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The  White  House        *        ^      '  ^       *  *        ^  ^ 

Washington, .p.  C*    20005  '  V  *  X 

Dear  Mr.'  President:     ,      .  '        *  , 

*   *  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  voud  consideration  the  final  report  of. 
•the  White  Hbuse  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services. 

I  want  to  ^press  my  appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of  the  thousands 

of  persons  who  participated  in  the  Conference  for  your  strong  support  of 

its  objectives  and  for  .your  Words  to  the  delegates.        ^  » 


This*'report^docfuinents  the  ideas  and  hope^  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
want  to  meet  the  future  library  and  information  services  needs  of  our 
'Nation.'         *  .  . 

Your  recent  appoin'tment  of  a  13-member  Interagency  Task  Force  to  study 
the  report  indicates  to  me  the  high  priority  ^ou  have  set  f^  the  goals 
of  the  Conference.      .       '  ^ 

Itie  National  .Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  stands  ready 
to  assist  you  in  any  way  .possible  to  transform  the  ^recommendations  of  the 
Conference  into  reality..       /        '  ^ 

On  behalf /of  the  National  Cocnmission  and  the  Conference  participants,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  support  and  cooperation.  We  look  forward  to 
,your  recOTunendations.         .  ,   ^  ^ 


spectfuX]|^y  submitted, 


Charles/Benton 

Chairm^,  White  House  Cbn^erence  on  Library  anc3  Information  Services 
Chairman,  National  Commission  on' Libraries  and  Information  Science 
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'  *  The  resolutions  passed  by  the' delegates  to  the  first  White.  • 

House  Conference  dealing  with  library  and  information  services  are 
- '    the  core  of  this  report.  They  are^the  basis  for  the  proposed  National 
Library  and  Information  Services  Program  and  new  national 
legislation  contained  in  the  report.  These  resolutions  represent  a  true  - 
gras^  roots  expression  of  the  Nation's  library  and  information 
services'  future  needs.  They  are  the  result  of  the  involvement  of  more 
\         than  100,000  people  across  the  Nation  p^rticipatrng  for  two  and 
.    one-half  years  before  the  CoViference  in  reseacch,  planning,  and 
discussions  on  what  peoplejeally  need,  now  and  in  the  future,  from 
library  and  information  services./*'  .  - 

Several  underlying  themes  are  evidefct  in  the  resolutions.  These 
themes  reflect  larger  societal  trends  and  indicate  significant  future, 
directions  in  out  society.  First,  the^elegates  clearly  saw  a  need  to 
reshape  library  and  information,  services  in  (5rder  to  make  these 
services  more  responsive  to  the  people  served.  Second,  there  was  a 
strong  call  for  local  control.  This  seems  to  be  an  expression  of  new 
community  interest  that  is  developing  throughout  the  country  in  ^ 
many  areas  of  activity.  The  current  move  toward  Federal  deregulation 
of  many  industries  is  an  additional  demonstration  of  the  trend*toward 
le^s  Federal  ard  more  local  control.  Third,  there  was  a  derr^nd  for 
economy  and  accountability  in  public  agencies.  The  delegafes  felt 
that  it  was  very  important  for  agencies  tt^provide  services  in  a  m6re 
efficient  and  cost-effective  manner. ^ 

■    Thejmplicagoijs  of  this  report  are  significanCespecially  in  ► 
light  of  current  economic  realftigs.  Requests  for  funding  are  not  in  ^ 
favor  today,  whatever  the  service  or  product,  Thus  it  is  important 
that  we  specify  the  uses  and  benefits  of  library  anci  information.  ^ 
servrces.  These  services  can,  in  fact,  help  us  both  as  individuals  and_ 
as  a  society  to  deal  effectively  with  the  broad  economic  difficulties 
we  face  as  a  Nation.  A  very  modest  investment  in. such  services  can 
yield  wide-ranging  economic  benefits. 

'  For  example,  the' individual  American -pays  an  average  of 
$5.15  per  year  to  support  his  or  her  public  library.  That  is  the  price 
of  approximately  four  gallons  of  gasoline,  several. loaves  of  bread, 
one  gallon  of  cheap^aint,  or  dinner  for  two  at  McDonald's.  It  does 
not  buy  even  one  hardbac^^book,  the  average  cost  of  which  is  now 
more  than  $20.  All  of  us  kn&w  what  $5-15  can  and" cannot  buy.  ) 
What  does  that  $5.15  buy  at  the  library? 

Among  other  things,  the  library  user  can  get  information  on 
how  to  cope  with  spiralling  inflation,  how  to  get.a  job,  how  to  fix  up 
~  a  home  or  repair  an  automobile.  One  can  find  help  in  dealing  with 
income  taxes,  and  maybe  save  a  few  dollars  there— probably  more 
-than  $5.15.  Most  important,  a  citizen  can  get  information  about 
r        government:  congressional  hearings.  State  legislation,  voting  records 
■    pf  candidates  for.public  office.  Such  information  enables  all  citizens 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  democratic  process.. 

A  second  example  of  the  economic  benefits  that  library  and 
information  services  can  provide  has  to  do  with  traflsporta- 
tion/communicati&ns  trade-offs.  The  increase  in  fueUcosts  has  ^ 


affected  not  only  the  decision  and  actions  of  individuals,  but  also 
those  of  government.  Most  of  us^are  aw^re  that  airline  travel  has 
gon^  up — 42  perc^t  in  th^  last  year.  Mbre  and  more  Federal 
agencies  arejinding  it  financially  impossible  to  have  representatives 
•  travel  to  meetings 'around  the  country  apd  are  seeking  new  ways  to 
operate., We *have,  in  fact,  reached  a  point'kt  which  we  must  move 
information  and  not  people.  Many  of  the  new  information 
technologies  now  make  this  possible.  • 

The  computer  and  communications  industries  are  probably  our 
only  declining-cost  industries  at  this  time.  To  put  this  in  perspective, 
if  the  costs  of  the  automobile  industry  were  declining  at  the  same  rate 
as. the  cos.ts  of  the  eomputer  and  communications  industries,  you 
would  now  be  able  to  buy  a  Mercedes  280  SL  for  $90.00  and  get 
r,596  miles  to  the  gallon.  '     •  . 

Representatives  of  the  White  House  have  emphasized  how 
'important  timely  and  accurate  information  is  to  the  President  and  his 
staff  in  making  decisions.  Having  accurate  information  at  your 
fingertips  when  you  need  it  is  important  in  all  areas  of  government 
and  business.  And  it  is  important  to  each  of  us  in  our  personal  lives. 
If  we  look  at  information  and  the  resolutions  flowing  from  this  ^ 
Conference  in  this  light,  w.e*  begin  to  see  that  information  is  our  new 
energy  resource,  with  the  potential  to  replace,  irf  many  ways,  our 
dependence  or\  fossil  fuels  and  to  reduce  our  dependence  .on  big 
government.  Library  and  information  services  can  provide  the 
information  necessary  to  keep  our  country  running;  they  can  promote 
a  sense  of  community;  and  they  can  contribute  in  some  very 
concrete  ways  to  a  more  stable  economy.  * 

The  delegates  to  the  Whit^  House  Conference  based  their 
recommendations  on  these  powerful  and  important  concepts.  This 
report  contains  proposals  that  can  help  shape  a  better  future,  one  in 
which  we  would  all  like  to  iK^e.  * 

Marilyn  Killebrew  Cell 
April  1980 
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Remarks  of  tb%  President 


Remarks  of  President 
Carter'at  the  White 
House. Conference  on 
Library  and  Information 
Services ' 

November  16,  1979 


Chairman  Charles  Benton,  Library  Direelor  Juanila  Brighlwell, 
'  and  other  distinguised  leaders  who  represent  one  of  the  finest  aspect? 
of  American  life,  I  really  appreciate  the  book  concerning  the  duties  of 
a  trustee  for  libraries.  In  the  future  I  may  be^looking  for  mvj^old  job 
back.  •       '  •      '  '  * 

.So,  Juanita,  if  you  tan  keep  it  open  for  me  for  five  years  I  will 
really  appreciate  it.  ^  ^ 

« I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  developments  in  my^own  Administration  to  which  I  have 
looked!  forwart^  with  great  anticipation.  I  dop't  have  a  text.  I  don't  , 
feel  that  I  need  one.tofalk  to.yoa  , 

I  had  a  quick  introduction  to  Washington,  to  Washington 
'society  life,  andio  nevvspaper  coverage  of  the  first  family.  The  first 
storjes'^hat  cajpe  out,  as  a. matter  of  fact,  were  about  Amy's  reading  , 
habits  at  the  table  of  an  of/icial  banquet  when  the  President  of 
^  Mexico  came  to  see -us.  She  read  a  bqok  throughout  the  banquet  • 
dinner.  When  I  defended  Amy,  I  had  several  of  my  Cabinet  members 
ask  for  permission  to  do  the  same  at  the  next  banquet.  (Laughter.)  As  . 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  to  put.a.  restraint  on  that,  but  since  I  . 
'    was  a  liftle  boy,  my  own  famjiy  has  had  the  habit  of  reading  at  the 
table.  We  have  a  lively  conversation  and  read*  simultaneously  .and 
Amy  is  just  carrying  on  one  of  the  Carter  family  traditions. 

I  hate  to  admit  this,  being  an  outdoor  t)(De  and  an^athletic 
typ^,  but  my  family  never  had  to  ask  me  wh^  wanted  for  (!hnstmas 
because  they  always  knew  that  I  would  repi^,  "Books." 

•When  I  first  went  home  from  the  Navy,  as  Charles  pointed ^  v 
out,  my  first  public  position  was  as  the  trustee  of  the  Sumter  County 
.  Library  Board.  I  still  have  my  library  card.  1^  No.  5^  and  J  useJt 
whenever  I  am  home.  '  ^ 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the 
elements  of  libraries  that  are  important  to  a  young  boy  growjng  up  in 
an  isolated  community.  Students  in  our  public  schools,  business 
leaders,  and  employees  of  business  "who  are  fairly  narrowly  restricted 
in  their' ability  to  get  a  continuing  formal  education,  and  those  who 
occupy  positions  of  leadership  with*  rapidly  varying  ^nd  cFiallenging 
responsibilities  from  day'to  day— in  all  Ibose  elements  of  life,  libraries 
and  access  to  books  and  other  informal rno^^iay  an  important  role. 

Times  change  very  fast.  Information  available  to  the  world  is 
exploding  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  accomn:iodated,  and  the  ^ 
^  function  of  libraries  is  to  coll^cLinformation,  to  collate  information, 
to  ajsess  information,  to  store  information,  and  to  let  information  be 
available  td  those  who  need  it. 

» ^  * 

There  are  many  people  in  our  modern  society  who  are 
isolated  in  some  form  or  another.  The  deaf,  the  blind,  the  immobile, 
•    the  afflicted,  those  who  live  in  isolated  communities  are  obvious 
Lexamplesi.  But  there  are  others.  Those  who  have  a  particular 
career  In  a  fairly  n^rrowly  defined  area,  but  who  desire  constantly  to 
stretch  their  minds  and  to  stretch  therr  hearts,  and  to  know  more 


about  the  world  around  them,  othec  people,  opportunities  for  a  more 
gratifying  existence,  are  in  the  same  category  as  those  who  ^re' 
physically-isolated. 

Libraries  can  play  this  role  to  make  available  to  people  in  a 
special  occasion  for  an  unexpected  event  an  opportunity  for  study. 
Science,  business,  politits,  government  are  areas  where  rapid 
^  information  is'crucial  for  dealing  with  challenges  of  the  day,  where 
longtime  study  to  prepare  for^an  event  is  impossible,  because  events 
that  are  important  cannot  be  predicted.  There,  the  instant  access  to 
information' and  the  calni  and  reasoned  guidance  of  a  qualified 
librarian  can  make  the'^ference  between  the  success  or  failure  even^ 
of  a  life.  ^  *       *  * 

A  President,  in  particular,  is  faced  with  various  responsibiKties, 
a^nd  my  access  to  the  Library  of  Congress^and  my  access  to  books  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  my  life.  Amy  reads, 
sometimes,  two  or  three  books  a  day.  She  and  I  fTave^both  had  rapid  * 
reading  lessons  sinc^  I  have  been  President.  I  read  two  or  three  books 
a  week,  sometimes  more,  and  in  addition  to  that  have  instant  access 
to  the  broad-ranging  information  which  is  available  here  in  ^ 
Washington,  and  obviously  in  many^other  communities  in  our  . 
country.      ^  ^  ^  ,  ^  ^         •     '  * 

Jhe  Library  of  Congress  ^as  started,  as  you  know,  when -the 
Government  decided  to  buy  the  book  collection  of  President  Thomas 
^  Jefferson.  He  withdrew  from  formal  schooling  when  his  life  was  in. 
the  formative  stage  and  began  private  study — with  a  tutor,  yes,  but 
heavily  dependent  not  on  classjoom  instructions,  but  on  his  access  to 
a  varied  gamutof  books.  I  W0uld  gifess  that  one  of  the  most  well 
educated  Presidents  who  has  ever  served  had  limited  formal  - 
schooling,  and  that  was  President  Harry  Truman.  His  education  came 
primarily  from  books,  history  books  and  others  from  his  locaf  library. 

1  am  not  at  all  criticizing  or  playing  ovt'athe  importance  of 
formal  education,  but  no  matter  how  broad  an  educatiorial 
experience  has  been  in  a  person's  life,  sometimes  determined  by  the  . 
state  of  a  person's  birth  or  the  wealth  of  a  family  or  opportunities  that 
all  c^n't  share— no  matter  how  broad  a  formal  education  might  be, 
libr^rfes  are  still  impoFtant  if  that  person  desires  to  continue  in 
education  tTiroughout  one's  life. 

This  need  for  knowledge  about  history  or  current  events  is 
particularly  important  in  a  cfemocracy,  where  the  strength  of  a  nation 
depends  to  a  major  degree  on  a  well-informed  public. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  that  I  have  had  on 
my  own  shoulders  is  to  make  sure  that  in  controversial  events 
the  public  has  a  maximum  access ^to  knowledge  about  that  event.  In 
the  past  our  country  has  made  some, serious  mistakes  in  war,  in 
morality,  in  the  functioning  of  Government.  In  the  few  years  before  I 
became  President,  this  was  especially  true;  and  in  almost  every  * 
instance,  if  those  <:ifcumstances  are  analyzed,  the  errors  or  mistakes 
were  made  because  the  public  was  excluded  from  the  process  of 
making  decisions  of  our  own  Government. 
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An  enlightened  public,  openly  debafing  a  controversial  issue, 
sometimes  creates  confusion.  It  is  much  easier  to  negotiatein  utmost  ^ 
secrecy  than  to  let  the  Congress  and  the  public  know  the  terms  qf  the 
negotiation  and  the  progress  being  made.  But  when  the  controversfal 
issues  can  be  examined  froni  a  broad  range  of  points  of  view,  a 
•nation  or  a  Government  or  a  President  is  much  more  likely, 
ultimateJy,  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  make  the  right  decision  to 
preserve  our  own  Nation's  security  or  well-being^and  al&o  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  one  more  comment.  We  have  made 
goqd  progress  in  the      number  of  yearsjn  promotion  the  science  of 
libraries,' of  information,  of  communication.  Each  generation  is 
inclined  to  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  with  television, 
instantaneous  trarismission  of  messages  and  photographs,  satellite 
relay  statiohs,  byt  I  would  guess  that  the  progress  we  make  Jn  the 
future,  in  the  next  10  years,  the  next  100  y^rs,  will  be  just  as  rapid 
and  just  as  startling  as  that  we  have  made  irt  the  past. 

There  must  be  a  flexibility  built  into  a  Government's  structure, 
and,  also  m  the  minds  and  hearts  of  American  people  outside  the 
Government,  where'Tnost  ofthe  responsibility  must  Me.  ' 
convinced  that  the  new  Department  of  Education  will  have  a  greatly 
pxfianded  and  much  more  effective  role  in  emphasizing  the 
im[5ortance  of  books,  of  learning,-  and  particularly  of  libraries.  1  am 
determined  that  this  will  be  the  case.  ^  - 

But  I  believe  that  this  White  Hou'sfe  Conference  and  thcjse  who 
atterpd-it,  and  ihos^  who  will  listen  to  your  voice  or  whom  you  can 
influence  when  you  get  home, ^will  have  a  much  more  broad-' 
reaching  effect  than  anything  a  President  can  do  Or  a  Cabinet 
Secretary  or  the  |^ederal  Government  can  do. 

In  a  local  Lions  Club,  a  local  churchy  a  local  Rotary  Club,  a 
League  of  VVomen  »Voters,  jaycees,  in  any  organization,  in  a  JocaK 
radio  station,  television  station,  newspaper,  there  are  avenues  for  you' 
to  reach  a  broad  range  of  Aniericans  who^don't  presently  know  the 
advantages  ol  libraries.  Many  people,  because  of  ignorance>or 
because  they  nav^el^rgotten  the  joy  of  learning,  don't  have  access  to^ 
the  opportunities|that  you  can  offer.  * 

I  hope  if  ybu  dpn't  do  anything  else  at  this  Conferenc^,  that 
you  will  learn  from  one  another  how  best  to  present  the  opportunities 
^  of  library  use  and  then  take  that  n^essage  home  and  distributejt  with 
'the  greatest  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  commitment.  When  people  are 
reminded,  they  wi|l  respond,  and'the  joys  of -books  and  the  joys  of 
visual  presentations,  the  joys  of  movies,  slides,  paintings,  lectures, 
debates,  instruction,  music,  drama  are  all  parts  of  a  library  program, 
and  I  h(|^e  that  yoii  will  broaden  your  own  concept  of  what  libraries 
can  do  as  a  result  of  this  Conference. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  you  would  come  to  Washington  in  , 
'  sometimes  a  sacrifiaial  way,'to  participate  in  learning  more  about  ^ 
how  your  own  career  and  your  own  interest  can  be. made  more 
effective.  As  we  spread  the  word^bour%lraries  and  learning  and  / 
democracy  and  understanding  and  communication  and  progress  anfl 
harmony  and  peace  through  your  own  work,  you  can  remember  that 
•you've  got  a  friend  in  the  White  House.  Thank  you  very  mach. 
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Highlights 
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The  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  convened  oh  November  15,  1979,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
more  than  two  decadk  after  a  library  trustee  first  proposed  the  idea. 

,  '        '  '  . 

,  The'timing,  though  delayed,  was  fortunate.  The  Conference 
came  at  a  time  when  computer  and  telecommunications  technology 
is  fast  bringing  about  profound  changes  in  the  ways  the  American 
people  get  and  use  information.  The  world  will  feel  the  effect  of  these 
changes  far  into  the  future,  but  many  people  only  now  are  beginning 
to  perceive  these  changes  as  the  harbingers  of  a  new  aad 
revolutionary  stage  of  civilization— the  Information-Age. 

As  the  amount  of  information  expands,  and  as  people's  need 
for  it  increases,  science  and  technology  are  developing  neW and 
better  ways  to  provide  it,  ranging  from  video-cassettes  and  , 
mini-computers  to  communications  satellites  and  videodiscs.  These 

syelopments  represent  new  ways  to  deliver  information  to  an 
infoqrjation-hungry  world. 


Issues 


Questions  delegates  addressed  at  the  Conference  included:  Do 
libraries,  the  traditional  storehouses  of  information  and  knowledge 
have  a  place  in  this  fast-moving  Information  Age?  If  so^what  should 
it  be?  When  shouldjnformation  be  private,  when-should  ifbe 
without  cost,  and  how  should  freedom  of  information  primciples'  be 
applied?  Is  there  a  need  fona  national  information  policy  and,  if  so, 
what  elements  should  It' include??  Can  we  apply  the  principles  of 
public  access  to  increase  the  free  flow  of  information  across  national 
borders  and  through  the  barriers  of  conflicting  governmental 
philosophies?  -  r 

f  . 

A  total  of  806  delegates  and  alternates  were^mong  the  3,600 
persons  .from  the  United  States  and'abroad  who  participated  in  the  . 
White  House  Conference.  The  meeting  drew  the^argest^attendance  of 
any  White  House  Conference  at  one  location,  underlining  the 
importance  of  the  issues  and  the  widespread  interest  in  keeping  ideas 
and  initiatives  alive. 


Resolutions 


^    Delegates  approved  a  total  of  64  resolutions — 25  by  voice 
vote  and  39  by  paper  ballot.  The  resolutions  originated  in  34  small 
wprking  groups.  Delegates  later  refined  them  in  sessions  centered  on 
the  Conference's  five  basic  user-oriented  themes:  Library  and 
Information  Services  for  1)  Personal  Needs,  2)  Lifelong  Learning; 
3)  Organizations  and  the  Professions;  4)  Governing  Society,  and 
5)  International  Cooperation  and  Understanding.  ^' 
\ 

^  The  resolutions  call  for  changes  of  many  kinds  but  they  clearly 
set  some  major  goals:  to  reshape  Ifbrary  and  information  services  to 
serve  the  people  in  more  useful  way\  to  maintain  local  control  of 
these  services,  and  to  insist  on  more  Economy  and  accountability 
from  the  institutions  that, provide  the  services.  ~ 
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^  Resolutions  urge  libraries  to  take  an  increased  role 
A-4*  10  literacy  training;  in  ffnproved  access  to  information  for 

A-5 ,         all,  including  ethnic  minority  groups,  the  blind,  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  others  who  are  not 
adequately  served.  They  favor  increased  activity  by  the 
E-1  United  States  to  encourage  the  free  flow  of  information 

among  nations.  MSny  endorse  the  idea  of  the  library  as 
both  a  total  community  information  center  and  as  an 
independent  learning  center.  Generally,. the  resolutions 
■  support  the  concept  of  the  library  as  essential  to  a  ' 
^■1  civilized  society,,  a  concern  that  Government  must  view 

with  high  priority  in  the  decision-making  process. 
Detegates  to  the  Conference  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  technology  and  considered  ways  this^ 
Nation  can  use  it  to  improve  information  services  to 
users.  They  discussed  and  refined  su.ch  concepts  as  th& 
B-1 4>B-1 6   linking  of  public  telecommunications  and  the  postal 
C-12^         service  with  a  new,  expanded  role  for  libraries. 
•  *         Participants  presented  their  ideas  not  only  in  working 
groups  but  in  Congressional  and  Conference  hearings 
open  to  delegated  and  others  who  wanted  to  express 
their  concerns. 

U.S.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  and 
U.S.  Representative  William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan,  both 
-  strong  supporters  of  programs  to  improve  library  and 
.  information  services,  acted  as  cochairmen  of  the 
Congressional  hearing  they  conducted  at  the  Conference 
site.        ^  .  ' 

*Notations  refer  to  resolutions  recommending  proposals 
made  in  this  jeport. 


The  ide^  for  a  White  House  Conference  was  first  suggested  in 
,1957  by  Channing  Bete,  Sr.,  a  library  trustee  from  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Trustee 
Association,  a  division  of  the  American  Library  Association.  ' 

As  the  idea  gained  acceptance,  four  presidents  supported 
actions  that  moved  It  forward.  In  1966,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
appointed  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries.  In  1970,. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  Public  Law  91-345  establishing" 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science'as  a 
permanent,  independent  Federal. agency. 

On  December  31,  1974,  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  signed 
Public  Law  93-568,  authorizing  the  White  House  Conference. 
Pre5i<^nt  jimmy  Carter  declared  support  for  the 'Conference  during 
his  presidential  campaign  and,  on'May  4,  1977,  he  sigjjed  an 
appropriations  bill  which  set  aside  $3.5  million  toNplan  and  conduct 
the  Conference  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Commission. 
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Highlights 


The  28-member  Vyhite  House  Conference  Advisory 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress, 
assisted  in  planning  the  Conference.  An  Information  Community 
Advisory  Committee,  representing  authorities  on  information  services 
in  the  Government,  the  private  sector,  universities,  and  research 
organizations,  also  contributed  ideas  to  the  Conference  planning 
process. 

In  October  1978,  Charles  Benton  was  appointed  by  President 
Carter  as  chairman  of  the  National  Commiss^on  and  the  White  House 
Conference.  In  February  1979,  Marilyn  Killebrew  Cell  was  named 
executive  director  of  thfe  White  House  Conference  Staff  which 
coordinated  the  planning,  and  organRation  of  the  national  meeting. 


Democratic  Process  The  planning,  operation,  and  results  of  the  Conference  clearly 

demonstrated  the  democratic  process  in  action.  Delegates  represented 
more  than  100,000  people  who  participated  at  the  State  and  local 
level  in  58  pre-Conferences,  in  the  States,  the  Territories,  the  District 
'  '  of  Columbia,  among  American  lndians,on  or  near  reservations,  and 

^  within  the  Federal  library  community. 

I  The  goal  of  the  Conference  was  to  ensure  a  free  and  open 

forum  in  which  tbe  participants  themselves  would  play  the  leading 
role  in  shaping  the  structure,  concerns  and  final  results. 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
Conference  indicated  that  Congress  wanted  the  meeting  to  be  more 
than  a  gathering  of  professional  librarf^ns.,  As  a  result.  Conference 
.  .  ^  planners  at  the  nationaf  level  asked  the  States  to  select  delegates. to 

^  .  ,       their  rneetings  so  that  one-third  were  librarians  and  two-thirds  were 

citizens  who  are-consumers  of  library  and  information  services. 

Delegate  selection  for^he^iational  meeting  followecj  the  same 
'  rule.  Thus,  delegates  to  both  State  and  Territory  meetings,  as  well  as 

'  '       national  Conference  delegates,  represented  a  wide  cross  section  of 

American  society.  The  nurpber  of  delegates  and  alternates  selected  by 
'  each  pre-Conference  resulted  from  a  formula  reflecting  each  State's 
total  represe'ntation  in  the  United  States  Congress.  The  White  House 
Conference  Advisory  Committee  chose  another  105  per'sons  to  serve 
ais  delegates-at-large,  selecting  individuals  from  groups  that  w^re 
under-represented  in  the  list  of  thfe  State  and  Territory  delegations. 

.    -The  democratic. process  of  the  Conference  also  was  apparent 
'in  the  drafting  of  the  final  rules.  By  Spring  of  1979  many  interested 
people  had  proposed  guidelines  for  these  rules.  Some  reflected 
consensus,  others  indicated  conflicting  purposes.  - 
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:  ^  1  

A  first  draft  of  rules,  attempting  to  represent  fairly  all  points  of 
view;  was  produced,  and  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
September  13,  1979.  In  the  weeks  that  followed,  comments  came 
from  hundreds  of  persons  by  letter,  telephone,  and  mailgram,^and  a 
second  revised  draft  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October  18, 
1 979.  Final  adoption  of  the  rules  came  after  a  spirited  two-hour 
debate  among  the  delegates  on  the  opening  night  of  the  Conference 
November  15,  1979.- 


/ 

Planning  the  Conference  Conference  planners  also  reached  out  to  associations, 

government  agencies,  and  private  groups  with  an  interest  in  library 
and  information  services,  in  the  effort  to  open  the  debate  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  issues  and  organized  a  series  of  five  theme  conferences. 
These  generated  ideas  to  augment  the  resolutions  and 
recommendatibns  approved  by  delegates  to  State,  and  Territory 
meetings.  These ^theme  conferences  addressed  Federal  Funding 
-  Atternativesr,  the  Structure  and  Governance  of  Library  Networks, 

Libraries  and  Literacy,  International  Information  Exchange,  and  New 
Commur^ication  and  Information  Technology. 


The  Conference  staff,  with  the  help  of  the  American  Society 
for  Information  Science,  also  organized  two  planning  meetings  and 
one  post-Conference  meeting  on  implementation,  bringing  together 
more  "than  JiQjeadiers  of  library  and  information  services  associations 
and  organizations. 

.\ 

Funding  for  the  State  and  Territorial  Cor^ferences  represented.a- 
democratic  sharing  of  responsibility  betweeh  State  and  Federal 
Government.  Partial  funding  for  the  pre-Conferences  came  ftpm 
Federal  money  administered  by  the  National  Cpmmission  on  Libraries 
and  Irrformation  Science.  The  States  and  Territories  contributed  45  to 
64  percent  of  the  money  ^  pay  for  these  pre-Conferences  according 
to  a  formula  based  upon  tr(eir  populations.  ^ 


During  the  Conference  planning  expertise  and  support  came 
from  many  different  groups,  both  within  and  outsid^Government — 
Government  organizations  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National  Science  ^ 
Foundation,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Defense,  the  Congress,  a  variety  of  library  ^nd  information 
services  associations,  private  sector  publishers,  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  other  business  interests.  This  cooperation 'between 
V      the  private  sector  and  various  government  agencies  W^^^  clearly  u 
Evident  in  the  tone  and  content  bf  the  final  resolution^bf  the 
Conference  fusing  the  grass  roots  concerns  of  the  delegates  with  ^ 
national  policy  concerns.     ,  '  " 


The  Conference  Information  Center  represented  an  excellent 
e^cample  of  cooperation  between  Government  and  the  private  sector 
in  building  a  model  for  blending  effective  ttadrtional  library 
techniques  with  the  leading  edge  of  information  technology.  The 
Center  was  a  highly  sophisticated  combination  of  advanced    ,  , 
technology,  providing  immediate  access  to  more  than  100  data  bases, 
including  the  computerized  catalog  of  the  enormous  book  and 
periodical  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  ft  enabled  delegates 
and  other  participants  in  the  Conference  to  retrieve  information  bn  ^ 
nearly  every  conceivable  subject,  including  what  was  occurring[in 
d^scussions  elsewhere  at  the  meeting. 


3 

The  work  of  the-Conference  is  not  finished;  it  is  just 
beginning.  The  Conference  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  participatory  democracy:  a  gigantic  town  meeting  where  people 
expressed  their  views  and  laid  plans  to  transform  the  consensus  into 
policy  and  law.  Shaping  its  results  into  a  new  rtiission  for  library  and 
information  services  for  tl^e  I980's  and  beyond  calls  for  the 
continuing  participation  and  involvement  of  all  concerned.  A  ^ 
Committee  of  the-Conferenc^^elected  by  the  d^egates  and 
composed  of  ten  persons  already  has  rftet,-  and  another  National  <_ 
Committee     delegates  from  «ach  Staje  ^s  forming  to.helo  carry  on 
the  Conference's  work.  tj'  ' 

This'report  includes  detailed  elements  of  a  CoAiprefiensive 
National  Library  and  Information  Services  Program  together  with  an 
outline  for  a  proposed  National  Library  arfd  lnfprm_a|^n  Services  Act. 
These  proposa-l^,  and  the  Conference  resolutions/ werfj  to  the  White 
House  in  March  1980.  The  President  has  appointed  an  inter-agency 
task  force  to  study  them  and  make  recommendations  for  action.  . 

The  role  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries .artd  . 
Information  Science  conti-nues  as  a  mediator  ^nd  a  brokerb( 
competing  interests,  as  a  catalyst  to  future  activity  for  making 
Conference  results  a  reality,  and,  to  provide  a  forum  to  coordinate 
the  views  of  all  the  constituencies  which  helped  shape  the  res,ults. 

The  challenge  of  using  new  ways  and  means  to  bfing 
information  to  people  is  enownous.  it  may  even  change  the  nature  of 
our  society.  What  is  certaip  is  that  this  challenge^equires  a  new 
course  for  library  and  information  services  through  the  coming  ' 
decades  to  help  preserve  our  democratic  values  and  institutions.  The 
^National  Commission  wMI  continue  to  help  Ghai;t  this  course  and 
.  ^  stands  ready  to  assist  anji  advise  the  President  anrfthe  Congress  in 
serving  our  country's  Nbra^ry/nd  information  neeSs. 


The  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services',  1979  ^ 
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A  National  Program 


Elements  of  a       '  ^ 
Compreh^sive 
National  Library  and 
Information  Services 
Program 


The  White  House  Confetence  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  reflected  tK^diversity  of  our  ^ 
citizenry  and  its  needs.  The*Conference:Constituted  a 
microcosm  of  all  parts  of  bur  society.  Delegates  made 
clear  that  they  believed  access  to  information  is  power, 
and,  that  in  our  democratic  society  the  people 
themselves  waht  to  decide  how  to  use  that  power. 


A-1 


A  free  and  open  democratic  society  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  make  fully  informed  decisions 
about  the  choices  that  affect. their  lives  and  their 
communities.  ^     ,         "  * 


Reeling  Needs 


\ 


A-1 1        '  People  want  accurate  information  to  guide  thero 

in  making  intelligent  decisions  about  issues  that  concern 
them.  They  want  to  know  how  to  find  the  "government 
services  they  need  to  solve  their  problems.  They  want 
information  on  how  to  adapt  to  the  rapid  changes  taking 
place  in  their  environment.  They  want  to  expancTtheir 
knowledge  and  range  of  choices  through  education. 


A-1,A-3  Our  citizens%gard  free  and  full  access  to 

information,  especially  information  about  public 
processes,  as  a  basic  right.  They  believe  that  library  and- 
information' services  should  Help  to  ensure  this  right. 


A-8. 


Our  society  historically  has  been  a  harbor  for  . 
those  who  believe  that  different  ethnic,  religious,  and 
cultural  groups  can  coexist  within  one  Nation,  can 
enrich  our  common  tradition  without  infringing  on  any 
group's  right  to  full  freedom  of  expression,  and  can  live 
in  harmony  without  censorship. 


»  In  recent  years,*our  citizens  have  insisted  that  they 
want'more  community  control  over  the  government 
programs  that  affect  th^m,  so  that  they  can  exercise  more 
control  over  the  service^  they  support  with  their  taxes. 
Delegates  to  the  White  House  ConfeKence  demonstrated 


,    their  belief  in  this  principle  when  they  passed  a 
,    •  •    resolution  caNing  for  a  National  Information  Policy  . 
A-9  which  shall  include  provisions  which  ensure  local-  " 

.  control  of  community  libraries  and  information  services/ 

\ 

Library  and  information  services  are  experiencing  rapid 
expansion  and  change.  Tfie  pace^f  change  is  certain  to  increase- 
during  theVommg  decade.  The  information  explosion,  which  really 
became  evident  in  the  1960's,  has  accelerated  with  the  fast 
development  of  nev^  and  cost-effective  technologies.  Economic 
uncertainties  coupled  ,with  changing  social  conditions  have  added 
burdens  to  library  and  information  services  that  they  cannot -bear 
without  Federal  assistance.  Federal  action  is  necessal^  to' strengthen ' 
and  assist  local  and  statewide  planning,  to  coordipr^e  present  ^ 
services/or  maximum  effectiveness,  a/id  to  meet  the  needsW  many 
sectors* of  our  population  for  hew  services  and  facilities.  V 


.^Legislation  suited  to  library  and  information  services  needs 
mustVow  out  of  the  values  and  principles  that  are  the  foundation  of 
thfese  services.  The  legislation  of  the  1  960's  and  the  1970's  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  citizens'  heeds  in  the  coming  decTade. 
Congress  alreadv  has  recognized  the  importance  of  statewide 
planning  and  of  the  community  base  for  the  provision  of  effective 
library  and* information  services. 


Three  major  Federal  pi*ograms  now  provide  assistance  to 
libraries  in  the  United  States:  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA);  and  Title  IV-B  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  fi^cl  The  services  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  National  * 
Agricultural  Library,  other  Federal  libraries,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  also  are  important  to  library  service  and  resource  . 
sharing  throughout  the  Nation.  Federal  Government  research, 
publishing  programs,  communications  regulation,  and  other  services 
affect  library  and  information  services  in  every  community. 


A  National  Library  and  Information  Services  Act  is  needed. 
The  Act  should  result  from  a  review  of  the  current  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  the  recommendations-  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  and  other  proposals. 
The  Act  shoijkl^stgblish  a  new  statement  of  purpose  for  Federal 
action  i^n  this,|tt?a  and  authorize  support  for  new  and  evolving 
functXdnVtha'^o;lern  library  and  information  services  should  * 
perform.  '  ^  '  -     ♦  ' 
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A  National  Program 

• 

• 

"    '  '   A  comprehensive  National  Library  and  Information  Services  ^ 
Program  requires  a  variety  of  legislati^  and  administrative  actions.'             ^  ^ 
No  single  piete  df  legislation  can  be  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  all  ^ 
;of  these  actions.  Many  other  federal,  State  andlocal  initratives  are 
'  necessary.  The  following  is  an'outline  of  those  elements  that      .  '  ^ 
'\       delegatesHo  the  White  House  Confererjce  believe  are  essential  to  a 
^*       Comprehensive  National- Library  and' information  Services  Program. 
'  -     The  iaeWfKat  follqw  represent  concerns  delegates  expressed  at  ^he  '  " 
<     Conference!  tn  most  cases  the  Janguage  follows  the  wordi,ng  of  the  ^    .  ' 
:            ConfefenQe  resolutions,  TJie  ^jotations  oa  the  left  side,of  thg  margin 
^      ')  •  indicate  the  resolutions  that.^ress  the  ideas:         ,     '  .  . 

1 

.  National  Leadership  Support 

a 

B-f 

■  '    ■  ■ ,       /  ■■  ■ 

1.  Establish  the  position  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Library  and  information  Services  in  the  new  ^ 
'    Department  of  Ecfucation,              *  ^     -  ^ 

.  F:l,F-2, 
F-5,F-6 

,  2.  Maintain  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 

InTormation  Science  as  ah  independent  Federal      -  , 
agency.    /  ' 

A-T0,B-4 
C-H^D-1 

F-3 

^3.  .Strengthen  t^Q  role  of  the  Libr^y  of  Congress  as  a 
National  Library.         ^  ' 

4.  Co^'nvene  a  White  Hous^ Conference  on  Library  and           .  , 
Information  Services  every  decade.  ' 

1.  National  Library  and  Iniormatidn  Services  Resources  ^iri 

the  Public  and  Private  Sectors^      ^            .                   _  - 

A-5'  '  , 

• 

#* 

1.  Jmprove  access  to  National  Library  and  Information  ^ 
'  Services,  using  national  collections'  and  by 
strengthening  nationwide  networks  for  building  and  ^ 
sharing  library  and  information  services  resources. 

» 

C-2 
'  B-6 

c 

c 

■  '  C-12 

*  t 

/ 

2.  Develop  a  national  periodicals  system,  with  funding  • 
to  establish  services  and  facilities  that  promote 
efficient  access  to  periodical  and  journal  resources, 

3.  Develop  an  equitable,  reasonable  pricing  structure  for 
Federal  documents,'and  expand  the  system  of  Federal' 
depository  libraries  to  ensure  availability  of  ^ 
Government  information  to  all  people  of  the  NatioiT. 

4.  Develop  a  national  information  policy  that 
encourages  interconnecting  networks,  fosters  service 
tn  all  States  and  Territories,  and  invites  all 

"teletommu'nication  services  to  provide  services  to 
'    ,  home9i  businesses,  agencies,  and  libraries  of  all  tyffes. 

ERLC 

* 

V 

"< 

• 

.A  National  Program 


D-1 


D-2 


5.  Jstablish^a  National. Library  Service  for  the  Hearing- 
Impaired  as  a, new  unit  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
with  appropriate  additional  funding. 

6.  Enact  National  Indian'Omn^bus  Library  legislMion,- 
that  will  provide  assistance  for  developing  library  arid 
Inform^tidn  services  on  all  Indiah  reservations, 
appropriately  tied  into  State  and  national  net^^orks. 


'A-12 


7;  Established  program  to  assist  the  United  States 

Territorie^s  in  strengthei;iing  their  information  systems 
'to  meet  their  own  locally  identified  needs^ 

8.  Increase  the  Nation's  access  to  law  library  and 

information  services  and  improve  resource^  for  them. 


B-10  ^  9.  Assure  tirriely  and  adequate  statistical  data  collection 
and  dhseminatipn  to  evaluate  library  and  information 
services. 


ML  Community  Library  and  Inforftiation  Services.  > 

A-1,A-5,     .1.  Develop  libraries  as  communfty  cultural^  educational,  W> 
^A-6,A-13         and  information  institutions,  with  special  efforts  frocn 
A-4  ths.United  States  Department  of  Education  to  reduce 

'  ijliteraCy,  and  to  encourage  development  of 
mformation  and  refewal  services. 


A-5,D-1 


C-13 


A-6 


2.  '  Develop  or  e^^Dand  programs  for  special  users  such  . 

as:  children  and  youth,  ihe  aged,  the  home-bound,  < 
the  institutionalized  (including  those  in  correctional 
institutions),  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  the  deaf,  ^he 
blind,  and  other  physically-Handicapped;  the 
emotionally" disturbed,  the  mentally  retarded,  the'  * 
illiterate,  the  semi-literate  and  non-English  speaking 
-  gr0up§,^and  dther  groups  not  now  adequately  served, 

3.  Encourage  cooperation  afjiong  libraries  of  all  types, 
and  between  libraries  and  other  ipstitutions,  in 
meeting  community  educational  and  information 
needs.       '  *  •  - 

"  ^  /      '  C. 

4.  Increase  awareness  of  library  and  inforfnatiori  services 
through  public  informatiort^and  instruction  in  the  use  . 
of  library  and  infbrmatfon  resources. 


C-3 


5.  Support  FederaP^^ernment  programs  that  encourage 

0 improved  sdiooJw®  public  library  cooperative 
services,  andHhe  setting  of  guidelines  for  establishing;  ^ 
^  school  Irbrary  in-every,school.    •  "  ' 
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A  Klationai  Program 


\ 


IV.  Statewide  Library  and  Information  Services. 


A'4,A-6    .  1.  Strengthen  State  Library  Agency  leadershipiand  , 

B-7,C-2,  development. 

C-15 

C-2  2.  Support  the  building  and  improving  of  Stale,  ^ 

*multi-State,  regional  and  nationwide  networks  for 
improving  library  and  information  resource  sharing. 

C-1,C-9      '3.  Support  the  research,  development,  and  application  of 
new  technologies  for  the  improvement  of  library  and 
information  services. 


V.  International  Library  and  Information  Services. 


C-1,C-14     1.  Eliminate  international  barriers  to  the  exchange  of 
Dt3,E-1  library  inaterials  and  information  to  encourage  ^ 

international  data  flow  under  appropriate  guidelines.  * 

C-i  ,C-1 4     2.  Provide  support  for  the  development  and  adoptioJ^^of 
national  and  international  standards. 

E-3  3.  Convene  an  international  Conference  on  library  and 

ft.^  ^  inforrpation  services. 


VI.  Education  and  Training. 

*  ,^     ^       ^  A-5,C-15,    1.  Strengthen  personnel  development  and  training  for 

I        -  X        *  D-4,E-1  library  and  information  services. 


ERIC 


C-17'      -    2.  Enact  a  Federal  program  for  a  State  Library  Leadership 
and  Development  title  that  provides  matching  funds 
enabling  State  Library  Agencies  to  pay  the  costs  of  , 
hiring  traveling  specialists  for  library  ^nd  information 
services  to  adults,  young  peopfe,  and  children. 

C-18  3.  Restore  and  increase  Federal  funding  for  library 

education  research,  continuing  education,  and 
demonstration  projects  top^^are  graduates  to  cope 
•  '   .  with  the  changing  information  needs  of  society. 

A-6  '  4.  Train  library  and  informatfon  services  professionals  ir> 

human  relations,  the  effective  use  of  public  relations  . 
techniques,  and  marketing  techniques  to  increase  the 
'   public  usage  of  library  and  information  services. 

A-13  5.  Provide  training  for  library  trustees  to  strengthen  the 

provision  of  public  library  services. 

•  ■     '      27  _         .    •    . . 
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VII.  Research/development  and  technological  applications 
affecting  library  and  information  services. 


1 .  Support  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions  and 
organizations  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
to  improve  library  and  information'services. 

2.  Evaluate  the  economic,  social,  and  politic^gl 
consequences  of  information  and  data  processing 
technology  so  that  public,  and  private  efforts  can  use 
this  technology  for  the  benefit  of  all.  >- 

\ 

3.  Encourage  cooperation  among  institutions  for  the 
efficient  delivery  of  information  technology,  especially 
computer  and  communications  technrfT5gy,  innhe 

L  exchange,  and  deliver  of  information,  and  develop 
the  necessary  softwarespackages  to  achieve  these  , 
goals. 


^111.  Technical  Assistance  for  Library  and  Information 
Services. 


1 .  Enact  legislation  restoring  tax  incentives  for  authors 
and  artists  that  encourages  the  donation  to  libraries  of 
manuscripts  and  creative  works  in  afl  formats. 

2.  Recommend  manufacturing  standards  for  library  and 
'   information  services  resources  aimed  at  preserving 

materials_which  have  archiv^alue. 

3.  Classify  inc^ependent  libraries  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as-educational  institutions  exempt  from  tax^es  if 

^  they  are  fyJIy  open  to  the  public. 

4.  Encourage  the  increased  use  of  satellite 
communication,  video  techniques,  and  cable 
television  in  tKe  expansion. of  library  and  information 
services. 

5.  Adopt  a  policy  which  would  encourage  individuals, 
organizati^p^s,  and  agencies  creating  documents, 
books,  and^other  information,  to  prepare  these 
materials  in  machine-readable  form  to  reduce 
retrospective  conversion.* 

•6.  Coordinate  Federaf  programs  thaYuse  and  develop 
technology  for  information  storage  and  retrieval,  and 
ensure  that  the  public  will  have  access  to  Federal 
data  bases,  and  otRer  library  and  information 
materials  except  when  personal  privacy  or  national, 
security  is  jeopardized. 


A  National  Program 


X'9       *     7.  Provide  Federal,  State,  Snd  local  funds  to  continue 

assessments  of  individual  library  needs  and^to  ensure 
that  deterioration  of  current  collections  is  halted  now 
before  unique  and  valuable  library  materials  are  lost. 


IX*.  ^Funding. 


B-3  1.  Fund  fully  the  library  and  information  services 

programs  authorized  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and^the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
•   ^ai^d,  until  it  is  replaced  by  the  proposed  National 
Library  and  Information  Services  Act,  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

B^4  -  2.  Increase  funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 

Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission,  and  increase  participation  on  the  part  of 
libraries  in  these  important  progran^. 

B-14  3.  Establish  special  Federal  postal  and  . 

telec^ommunications  rates  which  will  facilitate  the 
sharing  of  resources  and  information  between 
libraries,  e<ducational  institutipns,  and  non-prdfit 
information  agencies,  especially  for  remote  areas  in  ' 
-  the  United  States  and  Territories. 

B-2        X.  Enact  the  Proposed  National  Library  and  Information 
Services  Act. 
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The  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services,  1979 
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Legislative  Outline 


The  Proposed  National 
Library  and 
Information  Services 
Act 


The  following  legislative  outline  brings  together  those 
elements,  described  in  the  previous  section,  appropriate  for 
consideration  as  a  single  piece  of  legislation-  to/replace  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  which  expires  in  1982. 


Purposes  of  a  New 
Legislative  Act  and  the 
Leadership  Necessary  to 
Administer  It 


The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ensure  that  library  and 
information  services  are  adequate  to  meet  the  informational,  cultural, 
educational,  arfd  personal  development  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  addresses  cost-effectiy^jesource  sharing,  community 
library  services,  linkage  of  library  services  to  programs  of  other  public 
lagencies,  development  of  library  Services  to  meet  special  user  needs, 
fetate  library  agency  leadership  and  development,  and  program^  that 
'assist  people  in  effective  lifelong  use  of  library  and  information 
resources.  The  Act  builds  on  accomplishments  in  library  services  and 
or  interlibrary  cooperation  under  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  and  other  library  and  information  services 
legislation,  and  assures  effective  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  governments^* 


'  Because  of  the  changing  character  of  our  library  ancL 
information  services,  and  other  cultural  and  educational  institutions'^ 
and  because  of  the  increasing  overlap  of  information  and  cultural 
programs  and  interests,  an  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Library 
and  Information  Services  should  be  part  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  should  serve  as  a 
central  contact  and  coordination  point  for  Federal  programs  affecting 
public,  school,  and  postsecondary  libraries  and  other  information 
resources  and  services,  as  well  as  archives,  museums,  historical 
associations,  and  public  telecommunications.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall: 


A-6  1.  Coordinate  programs  and  information  concerning 

these  institutions; 


J 


\ 


B-1  2.  Administer  programs  of  formula  grants  to  States  and 

Territories  for  such  institutions; 

A-2,B-r      3.  Majce  recommendations  about  Federal  policies 

/Effecting  such  institutions  and  act  as  an  advocate  for 
/  the  nationwide  interests  of  library,  information,  and 
^  I  cultural  services  institutions;'  - ' 

B-tp,E-l,     4.  Conduct  studies  to  provide  information  for  decisions 
_  about  such  services  at  national  andjnternational 
levels; 


B-3  5.  Direct  guidelines  for  research  and  demonstration 

projects  in  this  area; 

C-18  6.  Collect  and  disseminate  information  about  library  and 

information  science  education  and  training. 

B--1  7.  Initiate  cooperative  programs  with  other  agencies 

dealing  with  library  and  information  services;  and 

B-10  8.  Assure  timely  and  adequate  statistical  data  collection 

and  dissemination  to  evaluate  library  and  information 
services. 


As  an  advocate,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall-^eek  to  expand 
and  enhance  the  role  of  library,  information,  and  cultural  services.  T 
contribute  to  the  financial  stability  of  library,  information,  and 
cultural  services  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  work  with  the 
appropriate  authorities  to: 


A-4,A-1  r    1 .  Stimulate  cooperation  between  different  'institutions 
A-6,B-8  and  organizations  in  working  together  and  sharing 

C-2       '         resources  more  effectively  to  meet  citizens'  library, 

information,  and  cultural  needs;  ^  , 

A-4,A-6       2.  Require  Federal  agencies  and  recipients  of  Federal 
C-1 1  grants  to  use  existing  libraries  and  information 

services  to  provide  information  to  citizens; 

B-6  3.  Maintain  subsidies  to  ensure  reasonable  Federal 

publication  purchasing  costs,  and  increase  the 
number  of  available  depositories  for  Federal 
documents; 

A-10,B-4,    4.J  Strengthen  the  Library  of  Congress  in  its  role  as  a 
C-14,D-1      ^  nationajjlibrary  resource; 

B-5  5.  Change  the  Federal  tax  structure  to  encourage  gifts  to 

libraries  by  authors  and  artists; 


6.  Eliminate  international  barriers  to  the  exchange  of 
library  materials  and  information  to  encourage 
transnational  data  flow,  and  provide  support  for  the 
development  and  adoption  of  national  and 
international  standards. 

The  specilic' provisions  of  the  titles^under  this  act  address' first, 
the  most  effective  access  to  national  library  and  information 
resources;  second,  access  at  the  community  level;  third,  access  at  the 
State  level;  fourth,  provision  of  library  and  information  services  to 
Indfans  on  or  near  reservations;  and  fifth,  education  and  research 
needed  fo  support  provision  of- services  at  all  levels. 


B-8,C-1 
1:-14,E-1 
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Legislative  Outline 


Title  !•  Improved 
Access  to  Library  and 
Information  Resources 
Through  InteHibrary 
Cooperation  and 
Network  Support 


Funds  appropriated  to  the  States  and  to  the  Department  of 
Education  (ED)  under  this  title  are  to  be  used  to:  1)  develop- and 
operate  interlibrary  and  inter-institutional  systems  and  networks  to 
improve  access  to  dispersed  library  and  information  resources, 
2)  apply  new  technologies,  from  the  computer  and  communication 
sciences,  such  as  satellite  transmission,  expanding  use  of  cable,  and 
increasingly  sophisticated  datgi  bases,  for  more  efficient  use  and  » 
delivery  of  resources;  3)  improve  access  to  advanced  research 
capable  of  increasing  productivity  and  solving  emerging  problems. 


The  purpose  of  this  title  is  threefold:  1)  to  provide 
incentives  for  sharing  information  and  resources  through 
cooperative  arrangements;  2)  to  reduce  disparities  among 
regions;  and,  3)  make  information  resources  available  t^ 
more  people  more  economically.  Federal  actions  needed 
in  this  area  are: 

A-4,A-6       1.  Approve  regulations  and  requirements  for  Federal 
agencies  and  recipients  of  Federal  grants,  to  use 
libraries  to  provide  information,-  continuing  and 
vocational  education,  and  literacy  educatioh  for 
citizens. 

A-10,B-4,    2.  Strengthen  the  Library  of  Congress  in  its  role  as  a* 
C-14,D-1         national  library  resource; 

C-2  3.  Create  a  national  peri6dicals  system  to  achieve^more 

effective  access  to  periodical  and  journal  resources; 

E-T  4.  Encourage  transnational  data  flow  for  reducing 

international  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  library 
materials  and  information  and  support  development 
and  adoption  of  national  and  international  standards; 

B-3,B-16     5.  Reduce  postal  and  telecommunication  rates  for  the 
exchange  of  library  and  information  services. 

^        Federal  funds,  incentives,  and  program  initiatives 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  also  are  needed  to 
improve  community  and  statewide  access  tb  library  and 
information  services. 


PART  A.  ^ASIC  CiRANTS 

States  shall  receive  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  with  allocations  to  be  made  up  of  a  base 
grant,  plus  additional  funds  based  on  population  figures 
-rfrom  the-tatest-avaHable  census  data.  Expenditure  of 
funds-would  be  in  accor'dance  with  a  State  plan 
including  but  not  limited  to: 
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C-2  '  1.  Planning;  development  and  maintenance  of^ 

bibliographic  access,  communications,  and  delivery 
systems  on*  an  intrastate,  statewide,  regional,  and  4 
nationa:l.basis,*to  facilitate  sharing  of  library 
resources; 

A-10,B-11,  2.  Financial  assistan(^for  collection  maintenance  and 
C-2  development  incluaing  the  acquisition  and 

development  of  data  bases,  in  major  network  resource 
libraries  identified  in  the,  State  plan,  inclumng  major 
urban  resource  libraries,  major  academic  Irbraries, 
and,  where  appropriate,  privately  funded  liofary 
;       collections  which  are  heavily  used  as  library 
resources  by  public  libraries  in  the  State;^ 

*f 

A-1 1,C-2    .3.  Demonstration,  establishment,  developn^ent,  and 

maintenance  of  interinstitutional  information  delivery 
,      systems  on.  an  intrastate'  statewide,  regional,  and 
national  basis. 

A-1 1,C-2  '   4.  Demonstration,  establishment,  development,  and 

maintenance  of  intrastate  multi-type  library  systems, 
where  appropriate,  including  financial  assistance  for 
such  systems  based  upon  the  State  network 
development  plan,  adopted  standards,  and  formula; 

A-10,C-2     5.  Participation  in  multi-State  library  networks  when 

such  participation  is  the  most  feasible  mechanism  for 
sharing  resources  and  services;  " 

E-1  [6.  Participation  in  int^rnalTonal  library  networks  when 

U-such  participation  is  the  most  feasible  mechanism  for 
sharing  resources  and  services;  and 

C-8    '        7.  Purchase  and  use  of  equipment  and  software  needed' 
to  support  such  activities,  including  such  items  as 
computer  terminals,  video  equipment,  rapid  copy 
transmitters,  micro-format  equipment,  etc.,  to  be  uSed 

V  in  libraries  and  information  services  agencies 

participatirrg  in  resogrcte  sharing.  Funds  would  not  be 
expended*  for  books  and  other  library  mate|ials. 

A-10         \/      Noteless  than  fifteen  percent  of'the Title  1 

appropriation  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Departnient  of 
Education  (ED)  for  grants  to  multi-State  networks," 
consortia,  and  jagencies  for.programs  such  as  system 
development,  research,  operation^,  and  capital  costs.  A 
'    portion  of  these  junds  would  be  used  for  research  and 
^      network  development,  including  library  based 
information  transfer  and  electronic  home  delivery 
programs,  in  cooperation  wifh  the  private  sector. 

PART  B.fADMINISTRATION't;)F  FUNDS  '  - 

States  shall  use  not  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
funds  received  under  this  title  for  strengthening  the 
capacity  of  the  State's  Library  Administrative  Agency. 
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title  Ih  Public  Library 
Services 


part"^.  basic  grants 

A-6,A-5  Gr§nts  shall  be  made  to  the  States  for  further 

>  development  and  maintenance  of  public  library  systems 

and  services.  Grants  shall  be  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessa^,  with  allocations  to  be  made  up  of  a  base 
grant,  pf|is  additional  funds  based  orf  population  figures 
from  the  latest  avifilable  census  data.  Expenditure  of  * 
funds  shall  be  for  the  provision,  extension  and 
improvement  of  public  libf'ar^ services  within  a  State  . 
plan,  withiadistribution  taking  into  consideration  the 
adequacy  of  public  library  services  in  geographical  areas, 
and  for  groups  of  persons  in  the  -State,  including  criteria  ^ 
designed  to  assure  equal  access  to  all  publicly  held 
information  for  all  citizens,  and  ih^i  priority  will  be  given 
B-3,B-9       to  programs  or  projects*  which  serve  urban  and^ rural 

areas  with^high  concentrations  of  loyv-income  families, 
and  to  programs  and  projects^^hich  serve*areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  persons  who  ar?  functionally  " 
illiterate  and  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
proficiency.  ,  ,  ^ 


^      Part  b.  community^program  development 


A-6,A-5  Grants  shall  be  made  {t>  the  States  for  prpgrams  in 

which  library  services  are  linked  to  the  educational; 
cultural,  and  informational  programs  of:  public  agencies 
(Social  Security  Administration,  Postal  Service,  ^ 
Departments  of  Labor  and' Commerce;  etc.);  public 
,  teledommunications;' museums;  arts  gr*oups;^  literacy 
programs  and  services  of  formal  and  informal  continuing 
adult  education;  archives  and  histonical  agencies; 
schools;  community  colleges;  counseling  centers; 
information  and  referral  programs;  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies.  Grants  shall  be  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  with  allocations  to  be  made  up  of  a  base 
grant,  plus  additional  funds  based  pn  population  figures 
irom  the  latest  av^ilabl*  census  data.  State  Expenditures 
would  be  made  within  a  State  plan,  ,  » 

A-10,B-10        ^    Not  less  than  fifteen  percent  of  t?le^funds  shalJ  be 
reserved  to  the  Department  of'Education  for  direct^grants 
for  programs  with  national  or  multi-State  benefits, 
'  including  demonstration  programs.         ^  ^ 


J'ARJC.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FUNDS  ■ 

States  shall  use  rtot  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
funds  received  undeMhis  title  for  strengthening  the 


capacity  of-the  State's  library  Administrative  Agency. 


id 
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Title  III.  Statewide 
Leadership  in 
Development  of 
Public  Services 


C-17 


A-6 


A-6 


A-6 


B-3 


A-6 


A-6 


V6 


C-9 


^        Grants  shall  be  made  to  tfie  Stat^  to  assure  State 
Library  agency  leadership  and  innovation  in  library 
seryices  to  the  public;  based  on  a,  State  plan.  Graiits  to 
States  ijnder  this  Title  shall  be  u^ed  for:         ^  f 

1.  AdministeTm^^iwState  plan  submitted  and  approved- 
i     under  this  Act  (rncluding-obtaining  the  services  of 
consultants);  '    -  u  ^  - 

Statewide  planning  for.apd  evaluation  of  library  and 
$    information  services; 

3.  Furnishing  statewide  library  and  information  services 
to  complement  and  support  community  services; 

4.  Necessary  research  and  demonstration  f^rojects; 

5«  Dissemination  of  information  about  library  and 

information  services  to  increase  pul^lic  awareness  and 
encourage  professional  education  'Snd  traming; 

6.  The  activities*of  necessary  advisory  groups  and  panels 
to  assist  the  State's  library  administratiye^agency  in 
ca/rying  out  its  functions  under  this  Title; 

li  Strengthening  the  capacity  of  State  library 

administrative  agencies4o  r^^t  t^e  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  States;  ^nd  * 

^  8.  Pceservation  of  historical  r^ords  and  dd^ments. 


A-6  -  Statesrshall  establish  jState-Advisory  Councils  op 

Library  and  Information  Services,  with  members 
appointed  by  the  Governors/ which  will  include  citizen 
representatives  of. the  indigenous  populations  of  the 
State.  Non-library  andjnformatioh  services 
representatives' shall  make  up  at  lea^t  two-thirds  of  the 

♦  membership' of  the  Al^visory  Council. 


PART  A.  STATE  LIBRARY  AGENCY  LEADERSHIP  AND 
.     DEVELOPMENT  ^ 
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iQrants  shall  be  made  to  the  States  to  strengthen 
the  State  Library  agencyin  library  and-infornlation 
services  development  and  coordination .includir>g 
consultation  arrcl  work  with  academic,  Kpublic,  school, 
and  special  libraries,  statewide  and  region^]  services, 
planning  and  evAfuation,  coordination  with  regional^ 
rT|ulti-State  and  national  networks,  continuiRg  education 
and  staff  development,  provision  of  technicaf  assistance 
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including  that  in  work  with  children,  young  adults,  and 

adults.^E^xpehditure  shall  be  within  a  State  plan.  States 

shaJhreceive  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  with 

a^Qcations  to  be  made  up  of  a  base  grant,  plus  ' 

additional  funds  based  on  population  figures  from  the 

latest  availaBle  census  data. 
i      '  '  ' 

PART;B.  SPECIAL  USER  NEEDS  .  '  . 

A-5,D-1,  '  Grants  shall  be  made  to  the  States  for 

D-4  development  and  maintenance  of  library  and  informat4on 

•  services. and  >facilities  renovations,  designed  to  meet  the 

.    special  neeldsof  such  persQfjs  as:  the  blind,. deaf,  and 
physically  handicapped,  persoQS^onfined  in  mental  and 
general  hospitals,  correctional  facilities  and  other 
^  •  publicly  supported  institutions;  children  and*  adults  who 

are  economically,  educationally,  or  otherwise^ 
disadvantaged;  developrnenta/lly  disabled  persons;  and 
persons  whose  primary  language  is  other  than  English. 
States  shall  receive  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  with 
allocations  to  be  made  up  of  a  base  grant,  plus 
additional  funds  based  on  population  figures,  from  the 
latest  available  census  data.  Expenditures  shall  be  made 
within  a  State  plan.  ^ 


A-6,A-13' 


PART  C.  LIBRARY  AWARENESS  AND  USER 
INSTRUCTION 

Grants  sjiall  be  made  to  the  States  to  develop 
comprehensive  programs  of  public  information  and 
instruction  in  the  use  of  library  and  information, 
resources.  Programs  shall  be  developed  in  accordance 
with  a  State  plan.  These  shall  involve  all  typ^s  of 
libraries,  educational  institutions,  and  voluntary  groups. 
States  shall  receive  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  with 
allocations  to  be  made  up  of  a  base^ant,  plus 
additional  funds  based  pn  population  figures  from  the 
latest  available  census  data.  Expenditures  shaW  be  mafle 
within  a  State  plan, 


Title  IV.  Library  and 
Information  Services 
to  Indians  On  or  Near 
Reservations 


D-2  *  Grants  shall  be  made  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Interior's  Center  for  Information  and  Libriiry  Services  to 

^       .         support,  develop,  and. operate  library  and  inforgiation 
services  in  Indian  country*. 


♦Definition  of  Indian  country,  18  United  States  Code 
'1151 :  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  1 1 54 
and  J  156  of  this  title,  the  term  'Indian  country,"  as 
used  in  this  chapter  means: 
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1.  all  land  within  the  limits  of  any  Indian  reservation 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Government,  notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  any 
patent,  and  including  rights-of-way  running  through 
the  reservation, 

/ 

2.  all  dependent  Indi^Jn  communities  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  whether  within  the  original  or 

'  subsequently  acquired  Territory  thereof,  and  whether 
within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  State,  and 

3.  -  all  Indian  allotments,  the  Indian  tribes  to  which  have " 

not  been  extinguished,  including  rights-of-way 
running  through  the  same. 


Title  V:  Education^ 
Research  and 
Development  and 
National 
Clearinghouse 


C-15,C-16, 
C-f7.C-18, 
B-10 


PART  A.  edu5:ation  and  training 

Grants  shall  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  so  that 
they  may  prepare  and  continually  educate  library  and 
information  professionals  to  serve  many  Averse  user 
groups  through  "developing  such  skills  as  needs 
assessment,  utilization  of  dafa  bases,  and  use  of  other  ' 
new  technologies  and^relevant  techniques. 


PART  B.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPJv\ENT 

Grants  shall  be  made  to,  and  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions  and  organizations  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  related  to: 

C-4  1 .  Evaluation  of  the  economic,  social  and  political 

consequences  of  information  and  data  prpcessing 
technologies  so  that'public  and  private  efforts  may 
employ  these  technologies  for  the  benefit  of  all; 


C-7 ,CA0     ^.  Inter-institutional  cooperation  ih  the  delivery  of 
information; 

C-6      "      3.  Application  of  information  tectjnologies,  especially 
computer  and  communication,technologies,  in  the 
^      «     exchange  and  delivery  of'information; 

C-1  4.  The  development  of  necessary  software  packages;  , 

'  *• 
C-9  5.  Thexlevelopment  and  application  of  techniques  for 

preservation  of  library  and  information  resources; 


^  ERIC  34  .  . 
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C-8     c       6.  The  development  of  standards  for  hardware  and 
software  compatibility  of  computer  and 
communications  networks,  and  machine-readable 
informatFon,  and  such  other  standards  as  may  be 
'  *  necessary. 


B-8 


PART  C.  NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE^ 


The  department  of  Education  shall  establish  a 
national  clearinghouse  to  assist  the  libraries  and 
information  centers  of  the  United  States  in  the  sharing 
and  exchange  of  useful  information  with  similar  agencies 
in  other  nations. 


ERLC 
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The  64  resolutions  contained  in  this  report  represent  the 
principal  work  and  expression  of  the  hundreds  of  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services.  In 
preparation 'for  this  Conference,  58  conferences  ,vvefte  organized  to 
ensure  all  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States  and  Territories 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  concerns  and  to  provide  their  ideas  on 
the  agenda  and  structure  of  the  Conference. 

'    Delegations  met  in  49  of  the'SO  States,  in  the  U.S.  Jej^ritories 
of  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Trustjerritories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  American  Indian  citizens  living 
on  or  near  reservations  and  Federal  librarians  also  gathered  in 
separate  meetings  to  define  their  coilcerns.  Conference  planners 
conducted  five  topical- conferences  which  dealt  with  library  and 
information  services  and  funding,  resource  sharing,  literacy, 
technology,  and  international  informatics  exchange.  More  than  50 
professional  societies  and  associations  submitted  formaks.tatements 
and  concerned  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  sent  hundreds  of  letters 
expressing  their  views  on  issues  the  Conference  should  address. 

All  of  these  sources  generated  approximately  3,000  resolutions 
and  recommendations  which  provided  the  basis  for  the  analysis  that 
resulted  in  the  structure  of  the  Conference.  Xhe  Conference  was 
organized  so  that  each  delegate  could  selett  and  concentrate  on 
policy  issues  in  one  of  the  five  major  themes:  Library  and  Information 
Services  for:  1)  Personal  Needs;  2)  Lifelong  Learning;  3) 
Organizations  and  the  Professions;  4)  Governing  Society,  and  5)  / 
International  Cooperation  and  Understanding. 

A  set  of  Rules;  approved  by  the  delegates,  guided -'the* 
Conference  procedures.  These  Rules  organized  Conference  delegates 
into  34  different  work  groups,  each  wi\h  about  20  members.  Each 
work  group  addressed  policy  issues  in  orie  of  thejive  major  theme  . 
areas.  The  work  of  all  groups  in  a  givei^  theme  areaiwas  consolidated 
during  its  theme  sessiop.  The  work  groups  dra/ted  resolutions,  then 
presented  them  in  each  of  the  theme  sessions  for  discussion  and 
voting.  ln-turxvthe_pLLQdty  resolutions  from  each  theme  session  went 
before  the  entire  delegate  bpdy  for  consideration  in  the  general 
sessions.       .  ,  , 

To  expedite  the  flow  of  resolutions  from  the' work  groups  , 
through  the  theme  sessions  to  the  general  session,  the  delegates 
seleqte"d\Resolutions  Committees.  Each  theme  area  had. a  Resolutions 
Committee  comprised  of  one  member  from  each  work  group.  The 
five  Resolutions  Committees,  in  turn,  selected  ten  delegates  who 
served  as  the  Conference  Resolutions  Committee. 

The  work  groups  cieveloped  hundreds  of  resolutions.  Delegate^ 
advanced  other  resofutions  by  petition.  At  the  final  general  session  of 
the.Conference,  delegates  considered  the  resolutions  in  two  ways. 
The  priority  resolutions  advanced  from  the  theme  se^si^ons  were 
reviewed  and  voted  upon  at  the  general^ession.- All  resolutions 
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Resolutions 


cleared  by  petition  were  introduced  at  the  general  session;  those 
receiving  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  consideration  were  debated 
and  voted  by  the  delegates.  Oihet  resolutions  advanced  from  the  > 
theme  sessions  were  voted  on  by  paper  ballot  at  the. conclusion  of 
the, final  general  session. 

Under  the  C/onferenee  Rules  and  through  action  taken  at  the 
general  Conference  session/ the  Resolutions  Committee  was 
reconstituted  as  the  "Committee  of  the  Conference"  and  was 
authorized  to  prepare  the  final  report  of  the  Conference  resolutions. 
The  committee  met  in  Chicago  on  January  5,  1980  to  review  action 
taken  at  the  Conference  and  to  prepare  the  final  report  of  the 
Conference  resolutions. 

<Jhis  report  includes  64  resolutions.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  ^ 
^    adopted  at  the  final  general  session  of  the  Conference;  39  were 
approved  by  paper  ballot.  The  resolutions  ar^  presented  under  six 
general  topic  headings  for  ease  in  understanding  the  tbtal  Conference 
product.  In  each  topic^  those  resolutions  adopted  at  the  genferal 
session  appear  first  and  those  approved  under  paper  ballot,  second. 
The  resolutions  are  not  ranked  in  order  of  importance.  Neither  the 
delegates  nor  the  Resolutions  Committee  indicated  any  ranking. 
Because  the  paper  ballot  was  prepared  before  the  final  Conference"^ 
,   session,  some  items  included  in  the  paper  baHot  had  already  been 
acted  upon  at  the  general  session.  The  Resolutions  Committee  has 
removed  any  duplicate  resolutions  and  tried  to  assure  thaf  each  of  the 
resolutions  that  follow  is  unique. 

This  feport'presents  the  major  action  of  the  White  House  . 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services.  These  64  resolutions 
represent  an  exceptional  effort  compl^eted  within  a  three-day  period 
by  more  than  650  delegates  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Although  they  had  never  worked  together  as  a  delegate  bddy 
before,  the  delegates  labored  in  work  groups,  theme  sessions  and 
general  sessions  to  provide  this  impo*rtant  expression  of  pplicy  ^ 
directions  for  the  future  of  library  and  inforfnation  services  for  this 
Nation.  ,  '  " 


Resolutions— Goals  and  Objectives 


The  First 
Amendment  and 
Public  Issues 


A-l 


J  i 


WHEREAS,  a  free,  democratic  society  depends  on  a  fully  informed 
citizenry,  and 

WHEREAS,  all  persons  must  be  provided  information  which  is 
objective  and  reliable,  and 

.WHEREAS,  presently  available  community  services  designed  to 
provide  information  to  people  are  often  underutilized,  and 

WHEREAS,  public  libraries  can  play  a  vital  role  in  providing 

information  services  both  to  citizens  and  to  their  government 
officials,  ancj 

WHEREAS,  all  people  with  day-to-day  problems  pr  crises  need  a 
readily  available,  source  of  pertinent  infcrrhation, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  affirms  its  support  for  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  to  read,  freedom 
to  publish,  and  free  and  fuH  access  to  information,  especially 
information' about  public  processes,  and  that  these  freedoms  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  free  libraries  and  informational 
services,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  libraries  should  promote  and  make 
.  available  information  services  on  publfc  issues  for  all  segments 
of  the  community; 

by  acquisition  of  materials  tha^  present  various  sides  of 
controversial  issues; 

by  supporting  discussions  and  forums  on  issues; 

by  publicizing  Widely  that  these  opportunities  for 
community  discussions  are  available;  and 

by  educating  public  officials  on  the  availability  and-  use  of 
information  resources;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that*Federal  funding  of  incentive  grants 
be  made  available  to  libraries  to  serve  as  information  and  referral, 
centers  in  cooperation  with  other  community ,and  educational 
organizations,  and 

BP'lT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  an  aggressive  pubjic^awareness 
effort  bp  established  to  promote  the  utilization  of  libraries  as 
information  and  referraLcenters. 
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National  • 
Information  Policy 

A.2 


r 


WHEREAS,  a  free  democratic  society  depends  on  a  fully  informed ' 
citizenry,  and  \ 

WHEREAS,  all  citizens  must  be  provided  information  which  is 
objective,  timely  and  reliable,  and 

WHEREAS,  no  citizen  .should  be  restricted  from  access  to  information 
by  the  imposition  of  fees, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLY€D,  that  a  National  Information  Policy  be 
studied  and  implemented^which  would: 

1)    guarantee  all  citizens  equal  and  full  access  to  publicly 
funded  library  and  information  services;  and 

\     2)    ensure  that  government  agencies  at  all  levels  work  togetll^ 
to  make  available  all  new  and  existing  library  and 
information  services  to  theYnaximum  extent  possible;  and 

3)  protect  the  privacy  of  all  segYnents  of  our  society  including 
personal  privacy,  economic  privacy  and  national  security; 
and  \ 

4)  reaffirm  the  tradition  of  local  control  over  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  library  materials. 


NationaKPoIicy  for 
Free  Acces^s 


A-3 


WHEREAS,  information  in  a  free  society  is  a'basic  right  of  any 
individual,  essential  for  all  persons,  at  crti  age  levels  and  all 
economic  and  social  levels,  and 

WHEREAS,  publicly  supported" libraries  are  institutions  of  education 
for  democratic  living  and  exist  to  provide  information  for  all, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  hereby  affirms  that  all  persons 
,  should  have  free  access,  without  charge  or  fee  to -the  individual, 
to  information  in  public  and  publicly  supported  libraries,  and  - 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  White.House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  advocates  the  formation  of  a 
National  Information  Policy  to  ensure  the  right  of  access  without 

•  ,   charge  or  fee  to  the  individual  to  all  public  and  publicly 
supported  libraries  for  all  persons.  * 


Literacy  whereas,  ther§  is  a  serious  illiteracy  problem  in  the  United  States, 

and 

A-4 

'    WHEREAS,  libraries  and  information  centers  can  be  in^easingly 
important  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
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THE^FORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  implement  or  expand  literacy  programs  at  the 
community  level,  and  ^ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  thit  such^rograms  should  specifically 
fund  library  and  information  agencies  that  are  capable  of 
implementing  these  programs,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOIA^ED,  that  States  shall: 

1)  .  .identify  the  functionally  illiterate  adult  and  out-of-V^ool 

youth  population; 

2)  identify  effective  education  and^library  adult  literacy 
*  programs; 

3)  identify  localities  not  now  offering  adult  literacy  programs; 
coordinate  relevant  existing  education  and  library  programs; 


4) 


and 

5)     plan  and  implement  adult  literacy  and  out-of-school  yputh 
programs  in  communities  where  they  do  not  exist,  and 
include  materiaJs  and  space  for  tutorial  programs  in 
libraries;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVfD,  that  under  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education,  States  sKalt  encourage  a  cooperative  effort  among 
public  educational  agencies,  libraries  and  private^  nonprofit 
organizations  with  functionally  illiterate  adults  and  qut-of-school 
youth  participating-in  the  planning, process  and  that  the  funding 
for  such  programs  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  State  and  Federal 
governments:     -  ^   '  * 


AcceMr-tiflibrary 
and  Information 

Seryi|pes 
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WHEREAS,  libraries  and,  information  services  are  obligated  to  reach 
out. to  all  persons,  and  ^    *  . 

WHEREAS,  access  to  accurate  and'timely  information  is  essential  to 
personal  needs,  and  *  .  , 

'  /  '  ^; 

WHEREAS,  libraries  often  do  not  rea€h  out  to  persons  who  retjuire,  ' 

their  services,  and 

WHEREAS,  special  populations  such  as  children  and  youth,  the  aged,  ' 
home-bound,  institutionalized  (including  correctional 
institutions),  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  those  in  div^g^nt  % 
geographic  cfreas,  the  deM,  blind,  and  other  physicaHy 
'  handicapped,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  mentally  r€t^rded, 
the  multiple  handicapped,  those  gifted,  illiterate  and  semj-J iterate, 
non-English  speaking  groups  and  other  groups  are  not  now 
adequately  served,  and 
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WHEREAS,  in-service  training,  training  standards  for  library 

professionals,  job  retraining  for  users  and  potential  users  should 
be  made  adequate,  and 

WHEREAS,  Federal  regulations  frequently  restrict  the  right  of  access 
to  library  materials  purchased  with  Federal  funds,  and 

such  restriction'?^  hindeV  the  sharing  of  resources  of  various 
types,  and  *  , 

•  » 
WHEREAS,  current  funding  is  not  cost-effective  and  promotes  the  • 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  services,  *  • 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  ^ESOLVED/^hat  barriers  to  such  services  wliether 
legal,  fiscal,  technical,  attitudinal,  environmental,  cultural, 
geographic  or^othgrrm/jst  be  eliminated,  and  that  physical 
facilities  and  staff  must  be  capableof  providing  services  tfe  all 
segments  of  society,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Federal  legislation  be  enacted  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  equal  access  to  all  publicly-held 
information  for  all  citizens,  and  ' 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  institutions'educating  librariancT  ; 
informational  services  practitigners  assume  responsibility  ro 
,  address  the  needs. of  said  consum^  through  their^raining  and 
education,  and  that  guidelines  by  appropriate  gover'nmentai 
leaders  establish  standards  of  in-service  training  and  that  training 
standards  for  library  professionals  be  implemented  without  delay, 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  national  public  policy  to  promote 
univers^library  and  information  ^rvices  be  adopte*d,.and 

^•BE  IT  FLl^j|^  RESOLVED,  thatVcess  restrictions  be  removed  from 
,  library  gnateriqtj|  purchased  with  Federal  funds,  and 
'''"'*•'*'  -   %  "  ' 

BE- IT  FURtkft^ESOLVyD,  that  all  learners,  regardless  of  age,  . 
residence  (including  institutions),  race,  disability^  ethnic  or 
cultural  background,  shpuld  jiave  continuing  access  to  the 
information  and  materiah  necessary  to  <;ope  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  changing  soei^l,  econom^ic,  and  technological, 
environment,  and 

,BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVEQ,  that  assistance  be  provided.to  establish 
or  sustain  libraries  and  other  information' centers  ir>^the  Urtited 
States  and  all  States  that  wish  to  provide  service  at  centers  for  ' 
independent  learning  bringing  such  services  to  those  not  now 
served,  all  with  tbe  cooperation  of  agencies,  libraries  and 
centers,  and 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that'such^a^ess  programs  be.f^gndecj  • 
adequatefy  by  Fed eral,.* State  lapd  local  agencies,cWith'pubHc 
participation,  under  guidelines  established  by  appropriate 
governmental  legislation;  and  .  ^ 

BE  ITf  FURTHER  .RESOLVED,  that  library  services  be  extended"to 
vtnclude  persons  in  (Correctional  institutions  and  persons  in 
institutions  for/;he'disabled»>^  ^  ^        *     \  * 


Public  Awareness 

A-6        o  o 


WHEREAS,  libraries,  in  general;  experience  a  low  profile  in 
communrities  across-th^  United  States,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  public  is  not  aware  of  services  offered,  and  more 
specifically,  \pecial  constituencies— identified  as  non-users  or 
underserved— do-not  efijoy';^ccessibility  to  libraries  due  to  the 
,    '       lack  of  information  provided  th^m  with  respect  to  services 
*      available  h  help  nr^^^t  their  needs,  and 

•    WHEREAS)  involvement  of  alMspectS  of  the  communityjn  evaluating 

.   and  assessing  the  neecls  oPtHe^qntire  community  is  necessary, 
>       'but  only  is  possible  through*  in'^eased  public  awareness  of  , 
services  provided,  and  '  ^ 

'    WbiEREAS,  it  is  recpgnized  that^orr}^ citizens  lack  skills'  and 

'   .  "  'Japtitudes  necessary  fo  function  and  take  advantage  of  services 

'     ;  ^^\^ffgred,  and .  ,  c  ' 

^  W|il£1%Ai^ effective ^awarerr^  will  provide  opportunities 

•     foi^n^-Ose^s  and^uncfer-sdrv^d  citizens  to  assist  ih  needs      '  ^ 
;  .asse?s^^ifent^pirograips,%frd^      '  ' 

\^  'f     ^  ^  *  -  *      '  *  ^ 

WHEREAS,  libraVi^s  arevjat)le  trainjr^  grounds  that  can  help  W 
'  alleN/i3te  sociaVmisconception^^relativi  to  racisjn;  ethnocentrism 

and  the  l^ck  9t^derstarjd|fjg  as  it  relates  to  the  realities  of 
^     handicap^  ethnr^ack|fouhds  and^ other  situations  common  to 
special  c(Jnstiti||pcies-,'^'and '  X  -  ^ 

"    WHEREAS,  libraries  ne^to?r.ecp^nize  thar  public  awareness  can:  -  ^ 
if   increase  tlf|^litiq|f'RJiWer  Of  library-rdated  entities; 

2)  allow  alhcitiz^  to^'ahze^nd  solve  individual,  social,  and 
cultural  needsf,^^     J  ^ 

3)  .    prepare  society,  in  g^ffe/aKto  effectively  deal  with  change; 

^    :  -  P\     ^  ■  ^\ 

4)  stimulate  eultural  advancement  and  inclusiveness,  ^ 
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THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  in  order  to  accommodate  a ^ 
I**  desired  increase  in  public  awareness,  the  following  activities, 

j  projects  and  proposals  should  be  undertaken: 

'1)    development  and  implementation  pf  an  aggressive, 

corTiprehensive,  nationwide  public  awareness  campaign, 
cooVdinated  at  the  Federal  level,  and  involving  the 
'  following: 

\ 

,  '       '  •  a)     a  library  administration  office  in  the  United  States 

Department  of  Education; 

b)  State  library  agencies; 

c)  local  library  units; 

d)  academic' and  researgh  libraries,  special  and  privately 
funded  libraries,  and  school  libraries; 

e)  national.  State  and  local  Friends  of  the  Library  groups; 

f)  'the  American  Library  Association  and  other 
library-related  organizations;  * 

g)  ^  national,*State  and  local  organizations^eprHentative  of 

all  segments  of  society; 

h)  ,  adopting  a  library  symbol  for  the  Nation  to  be 
.  ^  '  disseminated  nationally; 


^  '  ^  i)     informing  the  public  about  existing  library  and 

inforjTiation  s  ' 
unavailable; 


^     >"  information  services  which  are  needled  but 


^2)     implementation  of  model  or  demonstration  projects  to  be 
administered  and  developed  by  libraries,  in  concert  with 
community  organizations  dealing  with  effective  public 
a\^areness  programs; 

3^)    the  assimilation  of  libraries  into  broad-based  community 
projects  and  programs  u^'lizing  the  most'effective  means  of 
creating  public  awareness  of  libraries  to  afl  segments  of  the 
community; 

4)  establishment  of  a  policy  requiring  thatJibraries  requesting 
Federal  monies  include  effective  and  viable  public 
awareness  programs  and  activities  to  publicize  programs  to 
intended  service  recipients; 

5)  .    trafning  pf  professionals  in  human  relations,  effective  use  of 

public  relations,  and  rriarketing  techniques  necessary  to 
increase  public  usage  of  library  services;  ; 

« 

6)  provision  for  national,  regional.  State  and  local  planntng 
i — /  consultants  and  specialists  to  be-made  available  to  local 

libraries  when  needed,  in  order  to  increase  eiPfectiveneSs  of 
existing  and  proposed  programs; 

J)  '  promotion  and  encouragement  of  cooperation  with 

vc^urrteer  organizartions  and  ^ij;5e  of  trained  volunt^rs;  . 
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8)  for/hation  of  planning  groups  reflective  of 
communities— specifically;  those  segments  that  are 
underserved  or  unserved— to  initiate  needs  assessment  and 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  programs  to  effectively  meet 
those  needs; 

9)  utilization  ©f  all  local,  State,  regiona]  and  national  agencies, 
organizations,  and  groups  representa*tive  of  special 
constituencies  in  attaining  necessary  support,  political 
power  and,  simultaneously,  provi[ding  an  instrument  for 
further  assessment  and  increasing  awareness,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  fMnds  allocated  to  each  State  for 
the  administration  of  library  program^s  be  increased  by  a  fixed  ^ 
percentage  to  be  allocated  to  a^ professional  public  information 
program  using  multimedia  to  be  jointly  sponsored  by  State 
library  associations  and  State  library  agencies  and  that  the  State 
library  agencies  will  administer  the  funds,  and  _ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  in  order  to  adequately  plan  these 
programs,  there  should  be  a  statewide  planning  commit^^e 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  two-thirds  lay  members  and 
one-third  librarians  and  trustees,  coordinated  at  the  national  level 
•    through  a  public  relations  arm  of  the  Office  of  Library  and 
Information  Services  under  an  Assistant  Sa^retary  of  Education 
and  national  professional  organizations  should  be  involved.^ 


\ 
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Intellectual  F^rieedom 
and  Conteoiporary 
Writing 
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WHEREAS,  any  request  for  information  should  not  be  judged,  and 
any  individual  has  a  right  to  read  wha^  he  or  she  wishes,  and 
this  right  isTiot  an  attempt  to  impose  his  or  her  standard  on 
others,  and  , 

WHEREAS,  a  lack  of  information  is  keeping  much  contemporary 
-  writing  out  of'the  public  reach,  thereby  interfering  with  the 
traditional  library  function  of  preserving  and  transferring  the 
cultuce, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RtSOLVED,  that  all  libraries  and  information  . 
'   agencies  and  appropriate  boards  should  adopt  policies  that 
,  support  the  concept  of  inteHectual  freedom  as  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Library  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Freedom  to  Read  Statement,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  local.  State  and  Federal' 
governments  should  support  efforts  by  individuals,  groups,  or 
governments  fo  ensure  the  freedom  of  choice  of  every  individual, 

and  .  \ 


0  r 


^  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  library, education  and  training 

include  the  acquisition  of  the  works  of  small  and  independent 
publishers,  whose  worl<:s  are  often  outside  the  visible  . 
bibliographic  networt<,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  .that  Federal  incentive  be  provided  to 
bring  about  programs  on  a  grassroots  level  that  would  bring 
writers  and  other  creative  artists  of  local,  regional,  and  national 
prominencelnto  the  library  for  workshops  and  other  public 
presentations,  and  ,  >^  ^ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  policy  be  adopted  by  the 

designated  national  library  agency. which  ^all  assure  access  by 
children  arjd  students  to  informatioo-'^and  library  services, 
including  access  to  information  on  social  and  personal  issues  of 
importance  to  those-age  groups. 


Intellectual 

Freedom 

and  Censorship 
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WHEREAS,  democratic  principles  and  pluralism  require  that  every 
American  has  the  right  to  be  exposed  to  a  diversity  of  ideas  and 
gain  various  perspectives  life, 
'    f  *  y 

WHEREAS,  acts  of  censorship  and  infringements  upon  the  first 

amendment  and  intellectual  freedom  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens* 
are  major  obstacles  to  freedom  of  access  to  information,  and 

WHEREAS,  such  acts  of  (Sensorship  still  occur  in  the  United  States, 
denying  rights  to  full  freedom  of  expression  not  Only  to  adults 
but,  of  equal  importance,  to  youth,  ^ 

< 


Approved  by  Paper  Ballot 
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,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  .that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  apd  Information  Services  affirms  the  Right  to  Read 
\^  .  Statem^  and  Library  Bill  of  Rights  .of  the  American  Library 

^  Association;  and 

"  '       BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED;  that  pre-service  and  in-service  programs 
^  *     *  be  established  which  focus  on  the  training  ofHibrarians  to  ^ 

promote  intellectual  freedom; 


Local  Control    <  -  WHEREAS;  there  should  be  a  National  Information  Policy; 

^.9  ,  "  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  that  such  a  National  Information 

Policy -shall  include  provisions  which  ensure  local*  control, of 
''  \  community  libraries  any  information  services. 


Access  to 
Information 

A-10 


WHEREAS;  individuals;  organizations  and  professions  should  have 
convenient  access  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  entire  world; 

\  , 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  that  the  system  shocild  /ully  utilize 
existing  national  and  international  library  sjtrengthS;  that  the 
financial  ^viability  of  the  document  delivery  system  of  net-lertding- 
libraries  must  beYprotected;  and  that  mechanisms  should  be 
-developed  to  ensure  that  financial  incentives  for  publishing  are- 
preserved;  and        ^  ,  , 

BE  IT4=URTHER  RESOLVED;  that  r^onsibility  for  developing  and 
implementing  this^policy  should  include  the  coordinated  efforts 
,  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine;  the  National  Agricultural 
Library;' and  the  l\Stw[y  of  Congress. 


Access  to  Public 
Agency  information 

A-11 


WHEREA^;  the  Government  produces  a  large  amount^of  information 
at  taxpayers'  expense  and  mSkes  it  available  in  a  passiye 
manner;  and  "  .  ^ 

WHEREAS;  people  do  not  know  how  pr  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  government  information;  and  ' 

WHEREAS;  currently  Government  agencieS;  utilizing  public  funds  are 
required  to  collect;  disseminate;  or  provide  information  to 
citizenS;  and'     •  *  \^ 

WHEREAS;  resources  are  wasted  in  duplication  and  time  lost  due- to 
the  difficulty  in  locating  pertinent  information;  Qontributing  to 
.  declirle  in  citizen  parti^ipatioivin  government  and  wasting^ 
government  resources  at  a  time  when  they  are  scarce;  and*  ^ 


^^•^-oved     Paper  Ballot 
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Resolutions—fcoals  and  Objectives 

-       .         ^        '  ^  WHEREAS,  through  better  coordination,  more  cooperation  (pooling  of  j|v 

X  '  '  '  information),  9nd  aggressive  dissemination,  these  problems  can 

.  •         *     '  be  addressed,  and  we  foresee  the  library,  with  its  technical  and 

professional  expertise,  jDlaying  a  centrcll  (supportive)  role, 

.  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  ^t  every  level  of  government  —  .  * 

,  local.  State,  and  Federal  —  where  agencies  agree  to  pool 

^  *  ^  information,  there  be  enabling  legislation  permitting  funds  for 

•    ~  mandated  information H^grvices/functions  to  be  pooled  so  that  *' 

^  information  on  a  certain  subject  or  of  a  given  type  can  be 

.        *  .       located  in  a  publicly  acknowledged  public  location,  and  - 

>* 

•    .       -  'BE  IT*  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federal  Government  provide 

incentive  grants  to  match  cooperative  pooling  efforts  to  enable 
libraries  ajid  information  services  tQ  provide  services  in 
coordinating  and  processing  information,  and  require  that  upon 
receipt  of  Federal  funds  aggressive  outreach  be  done  by  libraries^ 
in  the  community  to  stimulate  use,  and 

^  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  all  po'oled  infoi^mation  shall  be 

readily  available  to  the  public  except  for  limitations  imposed  by  * 
^         legal  protections  for  national  security,  privacy-and  proprietary 

rights.  *  " 


Basic  Legal 
Information 

A-12 


WHEREAS,  there  is  a  n'eed  for  a  national  policy  to  ensure  equal  , 
'  *    access  to  necessary  basi(>legal  information  for  all  people, 

TflEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the.White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information-Services  support  the  adoption  of  this 
policy;  which  shalLinclude: 

1)   ^he'establishment  of  programs  designated  to  improve  basic 
legaf  resource  materials  in  public  libraries; 

-  2)     continuing  library  education  programs  Which  include  the 
development  of  basic  legal  reference'skills;  and 


3) 


^  most  importantly,  guaranteeing  access  to  publicly  supported 
law jp^llections  within  their  locality, 


Public  Library 
As3ociatipn  Mission 
Statement 

A-13 


WHEREAS,  tliere  is  a  need  to  support  the_Public  Lrbrar;y:  Association^ 
Mission  Statem^on  users'  needs  and  continuing  education^ 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  tfte  White  House  Conference 
endorse  the  Public  library-MissiomStatement  of  the  Public 
Library.  Association  wjth  rela'tlpn  to  its  new  emphasis  on  the, »  " 
library  .responsibility  tp;meet  the  users'  needs,  and  \ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,'  that  Boards  of  Trustees,  advisory. boards 
and  conJlTunity  persons,  as  ^paW  as  practicing  Jibrarians,  be 
provided  continym^  educati9n  that  is  responsive  to  changing 
Community  needs.  .  .  .  ^ 


'    .       Approved  by  Paper  Ballot 
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Assistant  Secfetary 
■for  L4brary  and  '  ^ 
Information  7 
Services  / 

B-1 


V 

WHEREAS,  Libraries  are  a  vit^l  eleme'nt-in  the  process  of  lifelong  • 
V      learning  and  education,  aftd 

WHEREAS;  a  national  focus  and  a  national  priority  fo^rjibraries  a^s 
centers  for  information;  education  and  lifelong  learning  are 
needed  to  provide  national  coordination  for  all  types  of  libraries, 
and  ^ 

WHEREAS,  the  new^  United. States  Department  of  Education  has  not 
provided  for  or  recognized  the  need  for  a  separate  and  distinct  . 
admiViistrative  office  within  this-department, 

^  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  an  Office  of  Library  and^  ' 
>  Information  Services  be  established  within  the  United  States 

.  *       Department  of  Education  directed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Education,  and  *    ' . ' 

BE  it  FURTHER  RESOLVED^^hat  this  Assistant  Secretary  shall 

administer  all  grants  and  programs  currently  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  and  shall  establish 
^  '       \  '       .communications  with  all  Federal  programs  related'to  library  and 

\\  information  services,  and 

'    BE  IT  FURTKER  RESOLVED,  that  a  representative  .from  the  White 
.  -     -         .   "      House  Corfference  on'iib;a/y  and  Information  Services  testify  on 
-    ,         ^    *    this  resolufion  before  the  Congressional  hearing  on  Monday, 

^  '  .    ,        :      November  19,  1979. 


A  National  Library 
Act 

B.2 


WHEREAS,  present  legislation  has  no't  proved  adequate  to  m^qf  the 
.changing  library  and  information  needs  of  our  citizens, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on . 
Library  and  Information  Services  endorses  and  supports  the 
enactment  of  a  national  library  act  incorpprating  the  general 
principles,  goals,  and. objqctives-of  S.1 124  with  such 
modificationr'^B  shall  appear  desirable  after  fulTpublic  hearings  • 

•      before  appropriate  congressional  committees,  and       -     <  ^ 

BE  JT  FURTHER  RESOLVED;  that  Congress  be  requested  to  hold 
regional  hea/ihgs  to-cansider  such  matters  as:  the  definition  pf  a 
library;  categorical  funding  fbr  rural;  sparsely  populated,  or  • 
impacted  areas;  a  proposed  "fuhding  formula;, and  the  structure 
and  represeotation-of  a  national  comjnittee  or  a  national 
2(clvisory  board,  including  the  matter  bf  lay  and  library  related 
'v-jDei-sorls  and  special  constituencies.  , 


•  ^  "proved  /n  General  Session 
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Resolutions— Organization  and  Finance 


Federal  Resources 
for  Library  and 

InformaHQi^^ 
Services^ 

B-3 


WHEREAS,  adequate  funding  levels  for  existing  Federal  authorizations 
are  essential,  and 

WHEREAS,  a^orderingof  Federal  priorities  is  needed  to  provide  for 
library  and  information  ser^e  needs,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
^  Services  delegates  were  advised  personally  by  the  President  that 
-libraries  "have  a  friend  in  the  White  House," 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,' that  the  President  propose  and 
Congress  approve:  ^ 

1)     that  for  FY  1981,  and  subsequent  years,  there  be  full 
funding  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
appropriate  titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  ) 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  National 
Libraryjof  Medicine  program^  and  that  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  .immediately  to  the  President  arfd  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  ' 


2) 


3)' 


new  Federal  funding  which  would  authorize:  ' 

a)  innovative  demonstration  projects  such  as:  research 
and  community  needs- assessment  projects,  cultural 
awareness  projects,  age-level  consultant  projects,  and 
youth  incentive  projects; 

b)  elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries  and  certified 
,  ^Sff  library  instruction  and  media  programs;  and 

c)  nevy  funding  for  academic  libraries;  and 
Federal  funding  formulas  which  would  include: 
a) 


0 


special  support  for  rural,  urban  and  economically 
deprived  areas; 

criteria  of  population,  geography,  local  particifJation, 
need  and  ability  to  pay;  and 


requirements  of  State  and  local  responsibility; 

4)  .    federal  postal  and  telecommunication  rates  for  delivery  and 

return  of  library,  information  and  educational  materials  to 
non-coli'tiguous  or  isolated  areas  be  reduced;  and 

5)  designation  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Title  IV-B  as  categorical  aid  for  school  libraries. 


Archives  and . 
Historical  Records 


B-4 


It 


WHEREAS,  information  on  past  actiorrs  and  decisions  of  government 
at  all  levels^is  essential  to  understanding  the  past  and  planning 
for  the  future,  ^nd 


.  ^Approved  in  General  Session 
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/ 


WHEREAS,  only  a  portion  of  this  information  is  contained  in  printed 
^     materials  deposited  in  libraries,  the  major  sourcfes  being  the 
archives  and  historical  manuscript  collectiqns  pj;i?served  in  the 
Natfonal  Archives,  Library  of  Congress,  State  and  Territorial 
archives,  and* historical  agencies  and  iitjraries  throughout  the 
'  Nation,  arid  » 

WHEREAS,  funding  is  needed  to  identify,  collect,  describe,  preserve 
and  make  this  material  available  to  the  public,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  contribution^  and  support  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission  and  the  Natipnal 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  the_preservation  of  the 
Nation's  historical  and  culOJral  heritage  are  hereby  recognized 
and  endorsed, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  is  requested  to  renew 
the  authorization  for  funding  the  Nationa]  Historical  Publication 
and  Records  Commission  and  to  increase  the  funding  for  this  ' 
Commission  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  so 
that  their  essential  contributions  toward  preserving  and  making 
accessible  the  historical  records  of  the  Nation  can  be  continued 
and  expanded. 


Tax  Incentives  for 
Donations  of 
Authors  and  Artists 

B-5 


WHEREAS,  prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (PL  9M72),  an 
author  or  artist  who  donated  his  or  her  literary,  musical  or 
artistic  compositions  or  papers  to  a  library  or  museum  could  take 
a  t%x  deduction  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  items  at  the 
tin|e.§f|ithe  contribution,  and    ^  ^ 

WHEREAS,  since  1969  such  deductions  have  been  limited  to  the  cost- 
of  the  materials  used  to  produce  the  compositions,  and 
donations  to  libraries  have  been  severely  reduced,  and 

WHEREAS,  an  entire  generation  of  literary  papers  may  be  lost  to 
future  scholars  through  lack  of  an  incentive  to  donate  them  to 
libraries,  and 

WHEREAS,  restoration  of  a  tax  incentive  Would  contribute  to  the 
equitable  tax  treatment^f  authors  and  artists  and  would  increase 
public  access  to  and  preservation  of  the  Nation's  literary  and 
artistic  legacy, 

THERgl^ORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  United  States  Congress  enact 
legislation  restoring  a  tax  incentive  for  authors  and  artists  to 
donate  their  creative  works  to  libraries  and  museums. 


^^-^oroved  in  General  Session 
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t 

Pricing  of  Basic 
Federal 
Government 
Publications 

B-6 


WHEREAS,  broad  public  participation  in  government  is  essential  to  " 
the  effective  functioning  of  a  democracy,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Nation',s  libraries  provide  students,  scholars,  and  the 
■general  public  With  free  and  equal  access  tQ*the  printed  record 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and 

WHEREASrtewer  than  eight  percent  of  the  18,000  public  libraries, 
branches,  and  college  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  eligible  to 
receive  one  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record,  Federal  Register,  ' 
and  other  basic  publications  free  through  the  depository  library 
program,  and 

WHEREAS,  HotTse  Report  96-245  urges  that  the  Public  Printer  raise 
the  price  of  these  and  other  subsidized  publications  to  fully  ' 
recover  costs,  an& 

WHEREAS,  this  action  would  limit  the'number  of  libraries  able,  to 
afford  these  publications,  thus  lesseping  public  access  to  those 
fundamental  tools  of  democracy, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  United  States  Congress 
continue  to  foster  broad  public  participation  in  the  Federal  ^ 
Government  by  sjjbstantial  subsidies  on  the  sale  of  basic  Federal 
documents  and  continue  to  maintain  a  system  of  regional  and 
local  depositories  for  Government  information. 


State  and  Local 
Funding  for  Library 
and  Information 
Services 

B-7 


WHEREAS,  current  Federal  trends  are  putting  greater  fistal 

responsibility  for  libraries  and  information  services  on  local  and 
State  funding  agencies, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  local  and  State  priorities  be 
reordered  to  respond  to  that  increasing  need  for  excellence  and 
wide  use  of  library  and  information  services  and  that  this 
reordering  must  result  in  improved  funding  for  all  types  of 
nonprofit  library  and  information  services  with  significantly 
heavier  shares  borne  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 


Approved  in  General  Session  ^  T 
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National 

Clearinghouse  in 
Department  of 
Education 

B-8 


BE  IT  resolved;,  that  there  be  organised  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  a  l^ational  Clearinghouse  to  assist  the 
libraries  and  information  centers  of  the  United  States  in  the 
sharing  and  exchange  of  use*fu1  information  with  similar  agencies 
of  other  nations. 


Federal  Funding 
FoVfTiulas 


B-9 


WHEREAS,  Federal  grants  are  currently  being  awarded  primarily  bn  a 
per  capita  basis  and  in  addition  many  have,matching  grant 
requirements,  and 

WHEREAS,  areas,  such  as  the  non-contiguous  areas  of  the  United 
Sjtates  and  rural  areas,  whi'ch  have  low  population  'density  and 
low  per  capifa  income  are  penalized  by  the  existing  policy,  yet* 
they  have  the  greatest  need  for  information  resources,  and  in  * 
order  th^t  all  citizens  will  have  access  to  the  information  they 
. need, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  national  library  act  should 
include  special  provisions  for  funding  those  aCeas  With  special 
needs. 


Trainings  Research 
and  Development 


B*10 


WHEREAS,  there. exists  a  present  and  future  need  for  research  and 
-  development  in  library  and  information  services  and  in  the 
education  of  librarians  and  information  specialists,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  effective  planning  and  implementation  of  new 

directions  in  access  to  library  and  information  services  to  support 
lifelong  learning  will  require  an  improved  understanding  of 
present  and  future  needs,  user  characteristics  and  behavior,  and 
delivery  methods, 

THEREFORE  BE  JT  RESOLVED,  that  a  high  priority  be  assigned  to  an 
expanded  national  and  local  research,  development -and 
demonstration  program jn  relation  to  resources  and  services- 
sharing,  user  patterns,  evaluation,  networking,  standardization  of 
bibliographic  formats,  improved  delivery  capability,  and 
experimentation  with  delivery  technology,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  research  arm  and  a  Clearinghouse 
for  Library  and  Information  Services  be  established  within  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  for  this  purpose,  and 


by  Paper  Ballot 
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6 

BE  IT  FURTHSR  RESOLVED,  that  as  *part  ofihe  research  and 

develogpfent  program,  Federal  funds  be  provided  to  support 
profijs^onal  library  education  programs  in  providing  entering 
and  practicing  librarians  and  information  specialists  with  training 
in  new  areas  which  are  projected  as  a  function  of  library 
information  services  with  special  attentiorvto  assessing  present 
and  future  training  needs  in  the  areas  of  cpmmunity'outreach 
programming,  coopmunity  literacy  programming,  non-print 
resources  services,  the  information  sciences,  services  to  the 
'handicapped,  adult  e(^U(?ation,  institutional  services^  public  -  - 
relations,  research  competencies,  services  to  special  cultural 
'  groups,  and  resource  management. 


Preservation  and 
Use  of  Research 
Collections 

B-ll  • 


WHEREAS,  the  White  Hous«Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  recognizes  the  i^ed  io  implement  an  aggressive 
program  for  the  physical -preservation  and  effective  use  of  the 
rare  and'valuable  collections  of  our  Nation*s  research  libraries, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  State  and  Federal  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  those  libraries  and  repositories  wf\ich  are  . 
identified  as  having  key  research,  rare  and  valuable  collections 
of  national  importance,  and  which  make  substantive  efforts  on 
their  own  initiative  to  preserve  their  materials  and  to  provide 
access  by  the  American  people  to  their  collections,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  such  funds  should  be  used:  to 
provide  proper  environmental  conditions  for  preservation;  to 
augment  research  and  evaluation  of  de-acidifjcatioh  processes  so- 
.  that  the  library  community  can  have  confidence  in  an  effective 
jjiethod  of  preservation;/^ establish  training  programs  to  develop 
qualified  restorers;  and  to  augment  microfilming  of  material 
which  cannot  be  saved  and  storing  of.  master  negatives  under 
optimum  conditions. 


Institute 
Scientific  amd 
Technqipgfcal 
Cooperation 


B-12 


WHEREAS,  the  present  Administration  has  proposed  an  Institute  for 
Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation  (ISTC)  to: 

1)  strengthen  capacities  of  developing  countries  seeking  to 
apply  science  and  technology  to  meet  their  needs,  and 

2)  ,  focus  increased  scientific  and  technological  research 

attention  on  the  search  for  better  ways  to  meet  basic  human 
needs  and  approach  global  problems,  and 
*  ' 
WHEREAS,  one  of  the  ten  major  program  areas  of  the  proposed  ISTC 
is  "communications  and  information  systems,"  and 


'Approved  byfaper  Ballot 
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WHEREAS,  these  tasks  are  consistent  with  the  WhiteXHouse  * 
Conference  theme  "increasing  international  understanding  and 
cooperation/'  and  '  ^ 

WHEREASrthe  \SJQ  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress;,  but  there  ' 
has  been  controversy  over  its  funding  and  appropriation,  . 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  thfe  White  H^use  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  endorses  iUe/SJC  and  urges  the 
'  Congress  to  follow  up  its  authorizatiorf  withythe  appropriations 
needed  to  make  the  ISTC  operational.        .  / 


Tax  Exempt  Status 
for  Independent 
Libraries 

"8-13  . 


fiE  IT  RESOLVHD,  that  independent  libraries  which  are  supported  by 
private  foundations  whose  only  responsibility  is  the  support  of 
suth  libraries,  if  those  libraries  are  fullV  open  to  the  public, 
should  be  classified  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  .educational  • 
.institutions,  thuS  exem^ng  them  from  Fedel-al -jn£ome  taxes. 


Postal  Rates 
B-14 


WHEREAS,  there  are  geogrS^phical  barriers  to  access  to  information 
'     which  should  be  eliminated  and  which  particularly  affect  the 
pon-contiguous  areas  of  the  United  States,  ^nd 

WHEREAS*  the  delivery  of  library  boaks  and  materials 'and 
,  •  audro-vis^al  malefials  by  surface  mail-causes-a  5eri9us  dejay  in 

•  delivery,  often  resulting  in  the  receipt  of  information  when  it  is  no 

longer  of  use,  and  '  . 

WHEREAS,  domestic  telecommunication  rates  do  not  apply  to 
non-contiguous  areas  of  the  United  States, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
^   Postal  Service  should  be  changed  so  that  all  library  materials 
addressed  to  non-contiguous  areas  will  be  sent  as  airmail  at 

*  siJHface  mail  rates,  and 

BUI  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Federal  policy  regarding' 
lel6communi^:ation  rates  should  be  revised  to  ensure  that 
domestic  rates  apply  to  non-contiguous  areas  of  the  United 
States.       '  •  •  . 


Postal  Privileges 
.B-15 


BE  IT  RESQfeVED,  that  frefe  United  States  franking  privileges  be 

exten^d  to  cover  mailing  library  information  to  citizens  and  to 
other  paries  for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  free  dissemination 
of  information  and  inte^-library  resource  sharing. 


Approved  by  Paper  Bs^Jlot 


R^oluti6n$— Organization  ^nd  finance 


Delivery  of  Library 
Materials. , 


B-16 


WHEREAS,  geographical  barriers  and  deficient  postal  delivery  impede 
access  to  information  by  organizations  and  the  professions  and 
are  particularly  significant  to  the  non-contiguous  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  to  the  vjsually  impaired;  and 

VVHEREAS,  domestic  telecommunications  rates  do  not  apply  to 
non-contiguous  parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories/ 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
fhange  appropwatQ^poiJcies  and  regulations  so  that  all  library 
,    materials  addressed  to^nd  from  non-contiguous  parts  of  .the* 
United  States  and  its  Te-ritorie^  will  be  sent  as  airmail  at  surface 

^  *-  .mail  rates,  and 

BE  IT  FURXHER  RESOLVED,  that  Federaf  Communications 

.Commission  policy  regardmg  telecommunications  rate^    > ' 
"    concerning  library  services  should  be  revised  to  ensure  that 
domestic  rates  apfily  to  non-contiguous  parts  "of  theUnited  States. 
and-rts*Territories,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RE30LVEP.  that  the  United  States-Postal  Service^ 
handle  library  materials 'addressed  to  or  coming  framjthe  visually 
impaired  as  first  class  mail. '  ' 


k  Federal  Relations 
Network 


B-17 


WHEREAS,  libraries  need  to  recognize  that  awareness  can  increa'se 
the  political  power  of  library-Felateti  pities, 

JHERETORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  Federal  Illations  netwgrk  on 
library  and  information  services  be  esta'blisfVed,  comprised  of 
library  advocates  representing  each  State  and.Territory  of  the 
United  States^  including  representation  from  speciat 
constituencies  to  monitor  and  lobby  for  l^ederal  legislation 
affecting  library  and  information  services  and  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  establishment  of  regional,  State,  and  local  filiate  ^ 
organizations.  ^ 


Approved  by  Paper  Ballot 
^  ,2 
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J.  • 

tions— TecfehologY, 


Respiutiohs— TecbhologY/  Resource  Sharing  and  Education  

TechnoioeV  and  WI^IEREAS,  recent  "advances  in  computer  technology  for  the  creation 

ti  iL^^  cL^Ar^^A^  and  reproduction  of  documents  can  provide  substantial  reduction 

Uniform  Standards .  ^  in  cost  and 

.   ^  'WHEREAS, *many  emerging  technologies  are  now  available  in  the,. 

public  dom^iin  and  could  be  instrumental  in^^plementing  the 
flow. of  and  acces%to  information,  and 

*  *  WHEREAS,  development  and  use  of  technical  and  proc^ural 

standards  can  improve  effectiveness^and  reduce  cost  and  extend 
the  use  ot  librai^  and  information  services,  and^ 

WHEREAS,'  effecti\?e  standards  facilitate  the  exchange  of  informatign  " 
between  public  and  private  sectors -and  that  this  exchange  of 
information's  needed 'to' better  support  organizational, 
professional,' and  personal  activities,  an/d 

.    •  WH€REAS,  economical  media  conversion  capabilities  are  very 

important,  "  -  | 

\  * 

-  ' THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  individuals,  organizations,  and 
agencies  cr^^ting  documents  and  books  and  generating  otPier 
"  information  be  encouraged  to  create  these  materials  in 

machine-readable  form  in  order  to  decrease  thejoad  of 
retrospective  conversion,  and  ^ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  I^ESOLVED,  that  the  Federal  Government  direct  all 
federally  supported  libraries  and  information  services  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  support  the  development, 
review,  and  adoption  of  national  and  internati6nal  standards  for 
publishing,  producing,  organizing,  storing,  and  transmitting 
^  '  information,  using  established  and  recognized  procedures  and 

institutions^  and 

^'    '      *  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  high  priority  be  given  to 

establishing  or  extending  standards  which  address  hardware  and 
software  compatibility,  computer  and, communications  network 
•    ,       .       ,         protocols,  and  machine-readable  information,  and^ 

^  0^-         BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  private  sector  be  encouraged  to 

participate  and  to  support  the  develqpment  of  such  standards, 
fit  and  ^ 

**' 

BE  if  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  research  be  funded  to  develop  new 
^  '         technologies  that^permit  convenient  and  economical  media 

conversion  from  and  to  appropriate  media. 


' '^-Anoroved  in- General  Session  ,  , 

ERIC  ■ 


Resolution^^ech nology,  Resouj^n  Sharing  and  Education 


C.2 


/ 


Networking  ^  whereas,  library  and  information  services  contribute  significantly  to 

informatidn^resources,  ^nd 

WHEREAS,  access  to  information  and^Dbrary  resources  available  in 
all  types  of  libraries^is  needed  and  myst  be  equally  availabte  to 
^      ^    all  citizens,  and  :  • 

WHEREAS,  all  types  of  library  and  informatioQ  centers  havl  resources 
which  can  contribute  to  library  and  infor-mation  services, 
networks,  and  programs:  at  all  geographic  levels,  and 

WHEREAS,  resource  sharing  is  now  mandated  By  the  information 
explosion,  the  advance  of  modern  technology,  the  rapidly 
escalating  costs  of  needed  resources,  and  the  wide  disparity  * 
between  resources  available  to  individuals  by  reason  of 
*  geographic  location  or  socio-economic  position, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  comprehensive  approach  be 
taken  to  the  planning  and  development  of  multi-type  library  and 
_j  ^  inforrnation  networks,  including  both  profit  and  not-for-profit 

^libraries  from  the  public  and  private  sector,'and 

>^  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  such  plans  be  developed  atJtbe^ 

national,  regj|pnal,'and  local  level  to  include  specific  plans  for  a 
national  periodicals  system  and  the  concept  of  a  national  lending 
*  ^     .  library  for  print  and  nonprint  materials,  and 

%  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  plans  be  developed  for  the' 

•    .    coordination  of  library  and  information  networks  and  programs 
which/would  identify  the  responsibility  for  such  coordination  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Library 
and  Learning  Resources  (or  its. successor)  and  the  State  library 
agencies,  and  such  other  agencies,  organizations,  orlibraries  as^ 
are  involved  in  su,ch  networks,  and  -O- 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  control  of  such  networks  remain  at 
the  State^or  regional  level,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RES^VED,  that  mechanisms  be  developed  to 

ensure  actes§^3y  all  individuals  to  such  networks  and  programs, 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Federal  and  State  funds  be  made 
available  to  continue  to  support  and  interconnect  existing 
networks,  as  well  as  to  develop  new  networks,  and  that  such 
funds  be  designated  for  network  operations  and  for  grants  in 
support  of  local  cooperative  actionAancI 


tionl  anci 
I  age\cie! 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  thataH  age\cies  and  institutions  that 
provide  education  and  continuing  education  for  library 
practitioners  should  offer  training  in  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 

'    j^bilities  which       help  ensure  that  practitioners  are  competent 
to  provide  access  through  these  networks  in  a  most  effective 
manner. 


Approved  in  General  Session 
ERLC64  ' 
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School  Libraries  whereas,  children  must  have  access  to  print  and  nonjDrint  learning 

*  materials,  and 

C-3 


WHEREAS,  cooperative  planning  must  be  encouraged  between 
school  and  public  libraries,  and  ^ 

WHEREAS,  comprehensive  programs  for  instruction  must  include 
coordination  of  library  services,  hours  of  service  expar\ded 
'  beyond  school  class  hours,'%nd  the  readily  available  services  of 
qualified  library, proressionajs,  and 

WHEREAS,  students  must  not  be  confronted  by  physical  and 
administrative  barriers  to  access,  and 

WHEREAS,  preschool  programs,  supplemented  by  parent-education 
programs,  should  be  provided,  .  . 

THEREFORE  pE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  School  and  public  library  boards  ^ 
and  administrators  should  est^lish  policies  for  cooperation,  and 
.for  instructional  programs  for  children  in  the  usage  of  the  library, 
and  ' 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  school  library  and  public  library 
staff  should  specify  procedures  and  implement  programs  for 
cooperation  in  accord  with  community  and  school  needs  and  for 
instructional  programs  for  children  in  the  usage  of  the  library, 
and  y 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  shall  set  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  library  in  each  school  and  th^t  States 
will  implement  these  guidelines  and  set  standards  for  libraries  in 
all  schools  and  evaluate  local  efforts  and  that  local  school 
districts  will  plan  and  implement  appropriate  programs  for  their 
communFties  which  fit  within  the  Federal  and  State  guidelines, 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  library  serviced  for  small  schools  be 
provided  through  cooperative  arrangements  contracted' among 
school  districts  or  through  regionalservige  centers  to  ensure 
certified  teacher  libraries  and  adequate  resources,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federal  Government  be  ujged  • 
to  fund  at  fully  authorized  levels  those  legislative  programs 
which  support  ♦improved  school  ^nd  public  library  services. 


, — .  \  — ■  ^""^^  '  ^ 

^"nroved  in  General  Session  ,    ^  .  ^ 
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Technology  for  the 
Promotion  of  the 
Common  Cood 


C-4 


\ 


WHEREAS,  Qrganizations  and  professions  have  been  and  are 

continuing  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  _ 
technology  for  the  storage,  communication,  and  manipulation  of 
information, , and  .      "  *  ^> 

WHEREAS,  we  have  a^continuing  interest  bath  professionally  and  as 
citizens  in  ensuring  that  these  raprdly  developing  technologies 
^         promote  the  common  good,  ' 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESQLVED,  that\he  Federal  Gove?nment  initiate 
/  continuing  studies  directed  at  evaluating  economic,  social;  and 

political  consequences  cff  information  and  data  processing 
technology  so  fhat  public  and  private  efforts  may  be  made  to 
.  direct  these  technologie^to  the  benefit  of  all.  '  , 


How  to  Effectively 
Use  Computer 
Technology 


C-5 


WHEREAS,  there  is  a  lack  of  information  and  coordination  about,  and 
between,  professions  and  organizations  that  provide  services  for 
human  development  such  as  youth,  elderly,  and  special  user 
groups,  and 

'WHEREAS,  libraries  can  facilitate  cooperation  between  thes^ 

professions  and  organizations  and  foster  dissemination  of  such 
information, 

*' 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  libraries  offer  material  and 
services  to"these  organizations  and  professions  that  serve  these 
groups  and  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  information  and* referral. 


Technology 
Transfer 

06  - 


WHEREAS,  many  emerging  technologies,  such  as  communications, 
printing  and  publishing  methodologies,  transmittal,  storage  and 
archival  technologies,  among  others,  are  now  available  in.  the 
public  domain  and  could  be  instrumental  in  supplementing  the 
flow  and  access  of  information, 

'THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federal  Government  address 
^     itself  to  transferring  and  applying  those  technologies  to  the 
storage  and  dissemination  of  information  by  libraries  and 
information  centers  of  all  varieties  with  the  goal  of  guaranteed 
minimum  basic  technological  access  for  every  individual, 
organization,  or  profession. 


\ 


 1  .  

*  Approved  by' Paper  Ballot 
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Federal  Programs 


C-7 


WHEREAS,  national  standards  for  library  and  information  services 
must  be  develope(d  l^l  consujtation  wiSm  the  national  library^ 
community  in  o^r  that  technology  ccwTipatible  in  hardware, 
language,  and  format  can  be  developed  to  allow  networks  to 
interact  effectively,  and 

WHEREAS,  existing  incompatible  networks  must  be  encouraged  to 
develop  the  technolog>^that  would  provide  actess  to  their  •  , 
mult^ple'clata  bases,  ^  _ 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RES0LVy3,  that  Federal  programs-. for 

development  and  utilization  of  technology  for  information 
storage  and  retrieval  be  coordinated.  The,  public  should  have  ^ 
access  to  Federal  data  bases. except  when  personal  privacy  or 
national  security  are  in  jeopardy.  The  library  and  intormatioh 
industry  professionals  should  assume  the  responsibility  for 
coordination  of  the  Federal  and  public  interest  in  information 
technology,  and  * 

lE  it  further  RESOLVED,  that  the  increased  application  of 
technological  advances  should  be^halanced  with  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  necessity^to  humanize  such  efforts.  All  plans  for 
future  services  shjHjJd  review  thpse  services  both  from  the 
technological  ancP||l  human  effect  point  of  view.  Information  in 
existing  national  centers  or  national  data  bases,  not  subject  to  ^ 
restricted  access,  should  be  made  available  to  all  libraries  on  an 
equal  and  mutually  beneficial  basis.  The^ application  of  existing 
or  future"  technology  should^  be  considered  in  plannihg  library  - 
services  to  implement  effective  methods  for  obtaining 
information  in  order  to  eliminate  inequities  caused  by 
inadequate  resources,  geographic  and  architecturaf  barriers,  and 
economic  deprivation.  .  . 


Technological 
Standards  Research 

C-8  ^ 


 T""^^^  '  I 

WHEREAS,  telecommunications  and  computer  technologies^re 
currently  in  place  and  facilitating  network  services  in  mar^ 
librarfes,  and   ,  . '  ^ 

WHEREAS,  sucR  services  would  be  greatly  enhanced  through  the^ 
development  of  technological  standards  that  would  assure 
cost-effective  library  systems,  and  ^ 

WHEREAS,  such  standards  would  provide  the  ability  to  form  larger 
networks,  thereby  providing  national  access  to  information  by 
any  library  and  information  center,  and 

WHEREAS,  only  some  libraries  have  been  abjg  to  avail  them^plves  of^ 
such'technology,      *         ^  , 

^  <f 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  private,  an* the  public  sectors 
join  in  furthering  research  directed  toward  Ihe  development  of 
technological  standards,  and       ^     '  ,  ^ 


^ '^proved  by  Paper  Ballot 
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Resolutions — ^technology>  l^esource  Sharing  and  SducatiorTl      ,  - 

'  BE  n  FURTHER  R^SOLVp,,th^  furrcls  be  sought  which  would 
^  ,   assure  everyjibrary ^  af  least  one  cpcnputer  te<minal  connected 

to  ani^appropriate  number  of  data' bases.  ^ 


Preservation  of 
Library  and/- 
Information 
*  Resources/Materials 

C-9 


VVHEREA^^  library  and-tnfo?mation"^i^sources  are  continuing  and  will 
continue'to  deteriorate  unless  measures  are  taken  to  deter  that 
deterioration,  .     ,    ►  C 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  f^ESOLV^,  that  ^ortPCe  made  on  tHe  Federal,  . 
^  State,  and  local  levels  to^^romot■e^and  advance  the  conservation 
qnd  preselvatTon  oid'l^/3^y-2|ifi  Jaformation-resourcesnjlaterials^ 
and    '  .  •     _  ^  ' 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  appVopriate  Federal,' State,  loca], 
and  private^gencies  address  the'following  issues: 

V)    the  adoption-  of  standards  (humidity  and  temperature 
controls)  for  the  storage  of  library  and  information 
resourcesn;(aterials;  '  .  • 

2)    the  support  of  research  on  the  environmental  effects  on 
library  and  information  resogrcesn;(ateriails;  ' 

-  3)     the  adoption  of'  manufacturir>g  standards  for  those 

resourcesn;(aterials  deemed  to  be  of  long-terrn  value  and  for 
those  considered  to*  be  of  archival  value;  and 

4)    the  provision  of  Federal,  Sfete/and  local  funds  to  survey 
libr'ary  and  information  service  facilities  and  upgrade  those 
not  providing  adequate  conditions  for  the  preservation  of 
materials  and  resourcgsr 


Interagency 
Cooperation 


C-IO 


WHEREAS,  rules  and  regulations  covering  various  federally  funded 
programs  somfefimes  cjiscourage  interagency, cooperation  and 
prohibit  access'to  library  and  information  resources,' 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,;that  all  future  Federal  rules  and 
regulations  encourage  interagency  cooperation  and  access  to 
federally  purchased  library  and  information  resources. 


Efimination  of 
Duplication, 


C-11 


Bt  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Resident  should  issue  an  executive  order* 
♦ .  amending  the  A-95  clearinghouse  review  process  to  require  that 
application  for  Federal  grants  be 'reviewed  to  reduce  duplication 
'    ofjnformation  services,  and 


Approved  by  Paper  Ballot 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  incentives  should  be  provided  to 
encourage  applicants  for  Federal  and  State  funding  programs  to 
demonstrate  that  thay  will  not  duplicate  an  information  program 
already  serving  the  target  group,  and  that  preference  should  be 
given  to  libraries  as  inforhiation  service  providers  where  such 
•  preference  would  not  duplicate  existing  programs. 


Telecommunication 
Networjks^  * 

C-12 


WHE1?EAS,  we  seek  to  maijitafn  diversity  and  autonomy  of  libraries 
and  their  collections,  and  to  provide  ^suitable  communications 
system  which  will  facilitate  equal  access  to'  information  for  air 
ritizens  and  eliminate  the  inequities  .created  by  physical  barriers 
. "  of  time  and  distance,  and  to  encourage  a  diversity  of'facilities 
and  services,  » 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  our  national  information  policy 
encourage: 

1)  interconnecting  all  networ1<s,"-fostermg  service  in  all  States 
,  and  Territories,  and  inviting  the  cooperation  of  all 
'  telecommunication  industries  to  provide  distributed  access 

broadband  common  carrier  service  to  homes,  businesses, 
agencies,  and  all  libraries;  ^ 

2)  the  integration  of  broadcast,  conference,  antl  private 
communications  and  ciocument  delivery  of  audio,  data,  and 

imaee'transmissions;  ^nd 

,      "  <j  « 

3)  ^    provision  of  lower  rates^for  libraries  and  edutjatipnal  4k 
services.      '  ,  " 


Interlibrary 
Cooperatioiv 


C-13 


WHEREAS,  formal  and  systematic, channels  must  be  developed  to  ^ 
provide  cooperation  arrrcfng  all  library  and  information  services 
in  order  ^o  improve  access  to'  all  information  for  all  citizens, 

>  .  -J 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Congress,  the  United  States 
*  *  Departmertfof  Education,  and  State  legis^atores.should  examine 
legislation  to  ensure  cooperation,  and  that  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  should  provide  incentives  through'^appropriatidns  for 
cooperation,  partigjiarly  by  increasing  funding  f^r  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  Ml  (Interlibracy  Cooperation); 


Cooperative 
Standards  and 
[  Networking 

C-14  <^ 


^^nroved  by  Pajfer  Ballot 

ERJC  , 


WHEREAS,  better  procedures  should" be  developed  for  gathering  and 
processing  ioformation  on  an  international'scale,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  application  of  technology  and  participation  in 

cooperative  projects  requires  the  development  of  and  adherence 
to  nnutually  acceptable  standards, 


J- 
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ft 

.  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  uniform  standards  for  national 
bibliographic  recortls  universally  adopted  be  irpplemented,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Library  of  Congress  be  charged 
•and  funded  to  promote  national  acceptance  and  use  of  gniforrti 
standards  for  the  developrnent  of  internationaj  networks;  and 

f 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federal  Government  in  concert" 
with  other  Government  or  international ^encies  support  the 
'  adoption,  of  technologicaPmechanisms  and  the  establishment  of 
professional  services,  including  programs  to  overcome  language  ^ 
barriers. 

%  It 

'  Continuing 
—         cuucaiion  Tor 
Librarians  ' 

< 

C-15 

WHEREAS,  technological  developments  demand  additional  training 
for  those  imparting  library  skills,  and  . 

.WHEREAS^  the  use  of  library  materials  and  services  depends  on  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  of  library  professionals. 

*  '  *                   ,»  • 

* 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  funds  be  made  available  far  the 
retraining  and  updating  of  thfse  imparting  library  skills,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED/that  the  continuing^education  of 
librarians  be  coordi^ipated  through  library  schbols,  library 
associations,  and  Stite  agencies,  . 

"  /     .            ^  ^  ^ 

<> 

Library  Skills 
Instruction 

C-16  . 

^      WHEREAS,  every  child  should  have  access  to  a  library,  and 

WKEREA^, ^reasonable  amount  of-tim'e  for  instruction  in  library  and 
informatioh^services  needs  to  be  established  in  the  curricula  of 
^  the  Nation's  schools  at  alj  [eyels,  . 

-  i'  ' 

f 

^    THEREFORE  BE  IT,  RESOLVED,  that  library  skills  instruction  curricula 
should  be  dev^lopejd  and  implemented  in'^elementary  and 
secondary  schpols;  colleges,  and  othefeducation^^l  fy;ogramsf 

" — •   : 

'Specialist  Staff  for 
State  Library 
Leaaersnip  ana 
Development  i 

C.17-  ' 

.-WHEREAS,  lilraries  serve  people  of  all  ages,  and                   "  ' 

WHEREAS,  the  1980's  will  require  maximum  use  of  resources, 
.  programs  that  anticipate  user  needs,  adaptive,  innovative,  aipd  ^ 
individualized  services,  and  cooperation  with  community  and 
governnient  pr6grams,  and^  * 

• 

WHEREAS,  librarians,  trustees,  and -community  leadei^  wfll  benefit 
from  program  assistance  designed  to  help  them  meet  the  needs 
.of.all  people,  <and     >                                  ^    ^     ^  . 

'  ^  Approved  by  Paper  Ballot 

.ERLOo 

m 

n  '        .  ■     •  ■.  ,  . 

JItesolutions— Technology^  Rtesou tee  Sharing  and  Education  

WHEREAS,  each  State  library  agency  staff  needs  traveling  specialists 
'  '  in  adult  services,  services  to  young  adults,  and  services  to 

•  children, 

,  ^     /  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 

Library  and  Information  Services  urges  each  State  to  provide 
specialists  in  adult,  young'adult,  and  children's  services  to  assist 
libraries  in  developing  needed  service  programs,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  urges 
Congress  to  enact  a  State  Library  Leadership  and  Development 
title  which  provides  matching  funds  enabling  States  to  provide 
these  positions  and  the  program  funds  needed  for  improving  ^ 
services  at  the  community  l§vel. 


Training  and 
Continuing 
Education/Staff 
Development 


C-18 


WHEREAS,  particular  attention  should  be  devoted  to  preparing  and 
continually  educating  library  and  information  professionals  to 
serve  many  diverse  user  groups  through  developing  skills  in 

o    pefeds  assessment,  utilization-of  data  bases,  and  other  new 
technologies  and  relevant  techniques, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  there  should  be  immediate 

restoration  and  increased  Federal  funding  for  library  education, 
research,  continuing  education,  and  demonstration  projects  in 
order  to: 

'  1)     recruit  minorities       students  with  a  specialized 

background  that  are  under-represented  in  the  library  and 
information  science  profession; 

2)  upgrade  facilities,  curricula,  and  facuky  com^Detencies  to 
prepare  gradjUates  to  cope  with  the  changing  information 
needs  of  society;  and      "  ^ 

3)  ■  provide  continuing  education  for  current  librarians. 


A 


^r^roved  by  Paper  Balldt^ 
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Special 

Constituencies: 
Library  Services  to 
the  Disabled  and 
Hearing-impaired 

DA 


Preamble 

It  should  be  understood  and  accepted  that  special  constituencies, 
including  disabled  and  hearing-impaired  persons,  do  not  have  the 
same  needs;  nor  do  these  constituencies  solve  these  needs  in  the  ^ 
sa»T)e  manner.  The  issues  addressed  herein  outline  specific  needs  of 
various  disabled  communities  and  hearing-impaired  communities. 

Two  specific  resolutions,  attempting  to  identify  needs  and 
address  various  methods  for  meeting  such  needs,  have  been 
synthesized  to  express  a  concerted  and  concerned  voice  addressing 
pertinent  issues  in  two  pacts:. 


A.  ) 

B.  ) 


les^ 


Access-related  Jssues^ 
Special  information  needs  of  hearing-impaired  persons 


S^ection  A: 

Access-Related 

Issues 


WHEREAS,  more  than  34  million  disabled  and  hearing-impaired 
Americans  are  significantly  unrepresented  in  public  and  pnwkte 
training,  and  in  the  delivery  systems  of  library  and  information 
services,  and 

WHEREAS,  library  and  information  services  programs  are  often 

housed  in  buildings  containing  numerous  environmental  barriers, 
and  ' .  ^ 

WHEREAS,  for  the  most  part,  neither  public  and  private  litfraries,  nor 
school  and  college  library  progracps,  adequately  provide  library^ 
and  information  services  for  persDns  with  developmental, 
hearing,  learning,  mental,  physical,^  and  visual  disabilities  and 
mental  handicaps,  and 

WHEREAS,  Section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act  (PL  93-112) 
mandates  physical,  programmatic,  attitudinal,  and  . 
communication  access,  and  '  ' 

WHEREAS,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chrfdren  Act  of  1975 
.(PL  94-142)  mandates  that  all  children  receive  an  equal 
education  in  the  most  integrated' setting  appropriate, 

THEREFOR£  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  '  " 

A.    Access^to  Library  Positions,  Boards,  Library  Programs  and 
Library  Training  Programs: 

1)  'Steps  shall  be  taken  to  assure  that  instructors  in  library 
and  information  services  training  programs,  as  well  as 
stdtients  participating  in  such  programs,  reflect  the 
participation  of  disabled  persons. 

.2) 


3) 


Library  training  and  continuing  education  programs 
shall  be  provided  for  library  personnel  to  increase 
awareness  of  special  needs  of  disabled  persons. 

Steps  shall  be  taken  to  assure  thatlhe  public  and 
private  complex  of  local,  regional,  and  State  school 


Appro^^Jn  General  Session 
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and  college  library  programs  inclijde  on  their  boards 
and  staffs  participation  by  disabled  and 
hearing-impaired  persons  and,  further,  that 
communication  and  support  services  be  provided.. 

B.    Access  to  Library  and  Information  Serv^ices  Programs  and 
Facilities: 

1)  ^  Steps  shall  be  taken  to  encourage  more  disabled 

persons  to  utilize  library  and  information  services;  and 
special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  provide  services 
through  video  and  audio  tapes,  captioned  films  and 
sign  or  foreign  language  films  ifor  non-English  speaking 
persons  or  users  of  American  sign  language. 

.  jjt  2)  iLThatJmmediate  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  all 

Tibraries'covered  by  Section  504  complete  transition 
and  self-evaluation  plans,  that  Federal  funds  be 
available  to  implement  said  plans,  and  thatihese  same 
libraries  commit  themselves  to  strict  adherence  to  said 
plans,  including  th^equired  modifications  for  program 
and  environmental  access. 

•  ,^  '  ^ 

3)  Many  other  libraries  shall  be  encouraged  to  review, 

■\  with  assistance  from  disabled  persons  and  groups, 

methods  by  which  their  fa^:ilities  can  be  made 
environmentally  and.programmatically  accessible. 

4)  Special  cbmmuni^ations  devices  (which  shall  include 
.but  not  be  limited  to  teletypes  for  hearing-imf^tired 
library  users,  reading  machines,  and  computer 

,      •  »      terminals  with  braille  and  speech  output  for  norvprint 

readers)  be  provided  wherever  possible. 

'  5)    Special  studies  s(iall  be  initiated  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  providing,  oh  a  long-term  loan  basis, 
equipment  for  the  translation  of  print  and  audio 
sources  intq  formes  of  data  \yhich  disabled  individuals 
.  >        ^  •  .        '    can  easily  employ.'  Such  a  loan  program  should  be 

modeled 'after  the  existing  machine  lending  program' of 
the  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped. 

C  '  Access  to  materials:' 

1)  The  Library  of  Congress  shall  coordinate  programs  and 
multi-sensory  servic^es  (print  books  used  in  conjunction 
v^h  cassettes  and  recorded  books,  and  captioned 
fifths)  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  developmentally 
disabled  and  persons  with  learning  disabilities.  This 
sh^l  be  done  with  the  participation  and  consultation 
of  disabled  consumers  and  directors  of  special^  ^ 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  ' 

2)  ^  Publishers  shall  be  encouraged  to  develop  materials 
relating  to  training  in  independent  living  for  rnentally 
restored  persons,  in  alliance  with  library  and 
information  services  programs  which  shall  be 
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developed  with  the  assistance  of  prospective  service 
recipients. 

3)  Information  on  the  incidence,  prevalence, 
characteristics,  treatment,  and  latest  research  findings 
on  "handicapping  conditions"  shall  be  provided  to  the 
public  through  special  statewide  networks. 

4)  Creation  of  video  tapes  and  other  media  aides 
specifically  designed  for  the  hearing-impaired  shall  be 
produced  with  the  participation  of  hearing-impaired 
persons,  and  distributed  on  a  national'level. 

D.    A(?tejss  for  Persons ^n  Institutional  or  Correctional  Facilities: 

\he  foregoing  recommendations  shall  be  adapted  to 
nife^the  needs  of  disabled  persons  located  in 
institutftaqal  or  correctional  settings.  * 


Section  B:  Special 
Information  Needs 
Of  ^ 
Hearing-Impaired  • 
Persons 


1 


WHEREAS,  hearing  impairment  is  the  single  most  prevalent  disability 
in  the  United  States  and  is  a  communications  barrier  that  has  led 
to  misunderstanding  ^and  ignorance  of  de^f  persons'  needs  by  the 
general  public,  and 

WHEREAS,  deafness  affects  people* of  every  age,  race,  ethnic  origin, 
"^d  educational  background,  and 

WHEREAS,*deafness  draws  people  together  in  a  unique  language 
which  has  its  own  context  and  meaning,  serving  as  a  native 
language  to  many,  with  English  aj  a  second  language, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  libraries  meet  the  needs  of  the 
deaf  in  the  following  manners: 

A.  State  Level 

tr 

1)  train  personnel  in'libfary  service  to  the  deaf. 

2)  establish  a  Library  Committee  for  tjne  Deaf  under  the 
a^uspices  of  the  State  Library  Commfssion,  which  will 

>     include  deaf  indrviduals. 

3)  ;  establish  a  clearinghouse  that  will  act  as  a  solje 
information  and  referral  source  in  the  State  to  assist  all  ' 
libraries  to  serve  the  deaf  and  the  general  public  on 
information. needs  about  deafness  and  services  for  the 
cleaf  for  interliDrary  loan:  ^      .  , 

B.  National  Level  °  '   . .  . 

^  enact  a  National  Library  Service  for  the  Deaf  under  the 
auspices  qf  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  service  shall 
*  be  devefoped  and"  devised  by  a  board  consisting  of 

deaf  professionals^  deaf  consumers,  library 
professionals,  and  "lay  persons.  .     .  * 


^  '  Approved  in  Ce 
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National  Indian 
Omnibus  Library 
Bill 
D-2 


WHEREAS,  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  funding  in  any  agency 
dedicated  to  the  development  or  operation  of  library  systems  in 
Indian  country*,  and 

WHEREAS,  such  funds  as^ave  been  used 'in  the  past  are  unreliable,  . 
inadequate,  and  usually  project-oriented,  and 

WHEREAS,  library,  cultural,  and  information  resources  at  a 
compensatory  level  are  now  urgently  needed  by  American 
Ind4&n/Alaska  Native  peoplejiving  on  or  near  reservations,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  agencies  are  increasingly  aware  that  Federal 
trust  responsibility  relating  to  education  mandates  inclusion  of 
library/inforniation  resources,  and  ' 

WHEREAS,  the  States  of  Arizona,  Illinois,  New  Mexico,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Washington^  and  Wisconsin,  heve  called  for  the  White 
House  Conference  to  support  specific  Indian  library  legislation, 

4 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  a 
NationaNndian  Omnibus  Library  Bill  to  include: 

1)  a  title  on  training,  both  pre-service  and  in-service,  to  be 
determined  by  tribes,  Alaska.Natives,  and  Aleuts  in. 
collaboration  with  higher  education  agendes  that  leads  to 
certification  for  Indian  libraryjworkers,  and  that  tribes  and 
their  designated  Indian  organizatioj?^  and  institutions  shall 
be  included  in  such  programs.  Particular  emphasis  would 
be  on  continuing  education  and  career  development, 
on-the-job  experience,  and  work  study; 

2)  a  title  on  historica^l  and  contemporary  materials  and 
dissemination  of  information  in  all  formats; 


DEFINITION.  OF  INDIAN  COUNTRY,  18  Ufiited  States  Code 
1151:  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  1 1 54  and  1 1 56 
of  this  tide:  the  term  "Indian  couhtfy^^as  used  in  this  chapter, 
means:  ^ '  ^ 

a)  .  all  land^  within  the  limits  of  any  Indian  reservation  under  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government, 
notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  any  patent,  and  including 
righis-of-way  running  through  the  reservation, 

b)  all  depend^ent  Indian  communities  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  whether  within  the»origihal  or  subsequently  ^ 
acquired  Territory  thereof,  and  whether  within  or  without 

"  the  limits  of  a  State,  and  o  .  ^ 

c)  all  Indian  allotments,  the  Indian  titjes  to  which^have  not'  ' 
'been  extinguished,  including  rights-of-way  running  through 

'    the  same.  '      *v-  ^ 


Approved 
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3)  a  title  on  construction  or  remodeling  of 
library/information/cultural  resource  facilities; 

4)  a  title  on  technical  assistance  to  be  provided  to  new  or  * 
developing  libraries; 

5)  a  title  on  the  support  of  library/information  services 
Indian  studies  programs  in  institutions  of  hfgher  education; 

6)  a  title  providingiinancial  support  to  Indian  communities,  ' 
both  Urban  an(f  rural,  as  a  means  of  conducting  information 
needs  surveys  in  building  a  base  for  library  development;' 

7)  special  purpose  program  grants  and  contracts;  and 

8)  a  title  establishing  a  National  Indian  Library  Center  that 
would  do  the  following: 

a)  implement  the  BIA  Plan  for  library/media/information- 
services  development  as  continuously  modified, 
monitored,  and  reevaluated  by  the  tribal  governments^> 
operating  under  it; 

b)  serve  ai^a  stimulus  and  focal  poin-t  for  the  preservation, 
*  production,  collection,  and  distribution  of  materials  of 

interest  to  Indian  Libraries;  ;  ^ 

c)  operate  as  a  clearinghouse  and  referral  center  for 
materials  (including  oral  history  and  language     fN^  ' 
materials);  v  ^         ''^  1 

dy    provide  technical  assistanqe  through'  a  bank  of  Indian 
resource  people  .who' c^n  provide  intensive^  short-term 
help; '    .      ^  ^  ' 

e)  Tacilitate  a  rjyational  network  capability; 

f)  establish  Ijfjks  between  the  National  Indian  Library 
Cerrter^and  hig'h  school  and  college  counselors 
regarding  Indian  students  and  library  career' training  • 
oppqrtunities;  and  »  ' 

'   '       g)     encourage* a  horizontal  approach  to  information  access 
funding  within  BIA,  so  that  health,  social  services, 
"   econorTiic  development,  job  training  and  other 

programs  carry  their  own  information  t^rvices  support 
components.  ^  •  ,^ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  hdian  Omnibus 
Library  Bill  should  be  administered  by  the  United  States 
DepartmeQtof  the  Interior's  Center  for  Information  and  Library 
Services  in  Ime  with  policies  established  by  tribal  governing 
•  boards.    ,    .         '  • 


^    Approved  in  General  Session  . 
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Information     ^  whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States  Territories  Jiave  identified 

Systems  in  U»S.  '  .       ^^^^     ^^^^  increased  access  to  information  and  to  be 

Teiritories     *  *      ^  '  served  by  trained  personnel,  and. 

Q.3  WHEREAS,  the  United  Stat^^s  has  the  responsibility  ,tb  assjst  these  * 

;United  States  Territories  to  strengthen  their  information  systems 
^  to  meet  their  own  identified  needs,  *  ,  ^ 

THEREFORE  BE  IF  RESOLVED,  that  the  United  States.assist  United 
States  Territories  in  the  establishment  of  bibliographic  control 
mechanisms  to  ensure  the  availability  of  and  accessibility  to  their 
govern ment  dqciiments,  literary  production,  technical,  economic, 
social  documentation,  etc.,  and 

•  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESC^LVED,  ^at  the  United  States  provide  financial 

and  technical  assistance  to  help  develop  the  necessary 
information  infrastructures'to  facilitate  their  participation  in 
'      national,  regional,  and  international  networking/^ad 

I      .     •  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on. 

Library  and  Information  Services  recdmrnend  to  the  President  of 
'  '  the  United, States  that'there  be  focus  on  the  United  States 

Territo^l-ies  to  accelerate  the  better  utilization  of  their  present 
\  resources,  §nd  that  avenues  be  sought  to  b£jild  new  information 

resources  as  needed.     .  * 
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Mi JlOrity  Needs  whereas,  the  Nation's  people  are  rich  in  cultural^and  ethnic 

f!  diversity,    '     ^  \  . 

i  *  THEREfORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,ihat  library  collections  and  personnel. 

*  training  shall  include  a  special  emphasis  on  the  indigenous 

ethnic  populations  of  the  local  community  they  serve,  and 


1    '     .  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  collections  and  staff  training  be 
developed  with  the  participation  and  assistance  o^ 
representati^ves  from  the  indigenous  ethnic  population  of  the 
local  community,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  categorical  grants  be  made 
^«  *\  available  to  sdhool,  public,  and  academic  libraries  to  accbmplish 

^>$r    «    *  ,  ^l^ese  goals. 
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International 

Information 

Exchanges 

E-1 


L 


WHEREAS,  there  is  a  need  to  start  and  expand  dialogue  among  , 
members^pf  the  international  community  for  the  sharing  qf  all 
/orms  of  information,  and  '  ♦ 

WHEREAS,  for  humanitarian  purposes,  the  sharing  between  nations  of 
all  undlassified  information  should- be  encourage'd,  and 
t 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a  need  to  .encourage  dissepnination  of  information 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  encourage  cooperation  in  the  exchange  of  '  < 
information  and  J^ersQnnel  among  all  countries,  and 

WHEREAS, 'the  library  and  information"  community  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  achieving  effective  exchange  of  information, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  UESOuC^ED,  that  a'^nevy  Federal  prograhi  be 

enacted  'and  funded  Which  wpuld  provide  for  an  exchange  and 
training  pfogram  f6r  library 'and  information  service  personnel; 
*and  '  .  \ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVEC3,  that  protocol  for  library  and  information 
'  exchange  in  the  United  iStates  support  the  participation  in  the 
Universal  Availability  of  PubHcations  and  encourage  the 
elimination  of  trade  and  other  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  library 
materials  and  informatiqrf  of  all^  kinds,  and  ^ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED/that  gs  Federal  and  State^programs  for 
networking  are  established,. consideration  for  infernationaJ 
communication  and  sharing  be  included  within  the  framework  of 
th^  networ1<s  which  are^created,,  and 

*  *  *• ' 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 'Federal  funcis  should  be  made 
available  for  the  implementation  of  international  networking. 


VJPederal  • 
International 
Communication 
and  Accountability 

E-2 


WHEREAS,  many  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United' States 
Covernment  are  ipvolved  in  the  international  exchange  of 
information,  and  ^ 

>  '  * 

WW€REAS,  there  is  no  central  coordination  of  activities,  resulting  in 

the  possible  duplication  of  efforf,  waste^  and  gaps  of  coverage, 
and 

if  ^ 

WHERE/\S,  the  United  States  should  examine  its  roi.e  in  the  new  ' 

inforjnation  society  and  should  formulate  policies  that  ar*e 

prospective  rather  than  reactive, 
*  » 

THEREFQRE  BE.  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  President: 

1)     make  a  report  on  governmental  agencies  engaged  in  these 
activities  and  attendant  costs; 
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2)  -make  recommendations  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort 
and  waste,  and  to  expand  coverage  where  appropriate,  and 

BE  ITf URTHER  RE^^QI^D,  that  on  thesis  ofthis  report  the 
Resident  formulate  necessary  procedures  to  coordinate  United 
States  partioipation  in  international  communication  and 
informatiotr^programs^  botl^-public  and  private.  * 


Approved  in'Oert^al  Session 
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Resolutloy— 'Internationai  Issues 


International 
Conference 

E-3 


WHEREAS,  recognjzing'that  the  unimpeded  flow. of  information  and 
^  published  materials  i^  essential  to  the  promotion  of  interaational 
peace'and  security,  and        ,  '   

WHEREAS,  the  need  for  an  international  standard  for  exchange 

programs  in  the  fields  of  science,  technology,  and  other  cultural 
matters  among  nations  and  international  corporations  is 
^    acknowledged,  and  ^ 

WHEREAS,  noting  that  the  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Unimsity, 
and  thejconomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  are 
interested  in  the  enhancement  of  all  cultures,  the  promotion  of 
civfl  rights,  and  the  status  of  womer^  in  all^iations, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  recoroQ^'end^to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  an  International  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  be-held.*'  ,  * 


Center  For 

International 

Studies 

E-4 


WHEREAS,  there  is  a  need  in  the  Unfted  States 
foreign  languages  and  cultures,  and 


yen  owl  edge  of 


WHEREAS,  the  Presidenf^s  Commission  on  Foreign  Languages  and 
International  Studies  has  reported  in  October,  1979,  and  , 
recommendi^  ways  to  address  this  need, 

THEREFORE  BEJT  RESOLVEOrthat  the  delegates  to  the  White. House 
Conference  support  the  concept  of  regional  and  ^national  centers 
tCLi((rther  international  understanding,  as  recommeacled,  by  the 


Cpmmission: 


Establish  an 
International  Youth 
Library 


E-5 


WHEREAS,  the  encouragement  of  appreciation  of  other  cultures' 
should  start  at  an  early  age,  and  there  exist  few  comprehensive 
international  cTollections  of  children's^  literature  in  th€  United 
States,  and      '  —  - 

WHEREAS,  a  collection  of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  value  to 
scholars  in  the  field  of'children's  service  and  could  serve  a»a 
'         ^  'Coordinating  point  and  demonstration  of  such  services,      •  ^ 

THEREFOI^E  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  tTiat  a  center,  similar  to  the 
^      .   International  Youth  Library  in  Munich,  be  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  ./         *    .  % 

/      _    J:^!^^.,^.   , 

BE  M  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  through  this^center,^  libraries 

throughoutjhe  country  be  encouraged  to  emphasize^children's 

-jyogramming  which  recognizes  the  posiyyej^ues  pf^ukufal  

liffaiences  ancrw:hifch^orr^  understanding.^  - 


r 


Approved  by  Paper  Ballot 
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«  Resolutionsr^-lnternational  Issues 


InternationAi 

Copyright 

Agreement 

E-e 


WHEREAS,  the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention,  and  .      *^       -  * 

.  \ 

WHEREAS,  the  nevy  United  States  Copyright  Act  altewsjhe  United 
*  States'to  move  toward  appropriate  international  cjc^pyright 
arrangements, 

THEREFORE'BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  United  States  should  continue 
.to  seek  improved  international  copyright- accords. 

/" 


1. 


r- 


'1/ 


*    .  \  ,  Af)proveti\by  P^per  BaKoI  * 
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Resolutions — Conference  Follow-up  and 'Commendation 


Ad  Hoc  Committee  ,  be  it' RE§0LVE[>,  that  the  National  Commission  on  Libraribs  and 

for  WHCLIS:  information  Science  convene  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  compose^ 

Phnnina  :inrl       '    •  ^    of  delegates  elected  by  each  delegation  to  the  White  House 

41     •     •  '           Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services  to  be  ^ 

Monitoring  responsible  for  planning  and  monitoring  Conference  follow-up 

.  activities. 

F-l 


Youth     *  ,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  there  be  at  least  one  youtli  appointee  named 

Representation  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 

•  ...  Science  as  a  voting  member,  th^t  States  be  encouraged  Ho  ' 

p,2  include  youths  on  their *library"^6bards  as  voting  members,, and 

that  local  governments  be^encouraged  to  include  at  lea^t  one 
youth  as  a  voting  member  on  the  local  library  boar^d. 

— '■ — '  '  ^  :  \ — '  

Future  White  House  BI  it  resolved,  that  a  WhUe  House  or  a  Feder'al  Conference  on 

Conferences  Library  and  Information  Services  be  held  every  decade  id 

establish  the  national  information  goals  and  priorities  for  the  next 
p.3    ^  .  decade,  to  assure  effective  transfer  of  knowledge  to  citizenry, 

EtS?  to  accomplish  this  goal  in  light  of  accelerated  changes  in^ 
information  technology  and  practices^  ^  — - — 


Commendatiorf  of 
Alphonse  F.  Trezi^a 

F-4 


Wl^EAS,  Alphonse  F.  Trezza,  as  director  of  the  National  ' 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  has 
demonstrated  dynamic  leadershipuin  many  of  the  arelte  of 
concern  to  this  White  fHouse  Conference  on  Library  and 
^  ^Information  Services;  and  has  initiated  many  of  the  plans  and 
-  activities  which  have  culminated  in  this  Conference; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  delegates  to  this    '  ' 
Conference,  acknowledge  and  congratulate  Mr.  Trezza  for  his 
contributions  to  this  Conference,  to  the  National  Commission, 
and  to  the  development  of  libraries  and  information  services 
throughout  the  United  States.      '  . 
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Approved  in  General  Session 

ERIC        ;     .  * 
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Resolutions — Conference  FoHow-up  and  Commendation 


Ad  Hoc  Group 
for  WHCLIS 
^Implementation 


WHEREAS,  it  is  necessary  that  the  resolutions  of  this  Conference  be 
carried  to^the  appropriate  agencies  and  bodies, 

THER6FORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  delegation  should  be 

established,  consisting  of  o'ne  lay  and  one  professional  member 
from  each  State,  Territorial,  or  speciaf  delegation  to  the  ^  ^  . 
Conference,  and  ,  •  * 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  National^Comniission  on 

Libraries  and  Information  Science  shall  assist  the  ad  hoc  group 
selected  by  the  members  of  ^is  delegation  from  its  number  to 
"^plan,"  itnpfement,  and  follow  up  resolutions  from  this  Conference. 


^Taslj,  Force  on^  - 
National 

Information  Policy 
F-6 


WHEREAS;,  while  we  support  the  concept  of  a  national  library  and 

information  act  to  establish  national  information^^licy,  and 

9 

WHEREAS,  Study  BiH  S.  11 24  does  not  adequately  address  the 
special  inforniatior^  needs  of  professions  and  organizations, 

T^HEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  task  force  on\he  special 
information  needs  of  professions  and  organizations  shall  be  y 
convened  pronlt^tly  by  the  National  Comnnission  on  libraries 
and  Information  Science  to  correct  thes^  dejicj^rities,  and^ 

BEIT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,^that  the  tasl<  force  shall  ^ddress'a  report 
anjcl  recomnriendation  to  be  given  to  the  legislato/s  and  staff  . 
persons  franriing  a  National  Library  Act,  and  shall  Include  ^ 
participation  of  providers  ^.nd  users'of  information  services 
appropriate  to  organizations  and  professions.  / 


^      l^pproved  by  Paper  Ballot  • 
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An  Overview  of  the  Conference 


Orimns  of  the  """^^  Confereno^  opened  as  the  Nation  moved  with  increasing 

):  \  ^Q--  speed  into  an  era  that  many  students  and  observers  ofjong-term  . 

COniereneer:  l!>oy-l»//        social,  political,  and  economic  trends  now  calljhe  "Informatiorf 

'    *  Age."  As  the  1970's  ended,  social  scientists  estirT>ated  that  more  than  « 

50  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product  came  from  activ^es 
related  to  the  production,  exchange",  and  use  of  information." 

^>  •      The  extent  of  today's  information  activities  wa$  hardly 

forseeable  in  1957  when  Channing'Bete,  Sr.,  a  libeary  trustee  from  ^ 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a  White  House  ffl 
Conference  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Trustee  Association. 
Active  support  by  the  American  LibraiV  Association,  other  concerned 
indivrduals  and  special  groups  kept  Mr.  Bete's  idea  alive.  Meanwhile, 
V,    •  '  *  in  response  to  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 

Commission  on  Libraries;  which  was  appointed  by  President  Lyndon  ' 
,   *     B.  john;5on  in  1966,  Congress  enacted  in  1970  a  bill,  P.L.  91-345, 
establishing  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  (NCLIS),  as  a  permanent,  independent  agency.  ^    *  ^ 

.  ^  •  '  The  establishment  of  NCLIS  accomplished  two  things.  First, 

'  ^  NCLIS  endorsed  the  concept  of  holding  a  White  House  Conference 

oij  Library  and  Information  Services,  adding  momentum  to  the  idea. 
Second,  the  existence  of  a  permanent  Federal  agency,  concerned 
solely  with  libraries  an^  information  science,  provided  &  locus  of^ 
responsibility  for  planning  and  conducting  the  Confere.nce  itself,  and 
for  spearheading  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations'coming 
^  '         out  of*  the  (Conference.  •  •  > 

President  Johnson  and  his  three-successors.  Presidents  Richard 
.    .  ■  '  '  M,  Nixon,  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter,  all  supported  the  - 

concept  of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
•^Service^. 

PL  93-568,^which  became  Iaw1n  1974,"  authorized  and  ^ 
requested  the  President .to^call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services^ot  later  than  1978  "to  develop  ^ 
recommendations  for-the  further  i'mproyement  of  the  Nation's 
^  libraries  and  information  centers  and  their  use  by  the  public/'-Jhe 
'  Justice -Department  ruled  that  so  long  as  the  President, issued  the  cajl 
fQf  the  national  meeting  by  1978,  the  Conference  itself  legally  coUrB 
o6cur  iater»     ,  '  *  " 

The  law  said  that*th^  Conference  should  set'gbals  confeist^nt 
with  the  following  seven  statenjents:  •  '      *    :  • 

•    o  AccesTsctp  information  amr  ideas  is  indispensable  to  the 
^  developmjent  ofJiumah  potential,  the  advancement  of 
civilisation,  and  the  continuance  of  ^njightened    ^  '  ^ 
self-government.-.        -   ^  ^  \  "  * 

o  The  preservation  and  the  dtssemination  of  infowiation  and 
ideas  are  the  primary  purpose  and  function  of  libraries  and^  ' 
information\:enters.  ♦ 
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"  .       ,      o  The  growth  and  augmentation  of  the  Nation's  libraries  anch 

^     ^      .  "  information  centers  a/e  essential  if  all  Americans  are  to  have 

'      i  '  reasonable  accessro  adequate-,  services  of  libraries' and 

.   i  '  information  centers. 

'  ' .  ^        .   '    cxNew  achievements  if),  technology  offe'r    potential  for 

*  .        enabling  libraries  and  information  centers  to.serve  the  public 
'  more  fully,  expeditiously,  and  economically^ 

^     \       o  Maximum  fealizathn  .of  the  potential  mherent  in  the'use  of 

•  ,  •  -        advanced  technology  by  libraries  and  information  ceriters 
requires  cooperation,  through  planning  for,  and  coordination 
o1,  the  services  of  libraries  and  information  centers* 

^  oThe  National  Cpmmission  on  Libraries  and  Information 

^  ,  ^     .  ;Sc/eQce  is  developing  plans  for  meeting  national  needs  for 

^  ^  library  and  inforrpation  services,  and  for  coordinating 

activities  to  *meei  those  needs. 

o  Productive  recommendations  for  expanding  access  to 
libraries  and  information  cen^rs  will  require  public 
,  ^  -  understanding  and  s^upport  as  weft  as  that  of  public  and 

private  libraTi^s"  \nd  information  centers 

On  May  4,  ]977,  President  Carter^igned  the  Fjscal  Year  1977 
Sui^lemental  Appropriations- Bill  which  set  aside  $3.5  milliosi  for 
NCLIS  to  plan  and  conduct  the  Conference.  Just  before  leaving  office 
\fi  Jan%ry  1977,  President »Ford,  in  keeping  with  PL  93-568  had 
naniednS  persons  to  the  official  White  House  Conference  Advisory 
Committee.  The  law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  13-  additional 
persons  to  the  coaim^ttee:  fjve  each  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate  an^  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represerifativ^s  and  three  by 
tlie  NCLIS  Ghafrman.  The  evenlual  28-member  committee  ^ 
represented  a  v^ide  range  of  geographical  regions  and  professiohal 
expertise.  In- September  19,77,  NCLIS  hiredra  small  planning  staff  to  ( 
assist  th^  States-and  Territories  in  planning  pre-White  House 
Conferences  and  defining  the*«issues  for  the  national  .Conference. 

i   Dr.  Frederick  Burkhardt,'  chairman  of  NCLIS  fromT^O  until- 
he  retired  in  May  1978,  ov^aw  the  early  planning  for  the         li.  - 
Conference.  Alphonse  F.  Trezza,  executive  director  of  NCLIS,  diVectfl' 
supervised  the  planning  from'  1 977  to  January  1 979.  -  \ 
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state  Meetings  and 
Delegate  Se^lection: 
1977-1979 
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In  September  1978,  Charles  BentODJ^^^' 'pointed  chairman 
of  NCLIS  and  assumed  responsiWltlyTorConference  planning.  On 
February  1,  1979,  Marilyn  Killibrew  Cell  v^as  named  executive 
director  of  the  White  House 'Conference  staff.  , 

Under  guidelines  developed  by  the  staff  and  approved  by 
'NCLIS,  58  pre-Conferences  were  held  to  ensure  all  U.S.  citizens  and 
residents  an  opportunity  to  express  thejr  concerns  and  to  provide 
ideas  on  the  agenda  and  structure  of  the  Conference.  These 
conferences  were  convened  in  49  of  the. 50* states;  in  the  U.S. 
Territories  of/Amerigan  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust  Territories,  The 
Commonwealth  pf  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  The  Commonwealth 
*of  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Additional  conferences  were  h^ld  for  American  Indians  living  on  or^ 
\nrear  reservations  and  for  Federal  librarians  from  Federal- libraries. 
Georgia  conducted  the  first  in  September  1977.  By  April  1979,  49 
states  (all  except  South  Dakota),,  six  United  States  Territories,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and' American  Indians' living  on  or  near 
(reservations,  had  met  for  pre-Conferences  to  define  the  issues,  vote 
V)n  resolutions  and  elect  delegates  to  the  national  Conference.  The  ^ 
mdian  Conference,  meeting  in  Denver  in  Octobe*  1978,  was  the 
result  of  a  special  request  to  the  Advisory  Committee  by  the  National 
Indian  Education  Association  to  conduct  a  conference  to  address  the 
special  library  and  informatfpn  needs  of  Indian^.  At  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Library  Committee,,  an  additional  pre-Conference,  cafled  the 
Federal  Libraries  and  Information  Services  Pre-White  House 
Conference,  convened  ^n  July  1979.  This  Federal  library  community, 
which  had  not  participated  in  the  earlier  planning  process  for  the 
White  House  Conference,  elected  two  delegates  and  two  alternates  to. 
the  national  Conference  and  also  produced  numerous  resolutions  and. 
recommendations. 

Partial  funding  for  the  4)/e-CoiTerejiices, came  from  Federal 
money  administered  by  NCLIS.  The  States  and  Territories  contributed 
the  rdgnaining'45  tQi64  percent  according  to  a  formula  based  upon 
their  populations.  The  number  of  delegates  and  alternates  selected  by 
each  pre-Cpnference  for  the  national  Conference  wa's  determined  by 
each  State'snotaf  representation  fn^the  United  States  Congress. 

^  PL  9V568  did  not  specifically  require  selection  of  delegates  to 

the  pre-Conferences  and  to  the  national  Conference  with  a  ratio  of  {  * 
ohe-third  library  and  information;  services  professionals  to  two-thirds 
lay  persons  or  community  representatives.  -Rather,  th^  law  said  the 
Conference  should  bring  together:* 

o  representatives  of  local,  statewide,  regional,  and  national     ^  ^ 
institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  and  associations  which 
provide  library  and  information  services  to  the  public;, 

o  represer^atives  X)f  educational  institutions;  agencies, 
organizations,'  and  assiocia^igns  (including  professional  and  , 
scholarly  associatk%os  for  the  advancement  of  education  a'nd 
^         research);  ^ 

o  persons  with  special  Knowledge  of,  and  special  competence 

in,  technology  as  itjnay  be  used  for  the  improvement  of 
•  library  ana  infarmmion  services;  and 
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o  representatives  of  Federal^  State,  and  local  governments, 
A         professional  and. lay  people,  and  othej, members  of  the 
general  public. 

Congressiona'^hearings  on  the  Conferencje  leg^'slation  made  it 
clear  that  Congress  did  not  want  the'White  House  Conference  to  be 
strictly  a  gathering  of  professionals^  Therefore,  one  of  tne  fourteen  * 
planning  memoranda  that  NCLIS  s^nt  to  the  States  speljied  out  the 
one-third,  tvyo-thirds  rule.  Conference  planners  followed  this  rule  in 
selecting  delegates  to  the  national  Conference  as  well  asjhe  State 
and  Territory  meetings.    ,     ,  ,  ^ 

Delegates  to  the  pre-Conferences  passed  approximately  3,000 
resolutions  and  recommendations  and  el&cted'568  delegates  and  238 
alternate^  to  the  White'House^Confer^nice.  The  White  House 
Conference  Advisory»Cpmmittee  chose  an  additional  1Q5 
delegates-at-large.  ^Because  the  delegates;  were  diverse  in  background 
and;epresented  a  cit)ss  section  of  American  society,  bringing 
together  m*any  users  and  potential  users  oMibsary  and  information 
services,  the  White  House  Conference  prd^ded  a  true  demonstration 
of  participatory  dennocracy.  Sociodemographic  statistics  on  the 
delegates  are  provided  in  the  appendices  to  this  report. 

\)elegate  preparation  for  the  Conference  had* two  chief  goals. 
The  first  was  to  ensure  that  thexlelegates  were  able  to  address 
effectively  the  issues  that  concerned  th6m  and  the  people  they 
represented.  The  second  was  t©  assist  them  to  translate  these 
concerns  into)  realistic  and*specific  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.   .      ^  '     *  j[*  * 

*^The  preparation  process  involved  a  variety  of  elements  ranging 
from  efforts  to  givathe  delegates  access  to  infornnation  on  the  issues 
to  helping  them  with  lodging  and  transportation. 

-The  State;and  Territory  meetings  th^t  began  in  Fall  of •1977 
provided  practidaf  parliamentary  experience  for  many  of  the  people 
who  later  became  delegates  to  the  Conference.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  delegates  tfe  the  paUonal  Conference  participated  in  State, 
Territorvpr  Stfeer  pre-ConTerence  meetings.  Partippants  learned  how 
to  define  issues;  negotiate  fheii;^^erences  and  reach  consensus. 
They  begaaa  continirtntg^dialogue  wjth  librarians  and  other 
information  providers  and  th^  consume?^  who^use  library  and 
information  services,  discussing  thfe  respective  needs  of  the  rpl&jor 
groups.  Many^f  them  increased  their  awareness  of  the  issues  that 
concerned"citizens  living  in  their  areas.    ,  • 

The  regional  and' Special  meetfngs  produced  more  than  3,000 
resolutions.  A  specjal  publication  ^as  prepared  sumAiarizing these  * 
flB|plutions  and  incorporating Ihe  analysis  prepared  by  King  Research 
(Issues  and  Resolutions;  A  Summary  of  Pr^zConference  Activities), 
Issued  to  the  delegates  prior  to  the  Conference,  the  summary^ 
permitted  delegates  to  examine  similarities  and  differences  on  key 
issues  throughout  the  i:iati  on.  ^5r^ 

In^the  final  weeks  b'efOre  the  Conference,  memoranda  and 
special  informatipn  concernrhg  logi^cs  and  agenda  w^re  issued  tp*  ' 
all  delegate;^  and  alternates.  In  addition,  each  delegate  was  personally 
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 '  :  '  

contacted  by  telephone  to  ensure  that  all  arrangements  were  in  order 
and  thill  the  special  needs  of  individuals  were  met. 

^  Twa^riesof  publications  provided  information  on  the  key 

issues,  Discussion  Guides  and  T^eme  Conference  Summaries,  The 
.  ,  ^      .  •  Discussion  Guides  summarized  key  issues  in  each  of  the  Conference 

theme  areas.  The  Theme  Conference  Summaries  provided  overviews 
"    '  of  five  special  pre-Conferences  on  critical  issues. 

.In  addition,  a  series  of  Context  Papers  was  prepared.  The 
Context  Papers  included  reprints  from  journals  and  scholarly  articles, 
and  provided  delegate?  with  a  brpad  overview  of  the  state  of 
information  servicesifi  theJnformation  Age.  A  six-part  audiotape 
.  •     "    .  •  series  was  produced  and  disseminated.  Entitled  Dialogs  on  the  Future 

of  Library  and  Information  Services,  Ahe  tapes  captured  varying  points 
of  view  on  ke^  issues  as  expressed  Oy  leading  spokespersons.  The 
production  of  the  tapes  was  made  pWible  through  a  grant  from  the 
'National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

A  complete  list  of  publications  and  media  prepafed-for  the 
Conference  is  included  ip  the  appendices  to  this  report. 

♦  ^  The  ranks  of  the  91 1  delegates  and  alternates  were  swelled  by 

approximately  2,600  other  participants,  making  this  White  House 
Conference,  with  a^total  of  3,500  participants,  the  largest  in 
attendance  at  one  single  site  of  any  White  House  Conference  in 
history.  The  other  participafits  inducted  public  and  private  sector 
representatives,  prominent  private  citizens,  dignitaries  from  abroad, 
and  representatives  of  the  media. 


"        The  large  attendance  and  widespread  interest^that  tF 
"      ,  Conference  generated  resulted,  in  part,  from  cqncerted  efforts  to 

^'strengthen  the  base  of  support  for  the  Conference  andlrom  a  national 
'  public  awareness  campaign. 

The  Conference'' staff,  with  the  cooperation^of  associations,  v, 
'  universities,  government  agencies  and,private  organizations, 
organized  a  series  of  meetings  cfnd  five  theme  conferences  to 
generate  additional  ideas  and  issues  to  augmentihe  resolutions  and 
^    ^  '  recommendations  approved  by  the  pre-Conferences. 

The  theme  conferences  dealt  with  Federal  Funding 
Alternatives,  the  Structure  an<}  Governance  of  Library  Networks,^ 
^  Libraries  and  Literacy,  International  Information  E/change,  and  New  ^ 

>  Communication  and  Information  Technology.  / 

'The  Conference  staff^n  conjunction  with  the  American 

.  a;  Society  for  Information  Science  (ASIS),  also^organized  two  planning 

♦  meetings  bringing  together^more  than.  60  leaders  of  library  and 

information  services  associations  ancj  organizations.  The  staff  also 

organked  a  25-member  Information  Community  Ad.visory 

*  \      .  .  Cognmitfee.  This  committee,  representing  a  wide  range  of  information 

interests,  met  th^ee  times  before  the  Conference  and  provided 

valuable  insights  and  support  from  thg  private  sector. 
*  '  * 

■  The  purpose  of  these  meetings^was  to  entourage  the  free 

exp>essioh  oTf  ideas  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  librarians  and  users  of 

^  library  ^nd  information  services  on  the  issues  anpTobjectives-of  the  • 

'  •  '  •   White  House  Conference.  ^  -  ^       .  ' 

eric;  ,     '  -  .         ;     92  •  93 


Based  on  a  consensus  from  pre-Cpnference  activities,  the 
Conference  planners  concluded  that  the  White  House  Conference 
shouldl^e  structured  primarily  .in  terms  of  user  needs.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  the  States  and  Territories  revealed  a  variety  of  groups  with 
•important  stakes  m  the  issues  of  library  and  information  services. 
The^  iricluded  libraries— public,  school,  academic,  research,- 
Federal^  State,  special;^  information  service  organizations — 
clearinghouses,  publishers,  broadcasters,  database'producers;  the 
government— Federal,  State,  and  local;  educational  institutions;  the 
private  sector- business  and  industry,  un|6ns,  foundatipns;  anQsthe  ^ 
gene'ral  public. .  ^  .  ^  ^  ,         '  \ 

^-Individually  authored  discussion  guides  wer^  prepared  to  assist 
delegatesjn  examiningjhe  five  themes  of  the  Conferenfe  and  user 
needs.  These  are  summarized  here.     '  ' 

Library  and  Information  Services  to  Meet  Personal  Needs: 

<5  Should  Jibrary  arid  information  providers  offer  n.evv  services 
to  meet  personal  ne^ds?  ^  ' 

o  What  national  policy  issues  must  be  addressed^if^ libraries 

and  information  services  are  to  effectively  meet  personal 

y  needs? 
\  ' 

t  ,  •  .  .  # 

o  How  should  library  and  inforrDation  services  be  expanded  or 
redesigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  constituencies?    .  . 

^  What  legislative  and  funding  initiatives  are  required  to  foster 
€^   effective  use  of  limited  resources  in  our  Nation's  libraries? 

*  '    .  r 

^6  Whatweasures  will  encourage  maximum  use  of  the  Natfbn's 
information  resources^  .  -  - 

[library  and  Information  Services  for  Enhancing  Lifelong^L^arning. 

o  How  could  the  present  Federal  legislative  program 
Supporting  libraries  and  information  services  (school,,  public  ^< 
and  acadepnic)  be  more  effectively  administered?  / 

^  o  What  are  th^  respective  roles  and  areas  of  cooperation 

between  school  and  public  libraries  in  meetingHhe-^ needs  of 
,    schoo/-ag^  children?  '  *  , 

o  How  best  can  a  national  networlcbe  implemented  to  support 
the  Nation's  educational  go-als? 

o  How  can  libraries  and  informa^on  ^services  improve  and 
enhance  the  lifelong  learning  opportunities  of  the  Nation's 
citizens?  '  f 

o  How  can  libraries  and-inforpnation  services  best  be  used  to 
^  /promote  literacy?  ' 


o  Should jhere  be  a  "^reate/*  percentage  of  State  support  in  the 

total  (uniting  of  public  libraries  and  what  are  the  dimensions 

of  the  Federal  role? 

*     ,  #- 
o  Should  those  academic  and  research  libraries  with     ^  ^    ^  " 

collections  of  regional' arid  national  significance  be  Recorded 
^  special  status py  the  Federal  Government?     '  ,  ,  |  " 

oHow  can  local' community,  public  school  and  academic 
libraries  and  information  services  that  support  our  national 
educational  prograrns' adapt  to  the\hs^nging  social  and 
technologttial  environment? 

Library  ah3  iRfprmatron  Services  for4mproving  Organizations  and  the. 
Professions.  \  "     ^  .  ^ 

o  What  new  rotes  and  services  should  libraries  and  otnert 
information  proyiders.assume  in  serving  organizations  and  ^ 
professions?  •  ;  , 

o  What  kinds  of  information  delivery  services  should  be  trsecfv 
to  meet  the  needs  of  organizations  and  professions? 

o  How  can  libraries  and  information  providers  best'setye  the 
*    needs  of  special  constituencies  such  as  professional  grpufis 
and  non-profit  organizations? 

6  What  should  be  the  roles  of  the  Federal  Cd^ernment  and  the 
\private  sector  in  pr,Qviding  information  5erv/ces  and  systems 
that  serve  drganizations  andi)rofessions?  ' 

o  7o  what  extent  should  information  be  made  available  to 
.  individual  'and  organizational  users? 

Library  and  Inforhnation  Services  for  Effectively  Coaming  Society. 

^  How  best  can  we  distribute  information  needed  for 
governirig  society  ?  ' 

Q  Should  government  share  its  jegislative  information  system 
developed  by  the  Congressional  Researeh  Service? 

'  o  what  new  services  'can  libraries  offer? 

'  o  What  are^the  issues  ip  freedom  of  information^ 

o  How  do  we  ensure  the  preservation  of  information  sources 
necessary  for  governing  society? 

o  Do  we  need  a  national  information  policy? 

Library  andjnformatidn  Services  for  Increasing  Ipterriational 
Cooperation.  ^        *  ^     '  *  ^ 


o  In  a  pluralistic  world,,  do  Americans  need  more  information 
Jrorj]  abroad?  Do  other  peoples  )ieed  new  types  of  U.S. 
iliformation?  If  s6,  how  can  these  needs  be  met?  ^ 

o  How  can  comprehensive  and  well-artjculated  policies  jStnd 
procedures  {or  sharing  US.  information  best  be  developed?' 

o_/iS_  technology  advances,  how  can  the  goal  of  broader 
informatiop  flow  be. balanced  with  the  rights  of  private- 
corporations  and  nation  states  to  control  the  information 
they  generate? 

o  Why  should  the  underlying  international  imbalance  and  the 
ability  to  create  and  di^semirfate  infprmation  be  reducejd? 

o  How  can  the  United  States  help  the  developing  countries 
^  meet  their  information  and  communice^ion  needs? 

The  above  descrrption  of  the  thematic  stru'ctiJre  and  the  tnajor. 
issues  raised  under  that  structure*  were  tbe  basis  for  the  organization 
of  the  Whit^  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Ir/formation  Services/ 
However,,  the  actual  content-of  the  Cpnference-4ahd,  therefore,  its 
results — were  determined  primarily  by  the  delegates 'themselves  in  - 
their'various  sessions.  >    .  ' 


The  Conference  process  was  designed  to  funrtel  resolutjon6  . 
from  broad-b^ed  smalLworking  groups  to  final  acticjn  on  the  part  of  * 
'the,efttire  voting  body;  after  priority-setting  in  theme  sessions.* 

^     Delegates  were  assigned  to  one  of  34  Sn^all  working  groups 
according  to  their  choice  of  theme  areal.  Any  delegate  who  had  not 
indi<jated  a  th^?  area  was  numerically  assigned  to  a  working  group!^ 

The  process  of  thfe  smalhworking  groups  was  very  imporfant  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Conference.  The  Conference,  plan  was  designed  so 
that  most  of  the  resolutions  would  be  iormulated  in  these  sessions. 
Any  combination  or  refinement  of  these  initial  resolutions  would  be 
at  theatieme  area  level.  Given  that  there  could  be  overlap  in  interests 
and/or^oncerns  among  the  five  thence  areas,  the  process.provided  ' 
for  a  general  Resolutions  Committee  of  elected  delegates  Avho  were 
empowered  [0  make  those  combinations,  accommodations^,  and/or 
other  alterations  that  would  per/nit  composite  resojutions  to  be  voted 
on  by  all  of  the  delegates.  *  /  ^  * 

h  -  ^ 

-    The  constituent  groups/for  the  Cbnference  had  a  ver^ 
impbrtant  role  in  the  schedofing  of  the  activities  of  the  Conference. 
Specific  requests  were  mad'e  by  delegates  and  others  during  the 
Conference  planning  to  increase jhe  amount  of  scheduled  time  for 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  for  the  Conference,  for  the  small  group 
working  sessions,  for  the  theme,  sessions,  and  for  the  general  voting 
sessions.  Arbitration  among,  all  of  the  requests  allowed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  Conference  by  late  evening  of  the 
opening  day.  The  fmal  schedule  allowed  nine  hours  for  small  group 


work  sessFons,  six  hours  for  theme  sessions,"  ar\(d  six  hours  for  general 
voting  sessions.  • ;  °,  '  " 

■    The  feeling  of  many^fessionaJ  and  lay  delegates  was  that 
maximum  time  shbuld  be  allowed  for  the  delegates  to  deliberate  and 
votejon'.the  final  resolution^These  feelingf*were  reflected  in  the  fmal 
schedule. 


By  May  1979,  many. suggestions  cdnceTaing^bth  thg  process 
and  the  rules  for  the  Conference  had ''accumulated.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  reflected  consensus,- others  indicated  conflicting      ■  . 

purmses.  Jn  June  1 979,  a  first  draft  of  the  propped  rules  was 
submifted  to  the  Advisory  Committee  and  to  the  National 
Commission  for  review.  These  rules  took  into.account  the  suggestions 
that  had  been  received,  following. the  review,  the  first  draft  of  the 
proposed  rules  was  published  jn  the  Federal  Register,  on  September 
'13,  1979.  During  the  time  period  for  publit  comments,^  hundreds  of 
letters,  telephone  calls,  and  matlgrams  wjere  received.  "  _ 

<f  ..  "  . 

Aspects  of  the  Conference  that  the  communications  addressed 
concerrted  the  definition  of.roles  of  participants^rules  on  replacement 
of  delegates;  voting-procedures  (including  a  suggestion  of  a  paper 
ballot  procedure);  seating  .of  delegates  arfti  alternates;  rights  of 
alternates  or  others  to  speak  in  working  group,  theme,  or.general 
sessions;  deadlines  for  suggestio9,s  of  new.^busrness;  quorums; 
executive  sessions;  and  credentials  of  delegates.  The  major  area  of 
concern  wa'^  the  process  for" forming  resolutions.  The  consensus  was. 
that  the  resolution^process  should  be  controlled, by  the  delegates. 

For'  this  reason,  the'revised  jules  that  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  Of  October  IB,  197^,  proposed-a-ReSolutions  Committee  - 

compo's&a^olely  of  delegates.    "  '  . 

,     ,    ^  „     .     •  "  '    ■  , 

Another  itenlof  concern  was  the  chairmanship  qj.  the  working 
sessions.  After  considering  all  of  the  Suggestions  from  diverse  i/iteresr 
groups  it  was  determined  that.only  those  who  could  not  vote  or  did 
not  have  authority  to  speak  in  the  context  of  the  Conference  could,- 
as  disinterested  parties,  chair  any  df  the  meetings.  ^  . 

The  rcJles  of  moderators  of  the  them^  sqssidns  and  moderators 
of  the  general -voting  sessions  were  also  considered  to  be  of  such  ' 
importance  that  onfy  individuals  uniquely  qualified.to  deal  with  the 
formal  political  processes  c^vcffing  could  be  considered  for  these  » 

■  rdes  For'this  reason,  a  Federal  judge  and  other  individuals  who  had 

■  demonstrated  capabilities  to  lead^su'ch  voting  meetings  were  selected^ 
for  .the  roles  of  moderators.  Other^ndividuals  were  trained  to  assume 
the  roles  of  facilitators  in  the  smaH^workirig  group  sessions. 

A  final  area  of  cenc&rn  on  the  part  df  delegates  v^s  that  both ' 
the  librarians  and  non-librariarts  among  them  should  have  vital  roles 
■  in  the  final  wording  of  the  Conference  Resolutions  as  well  as  in  the 
operation  of  the  Conference.. The'final  draft  of  the  proposed  rules,  .... 
distributed^to  the  delegates  on.^N6VemberJ  5,  1979,  defin'ed  the 
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Specific  roles  of  all  the  participants.  These  rules  stipulated  that 
delegates  or  alternates  should  not  be  small  group  facilitators  or 
moderators  of  theme  or  general  sessions.  They  also  stipulated  that 
alternate  delegates  should  n6t  sit^with  delegates  in  their  voting 
sessions,  nor  have  an  unchallenged  voice  in  the  Conference 
proceedings.  The  revised  rules  also  put  the  copduct  of  the  resolutions 
process  solely  in  the  hands  of  elected  delegates.  The  rules  provided 
for  the  election  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  small  working  eroup 
sessions  to  a  resolutions  committee  for  each  of  the  themes.  These  ^ 
,  theme  resolutions  committees  would  resolve  any  coriflict  or  overlap 
in  the  resolutions  from  the  small  working  groups  and  would  present 
revised  resolutions  to  the  delegates  in  their  respective  theme  areas. 

--     The  rules  also  provided  for  a  general  Resolutions  Committee 
cons^mg  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  theme  resolutions 
committees.  This  general  Resolutions  Committee  was  charged  to 
consider  all  of  the  theme  resolutions,  and  to  formulate  those 
resolutions  that  were  not  voted  as  top  priority  by  the  theme  areas  into 
a  "p^per  ballot/'  which  would  be  voted  on  by  the  entire  body  of 
delegates.  The  revised  rules  also  provided  for  the  general  Resolutions 
Committee  to  be  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  and  to  "take  steps 
to  provide  for  the  accurate  reporting  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  take  responsibili,ty  for 
any  procedures  relating  to  future  convening  of  another  White'  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services/'  The  revised  rules* 
also  streamlined  the  process  by  which  a  certified  voting  delegate 
could  be  replaced  by  a  certified  alternate.  ^  ' 

V  The  revised  rules  were  adopted  by  the  delegates  with  one 

,    ■  amendment:  each  theme  area  was  allowed  as  many  priority 

resolutions  as  there  were  small  working  groups  in  that  area;  since 
^   -  ^^^^^  were  34  small  working  groups,  the  total  number  of  priority 

resolutions  that  could  be  brought  to  the  final  general  session  for 
voting  was  34. 

^    .      '  *  The  text  of  the  rules  is  included  in  the  appendices  of  this 

report. 

.    Facilitators  The  defcision  to  have  facilitators,  rather  than  chairpersons,  at. 

the  working  group  level  was  a  major  decision  in  tHe  functioning  and 
conduct  of  the  Confereince,  and  Reflected  the  overriding  philosophy 
that  the  delegates  were  the  key  leaders  in  the  process  at  all  levels.  In 
response  to  requests  for  proposals  for  the  training  of  the  facilitators, 

proposals  were  received  After  careful  study  of  both,  the  A.K. 
Rice  Institute  wg^  selected,  fhe  training  program  was  carried  out  in  a 
two-afid-one:half-day  workshop  immediately  prior  to  the  White 
^  HoU'se  Conference  This  program  used  group  dynamics  techniques  ' 

developed  ^t  the  Center  for  Apptied  Social  Research  of  the  Tavistock 
Institute  for  Human  Relations  in  London.  Forty-one  individuals  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States^volunteered  to  participate  in  this  training 
program.  These  individuals  paid  their  own  travel  costs  and  expenses 
for  their  stay  both  during  the  training  anti  at  the  Conference 

)  ^     '     '  ' 

^     •         'The  success  of  the  training  program  for  the  facilitators  was 
demonstrated.early  in  the  Conference  when  they  met 'to  'develop 
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procedures  to  carry  out  their  assigned  functions.  The  group 
developed  a  personal -definition  of  their  role,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Conference  rules.  Their  definition  read  as  follows,  "Those  who 
have  agreed  to  be  facilitators  recognize  that  their  role  is  to  manage 
the  discussion,  decisionmaking,  and  elective  processes  in  the  small 
workshops  and  fo  work  with  the  recorder  in  processing'the 
resolutions  work  sheets.  It  is  not  part  of  the  facilitator's  function  to  act 
as  a  resour5:e  person  or  as  a  delegate  with  decisionmaking.powers." 


Resolutions  Process  .  The  critical  work  of  creating  the  Conference  resolutions  was 

carried  out  according  to  the  procedures  established  in  the  rules.  This 
process  is  summarized  here.  The  role  of  the  Conference  Resolutions 
Committee  in  this  process  should  be  noted.  There  were  two  types  of 
*    resolutions  committees:  theme  resolutions  committees  and  a  general 
Resolutions  Committee. 

^  Each  small  workgroup  elected  a  committee  member  who 

served  on  the  theme  resolutions  committee  for  that  theme.  These 
"  committees'served  to  synthesize  resolutions  in  each  theme  area.  The 
general  Resolutions  Committee  was  composed  of  two  elected 
delegates  fqr  each  theme  area  chosen  frorf)  the  theme  resofutions 
committees.  The  function  of  this  committee  was  tO  present  the 
resolutions  from  the  theme  areas  to  the  general  voting  body.  ' 

During  the  first  sessions, eacth  small  workgrbup  elected  a 
delegate  to  represent  that  group  on  the  resolutions  committee.  The 
delegates  met  on  the  first  evening  of  the  Conference  and  again  after 
their  second  round  of  workgroup  sessions  with  the  theme  r^derators 
for  their  respective  themes.  During  the  second  meeting' the  delegates 
exchanged  information  as  to  the  expected  products  pf  their  small    *  / 
workgroups,  in  order  to  note  any  similarities  or  differences  jn  focus/ 
among  their  groups.  Because  each  of  the  therne  resoJutions  / 
'  committees  operated  in  a  unique  manne/",  this  process  will  be  / 
described  for  each  theme  session.  y( 

The  Theme  I  resoluti6ns  committee,  dealing  with  Meeting 
Personal  Needs,  decided  on  four  topics  on  which  there  seemed  to  be 
consensus  among  the  workgroups.  They  presented  ^11  refsolutions  jn 
these  categories  to  the  entire  theme  delegation,  to  get/cons^sus  on 
the  concepts  embodied  in  the  resolutions.  Following/this,  thev 
synthesized  the  resolutions  for  voting  at  the  second  theme  sesstfen. 
The  resolutions-voted  as  priority  were  then  forwarded  to  the  general 
<  Resolutions  CJommittee  for  discussion  and  voting  at  the  first  general 

session. 

The  theme  resolutions  committee  fo/Theme  11,  Enhancing 
Lifelong  Learning,  met  both  between  and /fter  the  small  workgroup 
sessions  and  combined  similar  resolutiotis  or  resolutions  dealing  with 
similaY  topics  into  single  resolutions.  THese  resolutions  were 
presented  to  the  delegates  in  Theme )i,  along  with  the  origmal    ^  . 
wording  of  the  small  group  resoluti(/nsrTheme  II  operated  in  a 
manner  slightly  different  from  the  lOther, theme  groups,  in  that  no 
debate  or  amendrrfent  to  the  resolutions  proposed  was  allowed  until 
^    •  all  of  the  resolutions  had  been^oted  either  up  or  down. 
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J-  *  The  resolutions  committee  for  Theme  III;  Improving  the 

Organizations  and  Professions,  established  an  ini'tial  process^pr-^Ts 
theme  session  deliberations  by  which  it  provided  a  list  of\h^^ 
resolutions,  which  the  committee  had  arranged  or  merged  into  a 
single  list  grouped  by  topic.  Each  small  group  delegate  representative 
^'  "  vf^as  then  asked  to  present  the  resolution  from  his  or  her  group  a#a 

motion.  ^ 


In  Theme  III  it  was  the  theme  delegate  body  that  voted  the 
authorizatioh  for  combining  groups  of  resolutions  in  single  topic 
areas.  In  Theme  III,  there  was  also  a  different  process  for  establishing 
the  top  priority  recommendations;  two  ballots  were  used  in  order  to 
set  thte  four  top  priority  resolutions  from  that  theme.  The  first  ballot 
•provided  space  for  the  delegates  to  list  their  four^ priority  resolutions; 
the  second  ballot  permitted  the  delegates  to  rank  order  all  of  the 
Additional  resplutions. 

In  Theme  IV,  Governing  Society,  members  of  the  resolutions 
committee  combined  and  ranked  all  of  the  small  group  resolutions 
prior  to  the  first  theme  session  for  that  theme.  They  also  compared 
the  results  of  their  small  group  sessions  with  those  of  other  theme 
resolutions  committees,  and  came  up  with  a  rank  ordering  of  priority 
resolutions  taken  from  the  top  five  priority  .resolutions  of  the  small 
wor|<groups  in  that  theme.  During  the  second  theme  session,  the 
resolutions  were  voted  on.  The  committee  also  suggested  that  the 
remaining  resolutions  that  they  had  not  ranked  be  voted  on  by  .the 
theme  session  before  the  rank  ordering  of  the  priority  resolutions  took 
place.  After  consideration  of  the  resolutions  that  had  befn  combined  ' 
by  the  resolutions  committee,  any  othjr  resolutions  that  <^ame  up 
from  the  small  workgroups  could  then  be  considered. 

In  Theme  V,  Increasing  International  Cooperation,  the 
resolutions  committee  developed  a, process  whereby  the  delegate 
representative  read  the  highest  priority  resolution  of  each  small 
group.  The  delegates  then  identified  overlaps  with  other  resolutions, 
discussed  the  resolutions  and  voted.  This  process  was  later  changed: 
delegates  voted  on  each  resolution  and  then  voted  later  on  whether' 
to  combine  them  wfth  other  resolutions.  The  four  delegate 
representative^  clarified  and  consolidated  similar  resolutions.  Theme 
V  used  a  ballot  for  ranking  the  'highest  priority  resolutions,  but 
allowed  delegates  to  lobby  for  resolutions  prior  to  voting. 

Aft^all-of  the  theme  sessions  had  gone  through  tlieir 
processes,  the  general  Resolutfons  Committee  convened  and,  together 
with  the  general  session  moderator,  established  the  vvorki-ng 
procedurejor  the  first  general  voting  session  of  the  Conference.  The 
procedure  established  by  the  moderator  was  that  the  priority 
Resolutions  from  each  theme  would  be  read  to  the  delegates.  No 
voting  was 'allowed  at  the  first  general  voting  session.  The  general 
Resolutions  Committee  was  authorized  to  combine  and  reword 
similar  resolutions  which  had  come  from  the  five  theme  s^sions  and 
to  rework  these  resolutions  for  presentation  and  for  voting  at^the  final 
session.  Seventeen  such  resolutions  were  presented  by  the 
Resolutions  Committee. 
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Thursday — November  15 


Under  the  informal  petition  process  for  additional 
resblutK)ns— those  which  had  not  com^  through- the  small  workgroup 
and  theme  session  pi'ocejs— a  total  of  32  such  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  the  entire  delegation  for^ voting.  A*  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  delegates  present  and  Voting  wa|  required  for  a  petition 
re"solution  to  be  considered  by  the  enure  body.  The  delegates  voted 
to  consider  nin'e  of  the  32  resolutions  that  had  been  proposed  and 
adopted  these  9  resotbtions.  Th^re  wereMg  ?esotulions  on  the  paper.  , 
ballot  prepared  by  the  Resolutions  Comnnittee.  Of  these,  only  four' 
Were  defeated.  • 

^  ...  f  ,  ^ 

/  Thd  delegates  passed  64  resolutions^ 25/by  voting  in  the 
general  session  and  39  by  paper  ballot.  No  ranking  of  the  resolutions 
was  done.  As  provided  for  in  the  Conference  rules,  a  Committee  of. 
the  Conference  was  established"  to  approve  the  final  wording  of  th 
resolutions.  Transcripts  of  the  general  voting  sessions,  together  wifh 
the  recorder's  annotatAI  draft  of  the  resolutions  adofSted,  were  sent  to 
the  Committee.  Final  wording  of  the  resolutions  was  established  by 
the  Committee  at  a'specjal  meeting  in  Chicago,  on  January  5'  198 


More  than  1,800  persons  registered  for  the  Conferente  on 
opening  day.  Th^  day's  events  included  a  tour  of  the  WKKe  House, 
the  openii^  of  the  Information  Center^'  and  screenings  of  a  variety  of 
films  dealing  with  both  technical  infornjatidn  processe/ and  public 
aw.areness  of  library  and  information  services.  The  fi^ns  represented 
original  productions  by  the  library  community  arid  ^ere  'optionally 
submitted  by  States.  The  schedule  in'cluded  a  spe^a).  period  for    '  ^ 
States;  groups  6{  States,  coalitions,  and  foundations  to  meet  in 
caucuses.* 

The  Conference  was  officially  opened  at  an  evening  bafiquet/ 
by  Charles  Benton,  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Sc^enc^  and  Chairman  of  the  W^ite  blouse 
Conference.  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Judge  of  the  U.S'  Gouf|  of  Appeals,  '  ^ 
District  of  Columbia,  conducted  the  swearing  in  of  the  delegates.  The 
participants  were  welcorried  by  Marilyn  Killebrev>i  Cell,  Director  of 
the  Conference,  and  Marion  Barry,  Mayor  of  WashingtoQ,  D.C.    *  ■ 
Special  award^ere  presented  by  Martin  M.  Cummings,*Dir^ctor  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  to  seven  individuals  in  recognition 
of^their  contribution  to  the  Cbnference.  These  individuals  were:  % 
.  \  *        .  *  .  , 

\    ;Channing  L.  Bete,  Sr.  (Posthumous)  -     ^ ^ 

U.S.  Reoffesentative  John  Brademas'{lndiana)       ^        -    '  : 

*  Carl  A.  Elliott  (Former  U.S.  Representative  from  Alabanj^aj  >^ 

"    U.S^enator  Warren  t;.  Magnuson  (Washington)         k     '  ^- 

Bessie  Boehm'Moore  (Vice  Chairman  of  NC^LIS  an4Mejnber  - 
"^of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Conference) 
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U.S.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (Rhode  Island) 

U.S.  Representative  Carl  D.  P^\-kms  (Kentucky) 

Special  remarks  were  presented  by  Richard  M.  Neustadt, 
Assistant  Dff^ctor,  Domestic  Policy  Staff,' The  vVhite  House;  U.S. 
Representative  Willi'am  D.  Ford,  Michiganfand  U.S.  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  New  York.* 

The  frrst  general  session,  devoted  to  (he  adoption  of  the  rules, 
was  convened  after  the  banquet,  at  10:30  p.m.  Judge  Mikva  served  as 
moderator  for  the  assembly,  which  adopted  the  rules  within  one  and 
^one-half  hours,  and  adjourned 'at  12:15  a.m.      ^      *  -  * 

The  second  general  sessioh  began, at  9:30  a.m.  with  an 
.address  by  President  Carter.  Jive  speakers  then  presented 
j^mmentary  on  the  five  theme  areas  of  the  Conference.  The  speakers 


were: 


Clara  5.  Jones,  Member  of  NCL^  —  Personal  Needs  ■ 

Francis  Keppel,  Director,  Aspen  Instftute  for  Humanistic 
Studies  —  Lifelong  Learnkig  * 

Herbert  D.  Beningfbn,  Vice  President,  The  MITRE  ^ 
^   Corporation  —  Organizations  and  the  Professions  "  . 

Major  R.  Owens,  New  York  State  Senator  —  Governing 
Society  <  ^ 

♦  *  *  »  • 

Bernard  Ostry,'Deput^  Minister  of  Communications  for 
Canada  —  International  Cooperation  and  Understanding  . 

Luncheon  feSjijred  a' screening  .of  a  vi.deotape,  Telefuture, 
produced  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  n]pderator  was  Robert  Lee- 
Chartrand;  Senior  Specialist  in  information  Policy  and  Technology, 
^  Congressimal  Research  Service,  Library  of  Gdngreis  and  a'  Merftber'of 
the  WhiteTlouse  Conference  Advisory  Committee.  Comments  on  the 
film  were  presented  by  Nicholas  Johnson,  Chairman,  National 
Citizens  Comrpunications  L6bby,  apd  Robert  B.  Pfannkuch,  President 
Video  Group,  Bell  &  Howell  Co.     '        — . 

Work  sessions  opened  in  the  afternoon.  Thirty-four  work 
groups  met  individually  to  address  issues  in  the  Vive  theme  areas. 
Each  group  included  20  to  25  delegates  who  ^asse^mbted  in  a  . 
roundtable  format.  These  sessions  were  open  to  alternates,  observers, 
and  the  press.  >^       '  • 

The  first  of  three^open  hearings  was  also  held  in  the^aftert^oon.- 
During  the  three  hearings/a  total  0^68  persons  presented  testimony 
on  issues  and  concerns,  bqlh  as  individuals  and  as  spokespersons  for 
organizations.  The  Friday  hearing,  was  presided  over'by  Bessie  Bo^hm 
Moore  and  Mildred  Younger.  . 

'     "  '* 

Mor^than  1,000  persons  attended  an  oyening  rece'ption  for 
delegates,  sponsored  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  held  at, the  Library.  Caucuses  continued  during 
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Saturday — November  17 


Sunday— November  18 


/Monday— November  19 


thex?voning.  In  aclclition^to  State  caucuses,  caucuses  were  held  by 
ethnic  groups,  youth  and  disabled^/lelegates-at-large,  c\nd 
professional  organizations. 

Four  multimedia. presentations  were  screened  m  tlie  evening. 
These  were  produced  by  the  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of 

*  Utah,  Colorado  State  Library,  and  Mississippi  State  University. 

Work  sesbions  continued  in  the  morning,  while  the  second 
open  hearing" took  place.  Horace  E.  Tate,  Member  of  NCLIS, 
presided.  During  tKe  luncheon,  two  guest  speakers,  Goverrior  Bill 
Clintpn  of  Arkansas,"and  George  Schrader,  City  Manager  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  discussed  pertinent  issues  within  State  and  city  governments. 
Warren  G.  Hill,  Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  . 
.  Confer,en*e,  presided.  -  ^ 

Work  sessions  and  hearings  continued  in  the  afternoon.  The 
third  oplen  hearing  was  presided' over  by  William  j.  Welsh,  Deputy' 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

James  H.  Boren,  Founder  and  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Bureaucrats,  was  speaker  at  the  evening  t)c1nquet, 
presided  over  by  Philup  A.  Sprague,  Member  of  NCLIS.        %  '  ^ 

w  •  •     ^      ^  t 

*n  the  evening,  the  delegates  met  iirthelr  thenrie  groups  to 

(  begin'discussing  and  voting  on  the  large  number  of  resolutions  that 

had  come  out  of  the  small  work  sessions.  The  delegates  created 
•special  committees  to  synthesize  the  recommendationsJrom  the  small 
^     work  groups.  Called  Resolutions  Committees,  these  groups  continued 
;   working  during  the  night. 

/  •  >  »  * 

^    Ecumenical  refigious  services  at  the  Conference  site, 
conducted  by  the  Chaplain's  Office,  UTS,  Department  o^Defense, 
^  '  were  attended  by  more  than  200  persons.  Ralph  Nader  w/s  guest 

speaker  at  Sunday's  luncheon.  ^ 

'  ^         Theme  session^  were  reconvened  to  review  the  work  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  Ir?  the  afternoon,  a  general  session  was 
convened  to  consider  the  recommendations  from  each  theme  session. 
*  ^     Voting  was  don^  using  electronic  voting  machines.  The  combined 
^        Resolutions  Committee  was  given  responsibility  for  further  synthesis 
of  recommendations.        '  -  '  '  ^ 

*  '        In  the  evening,  delegates  were  entertained  as  guests  of  five 
embassies  and  the  Department  of  State  at  special  receptions. 

The  final  general  session  was  convened'  in  the  morning.  Daniel 
J..  Boorstin,  Librarian  of*Congfess,  addressed  the  delegates.  The  body 
then-apprdved  64  resolutions  and  also  established  a  Committee  of  the 
•  Conference  to  oversee  the  final  draft  of  the  text. 

-  '        A  )oif>t  congressional  hearing  toak  place  at  the  Conference  , 
Site.  Testimony  from  10  individuals  was  heard  by  10  members  of  the 
Congress.  '       '  ^ 

The  Conference  concluded  with  a  lundieon  address  by  Stuart 
w     E.  Eizenstat,  Assistant  to  th^  President  *for  Domestic  Affairs  and  Policy. 
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Outreach 


'During  the  two-year  period  of  pre-Confereoces  and  the 
five-day  Conference  period  in  Washington,  a  wellspring  of'public 
awareness  spread  throughoutfhe  Nation  through  articfes  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  newsletters,  and  radio  and  television  - 
broadcasts.  More  than  3,500  newspaper,- magazine  and  newsletter  • 
clippings  appeared  in  the  natjonarl  press  from  September  1977  to 
January  1980.  Articles  appeared  in  the  New  Vori^  7/mes,  VVa//  Sfreef 
youma/,,  library  lournal,  American  Libraries,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
7/me. 

Before  the  national  public  relations  campaign  began  in 
September  1978,  public  awareness  effdrts  centered  on  each  State  and 
Territorial.  pre-Conference.  In  the  Spring  of  1978,  the  ConfereiTce  staff  ' 
and  the  American  LibraiV  Association,  cosponsored  three  regional 

.  workshops  on  public  relations.  Since  th^e  efforts  were  not^ 
coordinated  on  a  national  level,  they  varfed  in  scope  and  technique 
Some  States, ^uch  as  Virginia,  employed  professional  public  relations 
firms.  Others,  such, as  West  Virginia,  coordinated  efforts  through  their 
State  libraries 'and  State  library  agencies.  Widespread  publicity  ■ 
resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Frederic  J.  Clazer,  the  West  Virginia  State 
librarian,  who  conceived  and  coordinated  a  nationwide  pubticity 
campaign  for  the  Conference  using  the  thfefne  "Be  with  a  book  for  a 
day.''  Many  other  state  librarians,  publishers,  celebrities  and  business 
people  lent  support  to  the'campaign.  Still  other  States  relied.on  a  " 

.  cprps  of  dedicated  citizen  voluhteers  worlcing  with  .libraries. 

.  In  November  1978,  the  Cdnfere^ce  staff  adopted  an  official 
public  relations  plan  designed  to  creat^the  widest  public  and 
delegate  awareness,  interest,  and  support  for  the  White  House  ^ 
Conference.  This  included -assistance  in  media  contact  and  public  ► 
relations  to  the  State-public^ rpL^ions  coordinators.  The  State 
coordinators  worked  with  NCOS  and  the  Conference  staff,  the  li.brary 
and  general  nedia,  special  groups  and  organizations, "and  library  and 
information  services  organizations,  to  create  a  national  public 
relations  program.  ■         ,  •  ' 

The  Conference  staff  developed  informational  materials, 
including  a  fact  sheet,  a  chronology  of  events  Ifeading  to  the 
Conference,  and  brochures.  They  also  commissioned  the  design  and 
printing  of  a  poster,  "Bringing'  Inforpiation  to  People."  ^ 


To  expand  aayerage  ol^  pre-Conference  events,  the  staff 
developed  a  working  press  list  of  media  contacts  including  the  library 
and  education  press/ Washington  bureaus  of  major  national     '  ) 
newspapers,  home  offices  of  major  new^pers,  and  news  wire 
services. 
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In  July  1 979,  the  public,  relations  firm  of  Ruder  and  Finn  <vas 
commissioned  to  enlarge  the  media  outreach  program,  and  support 
nationwide  activities.  ' 

,      With  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
staff  developed  a. kit  for  members  of  Congress  to  assist  them  in 
disseminating  information  to  their  constituents.  A  souyenir  postal 
cachet  was  developed  for  distributfon  to  the  delegates;  and,  through 
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a  special  arrangement  with  the  Postal  Service,  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  mail  originating  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  September  and  * 
November  1979  was  cancelled  with  a  White  House  Conference 
imprint.  * 

A  daily  newspaper  was  published  during  the  'Conference,  ^ 
f  serving  as'a  Conference  edition  of  WHC  Update,  a  newsletter 
launched  in  January  1979.  A  recording  studio  was  set  up  where 
delegates  could  make  30-second  radio  interview  tapes  to  be  mailed 
to  home-town  radio  atatipns.  Delegates  feceived  press  releases 
designed  for  publication  in  their  home-town  newspapers. 

Spokespersons  for  the  Conference' participated  in  radio  and 
television  programs,  made-speeches  discussing  the  Conference  goab, 
•  and  were  interviewed  by  members  of  the  press  arognd'the  Nation. 
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Innovations 


During  ^he  pre-Conference  plannrng  phase  and  during  the 
Conference  itself,  the  White  House  Conference  planners  used  severaJ 
innovative  approaches,  including  sophisticated  information 
technology,  teleconferencing, .audio-tape  briefings,  and  a-  >, 
comprehensive  information  center.  Innovative  approaches  wfere.also 
used  in  designing  the  Conference  structure  and  in  conducting  the 
Conference  itself.     ♦  . 


Planning  * 


0        One  of  the  most  successful  and  cost-effective  techniques' 
employed  in  the  planning  phase  was  a  telecommunications  system  ' 
called  computer  conferencing.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Conference  used  thi^  system  from  June  1 979 
until  the  week  before  the  Conference.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a 
system  of  this  type  was  used  in  planning  a  White  House  Conference. 

Another  application  of  communications  technology  involVed 
the  use  of  the  six-p^rt  audio-tape  series.  Dialogues  on  the  Future  of 
Library  and  Momatjon  Services,  to  brief  the  delegates  on  Conference 
issues. 

,  Organizations  dealing  with  information  services  also 
contributed  to  the  planning  of  the  Conference.  More  than  60 
executives,  directors  and  presidents  of  information-related 
organizations  met  in  May  1 979  m  Washington  to  discuss  the  - 
objectives  of  the  White' House  Conference.  The  meeting  was  ' 
-co-sponsored  by  the  American  Society  for  Information  Science  and 
the  White  House  Conference  staff,  and  it  represented  the  first  time 
that  computer,  communications,  micrographics,  information  industry, 
library,  scientific,  educational  and  public  interest  groups  had  met   • ' 
together  fo  discuss  the  implications  of  the  Inforrnation  Age.'  ^ 

.The  officials  who  attended  also  d^s'cussed  ways  to  involve 
each  organization  in  the  Conference  process,  defined  substantive  - 
issues  to  be  addressed  at  the  Conference,  and  made  plans  for 
implementing  Conference  recommendations. 


Process  J!^e  call  for.a  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  • 

Information  Services  was  itself  an  inriovatiop.  No  previous  White 
♦  I  loose  Conference  has  dealt  with  a  topic  tffet  affects  ^11  residents  of 

the  United  SfSfcs  and  its  Territories  in  so^many  aspects  of  their. lives. 

The  overall  Conference  themes  and  majtr  issued  were  • 
determined  through  the  political  processes  of  the  State  and  Territory 
conferences,  group  meeting^,  and  other  special  topic  conferences 
The  major  concern  of  th/Conference  planners  was  that  the  interests 
ot  all  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States  should  be 


recognized. 

,  An  important  aspect  of  the  working  process  was  the  bi-bad 
base  of  many  small  groups  within  the  theme  sessions  Of  ihe  ^ 
Conference,  culminating  in  the  final  general  sessions.  This  was  a 
replication  of  the  process  begun  at  local,  regional  and  State  levels 
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•  The  White  hioubO  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  was  a  political  process.  The  Conference  rules  were  the 
subject  of  unusuatK  ir?tens».  discussion  and  communication  prior  to 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  White  House  Conference. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  was  the  first  fo  establish  a  fully  functioning  information 
center,  to  answer  questions  from  delegates.  ]is  resources  included 
books  and  printed  materials,  as  well  as  computerized  data  b^ses. 

The  resolutions  processes  for  the  Conference  afforded  a  variety 
of  routes  for  delegales-and  others  to  present  their  resolutteqs  for 
consideration.  ^  • 

While  open  hearings  are  common  practice  among  White 
House  Coqferegces,  the  White  House  Conference  onlib^^ary  and 
Information  Services  designed  tl'.e  open  hearings  aa  an  integral  part  of 
the  Conference  process.  Many  organizations,  interest  groups  and 
individuals  were  invited  to  testify.  Thus?  the  hearings  brought  into  the 
process  additional  views  and  f<JeaS  that  might  otherwise  not  have 
been  voiced 

-*No  previous  White  House  Conference  has  included  in  its 
closing  sessions  a  congressional  hearing,  held  off  the  site  of  Capitol 
Hill.  This  hearing  resulted  from  concerted  work  by  the  staff  of  the 
major  Senate  and  Congressional  Committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  NCLIS  staff.  '  '        •  • 


Documentation  In  March, 1980,  a  ^^jedal  report  on  the  Conference  was  made 

to  representative?  of  tiie  President.  The  ?orm  of  this  report  was  a 
20-minute  videotape 'documenting  the  purpose,  activities  and' 
outcomes  of  the  Conference.  Following  the  screening  of  the 
.  videotape.  Bringing  information  to  People,  Conference  officials 
presented' the  White  House  representatives  with  a  presentatian 
edition  of  ^-muUimedia  documentation  o(  the  Conference.  Included 
were  the  videotapje,  audiotapes  of  all  major  sessions,  niocrofiche'of 
all  p"re-Conferenge  publications,  and  a  special  lOQ-p^^p  monograph. 
Final  Report:  Summary,  which  included  the  text  of*the  resolutiorft 
and  the  proposed  programs  and  legislation. 

,  ^Accepting  the  report  op  behalf  of  the  President  were:  Richard 
Harden,  special  assistant  to  the  President  for  information 
^management;  Alfre4  Stern,  associate 'director  of  the  Wfiite^House 
domestic ^poiicy  staff;  and  Richard^Neustadt,  assistant  director  of  the 
White  House  ctenhestic  policy  staff. 
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Applications  of  New 
Technolbgy  and 
Service  Approaches 


.     The  Conference  itself  provided  a'  demonstration  of  two 
innovative  Information  Age  approaches  to  providing  improved  library 
and  information  services.  These  were  a.rela'tivj?ly  new 
communicathon^^technology  called  "computer  conferencing"  and/a 
multi-resource^"inforjnati6n  center." 

♦  * 

TheHZonference,  which  itself  required  the  collection  and 
retrieval  of  information  of  all  types,  was  an  ideal  arena  for  utilizing 
and  displaying  aspects  oTmuch  of  what  was  discussed  by  the  ' 
delegates.  Post-Conference  evaluation  of  the  use  of  computer 
conferencipg  and  the  information  center,  indicated  that  these 
processes  provided  unusually  effective  levels  of  efficiency,  relevance, 
and  cost;effectiveness.  Neither  process  has  been  utilized  in  previous' 
White  House  Conferences.  BotKare  summarized  here. 


Computer  Conferencing 


The  developmejit  of  capabilities  for  access  to  computers  from 
remote  locations,  using  easily  transportable  terminals,  has  made  it 
feasible  to  use  them  for  what  is  called  "computer  conferenciag."  The 
basic  idea  is  that  a  central  computer  can  serve  as  an  intermecCary 
among  a  group  of  people  wishing  to  communicate  with  one  another. 
The  cowiputer  can  receive  messages,  storing  them  for  later  - 
transmission  to  other  people;  it  can  facilitate  the  writing  of  messages, 
by  providing  capability  for  "word  processing,"  it  can  organize  and 
\    keep  track  of  messages;  and  it  can  retrieve  messages  This  computer 
application  is  called  "computed  conferencing"  because  it  facilitates 
the  kinds  of  communication  One  hopes  to  achieve  in  a  conference, 
and  does  so  in  w^ys  that  add  significantlrttS^e  process.  For 
example,'by  providing  a  perfnanent  record  of  the  cortimunication,  in 
a  form  easily  retrievable  when  needed,  the  computer  conference 
assures  that  coYnmunication  is' reliable  and  does  not  depend  upon  the* 
uncertainties  of  memory.  * 

«.  •  *^  , 

The  Advisory  Comnaittee  angi  staff  of  the  White  House  • 
Conference  used  computer  conferencing  to  coordinate  the  planning 
processes  for  the  November  Conference.  Thirty  incfi.viduals  received 
terminals  and  training^n  their  dse.  The  resulting  interactive  network 
of  communicators  numbered  38  and  extended  throughout  the  United 
States  including  tlawaii.'A  grant  from  the" National  Science 
Foi^dation  made  this  project  possible.  The  information  system  ' 
utilized  was  the  Electronic  Information  Exchange  System  (EIES), 
operating  from  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology.  The  terminals 
*(Tf  765,  with  bubble  memory)  were  loaned  to  the  White  House 
Conference. planners  by  Texas  Instruments.  '  ' 

^     •    A  knowledge  of'the  capabilities  of  EIES  is  essential  to 
understand  the  process.  EIES  staff  have  described  ttiese  capabilities  as 
follows;  ^ 

<"      ^      The  Electronic  Information  Exchange  System  (EIES)  is  a 

computer  t:ojiferencing  system,  operating  at  the  New  Jersey 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  usesMhe  abilities  df  a  computer 
tcTfacilitate  human  group  communications.  This  system  links  * 
almost  800  people  throughout  ^vJorth  America  and  Europe,  and  ' 
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IS  an  organized  communications  space  providing  various-  . 
flexible  structures  for  the  exchange  of  information  The 
computer  stores  ^nd  processes  messages,  conference 
comments,  and  notebook  p%es  until  users  sign  on  and  receive 
-.them  it  their  convenience,  thereby  minimizing  the  barriers  of 
time  and  space  and  permitting  communications  among  those  - 
.    who  are  geographically  dispersed,  at  a  cost  belo\v  that  of 
phone,  fViail,  and  travel.  This  new' communications  medium 
^  .  includes  the  advantages' of  written  transcripts,  us#r  self-paced 

interaction,  work  from  the  convenience  of  office  or  home,, and" 
advanced  text  processing  and  other  programmed  feature^. 'The 
^     '        use  of  EIES  by  the  White'House  Conference  was  an  exafwiple 
of  the  appHcatidn  of  this  system  for  meeting  and 
^  ,  .conference-planning  purposes,  since  groups  of'widely  •  1 

'    dispersed  uSers  sent  o(*i-1ine  messages  t6  make  mdividual     ,  . 
arrangements,  used  electronic  conferences  to  form  joint 
*  *  decisions  and  plans,' drafted  agenda,  and  other' material  in  . 

*  computerized  notebooks. 

'  A. number  of  "group  conferences"  were  established,  enabling 

th^ members  of  each  of  the  various  Advisory  CdmmFttee 
sub-committees  in  the  planning  fDroce^  to  communicate  easily  with  " 
each  other.  Group  conference^  took  ^ace  for  delegate  preparation, 
program,  project  implementatron,  public' relations,  delegate  selection* 
exhibits,  logistics,  and  the  information  center?  For  example,  the 
Sub-committee  oathe  Information  Center  included  Whife-  House^ 
Conference  st^ff  members,  merr?bers  of  the  Advisory:Committee,'and 
'    pec^onn^l  from  the  Library  o'f  Congress.  Messages  relayed  to  the 
informatiQp  Center  were  immediately  available  to  the  entire  gro\jp, 
•*^regardle?s  of  physical  location.      ■  ^  • 

^    *  ^    '  s         In  additiqn,  group  conferences  were  established  that  included 

all  participants.  These  facilitated  the  "broadcast"  of  relevant 
information  and  served  as  a  means  for  keeping  everyone  up  to  date 
or^  developments*. 

^  ,     •  :  El£S  was  used  for:    ^  '  *  . 

«     linking  the  A(ivisory  Committee  members  with  eacti  other  . 
'       ^  and  "the  staff;      ^  -  '  ^ 

o  internal  staff  communications,  especially  when  travelling; 

/  .  \ 

r  o'handli^jg  the  Selection  of  the  National  delegates:  processin^g 

norhinations,.J.inking  the  sub-comn^jttees,  ana  establishing 
*  *    .  guidelines;       ^         •         ^  -  ^ 

o  demonstratingjnteractive  computer  conferencing  as  a 
^communication  and  information  tool  at  the  Conference;  and 

^  •     o  follov^-up  after  the  Conference*  to  aid  in  implerpenting  the 
^  recommendations. 

An  evaluation  of  the  use  of  computer  conferencing  by  the  . 
Conference  is  included  in  the  appendices  to  this  report. 
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The  Information  Center 


/• 


'  The  Information  Center  provided  information  services  for  the 
delegates  in  support  ot  the  work  that  they  vv/)uld  be  expected-to  *  ^ 
accomplish  at  the  Conference.  Growmg  out  of.  earlier  plans  for  a 
liirge-scale  exhibit,  the  center  also  was  designed  to  provide  a 
functional  demonstration  of  how  ^e/esources  of  library  and 
information  services  coald-meet  people's  information  ne^ds. 
•  »  '  * 

THe  Center  occupied  about  1 2,000  square  feet  of  the  Exhibit 
H5ll  cff .the  Wash ingtoB  Hilton  Hotel.  This  space,,  located  directly 
insnde  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall  was  organized  into  foUr  main 
activity  a^reas:  information-on-demand.  Conference  communications. 
State  resolutions,  and  bWiyd  and  physically  handicapped  media* 


lirformation-On-Demand 


ii)formation-On-Demand  Area  (l,QDA)  was  the  focal-point  of 
the  Center.  Its  basic'desigri,  staffing,  and  resources  were  identified 
and  coordinated  by  a  working  committee  of  administrative  and  • 
reference  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  *rhe  primary  function  of  the 
iODA  was  to  act  as-a  library  reference  and  information  service  for  - 
the  delegate.  This  component  contained  a  wide  arra/of  information 
resources,  including:  >• 

0  More  than  /OO  computerized  data  bases,  provided  by 
on-line  service  suppliers  and  database  producers.  Immediate 
,    retrieval  of  data,  eifhej-  on  VTR  screens  or  via  on-line     '  ' 
^  printers,  was  mad^  possible  by  trained  volunteer  opei-ators. 

The  range  of/information  avaifajDle  encompassed,  facts  and 
figures,  finance  and  funding.'and  editorial  and  public  - . 
opinion. 


oQt 


•elerence  book  collection  of  moV^tbarl  400  tales.  This 
^ection  was  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  staff  and 
was  collected  and  organized  by  The  Combined  Book  Exhibit 
company.  A  catalog-of  the  collection  was  prepared  for  ' 
.  public  "distribution. 

o  General  information  fites  related  to  the  five  major  themes 
and  issues  of  the  Conference.  These  included  clippings,  ' 
^pamphlets,  brochures,  bibliographies,  and  other  Sources.  The 
files  were  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Congress  staff. 

0  Newswire  machines  from  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  international.  These  ran  continuously^during  the 
Center's  working  hours.  , 

0  Access  to  the  collections  of  botfTtocal  and  distant  libraries 
and  information  centers  by  telephone  and  telefacsimile.  For 
example,  the  Regional  Energy/Environment  Information 
.   Center  at  the  Denve^^Public  Library  transmitted  documents 

-  to  the  Conference  Center  via  telefacsimile. 

0  Equipment,  including:  eight  computer  terminals  and  printers, 
two  telefacsimile  machines,  microfilm  and  microfiche 
reader/printers,  cassette  tape  recorders,  and  a  photocopy 
machine. 
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More  than  100  [)r()lessi()nal  public  service  librarians  skilled  in 
using'lbese  resources  volunteered  tbeir  services  as  stall  lor  t1ie  lOOA 
They  representcnl  libraries  and  inforniation  centc;rs  ihroughoul  the 
nation 

The  services  of  the  lOOA  were  available  to  all  Conlerence 
partici[)ants,  either  in  person  or  bv  telephone  A  special  telephone 
system  was  installed  in  the  hotel  to  cc^inect  each  of  the  34 
workgroup  meeting  rooms  to  Jibe  Inlormation  Center.  When    ,  ^ 
appropriate,  spec  ific  doc^uments—photocopies,  computer 
printouts— were^preparecl  and  delivered  directly  to  the  inquirer  or'  ^ 
working  group  bv  volunteer  runners,  Stall  provided  forms  for  rec|uests 
that  they  could  not  cinswer  immediately  ' 

Because  ot  the  tremenclous>^lume  of  demand  for  lODA 
services,  It  was  not-possible  to  maintain  accurate  slalii^ics  ^n  its  use 
•  Records  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Congress  cc)ordina(>ng  staff 
indicate  that  more  than  ]  ,000  questions  were  asked.  Of^these, 
three-tourths  were  directly  related  to  the  work  of  the  Conference  The 
remainder  were  requests  for  information  of  general  or  personal 
interes]^ 


Conference  Communications 


•    The  Conference  CommunjcatioTis  Area  consistecl  of  two 
sub-areas:  the  "EIES"  Area  and  the  Message  Center.  El/S  (Electronic 
Information  Exchange  Sysiem),  a  computer-baskl  communicdtions 
system,  was  used  at  the  Conference  to  .allow  delegates  to  keep  tpack 
of'the  progress  of  other  workgroups.  A  daily  newsletter  produced  on 
.  EIES  was  made  available  on-line  to  any  member  of  the  EIES  system 
*  throughout  the  country.  This  newsletter  included  summaries  of 
resolutions  and  events  at  the  Conference. 


Message  Center 


r 


state  .Resolutions  A^a 


The  Message  Center  included  not  only  personal  message 
boxes  for  each  Conference  delegate  and  alternate  but  also  an 
^^lectronic  bulletin  board."  This  was  a  closed^ircuit  television 
s^tem  driven  by  a  microcomputer-based  .character-generator.  Here, 
daily  Conference  schedules  were  posted,  Jast-minute  cbanges  in  the 
schedule  announced,  and  special  events  highlighted.  Any  Conference 
.participant  could  use  this  system  to  post  Conference-related 
information.^ 


The  State  Resolutions  Area  provided  on-line  access  to  more 
than  3,000  resolutions  produced  ^It  the  State/Territorial  fxe-White 
Hou^^  Conferences.  Thrbugh  the  INC^UIRE  database  management^ 
system,  and  services  provided  by  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
volunteer  staff  ran  "searches,"  using  portable  computer  terminals.  A 
variety  of  i'nforfnation  was  retrievable.  For  example,  the  number  of 
re^lutions  on  a  given  topic,  such  as  networking,  produced  by  any 
one-State,  or  a  given  gro'up  of  States,  or  all  States.  Such  a  grouping  of 
resblutions  could  be  retrieved  by  the  total  number  of  resolutions,  by' 
the  names  of  the  States  which  produced  them;  by  the  title  of  the 
resolutions,  and/or  by  the  full  text  of  the  resolutions. 
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Blind  and'  Physically 
Handicapped  Media 


The  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  Media  Area  was 
available  to  provide  on-demand  copies  of  Conference-related 
information  on  audioeassettes  6r  in  Braille  format,  for  handicapped 
delegates  and  alternates.  In  addition,  tallcing-book  machines  were 
available  for  loan  to  blind  delegates.  This  area  also  provided  access 
to  two  of  the  latest  developments  in  computer  technology  for  ' 
handicapped  persons:  the  Kurzweil '.Reading  Machine,  which 
transforms  printed  material  into  synthesized  speech,  and  a 
Digicassette  Machine  capable  of  producing  Braille  transcription  from 
the  output  of  a  computer  terminal.  Among  the  services  provided  by 
this  area  was  the  complete  recording  of  the  resolutions  that  were  ' 
taken  to  the  floor  for  final  discussion  and  voting  on  the  last  day  of  the 
-Conference.  The  facilities  and  the  sixteen  volunteer  staff  in  this  area 
were  made  available  to  the  Conference  by  the  National  Library 
Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  of -the  Library  o{ 
Congress.  •  '  > 
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Jovember  15,  1979: 
''Formal  Opening 

Greetings  of  \lh^ries  Benton 


\ 


( 


CHAIRMAN  BENHON:  Good  evening  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
delegates,  alternates,  and  distinguished  guests.  It  is  my  honor  to 
welcome  you  to  the  official, opening  of  the  first  White  House^ 
Conference  on'library  and  Information  Services.  — v 

'  \ 

For  m^ersonally  this  is  a  proud  occassion.  It  was  a  year^go^ 
last  month  that.  President  Carter  appointed  me  Chairman  of  the 
Conference  and  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science.  If  1  had  known  then  what  1  know  now,  I  may 
not  have^accepted  this  appointment  so  readily.  But,  in  fact,  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  the  most  educational,  exciting  years  of  my  life.  I 
Can  hardly  believe  that  this  historic  occasion  is  indeed  underway. 

For  some  people  with  us  tonight,  this  is  the  culmination  of  a 
lifetime  of  service  in  their  community,  within  their  profession,,  in  State 
and  national  legislatures.  We  will  pay  tribute  to  some  of  the  pioneers  ^ 
of  this  Conference  later  this  evening.  For  others,  we  hope  the  next 
four  days  will  be  an  encouragement  to  continue  a  cause  that  they 
have  joined.  ^  » 

You  know,  we  represent  quite  an  interesting  microcosm^of  our 
society.  v\rpong  us  are  representatives  of  every  S<ate  and  Territory, 
young  and  senior,  seasoned  librarians  and  interested  lay  people,  • 
judges,  State  representatives,  authors,  poets,  candlemakers,  coal  ^ 
miners,  teachers,  minister^,  rabbis,  a  dentist,  a  nun,  and  a  former 
prisoner  of  war.  - 

We  are  joined  in  several  purposes.  We  want  ta  take  a  fresh 
look  at  our  library  and  information  needs  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge 
explosion  and  the  new  technology  created  to  deal  with  it.  We  also 
will  try  to  redefrne  the  institutional  roles,  priorities,  and  relationships 
to  better,  meet  those  needs  through  the  I980's  and  beyond.  That  will 
require  the  discipline  of  working  together  to  make  some  hard 
choices.  We  want  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  state  of  the  art 
and  of  the  attendant  public  policy  question,  and  we  want  to  create  a 
clear  statement  about  the  critical  nature  of  jibrary'and  information 
services  in  our  democratic  society.  Without  making-too  strained  an 
analogy,  I  hope  I  can  say  we  are  all  linked  for  the  gathering, 
processing,  and  retrieval  of  information  for  a  purpose. 

The  Conference  has  been  organized  into  the  theme  areas, 
work  sessions,  plenary  sessions;  the  circuitry,  so  to  speak,  is  here  and 
the  current  is  on.  We  are  soliciting  rViany  individual  contributions  to 
the  problems  at  hand,  so  that  wg  can  arrive  at  a  collective  wisdom 
greater  tharj^what  a  single  person  could  achieve. 

To  reach  this  beginning  took  22  yiears,  but  given  th^  speed 
with  which  changes  occur  today,  we  will  have  to  affect  changes  and 
bring  about  the  Conference  recommendations  at  a  faster  clip.  The 
energy  in  this  room  should  help  propel  us  forward.  ^ 

Tonight  is  an  evening  for  celebration  and  for  thanks  to  some  of 
those  vyithout  whose  leadership  we  would  not  be  here.  Iv  is  also  a 
time  to  hear  from  some  of  Qur  friends  atuhe  White  House  and  in 
Congress  about  their  hopes  and  expectations  for  this  event.  And 
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tmally,  tonight  wo  wlTaclopt  the  rules  that  will  guide  tls  throufih  this 
Conference  \  ^ 

« 

V 

_     Before  we  begin.J  want  to  pay  a  special,  personal  tribute  to 
niy  predecessor  as  Chairman  of  the,  Natiorlfil  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  and  of  this  Conference,  Fred  BurRhardt 
Through  Fred's  dedicated  efforts,  NCLIS  became  an  institution  of 
national  leadership  that  commands  respect.  I  also  want  to  thank  you 
Fred,  for  the  generous  help  and  advice'you  gave  me  in  easing  my 
transition  into  this  difficult  assignment  'We'ce  honored  to.  have  you 
with  us  as  Chairman  Emeritus. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  the  official  swearing  in  of  the  ■ 
delegates.  Judge  Abner  Mikva,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  officiate 

jo^  f 

\ 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Would  all  of  the  delegates  and  alternate 
delegates  please  rise?  Please  raise  your  right  hand  and  repeat  after 
me:^'l,"  and  here  repeat  your  name,  "cfo  hereby  affirpi  that  I  will 
discharge  the  duties  and  responsibilities  entrusted  to  me  as  a  delegate 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  .Library  and  Information  Services 
to  the  best  of,  my  ability."  Congratulations. 

CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  head  tabte 
starting  with  Dr.  Richard  Farley,  Deputy  Director  for  Technical 
Information,  Science  and  Education  Administration  of  the  National  / 
Library  of  Agriculture.  Fred  Burkhardt  has  already  been  introduced. 
Pichard  Neustadt,  Assistant  Director  of  Domestic  Policy  Staff  the 
White  House.  Eileen  Cooke,  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Office  of  the  American  Library  Association.  The  Honorable  Carl 
Elliott,  former  U.S.  Representative  from  Alabama  and  now  a  delegate 
from  that  State.  The  Honorable  William  D.  Ford,  U.S.  Representative 
from  Michigan,  and,  a  member  of  the  White'  House  Conference 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  U.S. 
'Representative  from  Kentucky. 


And  starting  way  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  William  Welsh 
Deputy  of  Library  of  Congress,  who  also  serves  for  Daniel  Boorstin  " 
.on  th)2  National  Commission.  Next,  Channing  Bete,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the  White  House  Conference  Dr 
Martin  Cummings,  Director  of'the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
Edmuod  Reggie,  Executive  Counsel  to  Governor  Edwin  Edwards.of 
Louisiana,  who  will  serve  as  moderator  of  s6me  of  the  Conference 
sessions.  Bernard  Ostry,  Deputy  Administrator  pf  Communication  for 
Canada.  The  Honorable  Marion  Barry,  Mayor  of  the  District^of 
.Columbia.  The  Honorable  John  Brademas,  U.S.'Representative  from 
Indiana.  Marian  Gallagher,  member  of  the  White  House  Conference- 
Advisory.  Committee.  The  Honorable  Chaibofne  Pell,  U.S.  Senator 
from.Rhode  Island.  Bessie  Moore,  Vice  Chairman,  Natiofial 
/^^r?u?^'^  °"  "-'braries  and  Information  Science,  and  member  of 

White  House  Conference  Advisory  Committee-i^And  Senator  Jacob 
J^Vits  from'-N^  York  State. 
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Now,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Marilyn  Cell,  the 
Director  of  this  Conference  and  a  person  who  has  performed  miracles 
to  help  make  this  Conference  a  reality. 


Remarks  of 

Marilyn  Killebrew  Cell 


MS.  CELL:  The  usual  way  one  begins  a  speech  is  t©  say  ^  '^-v 
good  evening  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  begin 
tonight  by  saying  hello  to  John,  Maria,  Dick,  Mike,  Boyd,  Timothy, 
Susan,  Bob* and  each  and  every  one  of  you.  Welcome, 

y 

Tonight  we  come  together,  many  of  us,  to  meet  for  the  first 
time.  Each  harbours  hopes  and  dreams,  and  maybe  even  a  few 
complaints.  But  whatever  we  bring  with  us,  we  are  now  finally,  after 
many  years  of  expectation,  together;  and  together  we  shaie  a  vision. 
The  specifics  of  that  vision  may  be 'different,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
we  share  a  vision  of  a  better,  brighter  world. 

/  ♦ 

In  a  very  real  and  important  way,  the  future  can  be  ours.  But  it 

IS  equally  true  that  we  get  the  future  we  deserve,  because  in  living 
the  present,  we  make  the  future  inevitable.  Each  of  us  approaches 
the  task  of  creatioVi  and  that  is,  after  all,  what  we  are  about,  from  a 
slightly  different  perspective.  Some  of  us  honor  and  revere  tradition, 
established  values,  the  enduring  importance  of  history^Others  of  us 
are  '^present"  people,  and  respond  primarily  to  the  options  and 
opportunities  that  innovation,  technology,  and  continuing  change  ^ 
make  available.  Still  others  look  to  the  future;  we  dream  dreams,  we 
see  visions,  and  we  find  ourselves  uncomfortable  with  the  fact  that 
dreams  and  visions  are  so  slowly  realized. 

In  individual  lives,  in  conferences,  and  in  the  lives  of 
institutions  and  societies,  each  of  these  approaches  is  not  only  of 
equal  valiie,  but  is  equally  essential.  To'make  a  conference,  an 
institution,  or  a  government. productive,  we  must  encompass  all 
views. 'We  must  value  the  past,  and  find  i/i  it  a  foundation  and  ^ 
touchstone.  We  must  acknowledge  the  present,  for  thai  after  all  is  the 
current  reality;  arid  we  must  feach  into  the  future,  because  it  • 
becomes  so  quickly  the  present  and  so  irreversibly  the  past. 

We  are  not  the  first  group  to  gather  in  li^st  and  in  hope,  l^ore 
than  200  years  ago  another  group  met.  It  was  not  a  White  House 
Conference,  but  like  thJs  Conference,  it  was  heavily  political.  One  of 
the  delegates  to  that  meeting  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  a* 
onference  that  revolutionized  the  political  process  and  set  in  motion 
form  of  government  that,w^  still  enjoy.  It  was  based  on  the  deep 
belief  that  people  should  determine  their  own  destinies.  The 
deliberations  of  that  group  have  reverbepated  through  history. 
Democracy  depends  on  citizen  participation,  on  the  bringing  together 
not  of  the  same  v^^Ws,  but  of  dissimilar  opinions  and  perspectives  that 
can  be  united  to  produce  a  living,  changing,  responsive  form  of 
government,  a  ^ 

Tonight,  and  for  the  next  four  days,  you  will  be  a  public  part 
of  that  process.  You  will  make  decisions  that  ca^/i  effect  the  way  we 
live  for.the  last  20  years  of  thi§  cehtury.  You  will  do  this  in  an  open. 
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democratic  fasf^ion,  filled  undoubtedly  with  debate,  and  sometimes  i 
even  dissent  Jt  is  the  Amerit^'way.  The  task  before  you  is  a  CI 
formidable  one.  Nol  only  will  your  deliberations  be  part  of  the  grand 
tradition,  but  you  will  be  discussing  issues  that  go  tg  the  heart  of  our 
form  of  government— access  to  information. 

In  1  787,  Thomas  Jefferson  noted  that  the  way  to  preserve  the 
government  that  we  enjoy  is  to  give  the  people  full  information 
through  the  channel  of  the  pubjic  papers  and  to  contrive  that  those 
papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  The  channels 

'  now  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  Jefferson's  time.  They 
include  libraries,  television,  and ^^L^ole  host  of  other  information 
services  that  I  won't  now  enumerate.  But  the  principle  remains  intact. 
The  success  of  our  form  of  government  rests  finally  on  an  informed 

.  citizenry.  '  ^ 

"^ike  the  delegates  to  1he  Second  Continental  Congress,  you-  I 
will  be  addressif^g  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  our  time. 
Your  task  is  to  advise  andTecommend  actions  thatsi^l^ build  on  the 
best  of  the  past;  that  are  tempered  by  the  realities  of  the  present,  and 
that  will  create  a  world  in  which  information  continues  to  be  the 
basis  of  freedom.  It  is  a  noble  task.  • 

CHAIRMAN  BEMTOTvJ:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  next  present 
Mtiyor  Marion  Barry  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  our  magnificent  host 
city. 


.  MAYOR  BARRY:  Thank  you, ^Chairman  Benton.  Di^inguished 
Members  of  Congress,  other  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  tfte  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services  the  greetings  and 
best  wishes\)f  the  District  of  Columbia  government.  I  regret  very 
much  that  I'm  not^going  to  be  able  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with^ 
you;  but  as  you  know,  being  Mayor  of  thjs  great  city,  I  wake  up 
every  morning'Tiot  wondering  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  crisis— the  . 
question  is  when  it's  gojrtg  to  be,  how  much,  and  how  long.* 

^But  we're  represented  here  by  five  outstanding  delegates  from 
the  District,  including  ^e  head  of>our  public  library  system.  Hardy 
Franklin.  So  you  can  rest  assured  tl|a^we  are  ably  represented.' Also, 
let  me  welcome  you  to  a  city  whicKis  more  than  just  monuments, 
and  more  than  just  bgreaucrats,  and  more  than  just  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress.  This  is  a  city  of  over  700,000  residents  who  ^ 
make  this  their  Viome. 

Let  me  also  welcome  you  to  what  I  describe  as  the  last 
Colc^y;  that  is,  we're  the  only  group  of  700,000  American  citizens  in- 
the  Onited  States  of  American  who  can't  vote  for  our  Senators  and 
our  Representatives.  As  Judge  Mikva  was  administering  the  oath  of 
office  to  you,  I  was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  when  he  or 
sor^eone  else  could  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  two  Senators 
from  the  District  of  Colum^a, 
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As  Ms.  Cell  was  speakrhg  about  Thomas  jcffcrson,  and  thg 
.great  debates  of  the  1780's,  and  about  taxatipn  without 
representation,  I  was  reminded  of  our  own  city.  So  I'd  like  to  ask  that 
when  y6u  go  back  to  your  States,  and  we  finish  working  hard  about 
library  systems  and  informational  services,  that  you  also  work  hard  to 
help  us  pass  our  Constitutional  amendment,  which  will  give  us  two 
Senators  and  two  Representatives.  Behveen  now  and  january,  if  you 
live  in  California  or  in  Pennsylvania,  ,we  need  your  h^fprthere 
because  the  amendment  is  alive  and  well,  but  it  hasn't  passed  yet. 

Also  let  me  indicate  tha>  as  Mayor  of  the/CJ^strict  o*  Columbia, 
I  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  large  npm^rk  of  publi'G  libraries, 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia'5  magnificent  central  library,  the 
Martin  Luthec  King  Memorial  Library  Building.  We  have  a  netwbrk  of 
more  than  170  public  school  librariesljhe  libraries  of  th^e  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  libraries  maintained  by  the  individual 
agencies  an.d  departments  of  the  District  government.  In  addition  to 
the  District's  publicly  supported  libraries,  I  bave  to  mention  the  giant- 
Library  of  Congress  and  literally  hundreds  of  other  Federal  libraries, 
located  in  the  District — 23  academic  libraries  and  294  private  and 
special  libraries.  In  fact,  we  are  called  the  city  of  libraries,  and  we're 
also  called  the  library  capital  of  the  world.  But  large  or  small,  unique 
or  popular,  specialized  or  general,  libranos  are  the  very  living  .heart 
aifd  soul  of  our  city.  And  we  love  them,  we^support  them,  and  we  ^ 
use  them.  ^  .  ' 

The  city  of  Washington,  md^e  than  any  other  leading  city,  is 
depQndent  upon  information  and  knowledge.  Nowhere  in  the, world 
is  the  old  truth  that  knowledge  equals  power  so  vividly  and  so  clearly 
demonstrated  than  here.  Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  ne^d  to  be  their  own  governfn^nj-must  arm^ 
them'selves  with  the  power  which  knowledgeffgives. 
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i>  ^         Being  bort)  in  Mississippi,  and  growing  up  in  Memphis,  /  , 

»       ^  ^  Tennessee,  education  was  constantly  pointed  to  me  as  a  way  ofut  of 

the  ghetto,  Reading  was  one  of  the  recommended  v^bicl^,  but  in  my 
—  day  if  wasn^'t  real  reading— it  was  acaldemic  and  theoretical.  also 

found,  growing  up  in  myiday,  that 'reading  for  one's  enjoyment  vy^s  for 
vthe  most  gart  ajluxury.  I  think  for  too  many  of  our  young  people  in 
our  Jnner  city,>^toding  for  enjoyment  is  still  a  luxury.  We  have  to 
.  '  '  change  that  ardund.  But  wh^  people  have  to  worry  about  a  place  to 

-  '  stay,  and  food  to  eat,  and  clothing  to  wear,  they  don't  hfsve.much 

-  *  '  '  '        time  to  think  about  reading  a  book  for  enjoyment.  So  we  have  to  put 

together  the  living  and  social  conditions  of  our  citv^al(?ng  with  the 
reading  conditjje^ns  of  our  city. 

Some  people  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  in  circumstances 
where  role  models  are  provided— in  other  wpcds,»the  road  was^ 
paved,  the  only  thing  they  had  to  do  was  get  on  it  and  move  into  the 
door  of  opportunity.  But  for  too  rnany  of  our  people  there  are  no 
roads,  and  there  are  few  opportDnities.^We  need  to  figure  out  how 
•  ,  '  we  can  do  a  lot  better.-        '  .  ^ 

Also,  we  notice  that  around  the  country  resources  are  drying 
*  •      up  as  r^ted  to  libraries.  Politicians  and  council  peoplje  and  others 
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find  tbat  it:s  very  easy  to  cut  the  library  budget,  because  there  is  no 
major  organized  constituency.  Therefore,  it^eems  to  me  that^ou 
ought  to  qut^n-your  agenda  how  to  better  organize  yours^ves 
politically,  becaii?^  polSicians  Understand  votes  and  npt  talk:  I  think 
the  Members  of  Congress  understand  what  I'm  talking  about.  - 

During  tht^  summer,  the  Librarian  of  the  Congress,  Daniel 
Boorstin,  visited  me.  We  talked  abojut  libraries  and  what  I  could  do 
for  them  as  Mayor.  I've  tried  to  dp  all  I  can  in  this  city  to  assure  that 
as  we  make  budgetary  decisions  the  library  system  is  not  left  out.  The 
library  system  of  the  District 'of  Cbli/mbia\one  of  the  few  agencies 
this  year. that  did  not  receive  a  recommended  cut  from  rae,  because  I 
believe  in  that  system.  -     •  "  ^ 

This  Conference  can^hg  very'nieaaipgful  to  all  of  us  if  we  take 
back  to  our  locahcommunitjes  some  bCthe  things  that  we  are 
learning  here.  It. seems  to      that  as^yog  deliberate  and  look  at  the 
great  issues  of  the  day,  you  liave  to  bfing  theiji  into  some  sense  of 
reality,  because  too  many  cdnferenc^s'a/'e left- w^th  empty  promises 
and  false  hopes  and  visions»that,don't  materialize. 


On  behalf  of  the  700,0Qd  citizens  "of  the  Drstrict^f  Columbia, 
I  welcome  you  to  our  great  city.  And  if  I  didn't  ask  you  while  you  are 
here  to  spend  some  money,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  responsibilities, 
because  cities  run  op  money.  Everybody  vyants  to  know  where  we're' 
going  to  get  rpore' money  from.  If  you  spend lot  more  here,'?haybe 
Hardy  Franklin  can  get  a  lotlriore/ext  ye^ar  wliemtiudget  time 
Comes.  .      -  - 

Let  me  just  express  fAyjreat  delight  ih  being  invited  here.  I  get 
about  250  invitations  ^  weekio  spT^^I^'and  1  just  asked  my 
'  appointment  secretary  to  rrrake  sur^  she  bfiScked  out  scffhe  time  fo*-<: 
me  to  come  to  say  hello  tayou.  Y<su^ll  find  in  most  cities  and  most  * 
counties  and  most  States,  sbme  poljticians'are  not  very  responsive  to 
people  when  they  talk  about  libraries.  1  wanted  to  show  that  we  in 
the  District  have  a  different  br#^  of  politicians  who  show  we  do. 
care  abq^y^hbraries  and  information  ?y^tfems.  /Vly  presence  here  is  an 
JndicatiDh  of  that.  Thank  you  very,  very^much^  and  good  luck  in  all  ' 
your  deliberations.  -  .  " 

^  CHAIRMAN  BENTON:. Thank  you.  Mayor  Barry,  for  that  most 
inspiring  introduction  to^our  Conferencer  You  have'set  a  marvelous, 
passionate  tone  for  us;  and  ydw  call  for  political  action  most  surely 
will  be  heeded.  *  . 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  next  Dr.  Marti/i  Cummings, 
Director  of  one  of  dur  Nation's  great  Federal  libraries,,  the  National  * 
Library  of  Medicine.  Martin  combines     one  persons  the  skills'of 
librari^nship  and  infoi^mation  science  ST their  best.  Furthermore,  the' 
National  Library  of  Medicihe  is  as  good  a  mqdef  of  a  national  library 
and  information  service  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  this  countrv 
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DR.  CUMMINGS:  Jhank  you,  Charles  I  want  to  offer  a 
special  greeting  on  behalf  of  your  three  national  libraries. 

It  is  for  me  a  great  privilege  to  participate  in  this  ceremony, 
are  about  to  honor  the  leaders  whose  farsighted  \yisdoni  made  it 
possible  to  hold  the  Nation^'s  first  public  forum  on  thfe  subject  of, 
libraries  and  information  services.  I'must  admit,  it  is  a  unique 
position  for  me  to  preside  over  an  assemblage  that  includes  a  number 
of  distinguished  Senators  and  Congressmen,  some  of  whom  hhave 
testified  before.  It  is  a*gratifying  turnaround  to  have  them  on  the 
receiving  end  for  a  change. 

U.S.^Representative  John  Brademas,  Congressman  from 
Indiana,  has  made  his  oame  sVnonymous  with  legislation  on  behalf  of 
edflcation,  the  arts,  humanities,  museums,  anql  public  libraries  since 
1*959.  With  deep  appreciatfbn  we  acknowledge  his  role  in  legislation 
authorizing  a  permanent  National  Commission  o'nXibraries.  I  also 
should  point  out  that,  with  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  in  1973  he 
sponsored  the  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services.  ^ 

REPRESENTATIVE  BRADEMAS:  Thank  you  >^ry  much,  sir.  Mr.. 
Chairman,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  ladies»^ahd ^gentlemen.  I'm^ 
very  gratefu[  to  my  old  friend  and  your'teader,  Charles  Benton,  for 
lettJngwe  speak  first.  But  like  my  leader  on  the  Committee  on  ^ 
Education'and  Labor,  Carl  Perkins,  I  have  yet  a  couple  of  more  jjr' 
meetings  to  get  to. That's  the  way  most  of  "us  live  our  lives  here. 

But  I  want  you  to  knaw  how  enormousfy' grateful  I  am  to  you 
for' the  honor  that  you  do-me.  Tm  especially  pleased  to  receive  this 
certificate,  as  I  do  so  qn  the  sanne  evening  at  which  my  old  friend 
Abner  Mikva,  now.  a  distinguished  judge,  is  with  us.  And  my 
chairman  dt/ring  most  of  my  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Cari  Perkins,  is  here,  as  well     my  current 
chairman.  Bill  Ford,  who's  giving  great  leadership  in  the  field  of 
libraries  and  higher  education;  and  my  beloved  colleagues  from  the 
other  body,  Jake  Javits  and  Claiborne  PelVwith  whom  I'v^  worked  so 
closely  on  all  of  these  matters. 

'I  want  to  say  just  a  quick  word  about  libraries.  I  grew  up  in 
libraries.  My  late  grandfather  was  a  high  schoohsuperint^ndent  and  a 
college  teacher  m  a  little  town  of  700  people  in  Indiana.  In  that  little 
town,  he  had, a  house  in  which  he  had  a  library  of  some  5,000 
books.  I  grew  up  in  that  library;  it  was  a  school  of  mine.  Therefore, 
I've  always  been'  very  grateful  for  what  doors  of  learning  libraries  can 
open.  Later  on  in  life,  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  study  in  some  of 
the'great  libraries  of  the  world — the  Widener,  the  5odlei^h,  and  the 
Biblioteque  Nationale  in  other  countries — but  I've  never  forgotten 
that  library  in  my  grandfather's  home  in  a  little  town  in  Indiana. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  that,  when'l  went  to  Congress  21 
years  ago,  I  asked  to  serve  on  the  committee  that  wrote  education 
legislation.  Since  then  I  have  wprked  with  all  of  the  colleagues  whom 
you  are  seeitig  at  this  head  table  on  elementary  and  secondary  school^ 
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libraries,  higher  education  libraries,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  the  Natiooal  Commission,  and  the  White  House  * 
Conference:  ' 

Let  us  never  forget  the  intimate  relationship  between  a  free 
society  and  open  libraries.  Th^Jxiends  of  freedom  are  the  friends  .of 
libraries.       '     "  , 

^       I've  got  to  say  one  more  word.  I  did  not  realize-that  here 
torHght  was  one  of  the  greatest  human  beings  I've  ever  met  in 
Congress  or  out,  and  an  inspiration  <o  all  of  us  who  knew  him— our 
former  colleague  in  the  House,  Carl  Elliott  of  Alabama.  He's  a  great 
man.  Once  again,  thank  you. 

DR.  CUMMINCS:  A  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
/rom  Kentucky  since  1948,  Chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
|labor  Cpmmittee  since  1967,  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins  .of 
Kentucky,  was  a  principle  backer  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  vNct.  He  is  one  of  those- who  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of, the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of -.1963,  th^  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  and  other  key  legislation,  including  ' 
the  bill  which  brought  us  together. tonight.' For  his  outstanding  and 
effective  efforts  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  make  library  and  informafton 
services  available  to  all  Americans,  we  honor  him  tonight.  Mr. 
Perkins. 

REPRESENTATIVE  PERKINS:  Dr.  Cummings,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  my  colleagues.  Senator  javits  and  Senator  Pell.  I  was 
elected  with  Harry  Truman  in  1948,  when  no  one  thought  Harry 
Truman  was  going  tq  get  to  first 'base.  In  1949,  Carl  Elliott  and  I 
sponsored  a  Rural  Highway  Bill.  We  Were  representing  rural  people, 
more  or  less,  at 'that  l\me.  We  thought  the  people  in  the  cities  had  got 
the  advantage,  through  grants  from  Carnegie  and  other  people,  and. ' 
had  better  lihy-aries,  and  .the  rural  people  had  scarcely  anthing.  We 
had  a  $5  million  bill  in  the  House  of -Representatives  in  1949-50  that 
had  passed  the  Senate  and  lost. by  two  votes  in'the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  struggled  until  1956,  and  we'combined 
resources  with  representatives  from  cities,  as  we  should  have  in  the 
first  place;  and  we  passed  the  Bill. 

Naturally,  libraries  have  not  faired  as  well  in  the  Congresses  as 
they  perhaps  should  have  faired,  but  we  have  made  much  progress. 
And  in  this  White  House  Conference,  we  wish  you  well.  You  will 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Bill  Ford's  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  library 
legislation  primarily.  And  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  my 
friends  from  the  Senafe,  Senators  javits  and  Pell,  who  have  been  n 
leaders  in  the  forefront  for  Fhe  library  people  in  the  American  Library 
Association  ever  since  rVe  been  in  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Curhmings,  I  accept  this  citation  with  much  pride,  but  I  ^ 
realize  that  the  credit  belongs  to^ou  people  and  everybody  else  that 
has  made  this  occasion  possible.  We  wlnt  to  move  forwsard  into  the 
future.  I  thank  you. 
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DR.  CUMMINGS:  Now  may  I  present  a  tribute' to  two  > 
.  numbers  of  the  same  family,  fathej^nd  son.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
^  Ch-anning  Bete,  a  library  trustee  frorn  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
sugjjested  the  idea  of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries  to  the>-. 
American  Library  Trustees*  Association.  Mr.^j^ete  did  not»live  to  see 
the  r^^alization  of  hi,s  efforts.  3ut  with  us  tonight  is  his  son,  Channing 
^  Bete,  Jr.,  to  whom  we  present  an  award  Jn  memory  of  his  fathe/  and 
in  appreciation  of  his  own  outstanding  leadership  on -the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  with  the  Massachusetts  Governor's  Cpnference 
on  Library  and  lnformation*^Services. 

MR.  BETE:  On  behalf  of  jny  father,  I  thank  all  of  you  for  this. 
He  would  have  been  proud.  I  would  share  one  aspect  of  this-that^^< 
sha^jed  with  me.  He  never^saw  this  White  House  Conference  as  an 
end  in  itself;  he  never  saw  this  as  an  end  at  all.  He  saw  this,  really  as 
the  begmning^e  would  have  welcomed  all  of  you  here  to  make 
that  beginning — a  beginning  now  for  the  I980's  and  t990's — and  to 
make  libraries  come  to  life  and  ^erve  the  people  of  our  Nation  in 
perhaps  ways  they  . haven't  been  served  before.  But  let's  make  a  good 
beginning  here.  On  behalf-of  his  menpory,  and  of  my  farnily,  I  thank 
you.       '       ^  ^  ^  ^ 

DR.'CUMMI'NGS:  Now  it, gives  n^e  great  pleasure  to*  ihtrdtiuce 
Carl  A.  Elliott,  former  U.S.  Representative Trom  Alabama.  Mr.  Elliott 
wrote  the  National  befense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  was  a 
guiding  force  in  congressional  passage  of  the  driginal  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  In  recogniti/)h  of -your  ardent  and  enduring 
library  support  thr&ugh  almost  two  decades  of  congressional  service, 
we  are  pleased  to  presentoiyou  witfi  this  certificate  of.^ppreciation. 

MR.*ELLI0TTT  Mr.  Chairman  and  frienJs,  in  all  my  time  in 
public  life,  l/ye  never  known  a  White  House  Conference  to  be  held 
that  there  didn't  grow  out  of  it  much  good.  I'm  looking  forward  with 
anticipation,  as  a  citizen  of  this-Republic,  jo  the  many  good  things 
that  we  may  be  able  to  do  hqre  durit^g  this  Conference.  It's  a 
^pleasure  to  be  With  you  and  to  be  with  m^old  colleagues  of  the 
years  gone  by.  Thank  you.  -  '   -  ' 

DR.  CUMMINGS:  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode^lsland  is 
the  Chairm'aoof  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on-Education,  Acts  and  the 
Hurnanities,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  and 
*  Administration  Committee.  We  recognize  him  tonight  for  his 
leadership  and] support  of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  and  for 
his  special  role  as  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation  to  authorize  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services.  We 
thank  him  profoundly  for  his  continual  guidance  of  legislation  , 
relating  to  libraries,*  education,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities. 

SENATOR  PELL:  Thank  you,  Chairman  Cummings,  and  old 
friend  Charley  Benton.  I  guess  ali  of  us  are  fellow  book  lovers — we're 
here  because  of  that  fact,  I  rerriember  when  my  children  were  small, 
and  they  cjidn't  treat  a  book  with  the  courtesy  and  the  gentleness  I 
felt'they  should, -Td  say,  "Don't  forget,  the  book  .is  a  frieh^."  In  fact, 
as  life  goes  qn  we  very  often  fmd  it's  one  of  our  best  friends.  And  I  • 


think  It's  tViis  respect,  rovercnxo;  and  affection  for  book^  and  tor 
-  learning  (bat  binds  us  all  together  ^ 

So  I  congratulate  you  on  b^ing  here>  as  well  as  on  the  fact  that 
you've  learned  somottSng  of  the  political  pfode^s  in  getting  here.. 
Some  of  you  are  alternates  paid  for^-by  your  own  States,  somt?  of  you 
are  delegates  paid,  for  by  Uncle  Sam;  but  you  all  fought  hard  and  you 
recognized  Jin  each  case  the  importame  of  the  political  process  m 
obtaining  your  objectives.  I  thank  you,  we  all  thank  you/7or  coming 
^here.  This  is  an  example  of  citizen  involverpent  as' it  should  be.  I  ^ 
know  in  my  own  State,  I  went  \o  a  meetirtg  of  one  of  the  regional 
groups,  and  they  were  going  at  it  lickety  split.  They  were  realty  taking 
ideas  and  thrashing  them' out.  This  vyas  going  on  across  the  length  " 
and  breadth  of  Rhode  Island;  and  if  anything  goes' the  length  and 
breadth. of  Rhode  Island,  you  kThow  it's  covered  a  lot  of  ground  and  a 
lot  of  territory.  .  ^  .  ^ 

,  We  should  recognize  that  the^ederal  Government  picks  up 
about  one  cent  out  of  every  10  that'^^^t;  so  wc\have  a 
responsibility  in  the  Congres$t4o  underhand  your  thoughts;  and  if  we 
think  they'rc^ise,  to  fol((jw  them.  I  hopp  that  in  this  Conference  you 
wilf  focus  o^ederal  involvement  and, Will  give  thought  to  various 
problems  th^^ve  face.  For^ex-ample,  m  our  Education  Subcommittee 
we  have  actually  postp6ned  making  a  decision  concerning  the 
NationaJ  Periodical  Centc^r  until  after  your  Conference,  because  we're 
interested  in  what  your /ecommehdations  may  be.       ^  ^ 

,  *        So  don't  feel  that  you  will  make  a  reppmmendation  and  4t  will 
float  off  into  outer  space.  We  are  interested  in  them,  waiting  for  them 
ancHpr  your  reactions  to  id^as  that  I  hope  will  surface— I  ike*  the 
thought^  Challenge  grants,  which  the  NEA  is  doing  and  which  you 
could  develop  in  your-own  communities.  The  elimination  of 
functional  illiteracy/which  is  stil.l  so  much  with-us— perhaps  less 
extreme  than  it  was  10  or  20  years  ago  in^som'e  cases— but  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  illitj^racy/ I  think,  is  larger  now.  The  average  letter  that 
comgs  in  is  less  well  written,  and  tfre  average  degree  of  literacy 
among  the  so-Called  educated  people,  college  graduates,  has 
obviously  gone  down  rn  the  last  few  years,  Jo  my  regret.  . 

These  are  all  ideas  that  I  hope  will  surface,  so  we  on  the  Hill  - 
will  be  able  to  know  what  you're  thinlci'ng  and  can  try  to  do  Our  best* 
for -the  taxpayers,  to  help^you  helpjhe  cause  of  libraries  across  the 
country.  Good  luck^  and  tharjk  you. 

DR.  CUMMINGS:  The  award  being  presented  to  U.S.  Senator* 
Warren  G.' jvlagnuson  of  Washington  will  be  r^eceived  by  Marian  G. 
Gallagher,  a  member  of  the  Whit^  HoOse  Conferepee^Advlsory  * 
Committee,  who  is  from.Seattle.  Durinjg'sS  years^f  congressional 

Service  from  the  State  of  Washington,  Senator-Magnuson's  lead^rsh|f 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  library  and  education      ^       ,  * 

^communities.  His  support  of  legislation  led  to  passage  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  Jhe  Elementary  artd  Secondary 
Education  Ac4,;he  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  the  establishment  ' 
of  the  National  Contmission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science, 
and  the  legislation  leading  .Jo  this^Confefipce.  Ms.  Gallagher,  please 


convey  this  a\vard  to  Senator  Magnuson  on  behalf  of  50  million 
consumers  of  library  and  mformatton  services. 

MS.  GALLAGHER:  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  If  Senator  MagQuson \vere  here  in  person,  he  might, 
say  something  splendid  about-the  State  of  Washington,  so  I  think  I 
ought  to  do  that,  too.  We  have  Senator  Magnuson,  and  in  a  true 
resource-sharing  spint,  we  share  him  with  all  of  you.  He  does  indeed 
value  information;  he  knows  its  pow^r  and  he  does  everything  he 
can  to  make  it  more  widely^vailable.  In  the  past,  I've  thanked  him 
many  times  for  aid  to  education  so  it's  a  turnabout  for  me  to  be  able 
to  accept  an  award  on  his  behalf  from  the  Conference.  We're  going 
to  carry  this  award  back  to  him  tomorrow,  conveyed  by  a  very 
carefully  selected  dekgation.  I'm  hoping  that  none  of  you  will  think 
that  its  too  utterly  partisan  if  the  convoy  carries  the  Washington  State 
,  flag.  Thank  you,  for  the  Senator. 

DR.  CUMMINGS:  I. should  add  that  if  Senator  Magnuson  were 
here,  I  would  add  ^special  note  of  thanks  for  his  patronage  and 
support  of  the  marvelous.new  facility  being  constructed  in  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  m  honor  of  a- distinguished  former  Senator  of  Alabama, 
Senator  Lister  Hill. 

I  have  deliberately  withheld  the  citation  for  Bessie  B.  Moore, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Natffifial  Comrnission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  White  House  Conference 
Advisory  Committee.  Tonight  we  call  attention  to  your  enthusiastic 
promotion  of  library  causes  fpr  more  than  five  decades.  Your  tireless 
efforts,  both  in  your  home  State  of  Arkansas  and  in  the  Nation,  fo  win 
citizen  participation  in  directing  the  future  of  the  Nation's  libraries 
and  information  services,  have  won  our  appreciatioh  and  gratitude.^  In 
addition  we  pay  homage  to  ybur  undi^pujeiJ^rule  as  the  "corporate 
memory"  for  the  Commission  ancHRe  Conference.  Bessie,  we  thank 
you. 

MS.  MOORE:  As  you  may  imagine,  this  is  certainly  an 
emotional  experience  for  me.  I  look  back  over  long  years  of  interest 
in  libraries  and  remember  many  occasions  that  I  won't  have  time  to 
talk  to  you  about  tonight.  With  the -exception  of  Senator  javits,  I  have 
testified  before  every  single  one  of  these  Members  of  Congress  and 
th^eir  comrnitt^es  over  a  number  of  years. 

I  happened  to  be  the  national  president  of  the  Library  Trustee 
Association  when  Channing  Bete  said  tb  me,  "What  a  wond^ful 
thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  White  House  Conference."  I  remember 
that,  and  I  remember  his  very  deep  thinking  and  his  gracious 
manner  and  his  thoughtfulness  for  the  future.  H^said  to  me  one 
time,  "Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  live  for  thecfiext  20  years?  I  wish  I 
could."  He  didn't,  but  I  am  here  and  I  want  to)pay  tribute  especially 
to  his  memory. 

Then  I  remember  some  other  times  when  we  had  an  Advisory 
.Commission  appointed  by  President  Johnson.  Carl  Elliott  and  I  went 
all  over  the  country  holding  hearings,  which  was  really  a.great,  ' 
experience.  I  look  at  y6ur  faces  tonight,  here  in  this  room,  and  I  see 


many  who  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  you  at  many 
a  library  conference,  I  even  see  a  former  college  professor  of  mine;  ^ 
I'll  have  to  admit  he's  younger  than  I  am,  but  I  thought  I'd  like  to  tel/ 
you  he's  here.  O 

I  would  like  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  are  delegates^and 
perhaps  this  is  your  first  experience  working  with  libraries — that  the 
finest  people  you'll  ever  meet  are  those  that  work  in  this  cause.  I 
know,  because  I  see  so  many  of  my  friends  out  there. 

I'm  especially  pleased  to  get  this  award.  I'll  hang  it  in^V- 
prominent  place  aofl  always  enjoy  it.  I'd  like  to  say  to  our  good 
friends  here  who  have  voted  the  money  for  this  Conference,  that  it's 
well  to  start  off  with  something  wonderful;  an^  I'll  have  to  say  that 
the 'Congress  of  the  United  States  set  a  g(5od  table  for  our  first 
experience. 

CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  Thank  you,  Marty  Cummings  and  our 
award  recipients,  for  being  here  tonight.  We're  delighted  toh^e 
with  us  three  men  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  deal,  a  representative  of 
the  White  House  and  two  Members  of  Congress  who  serve  on  the 
White  House  Conference  Advisory  Committee.  The  presence  here 
tonight  of  Richard  M.  Neustadt,  Assistant  Director  of  the  White 
House  Domestic  Policy  Staff,  Senator^jacob  M.  Javits  of  New- York, 
and  Representative  William  Q.  Ford  of  Michigan  reflects  tt^e  role  of 
the  National  Commission  as  an  independent  Government  agency 
reporting  to  both  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  We  will  hear  first 
frdm'Rick  Neustadt,  whose  responsibilities  at  the  White  House 
include  information  and  communications  policy  and  regulatory 
reform. 


MR.  NEUSTADT:  As  someone  who  works  on  information 
policy  day  to  day,  I'm  thrilled  that  you're  here.  I^jiow  its  been  a 
long  wait,  but  your  timing  is  spectacular.  We're  at  a  transition  point. 
We've  worked  through  ^ost  of  the  irtformation  agenda  of  the  1980's 
on  privacy,  patents,  communications*  regulation,  freedom  of     o  * 
information,  and  the  need  to  bring  education  to  the  Cabinet  table.  All 
those  issues  have  been  debated  and  the  directions  are  clear.  Now  it's 
time  to  frame  the  agenda  for  the  next  decade.     _  • 


.  J^jis-iSgoing  to  be  a  decade  of  limits,  and  of  hard  choices,  but 
information  is  a  field  of  hope  and  opportunity.  Information  can 
improve  our  productivity.  Books  consume  no  oil;  there  are  no  limits 
on  knowledge.  In  the  next  three  days,  you  are  going  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  framing  the  new  ageweflv  You  can  help  us  structure  the  new 
Department  of' Education.  You  can  point  to  new  directions,  through 
the  Government's  library  programs.  You  can  help  the  information 
institutions  in  each  community  to  share  facilities  and  take  advantage' 
of  the  new  information  technologies.  You  can  help  define  the 
information,  roles  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  You  can  launch  . 
projects  to  strengthen  America's  economy,  and  enrich  Americans' 
lives. 
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N6w  those  eods  are  magniticont.  The  means  to  realize  them, 
as  you  know,  are  limited.  And  the  time  to  set  priorities  is  short.  You 
are  going  tojiave  a  long,  hard  weekend.  But  it's  worth  it  I  plan  to  be 
with  you,  and  others  from  the  Whfte  House  will  be  with  you  through 
most  of  thai  time,  <ind  we're  really  looking  totward  to  every  minute. 

This  IS  a  \\^e  House  Cc^nference  and  Tm  from  the  White 
House,  so  L'd  like^ propose 'a  toastXThis  is  to  Charles  Benton,  Bessie 
Moore,  and  Marilyn  Cell.n"hose  of  uAwho  watched  them  thi-ough  the 
last  few  very  hard^months  must  have  wondered  with  you  whether 
we'd  ever  all  see  this  night.  We  owe  youi  all  of  us,  a  debt  of 
gratjtude.  Congratulations.  ( 

CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  We  wish  to  thank  our  next  speaker, 
the  Honorable  William  Ford,  for  his  strong  leadership  in  making 
possible  (he  passage  of  legislation  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
library  and  information  services  in  publjc  and  school  libracies  and  for 
librarie^and  institutions  offering^post-secondary  education.  We  also 
commend  him  for  his  successful  effprts  in  the  passage  of  postal 
legislation  favorable  to  libraries,  and  his  continuing  interest  and 
support  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  as  well  as  his  participation  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FORD:  Thank  you  very  much.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening  and  share  the  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
that  was  brought  to  me  byihe  Michigan  delegation  when  they  came 
to  rpy  office  today  to  share  some  of  their  thoughts.  I  can  warn  the  rest 
of  you  that  they  have  some  great  ideas,  and  if  they  are  in  ^ny  way 
typical  of  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  is  gathered  here,,  this  is  going  to 
be  a  very  busy  weekend  indeed. 

I'm  informed  that  there  are  only  about  3,000  resolutions 
introduced  at  this  poffet,  but  that  it  is  expected  that  if  my  friend  Judge 
Abner  M^kva  managest^et  you  through  the  rules  well  enough 
tonight,  and  holds  off  any  kind  of  a  gag  rule,  yolj'll  still  have 
time  to  get  a  few  thousand  more  in  before  tomorrow  just  to  fill  in  any 
of  the  spare  time  that  might  have  been  left  this  weekend.  That's  an 
ambitious  nOmber,  isn't  it? 

 SenatoHa-vits-and-Vas  memb^s  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 

have  been  watching  with  great  interest  the  very  positive  kinds  of 
reactions  that  have  been  commg  from  all  across  this  country  as  you 
people  have  been  preparing  to  come  to  this  Conference.  You've 
heard  from  the  people  tonight  who  talked  about  how  many  years  and 
how  much  effort  it  took  to  finally  reach  the  reality  of  a*  White  House 
Conference.  I'm  sure  that  some  of  you  are  wondering,  as  certainly  we 
wondered  when  we  came  to  this  town  to  sit  in  the  Congress,  exactly 
what  we, were  doing  here  and  what  people  were  expecting  of  us.  The 
very  least  that  I  hope  you  will  remember  ffiis  weekend  is 
that,  we're  hoping  that  a  much  larger  part  of  the  American  public 
than  you  might  possibly  imagine  are  watching,  and  will  be  listening 
and  watching  in  the  future  for  the  signs  of  progress  that  you  point  out 
to  us.  Not  only,  a$  Senator  Pell  has  said,,  for  Federal  policy,  but 
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for  an  understanding  of  where  that  Feder^  pohcy  will  mesh  with  the 
efforts  of  other  traditional  supporters  of  libraries  and  information  - 
science. 

We'-are  struggling* at  the  turn  of  the  decade  to  look  forward, 
since  change  is  overtaking  us  very  rapidly,  When  long-standing 
traditi^s  of  support  for  our  most  important  institutions  are  breaking 
away,  and  support  that  was  taken  for  granted  )ust  a  short  time  ago,  as 
Mayor  Barry  said,  is  drying  up,  we're  very  much  concerned  about 
what  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be,  in 
partnership  with  public  and  private  resources  all  over  this  country. 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  lose  track  of  the  tremendous) 
growth  of  information  available  not  only  to  Americans  but  to  all  of 
tH^  world.  My  good  friend  John  Br^ema^  equated  the  open  doors  of 
our' libraries  with  the  open  society  that  we're  proud  to  boast  about 
throughout  the  world.  As  usual,  it's  an  accurate  statement  that  is  in 
no  way  an^exaggeration. 

But  those  of  us  here  from  Congress  know  full  well  that  when 
you  have  ^  lot  of  suggestions  put  together  for  us  to  examine,  one  of 
the  toughest  arm-twisting  lobbyists  that  I've  met  down  here  is  going 
to  be  coming  around  to  gently,  quietly,  and  firmly  and  effectively 
convince  us  that  you  were  right.  American  Library  Association  has 
been  represented  by  a  gentlelady  over  to  my  left,  Eileen  Cooke,  since 
Tv^  been  down  here.  I  hesitate  to  introduce  her  to  my  constituents, 
because  I  like  them  to  believe  th^t  I'm  under  pressure  from  really 
mean,  tough,  big'husky  brutes  down  here,  and  they  go  away  with  the 
mistaken  impression  that  lobbyists  are  nice  and  gentle  and  thoughtful. 
She's  all  of-those  things;  but  I'm  sure  that  if  you  took  a  poll  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  vyith  whom  she  communicates,  theyvwould  all 
agree  with  me  that  you're  very  well  represented  in  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

We're  looking  forward,  as  Senator  Pell  said,  to  your  guidance 
afid  counsel,  although  there  is  no  guarantee  that  because  we  voted  to 
create  this  Conference  we're  going'to  pay  any  attention  to  you  at  all. 
That  depends  on  whether  or  not  you  can  provide  us  with  a  rationale 
for  the  1980's  and  1990's  that  will  make  solid  sense  to  the-American 
people  and.to  their  representatives  in  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Congress,  who  have  the  responsibility  of  rationing  out  scarce  dollars. 

I'm  sure  you'll  hear  during  the  weekend  that  if' we  spent  just 
as  much  money  on  your  projects  as  we  did  on  defense,  that  would 
solve  everything.  When  we  ask  for  resources  for  education  in  any 
form  and  for  libraries  and  library  activities,  we're  not  .competing  with 
the  Pentagon,  we're  competing  with  cancer  research,  with  the 
cleaning  up  of  our  waterways,  with  the  building  of  highways  and 
mass  transit,  with  every  other  legitimate  claim  that  can  be  made  on* 
the  Federal  Treasury.  And  while  I'm  sure  that  you  know  that  it's 
getting  tougher  and  tougher  to  compete  for  those  dollars,  we  have  ' 
been  doing  "rather  well  in  forwarding  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  full  partner  in  the  support  of  education,  and  all  of 
those  things^that  are  necessary  to  support  our  pluralistic  educational 
system  in  thTs  country. 
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Obviously  you  cannot  predict  our  success  in  funding  the  great 
ideas  that  will  somehow  be  born  and  polished  and  refined  here; 
that's  our  job  afterwards.  But  if^  also  your  job.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Mayor  said  to  you.  You've  already  become  involved,  as  Senator  Pell 
also  indicated,  in  the  political  process  because  that's  how  you  got 
here.  If  you  still  entertain  the  idea  that  you  can  participate  in 
anything  as  important  as  this  activity  and  then  bow  out  in  graceful 
retirement  when  you  leave  here,  I  wish  you'd  leave  now  and  let  one 
of  the  alternates  take  your  place.  Because  we're  ttounting  on  you're 
not  only  sitting  here  and  exercising  your  vy^isdom  ip  the  democratic 
process  that  will  lead  you  towards  solutions  and  suggestions  of  future 
projects  to  undertake.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  the  voice  of  this 
,  ^Irlonference  to  the  American  people,  and  make  it  possible  for  all  of  us 
to  face  our  constituents  ^nd  say,  "The  expenditure  of  your  money, 
taxpayers,  for  the  White  House  Conference  will  come  back  to  you 
and  to  generations  to  come,  many,  many  times,  because  these  people 
did  the  kind  of  a  great  job  that  we  expected  of  them/' 

We  wish  you  good  luck,  of  course,  and  we  look  fprward  with 
real  ^ticipation  to  the  contribution  we  know  that  this  Conference  is 
SojPSjto  make.  You  will  never  again,  peVhaps,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
peopl^  in  this  room,  have  a  platform  such  as  the  platform  from  which 
you  will  be  speaking  in  the  Conference  to  talk  to  the  American 
people  about  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  in  any  civilized 
society.  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  Conference  will  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  that  challenge  and  make  us  all  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
Thank  you  very  much.  \ 

CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  Thank  you  Very  much.  Bill.  Senator 
Javits,  we  wish  to  recognize  youc-umiring  efforts  and  support  of 
library  legislation  for  over^O  year^  not  the  least  of  which  is  the_> 
National  Library  Act  which  you  put  forward  along  with  Senat6r  • 
Kennedy  as  the  Study  Bit(l  for  this  Conference.  We  also  wish  to 
recognize  your  participation  in  the  legislation  process  making 
possible  this  Conference  and  your  active  participation  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Conference,  as  well  as  your 
sponsorship  of  legislation  creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science.  We're  very  glad  to  have  you  with 
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SENATOR  JAVITS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Charles  Benton,  ^d 
congratulations  tp  Bessie  Moor€  and  to  Marilyn  Cell.  It's  a  great  joy 
to  be  here  with  my  colleagues  who  have  also  helped  in  this  field.  T 
think  every  one  of  the  speeches  made  to  you  tonight  is  extremely 
important  and  deserves  the  respect  of  this  Conference.  For  ourselves 
in  New  York,  we  have  a  great  delegation  down  here  in  the 
Conference,  I6d  by  our  education  comrnissioner,  Gordon  Ambach,  by 
a  member  of  our  Board  of  Regents,  Laura  Chodos,  by  one  of  our 
State  Senators,  Hugh  Farley,  and  bV  a  man  who  wrote  a  book  on  this 
subject,  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.,  popularly  kn6wn  to  us  as  Mike. 
Seymour.  So  we  are  taking  this  very,  veYy  seriously  in  New  York. 
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I  will  not  undertake  to  rv\)t\\\  anything  that  has  been  said 
^  ,  .  tonight,  I  have  a  ihouglit'ot  my  own  which  I'd  hke  to  leave  with  you. 
f  irst,  I  thank  you  very  nujth  tor  this  award,  rt's  very  gracious,  and  it 
will  l)e  ()ri/e(l  ancf  treasured  because  I'm  a  product  of  libraries.  My 
libiary  was  on  Rivington  Street  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  It 
was  a  corollary  to  hiy  [)ui)lic  school  which  was  half  a  block  away  I 
went  hoijVe  every  evening  with  arms  full  of  books.  I  wondered  as  a 
young  |)ers()n  it  I  wOuld  ever  read  them  all,  but  I  did,  and  /believe 
that  they  contributed  enormously  to  mya'ducation.  Even  more 
im()ortant;  to  me  the  library  wtjs  a  cathedral  of  the  mind;  it 'was  so 
muc  h  more  pleasant  than  any  of  my  home  surroundings,  although  my 
\  [)arents  loved  each  otiier  and  home  was  very  warm  and  dear.  But 

home  could  never  duplicate  the  marvelous  horizons,  the  wonderful 
visions  of  other  worlds,  other  lives,  other  jniods,  other  thoughts,  other 
optimisms  that  the  lil^rary  meant  to  me.  I  have  said  of  my  native  city, 
New  York  City,  that  there's  a  new  adventure  around  every  corner;  I 
telt  that  way  about  its  libraries,  too 


Now,  I  would  like  to  just  take  the  counterpart,  the  other  side 
ol  the  coin,  that  the  Mayor  of  Washington  took.  You're  urged  to  get 
politic  ally. oriented  As  Claiborne  Pell  properly  said,  you  are  at  the 
beginning,  and,  as  my  colleague^  Bill  Ford  emphasized,  this  is  a 
take-olt  point,  not  a  landing.  But  the  Federal  Government,  I  must  tell- 
you,  will  never  do  for  you  what  you  need  to  have  done.  What  you 
can  do  with  the  Federal  Government  is  to  make  it  a  secure  source  of 
support  that  will  aid  and  assist  in  everything  you  want  to  do.  • 

> 

This  Conference  ought  to  be  a  staging  area  for  all  of  you.^ 
That's  a  military  term  for  the  place  where 'you  get  ready  for  a  big 
campaign.  You  need  to  get  ready  because  our  suppo'rt  is  level  now 
and  there's  grave  danger  of  more  cuts  next  year.  We'll  fight  them  all 
fust  as  we  have  before,  and  we'll  do  a  good  job.  But  in  the  fin^ 
analysis  it's  success  that  gets  Federal  money  and  it's  success  that  gets 
public  attention.  So  I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  use  this 
Conference  to  draw  upon  each  other's  experiences  and  try  to  take 
home  to  your  communities  the  very  best  that's  been  done,  in  order  to 
aggrandize  the  library  situation  in  your  area  or  your  State  or 
community. 

Remember,  State'Tand  rfiunicipalities,  counties,  vrllages  and 
towns  are  political  entities  toojwith  voters,  and  their  public  officials 
have  to  appeal  for  the  supportof  those  voters.  Also,  landlords  have 
buildings  and  stores  that  are  often  empty,  and  people  like  recreation 
cifnd  entertainment.  Have  you  tried  readings,  have  you  tried  ' 
recordings,,  have  you  tried  community  meetings?  If  you're  excited 
about  libraries  as  I  am  and  all  of  us  here  are,  what  about  your 
community?  Has  it  been  inducted  into  the  fantastic  panoply  of  man's 
thought,  man's  hfstory,  the  individual  lives  of  men,  man's  art,  man's 
science  and  invention,  and  the  fantastic  story  of  human  achievement 
which  is.within  your  libraries.  And  then,  lots  of  people  have  books, 
whcple  libraries  of  books,  great  books;  they  leave  many  of  these  things 
to  museums  or  to  their  relatives;  what  are  they  leaving  to  you? 

All  of  this  is  an  enormous  well  you  can  tap,  because  the 
library  is  very  attractive,  very  appealing,  very  sympathetic.  Then  there 
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are  all  those  young  people  who  can  ring  doorbells.  I  know,  I've 
waged  successful  campaigns  with  lots  of  high  school  students,  as 
have  my  colleagues.  In  any  case,  please  think  of  being  resourceful 
and  using  everything  you  can  and  I  predict  that  as  you  are  successful 
in  this  whole  library  effort  the  Federal  Government  will  come  through 
better,  as  will  all  other  levels  of  government. 

Witness  the  National  Endowment  on  the  Arts  (NEA),  and  the  - 
National  Endowment  on  the  Humanities  (NEH).  1  have  the  great 
honor,  with  Claiborne  and  john  Brademas  and  others,^to  be  a 
founder  of  NEA,  which  has  grown  enormously  in  Federal 
appropriations,  as  has  NEH,  which  is  essentially  Claiborne  Pell's 
invention.  '  ,  , 

Now,  your  Chairman  suggested  that  Ted  Kennedy  and  I 
introduced  the  National  Library  Act  as  a  document  for  study.  Yes,  it 
is  a  text,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  study  it  and  that  we  may  have  your 
views,  for  the  success  of  this  living  organism  will  come  from  your 
1>rilliance  and  imagination,  your  indefatigible  dedication  to  making  it 
of  tremendous  use  to  your  community.  If  people  don't  come  to  your 
library,  doii't  blame  it  on  th^m^  blame  it  on  yourself,  just  as  we  do 
when  we  fail  to  attract  the  w^er.  If  you're  doing  things  right,  that 
library  ought  to  be  a  magnet  in  your  community,  a  place  to  which 
people  love  to  go.  They'll  be  begging  you  to  keep  it  open  day  and 
ilTght,  including  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  That's  your  test. 

We've  put  out  to  brfng  you  here,  now  you  put  out  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  only  reward  we  want,  a  fantasUc  increase  in  those^ 
who  attend  libraries,  those  who  profit  from  them,  and  a  vast  increase 
in  the  resources  of  libraries.  I  must  tell  you  in  all  frankness  that  the 
American  library  is  getting  almost  as  obsolescent  as  the  American 
industrial  machine.  There's  an  enormous  amount  to  be  done.  It's  a 
joy  to  do  it  with  you  as  we  have  tried;  now  it's  very  much  up  to  you, 
and  I  hope  you  will  go  away  from  here  with  ^he  inspiration,  the 
drive,  the  ideas,  and,  beyond  everything  else,  the  understanding  of 
the  critical  importance  of  the  national  purpose  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  .        '  '  ,  ' 

We're  all  self-starters,  and  you've  got  to  be,  too.  The 
genius  of  this  society  is  that  we  don't  need  commissars,  to  tell  us  to 
go  read  in  the  library.  You  just  make  it  vivid  enough  and  exciting 
enough  to  the  individual  in  the  American  town,  city,  village  and 
county,  and  -they'll  innundate  you.  That's  our  objective.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  Senator  Javits,  -that's  an  inspiring  note 
on  which  to  end  the  speeches  and  awards.  We  v?ill  now  adjourn  for 
15  minutes,  and  reconvene  for  the  adoption  of  the  rules. 
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CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  A  conference  of  this  magnitude 
without  rules  is  like  a  body  without  bopes.  It  would  collapse  of  its 
own  weight.  The  rules  are  the  laws"^ -which  we  will  live  over  thp 
next  four  days.  They  will  govern  the  procedures  of  th&  Conference 
and  the  format  of  the  results.  I  urge  you  all  to  give  your  utmost 
attention  to  this  very  important  first  general  session  of  this 
Conference.  This  is  your  Conference,  and,  in  accordance  with  our 
democratic  process,  yoti  will  decide  the  rules  that  govern  .it. 

We  have  two  splendid  moderators  for  this  sesston,  Judge 
Abner  Mikva  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Reggie,  Executive  Counsel  to  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  Edwin  W.  Edwards. 

Both  of  these  men  are  jurists  and  lawyers  with  impeccable  . 
credentials  and  national  reputations.  We  have  reached  out  to  them 
because  they  care  deeply  VbDut  the  reasons  we  are  gathered  here. 

I  have  known  Abner  Mikva  for  over^20  years.  He  ably 
represented  the  congressional  district  where  I  lived,  the  Tenth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  from  1968  until  September  of  this 
year,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  his  present  position.  Ab  has 
a  superb  legislative  record  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  one  of  the  major 
issues  that  will  concern  us  during  this  Conference,  tfje  question  of  the 
individual's  rights  to  privacy  versus  the-public's  right  to  access  to 
information.  He  gained'this  expertise  during  his  service  on  the 
American  Bar  Association's  National  Commission  on  Individual  ' 
Rights  and  Privacy.  I  turned  to  Ab  for  his  special  role  in  our 
Conference  because  I  felt  we  needed  him.  I  am  delighted  he  is  here. 

I  had  not  met  Mr.  Edmund  Reggie  personally  until  tonight,  bat 
I  have  heard  of  his  high  reputation  as  jurist  and  moderator.  His 
qualities  were  very  much  in  evidence  when  he  served, as  moderator 
of  the  Louisiana  Governor's  Conference  on  Libi'ary  andjnformation 
Services  in  September  1978. 

Mr.  Reggie  has  a  long  record  of  public  service  to  both*  the 
people  of  Louisiana^and  of  the  Nation.  Eighteen  years  ago.  he  served 
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as  Preskient  John  F.  Kennedy's  special  ej 
inquire,  among  other  matters,  into  the  pl 


Closer  to  home,  he  has  also  served  as  director  of  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  has  a  special 
knowledge  of  issues  concerned  with  one  of  the  major  themes  of  this  - 
conference,  library  and  information  services  for  lifelong  learning— 
which,  incidentally,  hSppens  to  be  the  favorite  theme  of  the 
Conference  a^s  judged  by  the  choices  of  the  delegates.  Mr.  Reggie,/ we 
thank-you  for  your  presence  at  this  Conference.  > 

JUDGE  MIKV/|^  Welcc^'e,  all  of  you.  I  thifik  that  my  mairt 
credential  for  being  here  is  th^  I  have  survived  five  temis  in  the 


democracy  in  the  raw.^l  think  that  Charlesfelt  that  if  I  could  survive- 
that,  certainly  I  could  ^rvive  a  group  of  distinguished  Americans 
who  are  here  talking  about  a  subject  that  we  all  hold  dear.  ^ 

I  just  have  to  think  how  excited  you  all  must  be  to  be  involved 
in  an  opportunity  to  take  one*  of  the  best  institutions  in  our  society  ^ 
and  not  save  it  from  ruination.  You're  not  here  on  some  big  bail-out 
operation,  and  not  in  terms  of  providing  a  proper. interment-for  an 
institution  that  is  dead,  but  rather  for  an  institution  thatMS  very  vital 
and  very  alive,  and,  as  was  said^o  much  more  eloquently  tonight,  tt 
needs  some  new  directions  and  new  agenda.. But  for  the  rest  of  your* 
lives  and  for  your  children's  lives,  you  will  remember  that  at  this  one, 
gathering  of  many  hundreds  of  people  there  was  a  new  set  of  inpuls 
into  how  to  make  the  library  system  and  information  system  even 
better  than  it  has  ever  been.  Since  it  Is  the  measuring  stick  both  of 
our  freedom  and,  of  our  growth,  it's  got  to  be  an  exciting  opporturtity. 

Well,  so  much  foml^'e  oppQrtunity.  With  the  opportumty  goes 
the  responsibility.  And  the  responsibility  for  tonight  is  how  you 
fashion  a  set  of  working  rules  that  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  participation  in  a  proceeding  vyhich  will^give  yoLf  the  greatest 
latitude  for  making  these  important  determinations  ^nd  come  out 
with  a  product.  The  great  tragedy  of  all  would  be  if  all  this  talent 
were  to  be  here  for  four  days  and  so  convolute  yourselves,  for ' 
whatever  reasons,  that  the  product ^s,  not^  there.  * 

^  -  *     •  >  ' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will -be  a  successful  Conference,  but  the 
rules  are  to  help  you  get  there  and  that's  what  we  are  here  about. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  v^ry  brjef  statement  about  \yhere  we 
are  as  we  corfie  in  here  tonight,^ so  you  will  Understand  what  the  task 
is  at  hand.  ♦  *  -  -  ^  • 

\ 

First  of, all,- 1  hope  you  all  have  in  your  kits  a  document  which 
is  dated  "Draft,  November  13,  1979,  Part  l,^CenQral,  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  Proposed  Rules.", 

^ 

We  will  start  doing  it  by  sections.  Let  me  assure  |^ou  that  this 
is  not  a  brand' new  document,  the  likes  of  which  you  never  saw 
before.  Back  pn  Septeniber  13th,  the. very. first  set  of  proposed  rules 
was  mailed  out  to  all  of  you,  and  to  yoUr  brothers  and  sisters,  and 


Illinois  State  Legislature,  which  is  oft  k 


the  last  vestige  ol  * 
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uncles  ond  aunts,  and  anybody  else  who  had  ever  looked  at  a  library 
book.  They  were  t\lso  in  (hQ  Fvck^i^l^vgtster  at  that  timer  A;|^effort> 
was  made  to  get  thesVas .widely  circulated  as  possible  and  get  input 
from  people  who  were  expected  to  be  delegates  to-thrs. Conference: 

A  substantial  number  of  you  put  in  your  suggestions  and 
comments  for  c  hanges,  atid  on  October  12th,  a  Second  set  of 
proposed  rules  was  sent  to  yoxJ,.  which  incorporated^ail  of  ]he  ^ 
recommendations  that  had  been  put  forward  by  varit)us  people.  That 
document  and  this  document  are  very,  very  ^imifar  as  far  as  rules  are* 
concerned.  In  fact,  the  only  changes  between  the  October  12th 
document,  which  you  had  an  opportunity  to- review,  I  hope,  and  this 
one,  which  you  may  not  have  seen  until  t^day,  are  some  technical 
.  changes,  Mnd  a  change  in  the  credential  system  as  far  as- the  seating 
of  alternate  delegates.  /    ^    '        '  *  ' 

If  you  will  look. around  this  room,  you  wiN  understand  that  the 
logistics  of  this  Conference  are  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  miracles 
of  our  time.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  logistics  work,  there  has 
been  a  proposed  change  in  the  credential  system  so  that  if  it  is  ^ 
desirable  as  far  as  a  State  delegation  is  concerned  for  an  alternate  to^ 
take  the  place  of  a  regular  delegate:  ])  that  replacement  is  a 
permanent  thing;  and  2)  it  has^o  be  certified  by, the  head  of  the  State 
delegation  so  that  on  each  day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  you*will 
all  know  who  the  voting  delegates  are,  and  that  those  will  be^th^ 
delegates  for  the  rest  of  the  Conference.     *  , 

.That  voting  machine  in  yqur  hand  is  very  simple,  but  like  all 
Simple  things  it  needs  a  little  hit  of  ifiterpretation.  There's  a  word  6n 
h  that  says  "alUptain."  That  position  on  the /voting  machine  is  to  clear 
the  machine.  Before  a  vote  starts,  each  of  you  who  ar^  voting  ^ 
delegates  should  put  your  mac^ijne  on  "abstain"  so  that  n  is  cleared. 
Then,  as  you  note,  there  are.  three  letter  positions  on,  the  machine.  A, 
wttich  is  yes;  B,  which  is  no;  and  C,' which  is  abstain." 

It  is  importarttjhaLhefore.we  siafi  aj^pte  that  y9u  do^  clear 
your  machine  because  it  will  be  the  only-way  we  will  be  able  t.o  ^ 
really  know  how  many  people^are  abstaining,  whetheg  a  quorum  is 
present,  etc.  There  will  be  a  tabulation  of  th^  vote  going  on,  ^ 
electronically.  I  believe  it  will  be  projected,  and  you  will  know 
quickly.  Indeed,  it  will  be  the  only  way  that  we  can  possibl^y  get  a 
real  understanding  of  what  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  this  . 
large  a  group.  "        v     '     *       .  .  \.      ^ . - 

This  ties  into  the  n^xt  hpuseke^rng  rule  I  was  going  to 
.menjion.  All  of  these  proceedings  are  b^rng  taped.  This  is  a-public 
gathering  inahe  highest'sense.  £verything  we^li  say  is  a  matter  pf* 
record,  a  matter  of  historic  moment.  Therefore,  the  mqdeVators  are 
going  to  have  to  insist  that  when  you  seek  the  floqr  you  must  go  to 
one  of  the  positions  where  there  is  a' microphone  and  identify  '  "  t 
yourself  by  name  and  by  delegation  and  present  your  business  to  th^ 
body:  •  .         '  *  ^ 

Let  me  at  this  point  intrgduce  the  other  people  who  are  bp  the 
panel        me.  Margaret. Warden  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  i\ 
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Whire  House  Conference  Advisory  Commillee  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  She  is  a  former  State  senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana.  She  will  be  my  maiQ  source  of  information  and 
inspiration  if  the  questions  get  harder.^ 

You've  already  met  Edmund  Reggie,  who  will  serve  as  my 
co-moderator.  I  wi)uld  like  to  also  make  sure  you  know  who  Mr. 
Newman  and^^Mlr.  Stackpole  are.  Mr,  Simon  Newman,  sittmg^ 
immediately  la  my  left;  hejs  the  parliamentarian.  Jo  his  left  is  Mr. 
John  Stackpole,  who  will  be  one  of  the  assistant  parliamentarians. 

Now  ^et  me  talk  about  the  document  that  is  before  you.  It  is  at] 
.  this  point  sheets  of  paper,  with  no  vitality  other  than  what  you 
because  until  this  body  acts,  there  can  be  no  rules.  We  will  operate^ 
temporarily  by  Robert'^  Rules  in  terms  of  understanding  how  p^^ple 
get  the  floor  and-what  are  the  main  motions  and  so  on.  But  Robert's 
Rules^are  not  the  way  t(^n  a  conference.  These  rules  or  whatever 
variations  you  put  on  them  obviously  ^re  going io  be  the  ground 
rules  by  which  the  Conference  is  run. 

/    There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  think  I  ought  to  comment 
on.  First,  there  is  a  provision  that  talks  about  a  twa-thirds  vote  to 
change  any  of  the  rules.  Since  there  W' no  ri/les  at  this  point,  l.have 
construed  that  two-thirds  to  talk  about  changes  in  the  rules  after  they 
are  adopted.  I  think  that,  unless  someone  has  strong  objection  and 
proposes  a  change,  which  they  can  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
way  to  adopt  rules  in  a  democratic  forum  is  to  allow  whatever 
amendments  are  sought  to  be  made  by  a  majority  vote,  which  is  the 
traditional  way  by  which  rules  are  Mopted.  Once-thoserutes  are 
fixed,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  seasonable  and  proper)  which  is  what  the 
proposal  suggests,  that  from  there  on  it  may  not  be  changed  except 
by  two-thirds  vote,  and  that  too  is  subject  to  your  amendment 
tonighJv  9ut  I  wanted  you  to  understand  that  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  I  was  going  to       that  any  amendments  that  carried  by  a 
majority  vote  would  be  accepted^as  amendments  to  these  rules,  and 
only  after  they  were  adopted  would  it  require  a  two-thirds  vote  if 
there  was  to  be  a  change.  '  ^ 

I  am  also  prepared,  and  here  I  guess  I'm  going  to  need 
unanimous  consent— that's  a  great  phrase  that  we  use  in  the  Congress 
and  most  legislative  bpdie^hen  something  abstffutely  needs  doing,  - 
jbut  it  would  be  very  complicated  to  go  through  the  process  of  doing 
it.  You  ask  for  unanimous  consent  and  hppe  that  everybody 
'understands  how  absolutely  imperative  it  is  that  it  needs  doing. 

There  is  in  these  proposed  rules  a  regujrement  that  all 
proposed,  changes  in  the  rules  be  submitted  at  least  five  hours  before 
they  are  to  be  acted  vpon. }  would  suggest,  and  would  hope  that  this 
would  be  by  unanimous  consent,  that  that  rule  be  construed  to  mean 
that  those  of  you  who  have  serious  amendments  that  you  h^ve  spent 
time  on  in  your  State  delegations  and  were  courteous  enough  to  have 
provided  copies  of  them  early  on,  those  have  been  duplicated  and 
copies  are  available  to  be  considered.  But  if  oth^r  amendments  come 
up  tonight  for  whatever.reasons,  they  will^be.put  on  transparencfes  ^ 
and  will  be  put  oh  the  screen  so  that  eveTyqne  can  see  what  is  the 
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proposed  amendment.  I  do  not  intend  to  observe  or  enforce  the 
five-hour  rule^  unless  you  as  the  plenary  body  overrule  that 
suggestion,  because  it  just  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  gag  this  body 
by  any  kind  of  rule  like  that,  and,  again,  I  don't  think  that  was  the 
intention.  I  think  it  was  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  break 
between  the  time  you  got  the  kits  and  the  time  this  rule  session  . 
started.  *  ^  - 

9 

0  ^  ^ 

With  those  interpretations,  I  would  think  that  the  proposed 
rules  as  set  forth  or)  the  draft,  dated  November  13,  1979,  ought  to- be 
put  before  this  body.  I  would  entertain  a  motion  from  one  of -the 
delegates  to  put  those  rules  before  the  body,  an'd  then  would  rule  that 
the  rules  are  open  for  amendment  at  any  place  by  any  delegate.  Is 
^  there  such  a  motion  from  the  floor?  . 

MR.  RICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  John  Rice  from  Louisiana.  J  move 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  rules.  * 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second 
to  that  motfon? 

MR.  MOORE:  Ivory  Moore  from  Texas.  I  second  the  motion. 

"judge  MIKVA:  You  have  heard  thre .motion  and  the  second.  * 
That  motion  is  now  the  pending  business  before  the  body. 
Amendments  are  in  order  to  that  motion.  I  would  propose  that  all 
amendments  be  voted  on  as  they  come  up;  and  when  all 
amendments  have  be^n  considered  by  this  body,  we  will  then  revert 
to  the  niain  motion,  which  will  be  the  motion  to  adOpt  the  rules  with 
whatev^er  amendments  have  been  adopted,  /^te  there  amendments? 

MR.  WRIGHT:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Boyd  Wright,  - 
^chairman  bf  the  North  Dakota  delegation,  and  I  would  like'  to  move  a 
'substitute  motion  tjiat  we  work  from^ihe  draft  of  the  rules  dated 
October  12th.  If  you  will  notice,  the  several  proposed 
amendments  that  havebeen  distributed  to  you  tonight  all  were^* 
drafted  basetl^on  therofes  that  we've^been  looking  at  for  the  Jast 
nnonth.  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  try  and  amend  a  set  of  rules  that  we 
just  saw  in  the  last  15.  or  20  minutes  and  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
make  a  comparison. 

So;  I  would  make  a  substitute  motion  that -we  adopt  the  rules 
dated  October  12th  and  us6  that  as  the  basis  for  the  copsideratio(i  of 
these  amendments  which  were  put  in  within  the  five-hour  time  limit. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Jpe  substitute  is  clearly  in'order.  Let  me  say, 
before  you  decide  hoy/^jou  want  to  volejoathis,  that  in  terms  of  any 
technical  changes^ihatlSrould  be  required  because  of  different 
wording  or  diffefent, sectioning  or  so  on,  we  would  conform  the 
amfendments^hat  were  made  on  an  earlier  date  to  this  draft. 

So,  if  it  is  purely  for  technical  reasons,  that  I  think  we  could 
.^cTcommodate.  But,  again,  it  is  up  to  this  body  to  decide  which  set  of 
^    rules  they  desire  to  work  from  or  which  document  fhey  desire  To 
y  /"^      work  from. 
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MR.<^WRIGRT:  Mr.  Chairman,  wrth  that  assurance,  I  would 
withdraw  niy  substitute  motion. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  substitute  has  been  withdrawn.  Are  there 
substantive  amendments  to  the  rules? 

MR.  RAYNOLDS:  Some  of  the  delegates,  I  bell  eve^  have  in 
their  hands  now  a  sheer  of  amendments  headed  by  a  page  entitled 
"Analysis."  The  top  group  of  pages,  the  first  five,  relate  to 
amendments  put  together  by  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  western 
caucus.  There  are  other  amendments' in  this  same  sheet,  many  of 
which  I  personally  would  agree  with,  but  I  do  not  move  them" 
because  they  are  not  my  motion.  I  would  like  to  speak,  if  1  could,  to 
motions  contained  in  th'e  first  five  pages  headed  by  a  sheet  entitled 
"Analysis,"  and  I  wonder  if  enough  delegates  have  the  paper  before 
them.  , 

*    A  PARTICIPANT:  I  call  a  point  of  order  on  the  gentleman, 
ludge  Mikva  ruled  that  we  would  take  the  amendments  up  one  at  a 
time,  and  I  think  if  we're  going  to,  we  may  as  well  do  that.  We  do 
not  have  copies  of  his. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  I  have  not  ruled  on  it,  and,  agairjL.  if  a  sponsor 
of  rhe  motion  proposes  to  consider  them  in  block,  that  would  be  in 
order,  unless^  the  delegates  prefer  to  consider  them  separately.  But  it 
is  important  that  you  have  this  document  before  you.  I  think  that  Mr. 
^  Raynolds  provided  the  staff  with  the  material  so  that  we  should  have 
.  enough  copies  for  the  delegates.  J  would  ask  Mr.  Raynolds  to 
suspend  for  a  mdment  or  two  until  copies  are  given.        ,  ^ 

So  you  will  understand,,  the  five-hour ^rule* wasn't  proposed  as 
some  kind  of  a  gag  rule.  There  is  a  problem  when  you  deal  with  a  * 
body  like  this,  which  is  coming  together  for  the  first  time,  on  how  do 

[we  make  sure  people  know  what  it  is  they  are  being  asked  to  do. 
And  yet,  at  the  5ame  time,  how  do  we  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 

jConference?  We  clearly  didn't  come  here  to  spend  four  days  arguing; 
about  the  rules,  and  it's  this  kind  of  combination  that  has  to  go  out. 


(Applause.) 


1^ 

Mr.  Raynolds,  you  are  recognized. 

MR.  RAYNOLDS:  Thank  yoii,  Mr.  Chairman. 

.^3i^  JUDGE  MIKVA:  Due  to  the  size  of  the  room  number 
of  people,  we  simply  cannot  act  as  informally  as  we  otherwise  might 
want._Any  comments  addressed  to  the  body  must  be  addressed  by  a 
delegate  who  identifies  himself  from  one  of  the  stations  where  a 
nrricrophone  is  present.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  in  chaos  long  before 
our  time:  »  ^ 

'    ^  ^ 

MR.  RAYNOLDS:  M^y  I  yield  to  the  question  from  the'fJoor? 


^JUDC^IKVA:  You  certainly  may. 
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MR.  STEELMAN:  rm'Dor>  Steelman,  /delegate 'from  Texas. 
Wouliithe  distinguished  delegate  from  Wyoming  be  willihg  to  ^ 
consider  his  proposals  amendment  by  amendment?  I  think  these  are 
of  such  an  ear^h-shattering  nature  that  that  rmght  be  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  really  give  tlj^fem  the  consideration  which  they 
deserve. 

.  MR.  RAYNOLDS:  I  think  I  would  prefer,  if  possible^  to 
consider  them  either  in  block  or  in  three  groups,  since  they  have 
been  pu^t©  three  categories:  four  amendments  to  expedite 
business,  which  fit  together;  five  amendments  to  increase  delegate 
participation,  which  fit  together;  and,  finally,  there  are  ten  which 
really  look  lik^  sniall  little  details  but* gets  us  closer  back  towards 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  and  those  relate  to  orderly'procedures. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Th^  gentleman  continues  to  be  recognized, 
it  his  reqojest  to  have  them  considered  in  block,  or  the  first  four  in 
block? 

MR.  RAYNOLDS:  I  would  prefer'to  consider  them  in  block,  if 
that's  agreeable  to  the  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman. 

JUDGE  MIKVA*:  We  witt;proceed  on  that  basis. 

MR.  RAYNOLDS:  Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  v 
indulgence,  I  would  propose  that,  rather  than  reacj  the  full  text  aloud, 
I  be  permitted  merely  thread  the  pTreparatory  analysis  and  then  by 
•  reference  have  discuss^oti  of  the  amendments. 

}  JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  that  purgflse. 

MR.  RAYNOLDS:  Sir,  the  analysis  is  as  follows;  and  I  repeat, 
this  refers^only  to  the  first  group  on  the  first  five  pages:  "The  attached 
amendments  are  designed  to  ensure  delegate  control  of  this, 
Conference,  speed  up  the  workflow,  and  produce  significant  results. 
The  goals  of  our  Conference  appear  to  be:  A)  produce  resolutions 
v^ich  specify  needed  national  legislation  and  regulations;  B)  develop 
resolutions  which  would  encourage  needed  legislation  at  the  State 
level;  C)  develop  resolutions  to  improve  library  personnel  and 
enhance  public  participation  in  library  services. 

"These  amendments  remove  limitations  qp  the  numl3.er  of 
resolutions;  but  retain  the  concept  of  priorities  They  make  fjossible 
th^e  revised  time  schedule  on  page  five,  which  includes  time  for  State, 
caucuses. 

"The  first  four  amendments  are  designed  to  expedite  busfness 
throLfgh  the  creation  of  three  mini-plenary  sessions  to  channel 
resolutions  directly  toward  the  Conference  goals."  That  would  be  the 
national  legislation  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

"The  effect  of  these  proposa[s  is  illustrated  on  the  flowchart  on 
page  five.  The  next  five  amefitknents  permit  increased  delegate 
participation  in  key  functions.  The  final  ten  amehdrnents  relate  to 
orderly  procedures  for  our  Conference. 


''Dhank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  studying  these  proposed 
ame^ndments." 


I  would  naw  hope  for  a  second,  Mr.  Chairman. 

'  JUDGE  MIKV/^:  Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 

MR.  WRIGHT:  Bayd  Wright,  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota 
delegation.  I  will  second  that  motion. 

JUDGE. MIKVA:  The  motion  has  been  moved  and  seconded  , 
that  the  proposals  that  are  before  you  in  this  document  entitled 
"AnalysiSs^'  consisting  of  a  series  of  19  separate  amendments/be 
made  to  the  proposed  rules.  That  motion  is  now  before  ^he  delegates.^ 
Is  there  discussion  of  that  motion? 

MR.  KING:  Just  a  point  of  information,  Mr.  Chairman. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentleman  is  recognized  at  station 'four. 

MR.  KING:  Bill  King,  from  Alabama.  Will  the  Chair  rule,  can 
this  be  redone  in  the  manner  that  has  been  suggested? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Let  me  say  again  that  the  l-ules  for  this 
Conference  are  absolutely  up  to  the  people  who  are  in  this  room, 
who  are  voting  delegates.  There  is  no'  preordained  set  of  rules  that 
m'ust  be  adopted.  There's  nothingnn  the  statute  that  requires  any 
specific  rules  to  be  adopted.  If  the  question  is:  Legally,  can  they  be 
adopted?  The  answer  is:  They  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body. 
There  are,  obviously,  some  other  questions  that  I  think  are  contained 
in  your  question,  which  I  assume  will  be  discussed  by  the  delegates 
and  by  thef  staff.  I  would.call  on  anybody  who  has  any  information 
f^n  this,  oEaling  with  some  physical  problems  or  with  some 
arrajjgeg^ents  problems  which  may  be  affected  by  the  changes,  but 
that  i^gain,  for  the  delegates  to  decide. 

MR.  KJNG:  Tfie  reason  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  as  of  now 
we  have  absolutely  no  rules,  right?  r 

.  •     JUUGE  MIKVA:  That  is  correct. 

MR.  KING:'So  the  direction  is  primarily  in  your  hands,  am  I 
..  not  .to .suggest?  '  . 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  No,^  no.  What  is  bMore  the  house  is  a 
proposed  set  of  rules  by  a  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  there  is  now  before  the  hbuse  an  amendment  to  that 
proposed  iet  of  rules.  Both  of  those'are/pfoperly  before  the  house. 
The  amendment  is  up  to  the  peoplej/this  room.  May  I  recognize  the 
."womgn  at  station  three?  -  ^ 

MR.  KING:  Well,  I  move  that  we  consider  these  item  by  item 
then.       • ^  ,  " 
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)UDCE  MIKVAi'My  parliamentarian  advises  me  that  that  is  an 
appropriate  motion.  It  fs  a  motion  in  the  nature  of  seeking  a  division. 
Once  again,  that  is  up  to  this  body,  and  that  is  not  debatable.  That 
will  come  to  an  immediate  vote  The  gentleman  has  moved  that  the 
question  be  divided,  which  means  that  we  will  take  up  every  one  of 
the  19.  ahiaridments  here  seriatim,  one  by  one.  That  is  the  question 
before  the  house — not  the  adoption  of  the  amendments,  but  whether 
or  not  we  should  consider  them  all  at  once,  or  one  at  a  time. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Point  of  information.  Has  there  been  a 
second  to  it? 

MR.  STEELMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  the  motion. 

m 

-  JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentleman  from  Texas  seconds  the 
motion.  The  motion  is  properly  before  the  house.  Let  me  again  repeat 
what  the  business  befofe  the  house  is  so  that  you  can  be  prepared  to 
vote.  First  of  all,  \s  our  voting  apparatus  in  order  and  ready  to  go?  VVe 
are  about  to  test  it.  Will  everybody,  first  of  all,  clear  their  machines 
by  putting  them  through  "Abstain"? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  vote.  What  is  the 
gentleman's  purpose  of  speaking?^ 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  I  move  that  the  >^te  On  this  matter  be 
delayed  for  five  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  the 
membership  the  amendments.  We'll  be  here  all  night  to  vote  on  all 
these  amendments. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  question  is  not  debatable. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  I  made  a  subsequent  motion  to  delay  the 
vote.  . 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  only  way  that  can  occur  is  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  moved  for  a  division  and  the  seconder  will  seek 
to  withcJra'w  that  motion.  Let  me  also  say  to  you,  though,  that  if  it  is 
defeated,,  it  can  be  renewed  again  at  a  future, time. 

We  are  now  on  the  vote,  hfo  further  discussion  is  in  order.  If 
you  ^e  in  favor  of  discussing  all  of  these  amendments  at  once  and 
voti^  on  them  all  at  once,  you  will  vote  no,  arid  that  is  the  B 
pdsmon.  If  you  are~in  favor  of  voting  on  them  one  at  a  time  and 
discussing  them  one  at  a  time,  you  will  vot^  yes,  and  that  is  the  A 
position.  If  you  have  no  expression  you  cafe  to  make,  you  will  vote 
C,  and  that  is  the  abstain  position.  The'tielegates  will  now  proceed  to 
vote.  *  ^     41        ^  " 

(Whereupon^ t|ie^deregate^«» Voted.)' 

^    *  /Again, ^we'still  do  not  have  any  ryles*  The  Chair  is^oin^  to 
%  adopt  again.  Unless  somebody  strongly  objects,  an  arbitrary  three 
mtpute  mjie  lintil  for  the  voting.  Let's  modify  that.  Let's  make  it  one  ' 
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minute.  I  ^ink  one  minute  ought  to  be  enough ll'me.  So  the  machines 
will  be  open  for  one  minute  and  then  the  vote  wTh  be  taken  in  final. 

"Has  everyone  vG)ted  who  wished?  We  declare  the  votes 
finalized.  .Those  voting  yes  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  divide  are  70; 
those  voting  no  are  352;  arid  those  abstaining  are  6,  and  the  motion 
to  divide  is  not  agreed  to. 

The  business  before  the  house  is  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
,  from  Wyoming.  \  , 

MS.  SLOCUM:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  was  recognized-. 

>  JUDGE  MIKVA:  Excuse  me.  Somebody  is  at  station  one. 

MS.  SLOCUM:  I  was  recognized  earlier. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  woman's  point  is  well  taken.  She  was 
recognized  before  the  vote  was  before  the  house. 

MS.  SLOCUM:  Thank  you.  Grace  Slocum  from  Maryland.  The 
last  vote  means  that  I  do  not  have  to  get  up  19  times  and  speak 
against  this  amendment.  I  spent  considerable  time  before  I  came  to 
this  Conference  figuring  out  what  was  going  to  happen  wh^n  and 
how  it  would  wprk.  I  don't  see  that  the  suggestions  put  forth  are  any 
improvement,  but,  rather,  a  confusion.  I  speak  against  any  of  thes^ 
amendments  that. would  change  the  structure  of  this  Conference  at* 
this  late  date. 

'judge  MIKVA:  St^on  one. 

.  MS.  MOORE:  I  am  Elizabeth  Moore  from  Michigan.  I  rise  for  a 
point  of  information.  What  effect  would  the  change  make  upon  the 
program,  the  cfrders  and  arrangements  of  different  sessions? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  I  think  I'm  going  to  ask  Ms.  Warden,  who  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  comment  on  what  the 
changes  would  be  iji^th^ogistics  of  the  program. 

MS.  WARDEN:  I  would  just  like  to  preface  my  remarks  with 
the  fact  that  we  worked  for  about  two  years  on  the  planning  of  this. 
As  you  notice,  the  space  is  very  limited  in  this  particular  group.  We 
still  have  Iunche6ns  and  things  that  we  have  to  do,  and  logistically  it 
would  be  impossible,  not  just  aretty  impossible,  but  completely 
impossible/ to  tryand  rearrangf  ^he  room  structures  at  this  particular 
time.  The  hotel  facilities  are  used.  They  have  provided  the  rqoms  and 
that  sort  of  thing, 'and  to  completely  turn  around  and  put  many 
plenary,  sessions  in  there  would  bring  together  greater  bodies  of 
people  rather  than  the  work  groups  that  are  scheduled.  I  would  say 
it's  logistically  impossible. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Station  two.        -  \ 

M'R.  SHER:  Mr.  Chairman^y.  n^me  is  MichaePSher.  I'm  a  " 
delegate-at-large.  I  would  like  tbspeak  against  this  motion  and 
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'againsnFi^simendment  because  1  feel  it's  generally  nitpicking  and  a 
stalling  tacticN^/s  keeping  us  from  our-r^al  work,  which  is  a 
discussion  of  theSinstitution  of  the  libraries  in  this  country.  I  ask  that 
everyone  vote  against  this  amendment. ' 

(Applciuse.)', 

i  '* 

MR.  MORENO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  recognized. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Station  four.  ^  ■  ' 

MR.  MORENO:  Gordon  Moreno  from  California.  I  think  that 
we  should  take  into  consideration  that  we,  the  delegates  that  are 
representing  the  people  of  our  communities,  have  to  deal  with  this 
thing  no  matter  what  has  been  done  by  the  staff  or  whoever  is  ort  top 
of  this.  We  have  to'approve  what  we  want  to  approve,,  not  what 
somebody  else  wants  to  tell  us,  and  I  think  Dave  has  come  up  with 
something  that  is  really  relevant  to  what  we're  all  about. 

If  we  want  lb  change  things  throughout  the  country,  we  have 
to  get  together  on  something  that's  factual.  As  you  know,  the  rules 
have  been  changed;  the  times  of  the  meetings  were  changed; 
everything  has  heeg  changed,  and  if  we  have  something  relevant  that 
we  can  work  on,  it  shouldn't  take  lis  long.  We're  people,  we're 
intelligent,  and  we  have  given  our  time  for  the  last  three  years,  andf 
some  of  us  more,  to  come  to  something  conclusive.  So,  let's  do  it.  If 
we  aren't  going  to  do  it  enough,  let's  get  the  h^lTout  of  here  if  we're 
not  going  to  work. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  woman  at  Station  one.  '  j 

MS.  POTTER:  Hazel  Potter,  delegate  from  Nevada.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  being  against  this.  I  am  a  member  of  the  • 
western  caucus  and  this  does  not  reflect  the  consensus  of  the  western 
caucus.  I  would  like  to  move  the  question.^ 


*  (Applause.)  ^  ^ 

«■  ^ 

lUDGE  MIKVAi  The  question  has  been  moved.  Is*there  a 
second?  .     .  J  ' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

JUDGE  MIKVATlt  has  been  seconded.  At  this  point,  the, 
question  before  the  house  is  whether  to  cut  off  debate  and  vote  on 
^        '  the  amendment  to  the  main  motion.  That  is  what  moving  the  ^ 

question  involves.  Therefore,  the  first  vote  will  be  whether  or  not  you 
further  wantjo  deb§te  this  anptend^ment.  If  you  do  further  want  to 
.debate  this  amendment,  you  will  vote  no,  B  on  the  machine.  Ifyou 
feel  that  you  have  heard  enobgh' about  this  amendment ^nd  are 
prepared  to  vote,  you  will  vote  to  cut  off  debate  and  vote  A,  yes  on 
the  machine.  If  you  have  no  view  on  whether  or  not  to  cut  off  further 
debate,  you  may  abstain  by  voting  C.  ^  ^ 

■  •  « 
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Wiil  everybody  please  clear  their  machines?  Those  in  favor  of 
the  previous  quesTIon,  cuttfng  off  further  debate,  will  vote  A;  those 
opposed  will  vote  B;  and  the  voting  machines  are  open.  They  will  - 
remain  open  for  one  minute.  . 

r- 

i       _  J  (Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted) 

The  machines  are  closed.  The  vote  is  41  3  in  favor  of  the 
^  ^  .         previous  question;  41  against;  3  abstain.  The  previous  question  has 

been  ordered. 

We  will  now  immediately  v^te  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
^he  gentleman  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Raynolds.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
^"^ehdment,  which  consists  of  the  block  set  of  19  amendments  to  the 
proposed  rule,  will  vote  aye,  the  A  position.  Those  opposed  to  Mr. 
~  '  '  Raynolds'  amendment  will  vote  B,  the  no  position.  Those  who  have 

no  view  will  vote  C. 

Will  everybody  please  cfe^  their  machines?  Once  again,  those 
in  f^vor  of^the  amendment  to  the  rules  will  vote  aye  by  voting  A; 
^  those  opposed  will  vote  no  by  voting  B;  and  the  abstainers  will  vote 
f  •    .     C.  The  machines  are  open.  No  one  is  recognized  and  the  previous, 

question  has  been  ordered. 

A  PARTICIi^ANT-  Point  of  personal  privilege. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  You  will  have  to  wait  until  the  v<ke  is  over, 
and  I  will  then  recognize  you.  The  machines  are  open.  You  have  one 
^  minute  to  vote. 

'(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

'  Those  people  whose  machines  are  not  working,  please  raise 

your  hand. 

(A  showing  of  hands.) 

The  time  is  up.  Those  in  faC'or  of  the  amendmetiTare  52; 
.  .  .  opposed  are  397;  abstaining  are  1 1.  The  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

(Applause.) 

-^Before  I  recognW  the  gentleman  from  Texa§  on  his  point  of 
personal  privilege,  willlhe  delegates  indulge  the  Chair  for  just  a  brief 
resume  of  what  the  various  points  are.  Since  it  is  a  big  body,  it's  a 
J  .  '^^e  hour,  and  there's  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  you  have  four  days  to 

^  reform  the  entire  reading  system  of  this  country,  I  hope  that  future 

'   Chairs  will  observe  these  same  restrictions. 

A  point  of  order  is  a  point  objecting  to  the  proceedings  that  - 
are  then  before  the  house.  It's  a  very  technical  point.  It  isn't  a  request 
•  '  "'^to^peak  and  it  has  to  pertain  to  something  dealing  with  the  rules  or 

the  parlianf&ntary'procedures  that  are  before  the  house.  It  has  to  be 
stated.  There  is  no  debate  on  it  and  then  Uiere  is  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair.  If  you  don't  like  the  Chair's  ruling,  the  Chair's  ruling  can  be 
^appealed,  but  it  is  not  a  synonym  fopseeking  the  floor. 


A  point  of  information,  a  poihf  of  clarification,  and  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  are  all  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chair  There  are 
no  such  things  for  all  parliamentary  purposes,  except  when  the  Chair 
feels  that  it  will  help  in  an  orderly  proceeding  to  recognize  somebody 
.for  that  purpose.  What  that  suggests  is  that  it,  again,  ought  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute  or  a  synonym  for  debate.  This  Chair  and  most 
Chairs  are  most  indulgent  about  points  of  information.  Obviously,  it 
is  important  to  the  people  who  are  being  expected  to  vote  on  these 
things  to  know  what  they're  voting  upon.  It's  the  same  with  a  point  of 
clarification.       -       •  , 

A  point  of  personal  privilege  deals  with  the  fact  that  someone 
feels  he  has  been'abused  in  some  way  by  the  body  or  by  the  Chair, 
and  for  that  purpose,  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  he 
seeks  to  be  recognized.  If  so,  would  he  take  the  microphone. 

MR.  STJEELMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Chair  called  for 
a  test  of  the  voting  machinery,  the  delegate  from  Texas  did  not 
observe  sucF^test.  The  delegate  from  Texas  would  therefore  request 
that  the  machines  be  tested  to  determine,  whether  or  not  votes  are 
being  recorded  properly  by  the  equipment,  and  would  respectfully 
point  to  the  Chair  that  he  does  not  believe  that  this  has  been  done. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Without  yielding  that  there  is  any  invalidity  to 
any  of  the  action  that  has  been  taken,  I  want  to  make  sure  everybody 
is  satisfied  that  the  device  in  your  hand  is  jn  fact  a  working  device. 
Therefore,  I  will  ask  everybody  at  this  point  to  vote  yes.  There  is 
nothing  before  the  house  except  the  testing  of  the  machine.  Vote  yes. 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

It/s  obvious  that  the  machines  are  correct  with  about  four  o^ 
five  deviations.  In  Irght  of  the  fact  that  none  bf  the  votes  Were  at  all 
that  close,  the  Chair  is  going  to  rule  that  the  votes  are  valid. 

^pplause.) 

That  i^within  the  normal  error  of  the  machine,  we  are  told. 
(Laughter;)  We  knew  a  long  time  ago  tliat  people  are  better  than 
machines.  * 

The  Chair  is  going  to  suggest  th*at  when  a  vote  is  close,  he  will 
entertain  a  motion  to  go  to  ari  alternate  fomi  of  voting,  which- will  be 
very  time-consunning  and  delaying,  but  obviously  if  a  rnotion^  is  close 
we  are  not  going  to  hav^  it  resolved  by  the  vagaries  of  a  machine. 
So,  if  there  is  that  close  a  vote  where  the  one  or  two  percent  error 
rate  can  make  the  difference,  we  will  go  to  a  paper  ballot  vote  and 
discoritinue  the  elective  vole  on  that  motion.  But  since  none  of  the 
votes  heretofore  have  been  that  close,  there  will  be  no  changes. 

So  thjif  everyone  knows,  the  business  again  before*  the  house  is 
the  main  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiaha  to  adopt  the 
proposed. rules  and  that  motidn  is  amerldable  at  any  place.  The 
woman  at  station  one  is  recognized. 

i4^' 


MS.  LAKE:  My  name  is  Ms.  Marilyn  Lake.  I'm  from  Missouri.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  point  of  information  and  then  possibly  make  a 
motion.  As  I  understand,  the  main  motion  is  to  adopt  the  rules  as  we 
have  been  given  tftem.  I  think  it's  the  November  13th  edition.  Is  it 
possible  to  move  the  qijestion  on  that  with  no  further  amendment? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  It  is  possible  to  move  the  question. 

MS.  LAKE:  I  move  the  question  with  no  further  amendments. 

MR.  BIGBIE:  I  second  it. 

.  JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  question  has  been  moved.  Has  there'  been 
a  formal  second  by  a  delegate?  Would  the  delegates  identify 
themselves? 

MR.  BIGBIE:  justice  Bigbie,  Alabama. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  question  has  beenVioved  and  seconded. 
Let  me  state  that  the  Chair  has  no  alternative  but  to  put  that  question 
to  a  vote.  It  is  not  debatable.  It  is  up  to  the  delegates  to  decide  ^ 
whether  they  have  had  full  discussion  on  all  of  the  rules  or  whether 
they  would  want  to  entertain  other  amendments.  If  this  motion  '  ^ 
carries,  if  the  previous  question  carries,  we  will  them  immediately 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  adoption  ol  the  rules. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  it  will  take  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
delegates  present  and  voting  to  cut  off  debate.  This^  is  unusual 
parliamentary  procedure.  It's  normal,  but  it  is  considered  sufficiently 
unusual  so  that  it  requires  more  than  a  majority  vote. 

I  regret  to  say  that  since  the  question  has  been  put  and 
seconded,  the  Chair^has  no  alternative  but  at  this  point  to  put  that 
question  to  a  vote,  I  will  entertain  a  point  of  information.  The 
r-gentleman  from  .Wyoming  is  recognized. 

MR.  RAVNOLDS:  Point  of  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  Could 
you  explain  to  us  the  effect  of  the  present  motion  as  regards  all  the 
other  amendments  which  were  duly  submitted  tod^ 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  If  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  is 
adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  voting  here  tonight,  that  will 
preclude  the  consideration  of  any  of  those  other  amendments,  and 
we  will  then  immediately  go  to  a  vote  on  th'^  rules  as  proposed  on 
November  13th.  It  is  in  fact,  as  the  gentleman  described,  a  closure 
motion.  If  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  do  not  vote  \o  cut  off  further 
amendments  and  debate,  vye  will  then, proceed  forjhe  consideration 
of  the  other  amendments  that  people  have  [(f  offer. 

'  The  question  before  the  house  is:  '/Shall  debate  be  cut  off.  and 
further  amendments  be  cut  off,  and  shall  you  proceed  to  an 
immediate  vote  on  the  rules  as  recommended?" 

Those  in  favor  glutting  off  debate  and  cutting  off  any  further 
amerKlments  will  vote  A;  those  opposed  wMI  vote  B;  those  who  have 
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no  view  will  vote  C.  The  Chair  has  ruled  that  it  will  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting  to  carry  this  closure  motion. 
The  delegates  have  one  minute  in  which  to  vote.  Clear  your 
machines  first.  Put  them  on  "Abstain."  Now,  the  machines  are  open 
and  you  have  one  minute  in  which     vote  A,  yes,  cut  off  debate  ^nd* 
further  amendments;  B,  no;  or  C,  abstain.  ^ 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  vot^.) 

Has  everyone  voted  who  wished?  While  we  get  the  exact 
-  percentage,  the  Chair  will  rely  on  having  gotten  a  very  good  public 
school  education,  augmented  by  the  good  public  libraries  of 
Milwaukee,  and  ruJe  that  the  motion  has  not  carried  by  a  two-thirds 
vote' and  further  amendments  are  in  ord^r.  The  gentlewoman  at 
station  three.  % 

MS.  BEAMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Dorothy  Beaman  from 
Maryland.  I  would  like'to  suggest  an  amendment  to  rules  4.16.1  and 
4.16.2.  I  would  like  tp  recommend  that  they  be  amended  to  submit  a 
total  of  34  resolutions  to  be  brought  to  the  final  plenary  session  for 
each  theme  area,  pres^ting  the  same  number  of  resolutions  as  there 
are  work  groups  within^.lhat  theme  area. 

The  rationale  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  delegates  were 
given  a  choice  as  to  which  theme  they  wanted  to  be  in  and  since  ten 
workshops  are  in  Theme  II,  that  indicates  that  that  area  has  the  most 
I  interest  so  far  as  the  delegates  are' concerned.  So,  if  they  have  the 
right  to  bring  ten  resolutions,  thii  wogid  represent  the  fair  ptoportion 
of  the  interest.  And,  of  course,  theMheme  areas  with  smaller  number 
of  workshops  then  would  have  a  smaller  number  of  resolutions  to  be 
brought  forth. 

—  ^  £r\ 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  if  she  would  put 
a  copy  of  her  motion  Qn  one  of  these  slips  so  that  we  can  see  it. 

*  A  PARTICIPANT:  We  already  have  it.         %  . 

MS.  WILLIAMS:  I  second  the  motion.  Mary  Williams  from 
,  Virginia.  '  *  • 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  That  motion  has  b,een  rtiade  ancl  seconded.  Is 
'      there'discussion  on  the  amendment?-   .     ^      ^    -  ' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Poinfof  information.  ' 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentlewoman  at  statiprr  four. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Would  you  please  Explain  two-thirds  to 
us?  Is  it  members  present  and  voting  or  two-thirds  of  the  delegate 
asserpbty?      '  ,^  .  '         r  '  • 

JUDGE  MtKVA:  Two-thirds^of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  at  least  until  you  adopt  rOles  to  the  contrary.  Is  ther.e 
discussion  of  the  amendment?  Are  you  ready  for  a  vote?  All  those  1h 
favor;  say  aye.    '  '  ^  >• 
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_^Chori^  of  ayes.)     .  * 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Before  we  do  that,  the  reason  I'm  suggesting  a 
voice  vote  here  is  I  have  heard  no  contrary  discussion.  If  I  am  in 
doubt,  we  will  go  to  the  electric  machines.  All  those  in  favor,  say 
aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  ^ 


Opposed,  say  no. 
(Chorus  of  nays.) 


4' 

The  Chair  is  in  doub't.  We  will  use  the  electric  machine.  All 
those  in  favor  of.the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  will  vote  yes.  First  of  all,  clea|:.your  machine. 

(So  doing.)  / 

I  asked  if  tfeere  was  further  discussion.  I  do  not  want  to  * 
develop  the  reputation  of  a  fast  gavel,  which  is  something  like  a 
hanging  judge,  so  I  will  ask  you  for  a  vote.  . 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Repeat  the  motion.    /  ' 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  While  the  gentlewoman" is  proceeding  to  ondl 
of  the  stations,  could  We  have  a  rereading  of  the  motion  so  that  \ 
everybody  knows  which  one  it  is  and  exactly  what  it  does 

MS.  BEAMAN:  It's  on  the  next  to  the  last  page  of  the  package 
-that  you  received  and  th^  recommendation  is  jhat  rules  4.16.1  amJ^ 
4.16.2  be  amended  toj^ermit  a  total  of  34  resolutions  to  be  brought 
to  the  final  plenacy  session,  with  each  theme  area  presenting  the 
same  number  of  resolutions  as  there  are  work  groups  within  that  - 
theme  area.  And,  as  you  know,  there  are  34  workshops. 

-       JUDGE  Ml^m:  That  would  change  the  potential  number  of 
resolutions  frorre^ivlwto  what? 

'      Z  \  \       ^  ' 
MS.  BEAN^^^: J^wouldVhange  it  from  25  to  34. 

'  p 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  So  it  would  permit  an  additional  nine 
resolutions  to  be  presented.  The  gentleman  is  recognized  at  station 
three  for  discussion'  of  this  amendment.  V  ^         *  ' 


MR.  McADAMS:  Linnie  McAdams,  delegate  from  Texas.  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  rule  change.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  particular  ' 
sessions  necessarilv,demand  a  giv^h  number  of  resolutions.  I  think  > 
weliandicap  ourselves  unnecessarily  by  requiring  that  any  particular 
work  group  come  back  with  a  specified  number  of  resolutions.  I  think 
we  can  best  do  that  by  wh^t  we  believe  that  particular  topic 
demands  and  not  be  hampered  by  a  particular  number. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentleman  at  station  two. 

-11^    ■     '  ■  ^ 


'  '  \AR.  RICEfMr.  Chairman,  jQhn  Rice  from  Louisiana.  First  of 
all,  a  point  of  information  andjhen  a  comment.  VVould  you  please 
inform  the  delegates  exactly  howT^any  work  groups  ^here  are  for  , 
each  ,one  o( the  themes?  We  3o  -not  kffow  that  to  b'egin  with,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment.    *      .  y 

MS. 'WARDEN:  We  have  an  answeV^to  that  point  of  /  ' 
information.  T»he  first,tfieme  group  has  nine  work  groups:  ten  for 
number  two;  four  for  number  three;  seven  for  number  four;  and' four 
fop  number  five.         ^        '   7  ,  ,  ' 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  A  total  0^34!^  '  .  ^  . 

•    MS.  WARDEN:  If  you  were  to  take  resolutions  from  the'*  , 
different  theme  groups,  that  is  what  the  figure  is. 

MR.  RICE:  Arid  nOw  my  comment  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vyould 
like,  through  the  Chai;,  to  ask  thg  delegate  making  this  particular 
motion  to  ci^fify  for  us  that  we  are-Seeking  a  given  -number  of 
'  »resofutioHs  from  each  one* of -these  theme  sess^ions,  aad  not 

r  guaranteeing  that  necessarily  there  will  be  ope  resolution  coming  to 
^  *  the  floor  from  each  work  group.  The'con&ment  seemed  to  sgggest  that 
^  Before/and  I  think  that  needs  clarification. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  \v6uia  tj^^g^nttewoman  from  Maryland  care 
'  -to  state  .whether  tba^  was'the  jntent  oM)er  motion? 

^  >       '       •  ■  '■\^-^  '  * 

^   -  '^^M^^BEAMAN:  It  would  hie  one  of  th^greatest  shocks  of  my  ^ 
.  life  if  tne  various  workshops  canie  up  with  any  less  than  25  or  JO 
resolutions.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  thayhe^  number  to  be  vot^  ,  . 
upon^at  the  plenary  session  be  liTnited  t^34  and  in  proportion  ro  the 
interest  shov^n— as  opposed tqjhe  rules^hich  call  for  five  from  each 
themg  group.' So  there  would  be 25,  Iput'they  would  be  equally 
allocate^  bel^^en  Jhe  theme  ar^as.o  -  " 


Jg»  ^  JUDGE  MIKW^  Bui  is  itcoffrect  jjhai^  ^ny.  individual  theme 
igroup  could  de^<My^hetiiec,to  taR^one  frorti  eafh  one  of  its  groups/ 


or  tvVo  from^he  s^gl^^rodp,  o[4)bree  frpm.^the  single  group?  Tliat 
would  be  Up  to  trie  thenn^^group     -      » ^ 

MS.  BEAMAN:  Sure.'^/^bsolutely.  . 
JUDGE  MIKVA:  JDoesjHw  apswentf^  gentleman's  question? 


( 


.  MR.  RICE;  Yes.  *  ' 

JUPGE  MIKVA:  The  gftfitlemaMom  lllipuois. 


MR.  WRIGHT:  Don  Wrigh|^er^ate  fem  lllinois.|The  Illinois 
caucus  considered  this  resolutiorf,^^  afternj^on  and  supports  it, 
because  we  do  understand  that  there    a'^^fefed  to  have  a  different, 
number  from  the  various  theme  session^nd  tnat  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  vot^n  those  norVprioritJ'  resolutions  at  a  different  ^ 
stage  during  the  Conference.*       '  ^ 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  ^ntleman  at  station  three.       .  -  % 


MR.  FOLSOM:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  Henry  Folsom,.chairman  of 
the  Dela  ware  delegation.  We  also  have  fhe.same  objections  to 
numbers  that  were  mentioned  a  while  ago.  On  the  (ourth  from  the 
last  sheet  of  the  amendments,  we  have  a  suggested  amendment  " 
which  would  eliminate  all  numbers  and  leave  a  more  flexible 
position  in  14.1 6.1 .  -  ^  \        /  ' 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  Chair  is  going  to  suggest  that^n  order  to 
maintain  an  orderly  procedure,  so  that  we  know  exactly  what  we  are 
voting. on,  if  you  are  proposing  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  it  is  in^orc^er.  But  then  we  would  ask  you  to  write  it 
down  so  that  we  know  exactly  what  it  is.  If  you  prefer,  the  Chair 
•  would  entertain  it  as  a  separate  amendment,  depending  on  what  • 
.happeQS  t©  this  amendment. 

'  MR  FOLSOM:'WellArafher  than  present  it  is  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment,,  I  agree  with  you. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  Chair  will  recognize  you  for  purposes  of 
offering  an  amendment  if  you  so  desire  after  this  amendment  is 
disposed  of. 

MR.  FOLSOM:  I'm  asl<ing  the  maker  of  the  motion  if  she 
would  consider  eliminating  any  numbers  from  her  motion  > 

A 

JUDGE  MIKV^:  The  gentlewoman  declines  to  accept  the 
-amendment.  The  gentleman  at  station  four. 

MR.  KING:  Bill  King  from  Alabama.  Is  the  person  from  ' 
Maryland  saying  that  we  can  only  vote  on  a  certain  number  of  things 
coming  outj^of  each  theme  group?  Is  that  in  the  rule?  > 

JUDGE  MIKVA":  That  is  currently  in  the  rule,  sections  4.1 6.1 
and  4.16.2.  These  deal  only  with  the  priority  it^ms.  Every  resolution 
"coming  out  of  every  theme  group  will  be  voted  on. 

MR.  KING:  I  move  for  the  question  then. 


A  PARTICIPANT:' Second. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  question  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from^Maryland.  At 
this  pomt  we  are  going  to  have  to  dispose  of  that  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  before  anyone  else  can»be  recognized.  That 
always  cuts  off  debate.  Will  everyone  please  clear  their  machines? 
Those  m  favor  of  calling  the  previous  question  on  the  amendment 
from  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  will  vote  A,  yes;  those 
opposed  wilH6te  no,  B;  those  abstaining  will  vote  C.  i  will  remin'd 
you  that  ilwill  take  a  two-thirds  vote  to  close  off  debate.  This  is  to 
cut  off  deMe:  It  is  not  to  vote  on  the  amendment  itself.  You  have 
one  minute  to  record  your  vote. 


second? 


JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  question  has  Wn  moved.  Is  there  a  - 


'  (Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

Have  all  voted  who  wish?  The  vote  is  closed  and  the  results 
on  the  previous  question  are:  m  favor  of  it,  393;  opposed,  8; 
abstaining,  4.  Obviously,  the  previous-question  has  carried.  We  now 
immediately  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland. 

,    The  gentleman  at  station  otie  is  recognized. 

MR.  COPELAND:  Leon  Copeland  from^Ch^rleston,  West 
Virginia.  What  is"  the  previous  question?  I  see  here  a  rule  change,  but 
it's  not  in  the  form  of  a  proper  amendmenj. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:*  Because  of  the  point  that  was  made  before, 
the  Chair  ruled  that  it  would-not  hold  anyone  to  making  an 
amendment  in  Its  technical  form  because  Of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
new  document  here. 

MR.  COPELAND:  Who  will  do  that? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  parliamentarians  will  put  it  in  the  proper 
form  so  that  it  conforms.  If  there  is  confusion  about  what  is  intended 
here,  th^n  a  point  of  order  may  be  out  of  line. 

MR.  COPELAND:  So  it's  a  blank  check  th^n  to  the 
parliamentarian? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  No,  I  hope  not.  Is  there  co'nVusion  in  the 
gentleman's  mind  about  vyhat  is  intended  by  this  motion?  Does  the  ' 
gentleman  make  a  point  of  order?*  ^ 

MR.  COPELAND:  Point  of  order,  then. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Does  the  gentleman  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  form  of  the  amendment? 

MR.  COPELAND:  Yes. 

\ 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order.  With  the  interpretation  that  was  given  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland,  and  with  the  statement  by  the  chairman  pf  the  Rules 
Com/nittee  as  to  the  number  of  subgroups  within  each  thgfne  group, 
thejLhair  is  prepared  to  rule  that^there  will  be  no  discretion  by  the 
parNamentariaris  in  effectuating  the  wording  of  this  motion.  It  will  be 
clea\  that  the  theme  groups  will  be  entitled  to  present  the  number  of^ 
resolutions  acc6rding  to  the  numfcfer  of  groups  within  their  theme, 
which  means  that  one  group  will  h&ve  n\\^,  a  second  group  will 
'have  ten,  a  third  group  will  have  fear,  a  fourth  group  will  have 
seven,,and  the  fifth  group  will  have  four — for  a  t6tal  of  34.  ^ 

.    Since  ihere  is  no  discretion  that  will  require  the 
parliamentarians  to  further  interpret  what  is  the  clear  intent  of  that 
motion,  the  Chair  will  rule  that  th^  point  of  order  is  not  weil  taken. 
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MR.  COPELAND:  Appeal  the  ruling  oi^  Chair.  - 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  has  been  taken. 
Tha,t  is  not  debatable.  Pl^s'e  clear  your  machines. 

A  PARTiqPANT:  Take  a  voice  vote. 

^      JUDGE  MIKVA:  It  takes  a  two-third  vote.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  will  vote  yes,  A;  those  opposed  will  vote  B,  no; 
and  those  abstaining  will  vote  C.  This  is  on  the  ruling  of  the  c'hair'on 
the  point  of  ofder.  You.have  one  minute  in  which  fo  vote.  I  would 
remind  everybody  it  takes  a'two-thirds  vote  to  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,,  the  dogates  voted.) 

My  apologies.  I  am.quoting  ydu  congressional  rules,  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  takes  a  majority  vote  to  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  Therefore,  a  majority  vote  presently  voting  can  overturn 
the  Chair's  ruling  on  this  question. 

MS.  ANDERSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  point  of  information.  I'm 
Becky  Anderson,  delegate-at-large  from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  about  the  present  rules  or  the  rules  tl^t  we  were  given 
today  in  the  packet  we  received.         "  / 


JUDGE  MIKVA:  Will  it  affect  your.vote? 


V 


MS.  ANDERSON:  Yes,1t  does,  because  I  want  to  know  if,  in. 
fact,  under  the  system  that  the  staff  has  set  up,  there  would  be  five  to 
eight  priority  resolutions  from  evesy  theme  area,  which  means  we 
would  have  a  total  of  up  to  40,  If  I  vote  for  this  amendment,  am  I ' 
■  voting  for  a  reduction  in  priori^? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  Chair  will  state  that  we  are  not>et  voting 
on  the  amendment.  We  are  voting  on  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  what 
the  amendment  is.  Therefore,  your  point  of  inauiry  ij  not  well  taken- 
at  this  point.  You  may  renew  it  as  soon  as  w^*finish  this  vote  We  are 
•  in  the  midst  of  the  vote.  Let's  finish  this  question  of  parliamentary 
procedure  and  we'll  get  back  to  your  question.  . 

The  question,  again,  is  on  the  appeal  of  the  ruling, of  the 
Chair.  Those  who  want  to  supporj  the  Chair's  ruling  that  the  motion  ■ 
IS  in  proper  order— that's  all  I  ruled— apd  tha*  the  parliamentarians- 
can  word  It,  will  vote  A,  yes;  those  who  think  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
IS  bad  and  that  it  should  not  be  sustained  will  vote  B,  no;  and. those 
who  desire  not  to  vote  at  all  will  vote  C,  abstain.  Has  everyone  voted 
who  wished?  The  machine  is  closed::^ 

(Applause.) 

That's  the  biggest  vote  I  ever  won  anything  on  (Laughter.)  The 
question  now  refers  to  the  amSndment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
•Maryland. 
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A  PARTjpff^NT:  Mr.  Chairman? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Before  I  recognize  anybody,  the  gentlewoman 
at  station  four  had  an  mquify,  a  point  of'information.' 

MS/ ANDERSON:  Which  I'm  still  not  clear'on. 

lUDtjE  MIKVA:  I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Comniittee  to  state  her  interpretation  of  the  present  rules  as  against 
the  existmg  rules.  *  "     ,  '      •  , 

% 

MS.  WARDEN:  To  clarify,  under  the  present  rule  as  it  is 
drafted,, you  could  come  up  with  between  25  and  40  resolutions.  The 
motion  from  the  lady  from  Maryland  would  reduce  this  ta34. 

MS.  LYNCH:  Point  of  information. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Let^  me  also  remind  everybody  that  the  Chair^ 
indulging  points  of  information,  but  the  business  before  the  house, 
as  ordered  by  the  delegates,  is  a  vote  on  the  amendment*and  there  is 
no  further  diii:ussion  permitted  at  thi^^point.  I -will  indulge  some  • 
points  of  information  because  you  obviously  want  to  know  what  you/ 
are  voting  on.  The  gentlewoman  at  station  three. 

MS.  LYNCH:  I'm  Ann  Lyr\ch  from  Nevada.  The  information  ' 
that  was  jUSt  given  to  us  said  that  we  would  have  between  25  and  40 
resolutions.  However,  on  page  nine  it  Sjays  that  the  delegates  will 
vote  on  the-top  five,  that  we  could  collect  fivelo  eight,. bbt 
eventually  we  would  be, voting  on  five.  I  wanted  sonie  clarification 
on  that.  .  ' .  - 

^    lUDGE  MIKVA:  As  the  Chair  understands  the  interworkings  of 
those  three  pieces  oMhe  proposed  rules— and  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Comniittee  or  anyone  else  can  correct  me — the^ultimate 
number  of  priority  resolutions  under  th^^les  as  pr^pos^d.  before  the 
amendment  would  in  fact  be  a  maximum  of  25.  Is  that  correct? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  No>^maximum  of  ^. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Eight  votes  by  five  is  40,  a  maximum  of  40.  . 
'  Someone  else  can  decide  this  differently  later  on.  I  would  suggest  ti^s 
would  be  something  you  would  want  to  clear  Qp. 

As  I  read  therjanguage,  while  rfiore  resolutions  might  be  / 
presented  in  the  plenary  session — anywhere  from  five  to  eight — the  ^ 
top  five  priority  resolutions  for  each  theme  area  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  general  voting  session  for  vote.  And  as,plainly  as  I  can 
understand  it,  it  means  a  maximum  of  25  would  come  to  the  plenary 
session.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  mathematical  effect  of  the 
gentlewoman's  motion  from  Maryiand  would  be  to  increase  that 
maximum  potential  to  34. 

\. 

I  remind  everybody  that  we  have  some  ordered  t)us|ness 
Wore' the  house,  and  unless  there' is  a  point  of  inquiry  to  clear  up  - 
/any  further  confusion  about  what -you  are  voting  on,  the  business 

'         -N.  ■  ■  •■ 
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before  the  house  is  voting  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland. 

^  — ^ 
The  gentleman  is  suspended  unless  he  has  a  point  Q*f  inquiry. 

'  MR.  DILLON>^r.  Chairman,  Howard  Dillon  of  Illinois.  I  have 
a  point  of  inquiry  that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  maker  of  the  motion 
through  the  Chairjf  I  may.-  ^ 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentleman  may  state. his  point. 

MR.  DILLON:  I  would  like  to  ask  delegate  Beaman  of 
Maryland  if  the  purpose  of  her  amendm^t  is  permissive?  That  is,  in 
the  proposed  rules  before  us  there  ^s-^^|^mum  of  25  resolutions 
permitted,  not  required.  Do  I  understanfffhat  the  purpose  of  her 
.motion  is  permissive,  in  the  sense  that  it'W^uld  permit,  but  not 
require,'a  maximum  of  up  to  34? 

MS.  BEAM>\N:  Yes, 

^"    '  '  ' 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentlewoman  indicates  that  is  correct, 
and  that  is  the  way  the  Chair  has  interpreted  what  has  been  before 
the  house.  May  I  remind  again  everybody lhat  we  are  under  an 
ordered  vote.  Unless  someone  has  further  points  of  information  or 
inquiry,  I  would  like  to  move  to  the  business  that  has-been  ordered 
by  the  delegates. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  frorr\ 
Maryland— which  you  will  recall  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
permitted  resolutions  up  to  a  maximum  of  34,  as  distinguished  from 
the  present  njaximum  of  2f5— will  vote  A  for  yes;  those  opposed  to  - 
the  Amendment  willj/ote  B  for  rib;  those  abstaining  will  vote  C.  Will 
you  ftrst  clear  your -machines?  .  »  .    .  , 

(Discussion  takes  place.)' 

Thos^n  favor  of  the  gentlewonian's  amendment,  with 
whatev^  confusion  there  i^  it,  will  vote^aye;  those  opposed  will 
vote  no;  those  who  are  too  confused  to  vote  will'vote  Q  abstain.  The 
machines  are  open.  You  have  one  minute  to  vote.  * 

(WKereupon,  the  delegates  voted.).  V  y 


JUDGE  MIKVA:  Have  all  of  you  vpted  who  wish?  If  so,  the 
machines  are  closed,  and  "on  this  question  of  adopting  the  ^ 
.amendments  to  tjie  rules,  the  ayes  are  2^9,  tfie  nays  are  163f€nd  13- 
abstaining.  The-amendment  is  agreed  to.  •  ' 

(Applause.)  ,      *  ^  ' 

Ar'g  there  further  amendments  to  thejrules?  ^ 

MS.  WILL'IAMS:  Mr.  cWrman':  '  -  " 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gerittewoman  at  station  four.  ^  » 


r 


MS.  WILLIAMS:  I'm  Mary  Williams,  chairperson  of  the 
Virginia  delegation.  I  would  like  to  move  our  amendment,  which  is 
in  th^  package' of  amendments  that  you  already  have.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  seating  of  alternates  along  with  the  delegates.  I  have  heard 
comments  tonight  how  this  would  be  logistically  impossible.  I  don't 
\hk\k  that  is  the  case  for  our  delegation,  and  I  know  thjs  is  true  for  a 
number  of  other  delegations  with  whorri  I  hav^  spoken.  The 
alternates  have  been  an  integral  part  of  their  delegations  and  I  think' 
it's  a  shame  to  isolate  them  in,  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

^      I  would  also  like  to  make  two  suggegtions  whicK  don't  have  to 
do  with  rule  changes,  but"l  think  it  would  [lelp  things-logistically:,  that 
you  try  to  get  two  more  mikes;'and  that  you  try  to  get  a  floating  mike  ^ 
so  that  we  can  recognize  the  disabled  in  their  seats  rather  than 
rnaking  them  fo  go  the  mikes. 

(Applause.)  ,  ^  ^ 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  two  paints  are  well  taken.  The 
amendment  is  clearly  in  order  and  there  will  be  discussion  on  it.  I 
would  point  out,  though,  that  if^[|e  present  procedure  for  voting  only 
by  delegates  and  not  by  alternates  is  to  be  continued — and  I  think 
that;is  endemic  through  the  planned  Conference  thus  far— you  have 
toYigure  out  hoW  you  make  sure  that  only  delegates  vote  if  you're 
not  goin'g  to  sequester  the-delegate  section.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
discussion  of  .this  amendment  tnere  would  be  some\attention  paid  to 
that  point.         ^  *  .  ' 

The  gentjentan  from  Texas  atStat ion  three.  You  recognise  thaft 
the.-question  before  the  house  is  the  amendment, of  the  gentlewoman 
fromr  Virginia?  '  -  •  '  ' 

\       A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
question  on  the  amendment..  ♦ 

.  A^  PARTICIPANT:  Point  of  .order,  no  second  has  befen  made.-. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Point  of 'order  is  well  taken.  Mas  there  been  a  . 
second  to  the  amendment?^ 

,  A  PARTICIPANT'prwilf  second  the  lamendm^nt,  and  I  would 
like; to" speak  also  in  support  of  it.  '  ■      '  - 

JUDGE-MIKVA:  I  would  asl<  the  gentle rpan  fro rh  Texas  to 
withhold,  his  motion.  Jt  is  in  order,  but  clearly  where  a  controversial  - 
motion  such  as.t|jii;  has  just  been  mafJe  and  there  are  pQ^ople  standing 
aijxious  to  beKeard,  I  think  the  delegates  ought  to  he^r  some 
discussion  before  it's-put  to' an  immediate  vote.  W6uld  the  gentleman 
withhold  ^iis  mqtion? 

A  PAkTlClPANT:  I  will  withhold  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairmar>.  . 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  T+ie  Chairman  recognizes/station  four. 
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A  PARTICIPANT;  First,  I  would  like  to  second  the  motion 
made  by  Ms.  Williams.  Second,  I  would  like  to  speak  tb  the  merits  of 
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These  peopfe  who  have  been  elected  as  alternates  are  brilliant 
people.  They  have  worked  hard.  They  are  people  with  great  talents  . 
The  purpose  of  beifig  here  is  to  deliberate,  and  I  believe  that  these 
alternates  have  contributed  and  can  further  contribute  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  matters  about  w^h  we  are  here.  I  would 
therefore  urge  that  we  arrange  to  seat  them.  They're  all  in  the  room 
riow,  and  there's  no  reason  why  they  can't  be  seated  with  the 
delegations. 

Now,  in  terms  of  who  votes,  you  have  only  a  limited-number 
pt  voting  machines  anyway.  Of  course,,  ifs  a  matter  of  maybe  one  is 
absent  and  the  alternate  votes.  But  at  any  rate,  you  only  have  a 
limited  number  of  machines  and  those  machines  tan  be  situated  so 
that  each  State  will  have  its  own  particular' number. 

JUDGE  MIKVA-  You  people  have  been  very,  very  patient  and 
)ust  great.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  more  controversial  amendments 
and  I  think  if  everyooe  will  forebear  the  private  discussions  for  a  little 
bit  ar|d  hear  what  the  delegates  have  to  say,  maybe  we  d^an  resolve 
this.  The  gentleman  at  station  ond.  » 

MR.  DICKERSON:  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Kevin  Dickerson. 
I  m  a  delegate  from  the  State  of  California.  I  have  a  couple  of 
observations  speaking  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Number  one,  the  logistics.  The  States  are  not  necessarily 
seated  by  States  as  it  is,  because  4here  was  no  provision  made  for  this 
■  as  they  came  in.  ^ 

•      Number  twG»,  ^  can  see  the  need-to  have  alternates  there  ' 
because  of  open  hearings  being  held,  and  alternates  serving  staff 
purposes  as  well.  However,,  I  do  see  the  ibgistical  problem.  And  as 
far  as  voting  is  concerned,  may  I  suggest— and  I  will  not  make  it  in 
the  form  of  a  motion,  only  just  to  air  this  opinion— that  something  be 
set  up  to  allow  the  alternates  of  a  State  some  accessibility  to  their 
delegation,  to  assist  them  with  the  actual  delegates'  voting 
responsibiliftes.  Is  that  understood? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Yes.  Has  the  staff  noted  these  suggestions? 
Obviously  at  this  point  we  don't  know  what  the  final  outcome  of  this 
dec-ision  is.  I  recognize  the  gentlewoman  at  station  four 
V 

^    MS.  COLLINS:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegate  from  Alabama, 
Betty  Collins.  I  speak  in  opposition  td'the  motion,  f  feel  that  in  any 
deliberative  assembly  you  have  certain  persons  who  are  elected  as 
voting  delegates,  and  we  represent  our  States.  We  have  alternates 
who  were  elected  alternates.  I  think  logistically  and  every  other  way 
It  would  amount  to  a  lot  of  confusion,  and  I  sincerely  urge  that  we 
support  staff  in  their  plans  and  not  disrupt  everything  a(  this  point.  I 
speak  in  firm  opposition  to  the  motion. 

(Applause.) 


^     MUDGE  MIKVA:  Delegate  at  station  two. 

MS.  CAILOWAY:  Mr.  Chairman/ Bertha  Calloway  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  I  am  not  representing  the  State  of  Nebraska,  but 
would  like  to  speak  from  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  I  would  first 
like  t(5^ay  that  I  think  most  of  the  people  came  to  the  Conference  to 
discuss  libraries  and  what  we  can  do  about  it.  I  don't  thinkwe  came 
to,nit-pick  and -argue  about  small  points  and  rules  of  order.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  1  think  if  we're  interested  in 
libraries  and  vyhat  we  can  accomplish,  that  we  shquld  start 
immediately  to  go  about  doing  that  and  stop  all  the  nit-picking  and 
the  other  things  that  are  going  on. 

(Applause.) 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  delegate  at  station  one. 

MS.  ANDERSON:  Barbara  Anderson,  California.  I  would  like 
to  caution  you  on  the  problem  of  inWr?eating  the  alternates.  This 
may  also  .lead  to  seemmgly  a  larger  delegation  from  a  State.  We're 
from  one  of  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  country.  We  come  as  a  large 
group  of  delegates,  because  the  delegates  have  been  proportioned^ 
according  to  the  population  in  the  States.  States  that  are  close  to 
Washington  could  h^ave  a  larger  number  of  alternates  also  attending, 
since  thfe  alternates  pay  the^ir  own  way,  generally.  And  I  think  that 
this  would  be  very  difficuk.  I'm  in  opposition. 

lUDGE  MIKVA:  You  are  in^apF)osi'tion  to  this.  The  gentleman 
at  station  one. 

MR.  WELDON:  I'm  a  delegate-at-large,  Edward  Weldon.  I  ask 
what  would  be  the  effect,  sir,  of  the  passage  of  this  on  the 
delegates-at-large  who  are  omitted?  * 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  May  I  seek  information  of  the  maker  of  the 
Viotion.  Would  you  care  to  answer  the  very  legitimate  question  of  the 
delegate-at-large?  ' 

MS.  WILLIAMS:  What  he  spotted  was  a  typographical  error.  It< 
was  "State  delegations  and  delegateSrat-large."  I  would  be  open  to  a 
friendly  amendment. 

•JUDGE  MIKVA:  That  amendment  wjll  be  construed  as  a 
technical  amendment.  Jf  that  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
parliamemarian  will  make  any  correction.  The  ge.ntleman  at  statioh 
'  foijr. 

MR.  ATALIG:  My  name" is  Felipe  Atalig  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  I  rise  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  proposed  amendment  by  the  Tady/rom  Virginia.  W^' 
do  have  sev^l  alternates /rom  our  territory  whc?  travelled  more^tfvin 
20,000  miles  justlo  attend  this  Conference.  These  people  paid  their 
own  fares.  Upon  arriving  here,'  they^have  not  been  even  recognized. 
They  were  not  even  considered  as  delegates.  These  alternates  are  the 
real  persons  who  originated  the  Idea  of  the  pre'-White  House 
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Conference  in  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific.  I  feel  that  at  least  they 
should  be  given  a  little  courtesy  and  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  delegations  for  this  Conference. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentlelady  aj  station  three. 

^  MS.  IVORY:  I'm  fvling  Ivory  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
I  m  in  favor  of  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  but  ^  think  u's  far  more 
important  to  have  the  alternates  able  to  speak- within  the  small  work 
groups  than'it  is  to  have  them  present  in  the  voting,  which  they,  can't 
do'anyway. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentleman  at  station  twa*^ 

MR.  McCARROLL:  rm  Brian  McCarroll  from  Connecticut  and 
I  would  like  to  move  the  question. 

(Applause.) 

^  *  ? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  question  has  been  moved.  Is  there  a 
second? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.^Chairman? 

I      JUDGE  MJKVA:  The  gentleman  will  suspend.  When  the 
previous  question  is  moved  by  a  delegate,  and  it  is  seconded,  the 
Chair  has  only  two  alternatives:  1)  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  withhold 
^  if  there  are  other  people  seekmg  recognition;  and  2)  to  put  the  ^ 
'  question.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  who  made  that  motion  if  he  is 
willing  to  withhold  at  this  poirit,  since  there  are  other  people  seeking 
recognition. 


MR.  McCARROLL:  No, 

1 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  gentleman  declines.  Therefore,  the  ' 
question  before  the  house^i^:  Shall  we  vote  the  previous  question, 
which  will  cut  off  debate  on  this  amendment? 

Let  me  remind  you  again  that  this  is  only  the  procedural  vote 
to  cut  off  debate.  Those  in  favor  of  cutting  off  debate  and  voting  on 
the  amendment  of  the  delegate  from  Virginia  will  vote  A,  yes  Those 
who  would  desire  more  debate  will  vote  B,  no;  and  those  who 
haven't  made  up  their  minds  will  vote  C. 

Clear  your  machines.  The  voting  machines  are  now  open  for 
one  minute.  ^ 
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(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

Have  all  voted  who  wishedLThe  time  is  up.  The  question  on 
the  previous  question  is  yes,,  586;  no,  6.  Obviously  the  delegates  ■ 
desire  that  the  previous  question  -be  ordered.  > 


Those  in  favor 'of  the  amendments  of  the  delegate  from 
Virginia,  which  will  belo  have  the  alternates  and  the  delegat(^s 
sealed  together,  will  vote  yes,^A;  those  opposed  and  who  want  to 
continue  the  existing  arrangement  .  .  . 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  not 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  cover  where,  if  we  were  to  adopt  these  rules, 
matters  are  unspecified^       '  ' 

\  JUDGE  MIKVA:  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  do  not  cover  where 
people  sit. 

'I  '       THE  PARTICIPANT:  Right.  So,  m  other  word^,  if  the  matter 
were  to  come  up  again,  would  it  not  just  be  simpler  to  appease  both 
factions  and  iust  call  for  a  ten  minute  recess  and  thereby  they  could 
consult  with  one  another? 

(Chorus  of  nays.)  / 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  Chair  will  construe  the  gentleman's  pomt 
as  a  question,  and  I  think  that  the  question  that  he  is  asking  is  in 
order  whenever  you're  m  plenary  sessions  or  at  any  time  to  move  for 
a  recess  or  to  call  an  individual  recess.  The  answer  is  yes.  And  when 
you  move  for  it,  if  enough  people  agree  with  you,,  you  can  have  it.  If 
'it's  a  personal  recess,  you  can  take  it  any  time  you  want  to. 

''(laughter.)  ' 

The  Chair  did  not  mean  that  with  the  kind  of  connotation  that 
you  thought.  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  during  the  plenary 

.  session,  if  the  consultations  with  the  alternates  were  important  and 
this  motion  were  not  to  pass,  obviously  one  can  go  and  consult  with 
the  alternates  and  fhe  alterriates  can  come  and  consult  with  the 
delegates;  That  is  always  in/  order.  A  motion  for  a  recess  is  always  in 

.  order.  But  the  question  before  the  house  at  this  point  has  been  voted, 
Lbelieve,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  previous  question  has  been  voted 
*by*a  two-thirds  vote.  The  question,  therefore,  before  the  house  is  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Virginia.  It  is  really  in  two 
parts.  It  is  to  seat  people  by  States  and  to  have  the  alternates  and  the 
regular  delegates  sitting  together.  Is  that  correct?  That  is  the  way  it 
was  stated  in  the  amendment  that  was  proposed  this  afternoon.  I  call' 
your  attention  to  what  it  says.  Let  m^  read  the  amendment. 

"5tate  detegations  and  delegates-at-large,  .State  delegates,  and 
alternate  State  delegates  seated  together  by  State."  So  that  you 
understand  it,  it  is  the  alternates  and  the  delegates  not  only  seated 
together,  but  by  State.  That  is  the  motion  that  is  before  the  house  at 
this  point.  ♦ 

»  • 

Everybody  clear  your  machines.  Those  in  favor  of  the  ^ 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Vir^nia  will  v6te  A,  yes;  those 
opposed  will  vote  B,  no;  and  those  who  wish  to  abstain  will  vote  C. 
The  machines  are  open  for  one  minute. 


(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 


Have  all  voted  who  wish?  The  machines  are  closed.  Those  in 

tavorare  416,  opposed  clearly  the  machine  has  gone  berserk.  It 

js  declared  no  longer  'functioning,  as  if  you  didn't  know.  ' 

We  will  try  it  by  a  standing  vote.  This,'is  a  very  important 
amendment.  I  have  tried  not  to  color  the  discussion  or  the  decision  ' 
by  the  delegates,  but  it  is  an  important  amendment.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  get  an  accurate  count.  I  don't  think  I  can  do  it  by  the 
ayes  and  nays. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Mr:  Chairman,  we  have,  handicapped 
people  in  this  room.  Let's  t^ke  account  of  thaj;fact. 

A-  ^^^^^  MIKVA:  The  poi/it  ts  well  taken,  and  anyone  who  is  • ' 
handicapped  may  vote  by  whatever  means  is  most  convenient,  either 
a  hand  or  a  written  ballot.  I  would  request  the  staff  and  others  to 
record  the  votes  of  the  l^andicapped  who  cannot  stand. 

The  Chair  will  ask  those  %  favor  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Virginia  to'ris||^nd  remain-standing.  Rather  than 
keep  you  up  for  that  long  time,  \!w|will  stand  by  sections.  Will  those 
delegates  in  that-section  over  ther^indicating)  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Virginia,  rise  and  remain 
standing;  and  would  those  who  need  assistance  in  voting,  please  so 
indicate?  We  will  have  staff  over  there  to  make  sure  your  vofe'"is 
recorded.  Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  g^ntleworr^an  from 
Virginia,  pleSse'  stand  and  remain  standing  in  that  section.  I  am  going" 
to  count  all, delegates  who  are  standing.  I  wouJd  ask  people  who  are 
not  delegates  to  please  clear  that  section.    •  ' 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

I  count  four  delegates  there  standing.  That  section  will  be 
seated.  Those  in  this  section  herfe  broken  i)y  that  center  line,  those  in 
favor  of  the  amendqient  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Virginia,  please 
rise*.and  remain  standing;  and  those  who  need  help!  please  indicate 
your  need^  \  am  counting  everybof9^  remaining  standjng  who  is  a 
delegate. 

■  (Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.)  ^ 

In  the  third  section,  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  rise  and 
remain  staridjng. 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

In  the  fourth  section  way.  over  there,  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Virginia  who  are  delegates 
please  rise  and  remain  standing.  Those  who  need  help,  please  so 
indicate.  • 

(Whereupon,,  the  delegates  voted.) 

In  the  section  on  my  far.left,  I  would  ask  those  delegates  who 
ar?  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  rise  and* remain  standing.  If  you  are 
not  a  delegate,  please  clear  the  area  or  sit  down,  please 
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(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.)  - 

Those  opposed  to  the  motion  in  the  section  to  my  far  right, 
please  rise  and  remain  standing.    •  *;  ^ 

.  (Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

Would  those  in  section  two  rise  and  remain  standing? 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.)  .  - 

Would  those  in  section  three  rise  andVemain  st^ding?  ^ 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

The  Chair -declares  that  amendment  is  not  adopted.  The 
gentleman  in  section  tw6. 

^MR.  RIC€:  Mr,  Chairman,  John"kice  from  Louisiana.  I  would 
like  to'move  the  previous  question  on  the  original  motion. 

f 

(Applause.)  *  '    '  * 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  The  previ^  question  has  been  mbved  and 
seconded  on  the  motion,  which  is  the  adoption  of  the  rules  as 
amended.  You  will  recall  that  only  one  amendment  has  been 
approved.  Jf  this  motion  is  adopted,  that  wfll  terminate  any  furtW 

^  discussion  and  any  further  amendflients.  The  question  has  been 
moved'.'There  are- other  people  seeking  recognition.  Does  the 

gentleman  wish  to  withdraw  his  motion?     *  ^ 

MR.  RICE:*  No.  \ 

jObCE  MIKVA:  The^gentleman  declines  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  Therefore,  the  question  before  the  house  is  the  mroving  of  the 
'  previous  question.  Lwill  try  it  v^ith  a  voice  vote  first.  Those  in  |4Vor 
of  the  previous  question,  which  would  beisutting  off  debate,  will  say 
aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed  will  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

In  the  o^Dinion  of  tlie  Chair,  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates  have 
voted  for  the  previous  question'  and  it  is  adopted. 

The  que^ion  now  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  rules^s  

amended.  Ttiose  in  favor  of  the  rules  as  amended  will  say  aye. 
it 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  ^ 
Those  opposed  will  say  no. 
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♦  » 

♦                 *    f  *  ^ 

/     (Chorus  of  nays.y  1 
The  rules  are  adopted.                      '  * 

(Applause.) 

*  < 

JUDGE  Mlf^VA:.  The  gentlewoman  is  recognized  at  station 

K  four. 

'       ,  9 

*'        ft      ,                                     •  . 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  just  like  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  body  for  decorum,  because  1  foresee  a  lot'^of 
\.     cynicism  already,  and  this  is  just  the  first  general  meeting  of 'this  • 
'    convention.  So,  if  iVs  going  to  be  like  this  at  this  meeting,  how  will  it 
•    .     •       be  for  the  rest?                        .  '  V 

MS.  GOODMAN:  Point  conformation.  • 

JUDCE  MIKVA:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman  at 
-  station  one.  •  '                                       .        «  * 

* 

MS.  GOODMAN.*  Laura  Goodman,  New  York.  My  point  of 
infocmation  relatesr  to  the  resolution  we,  passed  a  few  minutes.ago  or 
,       we  rejected,  vVhic-h  had  two  parts.  In  the  discussion  i  reall>?^did  not 

hear  two  parts  bethg  discussed,-                         -       .            •  ' 
* 

1 

.                    .  1  would  lik^  to  know  whethe/- there  is  any  possibility  for  ^ 
bringing  to  the  floor  separately  the  fdea  of  sitting  by  States,  which  ' 
was  included  in.the  other  resolilitiSn  that  had  fRe  alternates  as  a  part 
/      .  '      of  if.                                                      .  % 

^     i^DGE  MIKVA:  The  ChaiVw^llstate'that  at  this  poinTthe  rules, 
have  been  adopted  and  any  amendment  to  the  .rules  will  require  a 
two-thirds  vo,te  and  sorae  place  io  the  agenda:  Now,  that  1  will  Jeave  ^ 
to  ofher  heads  in  terms  of  when  it  could  be' brought  up. 

The  Chair  will  also  state,  again,  since  the  amendment  has 
been  rejected,  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  people  from  sitting  in 
whatever  manner  or  shape  they  want  if  they  are  delegates.  Clearly  if  • 
they  want  to  sit  by  States,  not  only  can  they,  but  1  would  trust  that 
the  staff  would  try  to  f*:ili.tate  that  any  way  they  could.  - 

The  question  obviously  was  mainly  belVveen  delegates  and 
alternates  sitting  together.  The  gentlewoman  at  station  two."                 .  ' 

.  A  PARTICIPANT:  Would  someone  on  the  Rules  Committee 
interpret  the  rules  to  fne  on  the  point  of  whether  or  not  the  alternates- 
have  permission  to  participate  in  the  discussion  in  the  small  working 
.  ^       groups?              -                  ^                 .  *             /  . 

.  JUDGE  MIKVA:  Clearly  yes.                                     '      '  \ 
THE  PARTICIPANT:  Thank  you.               .  ' 

^  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Joe  Scanlon,  Missouri,  The 
Conference  having  completed  its  program/ 1  move  we  adjourn. 

•       <  * 
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(Applause.) 

JUDGE  MIKVA:^e  are  going  to  adjourn  within  minutes,  L 
assure  you^and^ou  will  be  recognized  for  making  that  motion  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  • 

(         I  will  tolerate  a  few  points  of^^^formation. 

s 

•MS.  SLOCUM:  Grace  Slocum  from  Maryland.  We  have  i 
resolution  concernin-g  an  enlargement  of  the  committee  oa  follow-up 
of  the  conference.  I'm  wondojing  what  is  the  approprjafe  way  to 
bring  that  kind  of  a  suggestion  to  the  body.  ^ 

^  JUDGE  MIKVA:  That  would 'be  at  the'general  session.  It  h  not 
covered  by^he  rules.,  ^ 

MS.  SLOCUM:  And  would  this  be  by  a  petitionrof  100? 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Or  it  can  come  out  as  a 
resolution. 

MS. -SLOCUM:  The  resolutions  haye  to  come  out  of  the  theme 
groups?  .  « 


.-VHUDGE  MIKVA:  That  is  correct. 

MS.  SLOCUM:  (Otherwise  it  would  come  as  a  petition  of  100? 

JUDGE  MiKVAi  That  is  correct.  Either ^e  would  bring  it 
before  the  plenary  session.  q 

MS.  SLOCUM:  Thank  you. 

JUDGE  MIKVA:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  12:35  a\  night.  I 
think  you  haN/e  been  incredibly  patient,  and  1  really  think  that^his 
bodes  very  well  for  the  rest  of  the  Conference.  1  think  you  are  goings 
to  have  great  results. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  recognized  on  his  motion  to 
adjourn.  All  in  favor  say  aye. 

,  (Cborus'of  ayes.) 

o(Whereupon,  at  12:35  a.m.,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.) 
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CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  Welcome  to  our  session  on  the  five 
Conference  themes.  This  panel  will  be  moderated  by  Frank 
Fitzmaurice,  a  producer  for  htetional  Public  Radio,  who  will 
intrqduce  our  distinguished  sjDeakers. 

Frank  is  a  specialist  in  transmitting  important  information  to 
large  audiences  throughout  the  Nation.  In  his  work  with  National, 
Public  Radio  here  in  Washington,  he  ha5  been  responsible  for  live 
radio  coverage  of  mar>y  important  events  in  the  Congress  and  from 
the  White  House.  He  has  also  supervised  the  production  of 
multi-media  information  programs  which  combine  printed  xx\d!m^  ' 
and  audio  tapes  to  presen^  diverse  perspectives  on  nation^  issues.  * 

Frank  has  also  served  as  moderator  for  many  National  Town 
Meetings  on  national  issues. at  the  Kennedy  Center  here  in        •  . 
Washington.  Frank,  let  ul  begin. 

'     'MR.  FITZMAURICE:          you  r^;^ery  much.  fslationahPublic 
Radio  consists,  of  course,  of  about  225  non-commercial  radio  stations 
around  the  country,  about  ten  of»*which  are  owned  by  municipal 
library  systems.  '   . 

,  This  is  General  Session  II  on  the  principal  themes  of  this  White 
House  Conference.  We  have  five  distinguished  speakers,  each  of 
whom  will  be  addressing  one  of  the  principal  Conference  themes. 
Each  of  the  speakers  wilf  speak  to  you  for  about  ten  or  1  5  minutes. 
That  takes  us  up  to  about  1 1  o'clock,  at  which  point  the  hotel  people 
will  be  setting  up  microphones  in  the  aisles.  That  will  be  your  chance 
to  ask  questions  directly  of  many  of  the  speakers  for  half  an  hour. 
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I  would  like  to  introduce  the  first  speaker,  who  wjll  be  talking 
about  the  aspects  of  personal  needs^se  of  libraries  and  information 
services.  .  ^ 

Clara  Jones,  director  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library  from  1970  to 
1978,  now  teaches  library  science  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

As  director  of  the  Detroit  library  system,  Ms.  Jones  led 
planning,  design,  and  operation  of  an  innovative  program  to  tailor 
library  information  services  to  the  personal  needs  of  the  people  of 
I  that  city,  this  information  ser^^ice  program  is  called  TIP,  the  acronym 
forThe  Information  Place.  Ljbraries  in  Detroit  provide  answers  to 
more  than  80,000  inquiries  Vmonth  abput-how  to  get  help  for 
problems  relating  to  health,  socialseCunty,,  transportation,  and  many  • 
other  subjects  of  daily  concern.  LiG?lbry  specialists  from  other  cities, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  visited  Detrpit  to  study  the  TIP 
program.  ^ 

Please  welcome  Clara  J^es.  ^ 
(Apfllause.^ 

MS.  JONES:  The  five  themes  of  the  Conference  encompass  so 
much  that  each  6ne  of  us^l  have  to  be  highly  selective  in  what  we 
talk  about  under  each  heading— and  believe  me,  that  is  difficult. 

The  term  "information  society"  will  probably  come  to  our 
minds  very  often  during  this  Conference.  The  incredibly  swift 
advance  of  science  and  technology,  together  with  expanding  research 
in  the  social  sciences  and  other  fields,  especially  since  World  War  II, 
have  brougbt  about  an  information  explosion  and  a  publishing 
explosion.  .      ' » 

The  volume  and\taggering  potential  of  research^ and  invention 
have  heightened  the  significance  of  the  >vord  "information"  for 
science,  industry,  business,  education,  and  libraries;  in  fact,  for 
everything. 

Approximately  $38  billion  is'being  spent  annually  i/i  this 
country  on  research  and  development.  Half  of  our  work  force  is 
engaged  in  occupations  that  relate  to  the  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  information.  Yhe  utilization  of  scientific,  technical,  and 
social  information  is  the  basis  of  decisionmaking  that  will  affect  the  • 
quality  and  stability  of  our  lives  and  t^ose  of  generations  to  cohe.  *  ' 

Another^  ternn  in  wide  use,  cofned  by  Daniel  Bell,  the  eminent 
Harvard  economist,  is  the  "post-indus{rial  society/'  Its  central  idea  fs 
that,  having  evolved  from  a  pre-intlustrial  society  which  was 
occupied  with  the  extractive  industries— agriculture,  fishing,  fo;-estry, 
mining— into  an  industrial  society,  which  was  based  on 
manufacturing  and  commerce,  we  have-now  eptered  into  the  post- 
industrial  society,  wherein  our  emphasis  and  work  force  are 
concentrated  in  the  sphere  of  services,  technical  and  personal. 
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I  From  anotKer  perspective,  this  term  post-industrial  society  \^ 

^  suggesis  that  our  society  will  more  and  more  be  marked  by 
interaction  between  people,  rather  than  between  people  and  nature 
or  between  people  and  the  fabricated  means  of  [Processing  the 
resources  of  nature. 

And  then  comes  a  deduction  that  is  highly  significant  to  us.  1 
quote:  "Our  primary,  institutions  are  expected  to  be  the^university, 
the  academic  institute,  the  research  corporation,  the  industrial  * 
laboratory,  the.  library."  . 

Libraries  and  information  science  are  iQextrfcably  involved  as 
"primary  rpoving  forces  in  the.post-Jndustria!  society  in  which  we  live. 

Strong  new  challenges  are  already  coming.  It  is  basic  to  existence  In 
I  our.tecfTlnological  society  to  provideJoig  and  sophisticated 
▼information  services,  on  a  scale  hitherto  unheard  of,  through  both  the 

public  and  the  private  sectors.  \  * 

On  a  different  level,  but  an  equalf^  important  level,  access  to 
pertinent,  accurate  information  is  the  key  to  effective  decisionmaking 
in  personal  affairs,  just  as  it  is  in  research,  business,  government, 
education,  etc. 

Everyday  information  needs  of  individuals  are  increasing  as 
contemporary  life  grows  more  complex  and  impersonal.Jt  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  information  is  not  only  big  servicing, 
big  business,  big  government,  and  the  big  scientific  industrial 
complex,  but  also  small,  individual,  and  a  necessary  part  of  people's^ 
everyday  lives. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  purpose  of  all  himan  activity  is  to 
serve  personal  needs.  In  an  information  society,  where  the  work  force 
is  heavily  ^ncentrated  in  Jhe  sphere  of  professional  and  technical 
services,  personal  needs  will  inevitably  be  more  clearly  articulated 
than  formerly.  It  se'ems  logical  to  anticipate,  .therefore,  that  our 
approaches  to  undertakings  of 'all  kinds  will  be  altered  eventually.  In 
what  ways,  constructive  or  not,  remains  to  bfe  seen. 

In  the  library  and  information  science  world,  the  public  library 
is,  of  course,  the  most  direct  supplier  of  information  for  personal 
needs.  It  will  be  hard  to  think  of  ways  in  which  we  can  meet  the 
Qchallenges  of  the  information  era  when  we  are  plagued  by  budgetary 
problems  and  cutbacj<s.  We  might  say,  "All  we  can  do  is  just  stay 
open  and  try  to  hgld  on,  waiting  for  good  times."  But  I  would  say, 
"When  are  the  good  tinges,  except  when  we  look  backward  fondly 
and  selectively  through  rose-colored  glasses?" 

/ 

^The  challenges  that  are  coming  to  us  now  we  must  meet  with 
courage.  We  must  be  willing  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  we  have 
been  doing  all  along.  We  must  realize  that  more  money  to  keep  on- 
doing  what  we  have,  been  doing,  without  meeting  challenges,  will  be 
self-defeating  in  the  end  because  it  will  not  enable  us  td  more  ' 
effectively  deliyer  information  to  people,  which  is  our  trtje  mission. 
We  must  face  what  needs  to  be  done  and  incorporate  it  rnto'our 
planning,  into  our  thinking.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  wilTsimply  do 
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the  usuarreview  and  patching  up,  strengthening  here  and  there.  A 
'    ;>  jrue  overhaul  is  needed  when  the  challenges  are  as  great  as  they  are 

•\  '     .  ^oday.  This  means  straight  across  the 'board  in  supplying  pefspnai  . 

.  '      .  ^  needs  with  information  from  libraries.  It  means  that  children's 

-  services  must  be  developed  and  strengthened  in  spite  of  the 
challenges^  that  are  facing  us. 

(Applause.)  •  ^       .  ■ 

The  President  spoke  to  us  this  morning  of. his  experiences  in  a 
library  as  a  child  and  what  it  has  meant  to  his  life,  that  experience 
points  up  that  librarians  help  children  to  discover,  th^  pleasure  of  the- 
use  of  their^ minds.  What  2ould  be  more  important?  This  goes  down 
the  line  to  all  sectors  of  our  society.  In  the  midst  of  cuts,  in  the  midst 
of  seeming  discouragement,  we  must  still  plan  imaginatively  and 
movd^  forward.  *  ' 

A  noteworthy  response  to  individual  mformation  needs  is  the^ 
development  of  community  information  and  referral  sei^ices  in^ 
public  libraries.  There  has  beea  sufficient  exploration  of  the  concept, 
undergirded  by  doj:umented,  successful  experience;  to  warrant  ^ 
serious  consideration  by  librarians  arid  citizens  at  large.',Community 
information  and  referral  service  is  an  expanding  dimension  of 
traditional  reference  work  that  is  coming  to  the  foreground  as  a  vital 
force  in  public  libr'aries. 
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^  In  the  past,  because  the^publiclibrary  did  not  view  itsdif  as  the 
-    X  -  comprehensive  infor?|||ft»n  center  of  a  community,  nearly  alfthe 

^       ^  "  information  it  provided^me  from  published  materials  within  its 

collection.  There  was  no  systematic  attempt  to  direct  the  publit  to  t 
sources  outside  the  library  or  to  coordinate  in-house  reference* 
^  "questiorts  with  relevant  community  resource"^. '  * 

Acceptance  of  this  larger  role  means  that  librarians  ar^ 
beginning  to  realize  their  responsibility  for  the  great  boby  of   "  • 
unrecorded  community  information.  They  are  discovering  that  their 
'  professional  skills  are  transferable  to  organjzing  and  providing 
I  ^  information  of  any  kind  from  any  source.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  supply^ 

V  ^^swers  to  th^se  life-coping  questions  as  it  is  to  search  traditionat  . 
sources  to  rdentify  a  literary  qootation,  verify  spelling  or  birth  dates, 
.  '  •  which  we  do  all  the  time  in  libraries,  or  look  up  a  patent  ncgnber.  ' 

Community  information  and  referral  service,  not  as  an  add-d'h  • 
Project,  but  fully  integrated  into  traditional  service,  proves  to  be-  i 
.   expanded-reference'work.  ^       .'c , 

'In  the  pattern  of  contemporary  life,  the  n^ss  media, 
^  particularly  television  and  radio,  surround  everyone  with  a  plethora 

of  instant  information,  much  of  whichjs  not  useful  because  it-is 
piecemeal  or  unrelated  to  common  ne'eds.  Most  people  are  not 
•    .  motivated  or  able  to  Undertake  a  laborious  s^rch  for  information 

they  need,  especially  sincelt  is  often  couched  in  unfamiliar  language 
'   \  or  forbidding  format.  Many  people  are  not  ev^  aware  that  aj^wers 

to  their  questions  exist,  or  that  assistance  with  problems  might  be 
-available  to  the  community.  It  wilf  be  an  important  step,  therefore,^  '  / 


for  the  public  library  to^take,,  to-becorrje  a  comprehensive  information 
center  in  every  community.^     ^  ^ 

libraries  are  pJ^gued  by.the  image  that.we^are  nice,  but  not 
indispensable.  Jt  is  very  simple^to  seetthabif  we  had  a  wareliouse 
filled  with  all  the  knowiedge-iWre  was,  but  vy,hich  was  not  organized 
and  serviced/ii  would  do  no  ong  any  good.  But  this  image  plagues 
us  at  budget  time,  that  we  are  icing  on  the  c-ake,  but  not  meat  ancT 
potatoes,    i  .  \<      '     '  *         .  . 

We  must  face  up  to  thj^  problerp.  This  Conferehce  must  face 
up  to  this  proTDl^m.rTlie  citfeens*here  Wfi&  arie  participating  know  this 
as  well  as  librarians  do.  v  ' 

•Proof  of  utility  is  the^hard  t^t  jn  hard  tune?,  which  me^s  all 
of  the  time.  Libraries  are*3t  the  h^art  of  cij^iliz^on,  and  yet  w'e  are 
wrestling  with  the  needto.cut  bfck.  .Perhaps  vye-aVe  being  told,  "You 
must  clos?  a  half  dozen  br^^pbvlibrarji^s/f^We  miiist  stand  on  our  two 
feet  and  say,  "Would  you  cut  back  in  that  .manner  in  education',  for 
example,  sayi.ng  that  the  children  at,-&uch-and-such  s-chools  here, 
there,  arid  yonder  will  no  longer  have  school^,  yvill  no  longer  t)e 
taught  to  read  and  write?"     .  .  ^ 

When  the* cuts  come,  they  must  come  across  the  board,  to' 
everyone,  as  faVas  libraries  are  concerned.  And  if  the' leaders,  the^ 
well  educated,  protest,  that  is  all  to,  the  good. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  practical  problems  to  face,  but  we  must 
relate  them  to  the  demands  of  the  information  age?  1  am  sure  that  we 
have  grown  too  cynical  tcthink  of  libraries  in  terms  of  having 
anything  to  offer  that  is  compelling  and  irresistible — perhaps  except  ; 
to  our  mystery  fans,  who  certainly  Wrd  it  that  way  in  returning  again 
and  again.  ^  v     ^  -  ' 

But  I  want  to  suggest  that  one  breakthrough,  not  a  panacea, 
but  a  major  breakthrough,  does  have  some  of  these  qualities,  because 
wherever"  it  has  been  introduced  the  public  has  accepted  it  very 
enthusiastically  and  has  used  it  extensively.  1  suggest  that  in  dealing 
with, the  overhaul  that  we  must  face  up  to  and  the  challenges  that 
ccome  to  us-from'the  infornlation  age,  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  offer 
information  service  as  a^ut  level  seA'ice  that  reacVies  people  where 
they  are  and  grabs  t+ieir  need. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Our  next  Conference  theme  to  be, 
addressed  is  the  use  of  library  information  service  for  lifelong 
learning. 

The  speaker  is  Francis  Keppel,  a  m*an  who  has  been  in  the 
forefi^cfnt  of  learning  education  programs  for  many  years.  He  is  now 
director  s/  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies,  where  he  heads 
their  progr'am  for  education  in  a  changing  wor\^. 


Mr.  Keppel  also  serves  as  a  senior  legislative  repre^entativ^in 
the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Education.  In  the  early 
1960's,  he  served  as"  United  States'Commissioner  ofS^ucation  and  as. 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Eoucation  and  . 
Welfare.  He  was  one  of 'the  chief  legislative  architects  of  the       "  • 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Before  joining  the  Aspen  Institute,  Mr.  Keppel  served  as  ^ 
chairman  of  the  board  of' the  General  Learning  Corporation,  an  . 
educational  affiliate  of  tfje  General  Electric  Company  and  Time*,  Int. 

Mr.  Keppel. 

-    (Applause.)  ' 

MR.  KEPPEL:  In  the  discussion  guideihat  you  have  somewhere 
among  those  papers^  the  one /dated  to  lifelong  learning  was,        \  ^ 
^  prepared  for  this  conference  by  Professor  R:  Kafhieen  Molz.  Eight 
issues  on  the  topic  of  lifelong  learning  were  brought  to  your 
attention.  In  view  of  the  time  available,  it  obviously  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  review  those'issues.  Therefore,,  I  can  only  urge  you 
to  re^d  this  discussion  guide  and  also  to  look  particularly,  when  you 
get  the  chance,  at  the  section  of  the  document  called  "The  'Summaiy' 
of  Pre-Conference  Activities/'  whjch  deals  with  this  topic. 

I  may  have  mFscounted,  incidentally,  but  I  think  in  that  section 
there  are  1  77  separate  resolutions  on  this  topic  alone^for  you  to 
consider  and  to  put  into  some  kind'of  priority  order.  Since  most  of  ^ 
them  suggestjriore  tax  money  to  do 'more  of  what  is  now  being  done, 
the  choice  of  priority  depends  on  what  kind  of  clollaf-siipport  you 
think  will/be  available.  \  -  *  * 

.  [suppose,  given  thatjact,  probably  the  most  civilized  th|ag  fot 
me  to  do  under  th^  circumstances  would  be. to  quit  now,  leaving  you 
time  for  a»'prayer  and  meditation.  .  r 

(Laughter.)  '  ^  .  .  . 

\        Alas,  howev^r^  periods  of  silence  at  American  meetingsVre  ^ 

not  custopfTary  and  tend'to  be  unnerving,  there  is  the  horrid  feeling' 

that  the  other  person  is  writmg  faster  or  thinking  fastfer  than  we 'are. 

So  let  me  provide  what  I  might  describe  as  some  background 

drumming--j^low,  ornamental,  background  drumming— while  you 

decide  whafyou  want  to  do  about  this  tcJpic  a^id  how  to  vote  on  1 77 

resolutions.  -       '  •  '  - 

^•^  ' 

*  *  I 

While  you>e  doing  this,  let  me  suggest  tn  this/background  . 
drone  three  what  seem  to  me  fairly  basic  policy  decision^  that  y^ill  ' 
affect  the  directions  that  we  ar^  going. to  take  in  the  next  25  years.  I' 
hope  that  these  wilt  help  to  order  the  priorities  on  a  lot  of  the.retete^^ 
issues.  . 

The  frrst  of  these  decisions  may  seem  to  you  too  obvious:  to  be 
worth  discussion.  For  generations,  Americans,  and  above  all 
lifcu*arians,  publishers,  aad  editors,  have  fought  to  carry  out  the' 


provisions^f  the  first  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  . 
You  remember  it. /'Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  Hne  press  or  the  right  of  the  people  . 
peaceably  to  ass'emble.'' 

Some  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  libraries  and  of  the  press 
have  grown  from  the  defense  of'these  freedoms.  Why,  you  may  ask, 
do  I  rais^  the  issue  today?  The  reason  is  not  that  we  face  an  assault 
from  the  forces  of  censorship,  or  oppression,  or  dictatorship  of 
opinion — at  least  no  more  of  an  assault  than  we  have  aTways  faced. 
The  reason  is  of  a  different  character  and  yet,  I  suggest,  perhaps  of  - 
equal  concern.      '  •  '  . 

Let  me  quoje  one  of  \\\^ papers  sent  to  us  as  b^kground 
reading,  written  by  Paul  Zurkowski,  de^liqg  with  the  emerging 
information  age.  Forgive  me  for  a  fairly  long  quote: 

 ^  -'A  third  aspect  of  theJn.formation-  age  JsJts  trend_toward  _ 

centralization.  Obviously,  if  the  system  of  freedom  of  expression  in 
this  Nation  developed  during  the  Gutenberg  era — that  is,  of  dispersed 
,  and  decentralized  printing  capability — is  .to  survive,  we  must  begin 
'Considering  how  to  protect  that  system  when  the  media  involved 
requires  centralization.  If  the  media  of  the  information  age  is 
,  electronic,  largely  invisible  in  operation,  and  depends  on  a  central 
computer  facihty  accessible  through  a  centrally  controlled 
commynicatigns  system,  it  becomes  imperative  to  acjflress  the 
question  of  who  controls  the  switches \)f  information  if  a  system  of 
freedom  of  expression  is  to  survive. .  •  ^ 

r  ' 

4       "The  answer  will  ultimately  be  found  in  first  amendment 
'  terms,"  he  says.  And  then  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  that  may  have 
shaken  s6me'of  you  as  it  did  rne^  '-  ^  . 

'  "We  are  moving  from  a  predominantly  industriarage  to  ar>^ 
information  age,  from  decentralize^. publishing  and  information 
disseminatior)  actiyities  to  electronic  centralized  networks,  from  a  free 

'  enterprise  system  to  increased  Covefnment  controfs,  especially  in  the 
industrial  environment.  It  is  time  we  stopped  to  take  stock  of  what 
this  means  for  the  fj^  marketplace  of  ideas  in  our  cherished  freedem' 

,  of  expression.  There-is  a. clearly  marked  trend  towards  .the  growth  of 
a  centralized  state  press  In  secondary  information  activities.", 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  his'conclusions,  but  I  do  ask 
you  to  take  seriously  the  questions  he  raises.  If,  as  seems  likely,  there 
wili-  be  a^steady  expansionyin  qur  society*of  lifelong  learning  by  all 
our'citizenSj^lh^  the  natufe.and  the  availability  of  information 
.service^^^tJi^hat  reaming  becomes  a  yejy  great  matter  of  continuing 
'  concern;  above  all  to  libraries, and  other  sources  of  information. 

'  Unintentional  Q^nsorship  can  be  as  dangerous  as  intentional. 

The  system  of  government  we  established  to  control  what  Mr. 
\  Zurkowski  describes  as  "the  switches  of  information"  Become  a 

matter  of  the  first  importance.  There  is,  I  think  you  vvill  agree,  a 
I  strong  argument  to  be  made  for  continued  decentralization  and 

countermanding  powers  against  becoming  centralized. 
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A  second  decision  involvesthe  extent  to  which  we  believe 
^Ihat  libraries  and  information  services  should  take  a  central  role  in 
providing  both  the  ^i^carnmg  materials  and  the  human  services  to+ielp 
lifelong  learning — including  the 'materials  and  the  services  made 
possible  by  the  new  information  age. 

Surely  few  will  disagree  that  whatever  is  done  should  be  done 
in  concert  with,  and  not  in  opposition  to,  the  existing  educational 
institutions.  The.pfoblem  is  whether  or'how  much  libraries  should  * 
take  the  lead,  because  if  they  do  take  even  partial  responsibility  for 
assembling  materials,  using  electronic  developments  and  usigg 
computer  capabilities,  libraries  will  have  to  face  policy  questions  on 
how  to  fmance  and  manage  such  materials  and  services. 

I  will  be  candid  and  say  I  was  surprised — from  what  I  can 
gather  fronri  reading  the  resolutions  that  grew  out  of  State 
conference^ — that  most  of  the  emphasis  on  financing^as  placed  on 
.  the-balance  end  extent  of  loeral,  State,  and  Pedjeral  taxes,  and 
relatively  little  on  direct  charges  to  users." 

We  all  know  that  organized  educational  programs  are 
extremely  expensive.  We  know  that  Federal  policy  in  post-secondary 
education  is  to  finance  that  education  by  loans,  grants,  and 
work-study  for  students,  for  the  individual.  Is  it  reasonable,  I  ask  you, 
to  think  that  this  Federal  policy  will  be  radically  changed  for  lifeloij^^ 
learning  if  it  Tftiandled  through  libraries  or  otherTnstituTions? 

If  the  decision ns  taken  by  this  Conference  to  play  a  larger  role 
in  lifelong  learning  by  using  the  latest  developments  of  information 
services,  1  submit  to  you  a  further  decision  is  necessary.  The^present 
methods  of  financing,  the  capital  costs  of  hardware  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  software,  are,  I  think  I'll  say  flatly,  not  adequate.  And  it 
jnay  be  unlikely  that  user  charges  coujd  solve  the  whole  of  the      -  ' 
problem.  Perhaps  this  is^ftn  area  for  categorical  grants,  to  use  the 
Federal"  Jingo.  In  any  case,  I  submit  that  this  issue  djeserves  careful 
study  before  policy  is  determined.  ^  '  .  < 

A  third  decision  also  lijes  ahead.  It's  clear  that  we  are  only  at 
the  ?tart  of  linking  traditional  library  methods  of  governance  and  . 
finance  to  the  demands  of  either  information  sciencg  or  of  tne 
probable  growth  of  lifelong  learning.  '    .  \^ 

I  submit  that  this  statement  is  flemonstrated  by  the  nature  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  resolutions  as  recorded  in  the  summary, 
which'  in  effect  propose  fff^rovement^  in  present  f?ractices.  It  may  be 
that  these  practices  will  have  to  be  radically  altered  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  Should  this^be  the  case,  then  the  materials  on  pages  74 
and  75  -of  the  Summary  on  research  and  development  in  technology 
should  be  given  your. most  careful  attention  and  high  priority. 

As  an  observer  of  the  scene,  I  have  the  impression  that  there  is 
along  way  to  go  before  the  optimistic  promises  of  information 
science  can  be  turned  into  economic  realities,  and  that  we  must  ''^ 
increase  substantially  our  present  estimate  of  the  scale  and  th^  cos^s 
of  an  adequate  research  and  development  program.  We  must  not,  I 

^6S 


submit,  make  the  mistal<e  of  promising  our  clientele  that  we  ca^ 
deliver  too  much  too  soon.  I  did  that,  and  many  of  my'generation  did 
that,  in  the  middle  1960's. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  you  m^y  remember,  there  was  a  euphoria 
about  what  t\]e  electronic  age  could  do  for  education,  a  euphoria  that 
soon  changed  to  disillusion.  Now  I  think  there  is  a  new  euphoria, 
and  let's  not  lose  it.  Fifteen  years  ago,  we  did  not  have  the  R&D  basis 
on  which  to  build.  Therefore,  we  must  not  neglect  the  very  basis  of 
gaining  the, knowledge  that  we  need  to  progress  in  this  new  area,, 
progress  toward  professional  competence,  toward  integration  of 
information  resources,  and  toward  economic  viability.  . 

If  the  Conference^decides  to  give  top  priority  to  R&D,  it  must 
also  be  prepared  to  reflect  the  findin^of  R&D  in  the  education  of 
the  professionals  and  the  managers,        before  and  on  the  job,  who 
will  carry  out  these  changes  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  a  new  profession  Is' m  the  making,  b~r  at  least  a 
substantial  change  in  the  content  of  preparation.  The  siz^of  the  task 
of  R&D  and  the  task  of  revising  programs  of  professional  education 
for  the  new  era,  in  any  case,  require  that  these  two  interrelated  tasks 
be  given  a  third  top  priority  for  our  consideration. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  the  role  of  libraries  and  information 
services  in  providing  the  methods  and  the  means  for  lifelong  learning, 
and  the  demands  of  R&D  that  may  lead  to  a  new  profession — these 
three  issues,  I  submit,  deserve  our'special  attention.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FITZMAURICE:  The  third  of  the  five  Conference  theme^^ 
the  use  oHhe  library  and  information  services- Ifor  organizations  and 
the  professions,  and  our" speaker  on  this  topic  is*^ Herbert  D.  * 
Benington. 

Mr.  Benington  is  vice  president  of  The  MITRE  Corporation, 
research  and  development  company*!  Prior  to  1963,  he  worked  on  \^ 
computer  design  and  programming  for  the  Ijnited  States  Air  Defense 
System.  He  then  joined  the  United  States  Department  of  Defens^^ 
where  he  was  Deputy  Director  for  Plans  and  Assessment  ir^^the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Defense  Researth  ifi^Engineering.  • 

The  MITRE  Corporation  for  the  past  20  years  has  included  a  , 
number  of  developmental  projects.  One  of  their  mapr  priorities  has 
beer\the  analysis,  planning,  and  development  of  systems  in 
improving  library  and  information  services,  appropriately  enough.  Mr. 
Benington  i^s  general  manager  of  MlTRE's  Metrek  Division,  which 
focuses  research  on  systems  development  for  air  transportation  and 
for  problems  involving  energy,  resources,  and  the  environment,  all  of 
which  sound  like  a  full-tkne  job. 


Mr.  Benington. 
(Applause.) 
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Organizations  and  MR.  BENINGTON:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Fitzmaurice.^lt's 

the  Professions  a  real  honor  to  be  with  you  today.  As  you  heard  from  my 

introduction,  l  am  a  fellow  librarian.  I  am  in  the  information  services 
business,  and  my  comments  will  bring  you  some  news  from  that 
area,  then  I  wfll  close  on  a  comment  to  the  librarians. 

In  doing  my  homework,  I  noted  that  my  theme  area  has  the 
fewest  number  of  issues — except  for  the  international— and  the  lowest 
;  .     *  ;  interest  on  the  part  of  the  delegates. 

I  find  that  strangfe,  because  my  main  message  to  you  is  that  the 
^  '         business  of  information  services,  in  particular  for  organizations  and 

for  professions,  h^s  been  undergoing  a  true  revolution  since  the 
mid-1 970'sr  I  think  in  the  1980's  we  are  going  to  see  a  continuation 
oi  that  revolution,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 

I  think  that  in  this  particular  area — and  let  me  separate  it  for 
awhile  from  technology  and  education— the  United  States  is  making 
a  progresfWhat  is  unprecedented,,  which  is  having  a  fantastic  impact 
on  our  productivity.  This  is  going  to  continue.  J  will  give  you  some* 
examples. 

♦  '  Let  me  talk  about  six  factors  quickly.  First,  there  is  technology. 

About  25  years  ago,  I  worked  Sk  MIT,  and  we  built  a  computer  that 
^  would  occupy  about  one-third  of  this  room.  At  the  time  it  was  one  of 

the  first  very  high-speed  coniputera  built  for  high  reliability lhat  could 
^  work  in  an  operational  system.  It  took  us  six  years  from^he  time  we 

.    .  knew  what  we  wanted  to  do  untifthe  time  that  computer  was 

working.  It  cost  us  $2  million  in  parta'and  labor,  and  those  were  * 
.    •  *  •  1950,  not  1979,  dollars.  It  was  a-very,  very  large  venture. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  technological  development  sir/ce  then,v 
*  '     •  that  computer  costs  $]0  and  can  go  through  the  eye  6f  a  needle.  And 

f  I  think  the  mo5t  important  thing  is  that  today  this  technology  for  that  ^ 

computer,  from  design  to  test  to  completion,  could  be  done  in  two 
weel<§.  '  « 

•  *     -  *  ' 

Just'imagme  the  tools  that  it  has  taken  to  put  together— the 
design  tools,  the  planning  tools,  the  production  tools,  the  testing 
^  .tools— so  that  a  qia^erfiatician,  a  Jogic  designer,  could  sit  down  with 

a 'machine  in  his  mitvd  that  is  mucb,.more  complicated  than  that  one;  I 
'  and  we  could  go  through  an  autoraated  process  ending  up  with  a    .  ^ 

*         "        •    ^  ^         reHable  system  in  two  wjeeks.  That  technology  is  just  about  in  hand. 

We  have  progress  of  100  percent  about  every  year.  We  ha^ve 
triple-cjigit  inflation  in  the  progress  that  we're  making.  We  know  that 
N  -  is  going  to  continue  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  laws  of  physics  are 

there^  which%eans  that  we're  going  to  find  another  factor  of  1 ,000 
^  increase  in  produ(;;tiyity  in  this  area  during  the  next  decade. 

'  Let  me  i^late  this  to  libraries.  Today  we  can  s.tore  the  1 7 

million  books  and  periodicals  that  are  in  the  J.ibrary^of  Congress^  in 
mas$  stores  that  are  commercially  available  and  w'ould  just  afcout  fit/ 
on  thi?  stage.  We  have  the  communications  satellite  technology 
.  ^    available  today— it  hasn't  teen  flown  yet,  but  it's  available— whereby 


we  could  take  the  entire  1  7  million  volumes  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  transmit  them  via  satellite  from  New  York  to  London  m 
less  than  eight  hours.  These  are  the  kinds  of  information  storage  and 
communication  capabilities  that  we're  talking  about. 

A  second  factor  in  this  information  revolution  is  the  extent  to 
which  private  corporations  already  have  found  that  they  need  this 
technology  to  do  their  business. 

*  < 

I  was  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corporation,  which  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  corporation.  He 
described  his  job^as  managing  the  information  services  at  Hughes 
and  said  that  so  much  automation  has  come,  so  much  information 
service  has  come  into  all  parts  of  their  business— planning, 
marketing,  production,  engineering,  sales— that  his  job  is  knowing 
how  those  information  services  are  developing,  what  the  plans  are, 
where  they  should  be  tieti  together,  whfere  they  should  be  left 
separate  so  they  can  movte  ahead  more  quickly. 

A  third  factor  is  the  ti^eijjendous  amount  of  information  that 
becomes  available  and  stays  aliv^s^sneeded.  This  ranges  all  the  w.ay 
from  surveys  that  we  do  in  rural^areas>o  satellites  that  collect 
information  on  the  status  of  the  earth's  surface  or  on  what's  going  on 
in  the  outer  stars.  Tibis  information  can  be  storedJn  digital  form  and 
moved  around  very  easily.  It's  probably  going  to  be  cheaper  in  two 
years  to  store  ttfe  printed  page  in  this  digital  form,  on  tape^on  the 
video  disc,  within  a  computer,  than  it  will  be  to  store  it  on  paper.  I 
have  heard  very  good  estimates  that>vithin  ten  years  it  is  going  to  be 
cheaper  to  store  very  high  quality  color  photographs  within  this 
'digital  form  than  it  will  be  to. store  them  as  we  do  today. 

,  So  this  inforijiation  can  be  captured;  it  can  be  moved  around; 
jt  can  be  stored;  it  can  be  analyzed. 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  growth  of  a  very  large  infrastructure 
which  is  providing  information  services  to  organizations.  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  people  who  sell  computers  6r  computer  programs. 
I'm  talking  about  the  people  who  are  putting  together  very  large  * 
private  networks. of  computers  and  communication  and  wifl  sell  a 
very  larg^  variety  of  services  on  the  free  market.  This  business  is 
starting  to/explode  now.  I'm  surayoCrkraow  some  of  the  large 
.manufapfurers  th^t  arq,  getting  into  it  because  they  see  a  tremendous 
'mark^t^So,  in  the  same  way  you  can  buy  communications  today, 
you^^ill  be  able  to  go  buy  your  data  processing  and  your  data 
pro^essjng'ServlGfes  by  the  yard  from  these^organizations. 

\^  " 

The  fifth  factor  is  the  ambition  that  people  have  to  be  able  to 
network  all  of  these  services.  Then  if^we  have  a  Large  company  with 
its  own  organic  information  services  for^all  phases  of  its  operation, 
and  if  it's'dealing  vyith  two  large  sup'pJi^s  of'^information  services, 
'we're  aiming  to  get'a  compatibility  among  ^11  of  them;  * '  ^ 

■  In  the  same  way  you  can  go  out  in  that  hall  and  pick  up  the 
phone  and  direct  dial  aTiotel  in  Paris,  within  ten  yiears  if  you  have  a 
computer  and  ypu  have  a  data  base,  in  p/inciple  you  will  be  able  to 
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browse  all  of  the  data  bases  in  the  country  that  are  made  available  to 
you  to  browse.  You  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  their  data 
processing  capabilities  and  select  wt^t  you  want  from  them. 

And,  finally,  a'note  which  says  we're  not  getting  too 
centralized.  I  think  the  reason  that  this  great  progress  has  been  made 
is  that  it  has  taken  place  within  the  free  market.  We  have  seen 
companies  start  at  the  special  services,  move  very  quickly  into  them, 
and  fail;  but  we  have,  also  seen  somegfow.  We  have  seen  very  Isrge 
companies  adapt,  but  there  is  Still  great  competition  between  the 
large  corporations.       ^  ,  /* 

I  think  for  the  most  part  that  the  American  public  really  is  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  capability  is  here  now,  or  of 
the  rate  at  which  it's  spreading  into  other  organizations^  professional 
and  otherwise. 

^  One  of  the  best  aspects  I've  seen  of  the  way  people  feel  about 

,/  this  growth  was  when  I  was  visiting  IBM  at  one  of  their  advance 

production  installations  recently.  I  was  talking  to  people  in  their 
mid-50's  who  had  grown  up  with  this  business  and  who  are  now  the 
senior  frianagers  of,that  activity,  I  was  extremely  irhpressed  with  the 
euphoria  that  they  felt,,  not  because  they  saw  some  promise,  biit 
♦  because  they  knew  'they  were  starting  to  do  things  that  really  were 

changing  the  business.  Now,  these  are  people  who  have  been  in  the 
business  fof  30  years.  You  would 'think  they  would  have  become 
'    jaded.  Instead,  they  were  all  enthusiasm,  smiles,  and  youthful  vigor 
because  of  the  things  they  were  stalling  to  do  th^e,  which  are  going 
to  impact  this  market  during  the  neA  ten  years. 

-    r  .  One  of  my  concerns  is  that  there  are  two  segments  that  are 

^  going  to  have  trouble  taking  advantage  of  this  kind  of  system 

.     ,  ^     /  '    f        progress.  It's  not  technology;  it's  systems.  One  of  them  is  very  large: 

'  ^   *~  the  Federal  Government;  and  one  of  them  is  small:-the  small  user, 

the  local  user.  ^ 

^  In  the  Federal  Government — both  because  of  Acts  of  Congress 

*  «k  and  because  of  the  ways  that  very  large  bureaucracies  tend  to  work 

i  in  central  ways — I  see  many,regulatrons,  many  laws,  many  policies 

»     thfat  I  think  may  tend  to  inhibit  the  ability  of  tbe.^ederal  Government 
to  take  advantage  of  these  services  that  we're  Calking  about.       *  • 

^  I  thipk  equally  important  to  you,  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal 

Government  Is  not/A^ith  it — does  not  hayf  people  who  know^what  is 
happening  in  the  business— it  is  going  to  be  hard  for  them  to  get  the 
*  3uppar^  and  the  right  kind  of  ideas  to  provide  the  money  and  the  key 

glaeeS^where  they  can  help  many  of  the  things  that  you're  concerned 
\  '  '    '  '^V'  '-(vith.   ♦  ^  •  ' 

'  •  .1 

'  I  have  talked  about  a  major  new  industry  which  is  already 

under  way:  corporations  exchanging  information  services,  providing 
information  services.  This  has  happened  bn  a  scale  which  I  would  ^ 
call  one  of  mid-centralization.  It  has  not  become  a  nationalized- 
enterprise,  and  I  see  no  threat  whatsoever- in  the  .next  ten  or  20  years 
that  it  will  be.  *  '  .  .     '  * 
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.  Dn  the  other  hand,  ^ere  are  such  economies  of  scale  that  it's 
hard,  as  I  said  earlier,  for  the  smaller  user  to  take  advantage  of  this. 
Here  I  think  is  a  great  challenge  for  those  of  you  here  who  are  in  the 
library  profession,  to  find  out  what  is  going  on,  to  relate  to  these 
activities,  and  to  find  but  ways  in  which,  as  these  activities  develop, 
you  can  take  advantage  of  them  an.d  make  them  available  in  a  local 
way. 

Let  me  give  you  a  good  example  of  what  I  thinkynay  be  one 
of  the  greatest  challenges  here.  The  technology  is  available  today  for 
computer-assisted  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It's  not 
something  that  we  need  research  and  development  for.  The  co^ts  of 
computation  and  display  and  processing  have  gone  down  so  much^ 
and  are  still  going  down,  that  if  you^wanted  to  have  a  very 
economic,  viable  computer-assisted  instruction  system  available,  you 
could  easily  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  been  dope  in  two  or  three 
cases  in  a  significant  way.  There  is  one  hitch,  and  that  is  that 
developing  the  course-ware  for  a  particular  subject  is  quite 
expensive.  It  involves  much,  much  more  than  writing  the 
corresponding  pages  of  a  book.  On  the  other  hand,  once  you've  ' 
developed  it,  then  it  can  be  easily  repj^'cated  and  made  available. 
You  can  let  the  local  user  know  it's  available.  Youncan  develop  ways 
in  which  he  wiJI  want  to  use  it  in  his  special  way. 

So  here  we  have  somewb^t  of.,a  dilemma.  I  think  that  the 
library  as  an  institution  should  be  e><:tpemely  interested  ih  how  4 
computer-assisted  instruction  could  become  a  part  of  the  local 
inforniation  service.  However,  if  I  lopk  at  the  various  institutions  that 
we  have  for  funding — for  developing  the  necessary  course-ware,  for 
making  it  available^for  making  it  responsive  to  loc^l  needs — I  jusi 
don't  se^e  that  those  institutions  are  available  yet,^and  I  don't  kndw 
how  we  put  them  Jogether.  ^       L      '  * 

^        As  you  can  tell,,  I  am  someone  more  invplVed  in  the 
information  services  than  who  knows  thf&librgry  businesl^'ln  our 
company,  we  have  a  very h^a^y  information  services  neecl.  We  have 
all  sorts  of  computers  and  word  processors^and  the^ike.  We  also 
have  a  library  that  is  staffed  by  professionals.. One  of  the  things  that 
has  impressed  me  very  much  over  the  last  five  years  is  that  our 
library  has  in  no  way  vyithered.  Our  librarian  and  the  professionals 
working^ith  her  have  found  out  vyhat's  going  on  in  the  company, 
what's  going. or>     the  library  sciences,  and  what's  going  on  in  the 
community,  and  they  have  provided  a  vital  bridge  between  our  high 
technology,  internally,  and  some-of  the  thiggs  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  outside.  '        ,        -      ;  ,       «  ^  ^ 

I  hope  at  this  Conference  that  you  find  ways  of  strengthening 
those  bridges.  Thank  you. 

\       (Applause.)  , 

MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Benington.  The  f9urth 
major  Conference  theme  area  is  litrt-ary  and  information  services  for 
governing  our  society.  Our  speaker  is  New  York  State  Senator  Major 
R.  Owens.    '  *       '  . 
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Senator  Owens  has  written  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
problems  of  libraries  and  of  finding  effective  ways  of  ensuring  social 
justice  for  members  of  minority  groups.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Moorehouse  College  and  of  Atlanta  University.  Before  he  was  elected 
to  the  New  York  State  Senate  in  1975;  he  directed  a  community 
development  organization  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Owens  is  a  membec  of  New  York's  Black  and  Puerto 
Rican  Legislative  Caucus  and  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Black 
^Elected  Officials.  He  has  received  several  awards  for  his  work  to  ' 
improve  conditions  for  minority  groups.  ^ 

Please  welcome  New  York  Slate  Senator  Major  Owens. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  OWENS:  My  participation  in  about  a  half-dozen 
pre-White  House  Conferences  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
concerns  the  library  community  feels  most  intensely  about  may  be 
placed  at  two  opposite  poles,  and  the  intrpduction  here  this  morning 
also  follows  the  same  pattern. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  enthusiastic  focus  on  the  infinite^ 
possibilities  for  service  improvements  through  technological  gains, 
including  electronic  communications,  computerized  data  bases,- 
coin-operated  informationr^bank^,.  and  other  Similar  devices. 

At  the  other  extreme,,  there  is  a  preoccupation  with  devastating' 
budget  cuts,  the  emasculation  of  school  libraries,*  the  astronomical 
rise  in  prices  for  books  and  other  materials,  and  bther  similar  survival 
problems  irt  libraries. 

« 

The  present  plight  of  libraries  and  information  services  is  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  need  to  find  ways  to  more  effectively 
govern  our  society.  We  face  a  dizzying ^rray  of  gadgets,  a 
star-spangled  future  with  unlimited  possibilities;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cancer  of  neglect  is  killing  the  frail  structures  which  already 
exist.'Misplaced  priorities  are  the  deadlyyresults  pf  a  society  tbStJs 
badly  governe^.  In  this  topsy-turvy  world,  the  challenge  is  for  us  to  . 
lead  the  Nation  in  reestablishing  certain  vital  ptiprities. 

First,  our  case  for  vital  need  must  rest  on  tfie  assun[iptid»fetjjat 
this  complex  democratic  society  cannot  be  effectively  govemed  ' 
wilhout  a  knowledge  and  information  system  which  matches  modem  • 
society's  complexity.  The  tibrary  which  is  merely  a  quiet  pkice  to 
read  belongs  to  an  era  that  is  ended,  an  age  that  is  over.  ^» 

Ame^rica  has  some  of,the  best  publicly  supported  librarfds  in.  > 
the  world,  but  our  existing  efforts  are  still  rather  pjimilive  when  ^ 
compa^d  to  the  kind  of  l^iowledge  and  information  heeds  of  our 
time.  ^  '       .  .         ^  '  " 

Imaginations  do  not  have  to  be  strained  or  even  stretched.  You 
heard  the  last  speaker.  We  do  not  have  to  enter  the  realm  oj  science 


fiction  to  firfd  examples  of  the  kind  of  information  systems  which  are 
capable  of  m'^eeting  the  public  needs. 

The^  previous  speaker  gave  us  very  good  examples.  Adequate 
information  systems  are  already  here,  alive  and  well,  operating  in  the 
service  of  industry,  other  private  special-interest  groups,  and  seJected 
government  agencies.  The  question  is  not:  "ShaJI  we  design  new 
systems?"  The  question  is:  "How  do  we  use  what  technology  and 
human  ingenuity  as  already  devised  to  promote  the  common  good 
and  the^generar  welfare?" 

No  problem  or  obstacle  refated  to  the  development  of 
adequate  public  knowledge  and  information  systems  is 
insurmountable.  But  to  persevere  and  overcome,,  first  we  must  « 
befieve,  we  must  be  convirjced,  that  libraries  are  vit^l.  We  must  feel 
in  ourselves  lhat  the  flow  of  information  and  knowledge  to  the  public 
is  ajife  and  death  matter. 

When  the  electorate  is  ignorant  and  citizenship  illiterate, 
democracy  will  surely  die.  Listen  again  to  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  still  as  wise  as  they  were  more  than  200  years  ago. 
Jefferson  argued  that  the  people-are  capable  of  governing  themselves 
if  they  have  adequate  education  and  if  they  have  adequate  , 
information.  Those  who*  hear  and  truly  underitanel  Thomas  Jefferson 
will  not  hesitate  to  set  the  right  priorities,  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  for  library  systems. 

^    .    ^ifreducation  and  information  ane  the  cornerstones  of 
democracy,  then  there  can  be  no  priorities  above  them.  Democratic 
decisionmaking  is  on  trial.  These  are  times  when  the  ability  of  the 
•  people,  of  the  electorate,  to  make  wise  choices  is  being  tested. 


You  have  heard  of  basic  literacy,  functional  literacy,  and 
inforniMton  literacy.  Try  now  to  go  one  step  further  and  accept  and 
understand  the  concept  of  citizenship  literacy.  I  define  citizenship 
literacy  as  the  ability  to  use  history,  current  theories,  facts,  and  public 
pronouncements  to  guide  individual  decisionmaking  on  public  issues, 
propositions,  the  election  of  public  officials,  and  other  ^milar 
matters.  \ 

Democracy  is  on  trial  because  too  ^arge  a  percentage  of  our 
populace  are  citizerWiip  illiterates.  Citizenship  illiterates  sometimes 
choose  to  boycott  the  processes  of  public  decisionmaking.  The  nearly 
50  percent  of  thq  eligible  voters  who  did  not  bother  to  cast  a  ballot 
in  the' last  Presidential  election  belong  to  this  misguided  tribe. 

^  '  '' 

Commenting  on  this  lack  of  participation  in  the  democratic 
process  on  Octotfer  24th,  Walter  Cronkite  on  CBS  radia  concluded 
that  since  one-half  of  our  citizens  are.functional  illiterates  who  are 
Incapable  of  making -reasonable  decisions,  we  should  not  encourage 
non-voters  to  become  voters.  Cronkite's  horrifying^message  was  the 
introduction  to  a  book  on  the  dismantling  of  the  nrioSt  successful 
experiment  in  government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  As  political 
descendants- of  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  cannot  endorse  this  deadly 
proposal  for  political  triage,  v 
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Instead  of  attempting  to  throw  one-half  of  our  populace^.  \ 
overboard,  leaving  them  in  a  sea  of  ignorance>  we  must  resolve  to 
mobilize  all  available  resources,  mcluding  television  commentators, 
in  a  coordinated  campaign  against  citizenship  illiteracy.  * 

And  those  who  refuse  to  participate  are  the  citizenship 
'illiterates  who  are  an'^ious  to  acquiesce,  to  follow  blindly,  behind 
'  experts  and  dictators.  * 

The  experts  gave  us  fiery  death  in  the  D^-IO.  The  experts  * 
calculated  an  easy  victory  iri^  Vietnam  and,  many  thousand  dead 
bodies  later,  refused  to  concede  their  errors.  The  experts  constructed 
and  regulated  the  plant  ^t  Three  Mile  Island  where  one  nuclear 
accident  threatened  the  lives- of  millions.  *  ^ 

The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  have  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
we  must  have  the  knowledge' and  information  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  experts.  '  *  ,  .  * 

*  Better  than, all  other  indicators,  there  is  one  prevailing 
phenomenon  whi<?h  tJearly  illustrates  the  need  for  better  informatioh 
systems.  Examine  the  opimon'potis,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
collective  mind  of  the  electorate  is  a  great  ball  of  confusion. 

We  repeatedly  jcohtradict  ourselves.  We  express  great  anger 
and  dissatisfaction  ^t.tHe  elected  officials, whom  we  ourselves  have 
chosen.  We  demand  Specific  solutions  to  problems  which  run  • 
directly  counter  to  our  ^pressed  general  beliefs.  Confusiori^'is  the 
result,  pf  continual  bombardment  by  the  propaganda  of  vested  interest 
groups.  It  is  a  by-product'of  the  mild  trauma  that  voters  experience^ 
each  time  a  politician  promises  one  action  before  election  and  then 
reverses  his  position  after  election.  '  <^  . 

<       Confusion  comes  when  we  are  forced  to  depend  too  heavily 
on  biased,  self-serving  information  sources.  Some  sacred  placej^' 
whefe  objectivity  is  the  goal,  where  diversity  of  viewpoints  is  tfte 
rule,  where  fhoroughness  is  possible— some  public  shrines  which 
make  the  swift  search  for  truth  "feasible — are  needed.  Before 
democracy  is  consumed,  sucked  down  into  a  spectacular 
phantasmagoria  of  contradictions,  of  confusion,  let  us' build  a  string 
national  public  knowledge  and  information  system.  ,  ' 

It  would  be  folly  to  argue  that  libraries  alone  stand  at  the  brink 
preventing  our  democracy  from  plut^rtg  into  chaos.  Certainly  they 
are  not  the^only  element  heeded,  and  despite  our  strong  emotional 
^  commitment  we  should  not  blunder  into  an  assertion  that  libraries  are 
the  most  important  component  of  an  overall  public  knowledge  and 
information  system.  We  deem  it«sufficrent  to  say  that  libraries  are  a 
vital  part  and,  where  appropriate  library  services  are  not  included,  no 
puolic  information  system  is  a  complete  and  adequate  structure. 

g 

The  key  message  of  Plato's  Republic  is  that  justice* exists  when 
^every  elefnent  in  society  is  accorded  its  proper  place.  Many  interests 
cOjfltribute  to  the  vital  flow' of  knowledge  and  information. 
Appreciating  and  encouraging  each  unique  role  is  of  paramount 
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importance ^for  the  preservation  of  a  total,  nibdern,  free 
communication^  environment. 

Libraries  shoulcl  never  ctyempt  to  do  what  the  free  press  can 
do  better.  Public  school  systoms,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  flee 
from  their  duty  to  develop  programs  which  decrease  the  amount  of 
basic  and  fimctionai  illiteracy  in  our  society.  Tele^sion 
f  commentators  should  not  usurp  the  role  of,politicaKrgani2ations 

Colleges  and  i^mversities  should  assume  greater  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  education  for  citizenship  Nteracy.  Privately^  owned  radio 
.  ;      stations  should  not  pretend)[o  be  as  objective  and  disinterested  as  the 
variety  of  viewpoints  foufia  on  the  shelf  of  a  public  libraEy.      '  , 

If  all  of  the  components  w(?re  arranged  on  a  continuum  from 
.  .  the  most  costly  to  the  least  costly,  commercial  television  would  be  at 

one  extreme  and  libraries  would  rest  at  the  opposite  end., Although  it 
has  the  largest  aUdience,  because  of  its  enormous  cost,  television  will 
never  ^pvey  anything  more  than  miniscule  amountsr  of  the 
inform^on  needed  to  maintain  citizenship  liteVacy. 
/  .  ^  ^      '  *     ,     ,  ^  . 

'    Radio,  popular  magazines,  newspapers,  and  lecture  halls 
^  follow  suit.  As  the  costs  decrease,  the  thoroughness  of  the  available 

t,  f  ^  informatioci  increases.  On  any  given  issue  or  subject  of  public 

^  ^ ...  "  significance,  television  and  radio  are  likely  to  do  nX)  more'than  trigger 

3  '         '  ^     '  *      the  intecest  and  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  ,  - 

'       .   '        ^  Magazines  and  newspapers  may  expand  and  amplify  beyond 

*         the  eleblronic  m'edia,  but  only  the  public  library  wHI  provide  the 

citizen  with  a  variety  of  viewpoints  and  a  cross-sectiotj  of  coverage. , 
In.other  words,  the  library  is  potentially  the  final  satisfying  organ  for 
*  •  *       any' search  stimufated  by*the  other  components  of  the'oyerall 

knowledge  and  information  construct. 

t  'At  tKe  place  where  the  search  ends  for  people  who  want 

information  *to  help  them  make  deci§ions,  citizens  deserve  the  best 
'  that  is  available.  Terminals  for  computerized  data  bases,  video 

cassettes,  oral  history  tapes*,  teletype  lectures,  newsletters  from  the 
-    ^  ^  radical  right,  and  rfewsletters  from  the  radical  left — nothing  should  be 

off  limits  for  the  public  library.  , 

In  order  for  liberies  and  infoFmation'Services  to  contribute  to 
■  the  effective  governifjg'^of  our  society,  a  new  national  public  ^  . 
knowledge  and  mformation-system  must  be^create'd.  Within 
present-day  budget- constraints,  this  is  possible.  It  can  be  made 
workable. 

'   ^  '  We  do  not  need  a  bureaucracy  preoccupied  with  central 

^   ,        '  control  and  detailed  direction.  That  ^s  not  necessary.  However,  a 
♦  ^      ,  *      mafipnal  body  with  certain  specified  Federal  powers  must  be  placed 

at  the  apex  of  a  national  system.  To*guide  this  national  policy  body, 
'  '  we  must  adcfpt  the  conicept  of  information  as  a  public  utility, 

*  '  Information  is  a  record  of  phenomena  observed  and  a  record  of? 

decisions  made. 

erJc  '.  •  ■       ,  .  •    '-'"■^  . 
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A     ^  The  Federal  Government's  the  greatest  sin^  sponsor  of  > 

-    '  research  and  survey^  where  phenomena  are  observed,  and  it  is  also 

0  the  greatest  single  generator  of  decisions  of  public  significance.  The 

people  alrtady  own  a  body  df  inforn^ation:  census  data,  the  Federal 
Register,  topographical  and  geographical  surveys,  the  text  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  the  unclassified  research  of. the  CIA,-  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics,  etc.  This  inforolation  flows  continuou^y  and  is  fbrever 

'  expancJing.   >t  ^ 

*  ♦ 

Since  the  people  own  the  raw  material,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
.   '  require  that  certain  entrepreneurs  who  wish  to  refine  and  package 

such  raw  data  be  either  charged  at  the  outset  or  taxed  on  the  basis  of 
actual  use.  Such  a  requirement  would  allow-the  creation  of  a  special 
fund  to  .subsidize  library  users  of  commercial  machine  retrieval 
services.  ^  ^ 

i  .  " 

This  is  only  one  example  of  where  the  concept  of  information 
as  a  public  utility  may  lead  u^.  Funding,  we  know,  is  the  great  and 
'     enduring  problem;  and  that  great  and  enduring  problem  will  cease  to 
be  a^problem  when  our  budget  decisionmakers  .are  convinced  thai 
our  society  can  no  longer  be  effectively^overned  without  adequate 
libraries  and  information  service'sb 

^  '       "    ^  The  amount  of  morfey  need^  to  revamp  overnight  all  the 

library  systems  of  America,  to  bring  tbem  'to  a  level  wh^re^they  could 
provide  adequate  r^odel  information^ services,  is  miniscufe'when 
compared  to  the  amounts  our  pocw'^ce  sperms  for  tobacco  and; 
liquor.  Since  no  one  is  proposing  an  overni^^evamping^^ttie 
amount  of  money  is  still  small.  However,  the  amount  is  not  so.smalJ 
as  the  pitiful  pennies  presently  offered  by^ur  Federal  Government.** 


j 


In  ail  of  the  years  since  the  first  Federal  support  for  libraries 
began  througj^th^^Library  Serviced  and  Construction  Act,  the  total 
Federal  funding  anrtounts  te  less  than  the  cost  of  two  ifrcraft  carriers. 
To  change  t+iis  scandalous  situation,  Presidents^  governors,%mayors, 
conj^ressmen,  legislators,  'city  councilmen,  all. must  be  made  to 
wderstand  that  libraries  are  more  important  thcTn  \i^ro>/ed  sewers. 
Worse  thaq  c6nta^mination  from  poor  sewage,  ignorance, is  a  poison' 
forever  seeping  tKrough  the  systems  of  our'fcody  politicks. 

Too  many  etected  officials  hold  office  because  they  have 
manipulated  the  gullibility,  flattered  the  worse  instincts,  and  ^nerally 
preyed  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Across  the  country,  most  of"*,*' 
these  elected  officials  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  hostile  . 
toward  the  development  of  library^information  services!  In  any  given 
era  or  period,  it  is  quije  possible  for  public  officials  to  collectively 
and  systematically,  cofnmit  errors  that  are  monumental  and  atrocious.  * 
The  treatment  of  libraries  over  many  decades  represents  such  a  secret  • 
scandal.  The  inadequate  funding  of  libraries  is  a  major  blunder,  a 
ghastly  example  of-irtv^rted  priorities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  historic  (Conference  will  cesolve  that  we 
should  not  bear  tamely  the  continued  neglect  of  our  libraries.  This 
eager  and  enthusiastit/body  gathered  from  all  parts  of  America  must 
reaffirm  the  passion  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  showed  no 
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concern  for  sewage  systems,  because  he  knew  that^great  civilizations 
have  been  built  without  costly  and  elaborate  concrete  pipes,  but- 
democracy  can  survive  only  if  the  people  have  adequate  education,' 
^nlyjf  the  people  have  adequate  information. 

When  all  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  have  ended,  let 
us  return  home  witTi  at  least  one  unifying  thought.  We  believe  in 
Thomas  )efferson  Libraries  are  not  sentimental  ornarpents- Library 
'information  servTcQS  are  vital  for  effectively  governing  our  society. 
Library  information  services  are  vitgl  for  the  survival  of  democracy. 


(Applause.) 


0 


.  '  MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thank  you,  Senator  Owens.  The  New - 
¥ork  State  Senate  must  be  a  very  interesting  place  to  be.  ^ 


Out  final  speaker  is  going  to  be  speaking  to  us  on  the  subject 
pflhe  international  understanding  aspects  of  library  and  information 
services  l^e  is  Bernard  Ostry^,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of 
Communications  for  Canada. 


Internationaf  Cooperation 
^  and  Unde^tanding 


Mr.  Ostry  has  also  worked  as  an  author,  broadcaster,  and  ^ 
scholar.      graduated  frorh*  theJUniversity  of  Manitoba  in  J948.  His 
postgraduate  vyork  included  stints  in  international  history  at  th^ 
University  of  UQndan.  ,  '         .  -    ^         '  ^  \ 

^  'J^r.  Q^try  joined'the  CBC,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
in4lfe  early'^^bO's  ahxJ  was  the  moderator  of  a  CBC  radio  (Sinogram, 

"Nigh^ne^He  later  >^rved  as  stiperyisarofl-fie .ne^ork^  

Departm^irbf  Public*  Affairs 'for  radio  and  televisiorf  and  received 
several  a^ards'^f^r  production.  ■         <J^  '^  ^ 

'   Mr.  Ostry  was  Commissioner  of  il^fp^e  Minister's  Ta^k 
Force  on  Government  Information  fromr^6^o;  1970.  He,  has  also  . 
written  several  books  including  The  /\ge  of^^McKenzie  Kt/^  The  Rise, 
of  a  Leader,  and  a  number  of  articles^on  Carfadian  social,  political, 
and  cultural  history,^.  ^  .  _ 


Mr.  Bernard  Oi 
,  (Applause.-) 


1/ 


Mr.  ostry.  Mr.  Chairman^  memberf  ofrthe  panel,  l^thifik  that 
after  the  lasf  speaker  we  would  dor  well-'lo  ^fop.  I  would  be  ^lad  to 
roake  Way  for  questions.  .  * 


(Laughter.) 
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I  need  hardly  say  that-  it's  an  honor  to  be 'in  this^.istoric  place, 
in  such  distinguished  and  powerful  company. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the<:onvenors  for  inviting  me  to  ^ 
introduce  from  a  Canadian  viewpoint  your  fifth  theme  qn  Ifbraries  for 
increasing  international  cooper^ionf  I  add  nf>y  special  thanks  to  Mr.  : 
"  'Charlesr  Benton  for  encouraging  me  to  come  and  to  Mr.  Joseph   .j'  ' 
Becker  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  great  wisdon>on  the  subf^t. 

.  ■.■'•^  .    ;  ■  •  k . 
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^  J  thank  you  for  myself  and  for  my  country.  Our  two  countries 
have  a  common  dedication  to  liberty  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  for  all  our  citizens  and  if,  as  trading.partners^  neighbors, 
and  allies,  we  cannot  achieve  cooperation  and  understanding^then. 
it's  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  them  ir^  our  relations 
-with  the  rest  of  the  world 

In  the  words  of  Mr,  Becker,  "It  is  here  that  the  first  c/ucial 
steps  will  be  taken."  Perhaps^t's  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  Canadian 
-  here  anyway.  Because  of  the  immense  size  of  our  country  and  the  . 
way  our  comparatively  small  population  is  scattered  across  i^,  vve^ 
have  had  to  become  expert  in  the  technologies  of  communication, 

^  In  the  past,  the  canoe,  the'telegraph,  and  the  railway  took  us 
across  the  continent;  and  in  the  present  century,  telecommunication 
has  been  vital  to  national  development.  - 

Marconi  made  his  first  transmissions  on  our  soil.  You  may- be 
shocked  to  learn  that  many  of  us  lay  claim  to  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Whose  body  lies  in  Nova  Scotia.  And  more  recently  we  have 
done  pi0neermg  work  vvith  communications  satellites,  optical  fjber, 
the  application  of  micro-electrj>frRrs,  digital  transmission,  and 
vi9eo-te>^t  tecKnology.  C 

But  there  is  more  to  the  Hfe  of  a  country  than  technology.  Our 
history  a,hd  our  politics  have  not  favored  the  creation  of  those 
integrating  symbols  that  unify  American  society.  From  th.e  beginning, 
.  our  far-flung  communities  have  preserved  their  distinctiveness  as 
t^fshoots  of  the  European  and  even~A7iriBTicXn~3ociety.  They^have 
S(^ught,  to  guard  their  autonomy. 

You  all  know  about  Quebec^.  But  aYe  you  equJfly  aware  that, 
to  date,  only  Nova  Scotia  has  ever  tried  to  secede?  Time  hasn'r'*^ 
brought  us  much  closer  together,  tiut  we've  learned 'to  agree, tO  differ. 
We  have  become  intensely  aware  of  the  importance  of  Understanding 
■^social  and  cultural  differences  in  nurturing  civilized J^e  in  any 
context.-We  have  learned  ^he  v«lue^^o/  understanding  among  our  own 
people  and  among  the  peoples' of  tfie  earth.  Our  nation  is  founded  oh 
give  and  take.  WoYlcl  cooperation  cannot  be  roote^  in  any  better  - 
ground. 

There  is  another  reason  why  IMhink  you  might  find  it 
worthwhile  to  hear  a  Canadian  voice.  Of  all  the  peoples  in  the, 
world,  yours  and  purs  a?^e^ost  alike — those  of  us  speak  French  no 
l^ess  than  those  who  speak  English.  Cooperation  and  understanding 
between  us  is  rooted  in  the  complex  ties  that  bind  us  together.^ 

Could  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  libraries  and  information 
systems,  concerned  as  they  are  with  the  intangible  life  of  the  mind, 
might  affect  the  stability  of  our  relationship?  That's  precisely  what  I 
am  going  to  suggest,  rhat  we  are  so  alike  that  we^are  blinded  to  our- 
subtle  but-genuine  differences. 

^  ^     ^  '\  " 

Jf  a'Ganadian  can  tell  you  that  new  technologies  in  this 
apparently  mutual  field  pose  a  seribus  threat  to  this  countrv's 


independence  and-continued  existence,  what  would  someone  from  a 
less  closely  related  country  say?  < 
I 

Let  me  begh?  by  suggesting  the  conditions  I  believe  necessary 
to  cooperation  and  ul^derstanding  in  this  field;' and  then,  by  way  of 
example!  describe  how  you  might  apply  these  principles  in 
developing  library  and  information  services  in  Canada.  Finally,  I  sbail 
argue  that  thqse  lessons  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  information 
exchanges,  tnfough  all  countries,  -  '  . 

Cooperation  is  a  tricky  word.  It  se.ems  to  me  that  true 
cooperation  must  begin  with  respect  for  differences.  But  even  where 
that  exists,  even  where  the  differences  are  too  obvious  to  be  missed, 
cooperation  doesn't  always  lead  to  understanding.  Take  the  story  of 
the  lobster  andvthe  oyster.  A  Cape  Bretorr'fisherman  looked  ove/  the 
end  of  the>wha'rf  one  day  and  saw  a  lobster  cooperating  with  an 
oyster.  The  Ipbster  turned  r^d,  white,  and  blue  with  emotion  and  at 
'last  crawled  off  away^^into  the  shadows.  The  fisherman  addressed  the 
oyster  "You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he  said,  "carrying  on 
like  that  with  another  species.  It's  bad  fpr  the  ecology  and  I  don't 
know  what  else,  /^nd  besides,. it's  pdmtleis.  Nothing  can  come  of  it." 

"But  doni  you  see,"  said  the  oyster,  Wigging  herself  in       '  ^ 
ec'^tacy,  "that's  just  fhe  point.  It  was  pure,  .disinterested.  No  ulterior 
motive  whatsoever.  None.  My  pearls." 

'     ^   (Laughter.)   '     ^  '       •  . 

But  even  between  consenting-shellfiSh,  cooperation  may  not 
jb6  beneficial  to  bo^h  partners.  Of^course,  my  country  and  j^ours      *  r 
cannot  be  compared  Jq  such  low-life  creatures.  We  ar^'soWrejgn   _  / 
nations.  Qut  government,-  like  ypurs,*  has  the  duty  to  safeguard  the  * 
rights  of  a  sovereign  people  to  freedoni,  to  security,  to  independence, 
to  bread,  and  to  opportunity.  ^  ^  "  ^  , 

I  And  since  it  is  a  duty,  it  cannot  iDe  shared,  traded  away,  or^ 
sold  down  the  river.  VVe  look  forward  to  a  time  when  aJI-  our  citizens  f 
will  have  equal  access  to^the  )<nowledge,  to  literature,  and  the  art  of 
the  whole  world,  will  be  made  free  by  the  whole  mind  and 
imagination  of  mankind.  That's  what  our  libraries  are  fbr.  That's  what^ 
our  museums  are  fof;  what  our  schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
are  for;  our  communications  networks,  our  broadcasting,  film,  and 
publishing  ir^dustrtes.  '     ^   .       '  -  * 

But4(H|p  sure  you  will  agree  that,  iri  all  this,  ft  would  be 
irresponsiblPnDt  to  leave  room  for  the  growth  of  mind  and  culture  of 
one's,  own  people.  Canadians  Sre  not  to  becpme,  they  will  not 
consq|Jt  to  become? mere  passive* consuniers  of  knowledge  and 
cultljre  pack'aged  outside  their  borders  by^  pOrveyors  who  have  nfo 
injierest  in  their  concerns,  and  litjie  or  no  knowledge  of  their  poHti'cml, 
economic,"  and  cultural  identity.  Even  for  those  whose  tastes  do  i;iot" 
run  to  tea  parties,  th^s  coul^become  vexation  without  representation. 

Canadians  haVe  always  had  to  live  with  this  problem.  It's  nqw  , 
a  problem  all  countries- of  th^jjiorld  will  , have  to^live  with.  The 


merging  of  communicatipj^b  Snd  comgiuters  mak^s  if  'possible  to 
transfer,  process  and  store  data  fSg^nters'outsKie  countries'  borders; 
and  therefore  subject  to  laws  not^l^ its  own  making.  <  , 

This  fact  alone  gives^'every 'sovereign  nation  a  new  interest  in 
information  and  ^iccess  to  it.  Sovereignty  \s  now  perceived  as^gomg 
beyond  the  geographical ^ealm.  Nations  cannot  give  up  the 
responsibility  ib  make  their  own  decisions  about  their  own  countries, 
or  to  conserve  and  foster  their  economies  and'  cultures 

What  we*are  talking  about  is  nothing  less,  than  the  survival  of 
independent  nalions/Cooperation  then  is  a  ^^o-way  process.  William 
Blake  remarked,  "One  law  for  the  lioh  and- the  ox'  is  oppression  " 
Maybe  my  fish/story  has  aisimilar  meaning.  On^jaw  for  the 
crustacean  and  the'biofa  m^^'well  beJarceny.  The  necessary 
conditions  for  understanding  aad  cooperation  are  mutual  respect  for- 
sovereignty,  rrot  only  in  the  territoriahsphere  but  in-  the  economic  and 
cultural  spheres  as  well.  ,        '  * 

tNow,  how  do  these  general  considerations  apply  to  our 
concern  with  libraries  and  mformation  serv^es?  Some  of  us  who  are 
closely  in  touch  with  rhe  dazzling  achievement^of  the  new 
technology  are  apt  to5ound  like '"star  trekking"  when  we  talk  about 
libraries,  as  if  the  Rum^n  inind  had  already  been  repface'dl3y  silicon 
intelligence  and  the  computer^had  ousted  librarians'.  841  the  library 
remains^perhaps  will  always'Yemam— a  center  of  human/  ^ 
intelligence^t  may  be  augmented.  It  wilfnpt,  in  my  view,  be  - 
replaced^  by  computers.  m^  '  ^  ^ 


It  \s  the  iidluie  of  iriKigs^lUrn^fTfRan^ 


-national,  and  international  context., So'the  first  thing  to  remember 
about  the^  National  Library  of  Canada,  for  example,  is  th'at  it  is  a 
Caoadiai^ipsijtution,  collaborated,  first ^f  all,  wrth  other  Canadian 
libraries  in^^e  service  dT a  Canadian  peppfe,  and  pr^ly  the»  with 
other  iNorth^^Ameqcan  and  sister  institutions  abroad. 

'  ,     The  National  Library  of  Canada  is  a  eompai^tively  new 
^institution,  tittle  more  than  25  years  old,  and  its  underdevjelopment 
does  ''^dit.  But  a  retrenchment,. and  limited  budgets  for  this 

and  other  j^^dian  ^braries,  have  brpught  their  own  benefit,  in  that 
they  have  dinned  thie^'eyes  of  librarian^  to  the  advantages  of  sharing 
and  cooperating,  '      ,  . 

^   ^     In  the  future,  it's  likely  that  the  National  Library  might 
consi(ier,  in  cooperation  with  other  computerized  b)bli-ograpViic  *^ 

♦  centers,  a  decentralized  bibliographic  network  to  i/sure  the  fullest  < 
sharing  of  infermation  and  library  materials  among  Canadians 

'wherever 'they  live.  Any  such  plans  would  have  to  be^goopdmalecj 
with  Canadian  communications  policies  and  would  pT^babl^make 
use  of  international  and  foreign  indexmg>and  abstracting.  TKis  is.one 

'way  in  which  international  cooperation-  cpuld  reduce  costs  for  ^11  / 

.us^r,natit)ns. 


erenas  even  been  talk'' in  Qanada  of  a  tasl^orce  that  niight 
^e  af^oirited  to  study  th^  interface  between  library-b^sed  information 
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services.and  new  Canadian  videotape  systems,  like  Teleco,  qn other- 
techniques  by  which  home  users  could  interact  with  them.  All  parts 
»of  such  a  plan  will  call  for  an  unprecedented  degree  of  cooperation 
amon^bibliographic  centers  at  all  levels. 

.  Since  you  yourselves  are  blessed  with  a  federal  systdVn,  you 
Will  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  too  have  problems  of 
jurisdiction  and  bureaucratic  conflict.  Our  national  librarian  prol^ably 
already  perceives  difficulties  in  resolving  the  problem.of  ownership. 

■  Meanwhfle,  pumping  our  information  services  into  American  , 
computers  is  already  threatening  our  independence  in  the  economics 
sphe/e.  My  own  department  of  the  Government  of  Canada  produced 
disquieting  evidence  of  the  rtature  of  the  th^at. 

^In  1 977,  a  survey  of  some  400  firms  and. organizations  m 
Canada  indicated  that  the'value  of  transfer'to  computing  services 
could  escalate  tt)  $1.5  million  by  1985,  At  least  23,000, jobs  could, be 
lost  to  Canadians  by  the  same  date,  and  possibly  as  many  as 
100;0OCf.  The  evidence  al$b  showed  that  90- percent  of  the  computing 
transfers  to  the  United  States  was^y  Canadiant^sidiaries  and 
branches  of  foreign  organizations.  We  already  n^e  unemployment . 
and  balarj^ce  of  payment  problems  which  are  causing  concern  to  our 
'  politicians. 

It  might  seem^that  the  national  security  has  nothing  to  do  with 
libraryU/»d  information  services;  but  if  a  country  allows  alMts  vital 
data  on  business,  on  culture,  and  on  the  economy  to  be  stored 
-outside  it5-bofdef5r,  it- becomes-alaffBmgly  dependent  on  the  integ-rity 
and  reliabiliiy  of  ihe  foreiign  enterprises  mar^3iK>vide  us  tompurer 
services,  Jts.  security  is  thus  compromised.  ^ 

V.        These  are  bjunt  words,  but  they  are  spoken  between  friends. 

Only  when  we  have  assured  control  over  our  own  foundcftion  of  \ 

information  networks  can  we  truly  be  'agents  of  coopefaiion  and 
^  subjects  for  understandmg.  Only  when  our  two^ countries  meet  free 
"^afnd  fair  on  those  terms  will  we  be  really  to  set  an  exampld^of 

cooperation  to  other  countries. 

In. a  paper  given  on  the  subject  in  Florida  la^t  week,  Adrierr 
Norman  spoke  even  more  bluntly.  Adrien  is  an  English mat^,  but  he  is 
also  a  senior  member  of.one  of  the  leading  United  States  consulting 
firms  in  this  field,  so  he  sees  these  questions  from  two  sides,         .  \ 

He  argued  that-tt^  American  political  system  would  be  ^    v  . 

'incapable  of  adapting  its  own  mstitutlons  to  the  a^^tions  of  Other 
Rations.  His  conclusion,  profoundly  pessimistic,  was  that  the  country 
which  most  eagerly  seeks  to  ensure  the  free  flow  of  information 
internationally  wifl- prtventrl^e  making  of  the  •international 
agreements  necessary  to  achieve^this  %(^\,  and  the  absence  of 

.international  agree'ments  to  c^ove  barriers  will  lead  to  national  and  ' 
regional  measures  to  protect  indigenous  industry  and  cujture. 


•  '  No  Canadian  can  be  quitV 
door  to  the  United  States  for  so 
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listic.  Having  lived^next 
we  Canadians  hold  it  almost  as 
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an  ^rticle  of  farith  that  differences  between  our  countries  can  be  - 
^  worked  out  to  our  mutyal  benefit.  We  have  too  much  to  lose  to 
*  believe  otherwise.  Confrontation  has  never  been  our  way,  and  our 
long  history-of  cooperation  has  left  us  with  most  of  the  mechanisms 
needed  to  resolve  these  problems,  both  in  industry  and  government. 

And  when  we  sit  down  together  to  tackle  is^es,  Ishope  we 
shall  agree  to  put  the  question  of  library  ^networking  high  on  our  list 
of  priorities.  Something  no  less  valuable  th^n  dollars  or  jobs  i§  at 
stake:  the  integrity  of  the  mind  and  imagination  of  two  free  ffeoples.. 
Thank  you.         .    '  •        -  "  '  ' 

'  '(Applause.)  -   '  •  ' 

MR.  FITZMAURICE:  We  have  come  to  the  portion  of  the 
program  where  you,  the  member^  of  the  audience,  get  to  question 
she  speakers  direct^ly. 

,1 

Let's  start  wkh  the  gentleman  up  front  in  the  cente/  aisle."  Yes, 
sir.  "  '  '  • 

r  '  ^ 

MR.  CHACHRA:  My  name  is  Vinod  Chachra.  I'm  a  delegate 
from  Virginia.  My  question  is  ^dressed  to  Mr.  Her;bert  Benington." 

The  great  success  of  computers  and  communications  is  partly' 
based  on  the  complete  and  transferred  interchangabilityjn  the 
application  and  use  of  the  two  media;  A  part  of  the  problem yof 
applying  computed  technology  tg  libraries  is  the  burden  of  vwrding^-  - 
the  existing  knowledge  base  into  mact>trreMedJdble  fofih7~   " 


Where  we  see  great  advances  in  going  fr6m'  computer  media 
to  priRt  and  voice  and  so  forth,  I  see  remarkably  little'advances  in 
going  in  the  reverse  direction  front  printed  words  and  so  forth  to  the 
computer  media.  Why  do  you  think  we  are  not  making  progress  in 
that  direction?  Because  that  i^  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  use 
coViputer  technology  for-libraries.   '  ,  • 


MR.  BENINGTON:  \  generally  agree  with  your  observation 
that  people  in  the  past  25  years  have  had  great  hopes  tfjat  we  could 
go  from  the  printed^prd,  the  spoken  word,  into  the  computer,  and 
that  the  progTess'has  been  relativel^^sldw.  And  I  myself,  at  this  stage, 
cannot  promise  any  ^reat  progress.  '  ' 

\    '  .   '  '   .  % 

1  think  in  going. from 'the  written  word,  more  and  more  as 
^we're  getting  unto  typesetting,  word  processing,  and  better  optical 
character  recognition,  that  we  will  be  ibie  to  make  sbm&  prifegress. 
Going  from  the  spokerr  word  irtto  Computers  is  moving  ahead  very 
slowly,  though..  It  takfes  a  very  large  computer  system  to  understand 
the  vocaUul^ry  of  several  h^un^red  words  ir>a  limiterfcontext.  I  think 
-this  is  one  of  the  barriers  that  we^have  to  work  orr,  and  one  we  have 
to  recognize.  ^  -  *  *  "      ,    -  .  ^  ^ 

•    MR.  FITZMAU'RICE:  All^gfit.  Our  next^questione'r  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  aftle  to. my  left.' 


.  PARTICIPANT:  I'm  a  delegate-at-large  from  the  State  of 
Illinois.  With  the  increaMngly  technical  information  storage,  retrieval, 
and  transmission  systems,       wondering  rf  we  may  face  a  problem^ 
keeping  the  management  of  our  information  system  ia  the  proper 
hands;  by  which  I  mean,  m  the  hands  of  those  who  we  either  elect 
or  select  to  manage,  a^  opposed  to  the  effective  control  falling,  by 

default,  into  the  hands  of  the  technician^.  ; 

•  ♦ 

I, would  offer  as  aQ  example  of  vVhat  I'm 'talking  about  the  ^ 
event  of  a  year  o^  so  xigo,.  when  a  computer  expert  managed  tQ 
transfer  a  considerable  sum  pf  money  to  his  personal  account  through 

knowledge  of  a  computer  bank  transfer  system.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  misuse  of  information  systems  could  be  immeasurably- 
more  destructive  and  dangerous  than  th^  misuse  of  our  banking  ' 
system.  And  this  other  event, occurred  rfght  after^my  local  banker  had 
explained  to  me  tjie  faijsafe  systern  that  they  had  in  effect  to  prevent 
this'kind  of  misuse  by  people  with  technical  expertise. 

So  I'm  just  wondering  whether  any  of  the  speakers  see  a 
da?iger  in  this  area  and,  if  %o,  how  do.  we  try  to  handle  it? 

MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Mr.  Benington? 

MR.  BENINCTON:  Thesf  /^re  two  important  issue!  On  the 
subject  of  management,  I  agree  with  you  very  muqtj.th^  that  threat  is 

^tfiere.  The  reason  that  I  tell  the  story  about  ^he  ch-airnan  of  the  board 
of  Hughes,  saying  that  he  was  thelnfbismation  manager,  was  to 

_j:eflerirtJiaUwheQ--yaiiJiave-as~pen/aslveV  compuieri  zed-^_ 


ror]fimunKatiQ^&  systems  as  a  large  cof-pof^roTrtrke  mat  has,  that,  he's 


furjdamentally  r«ponsible  to  see  that  making  changes  in  that  system 
IS  ^he  r^esponsibility  of  the  ^management  of  the  organization — assisted  ^ 
by  techii[icians,  b)i|  not  dominated  by  them/ 


The  second  quesiion  you  raise  is  one  of  security.  Senator 
Owens  warned  us  about  ^rusting  technical  people,  as  we  hayje  been 
for  awKi^e.  When  you  get  int'o  those  problems,  I  think  that,  in  fact, 
today  progress  is  being  made  in  security.  It's  something  that  you  can  ^ 
easily  handle,  if  you're  quite  careful  about  it;  but  even  then  there  will 
be  .some  fewpeopl^  who  will  continue  to  pull  "DC^TO^s"  on^  banks. 

^MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thank  you,  ^r,  Benington.  Let'5  take  a 
question  from  the  gentleman  in  the  aisle  to  my  left.*       •  ^-^^ 

*  MR.  KL^NE:  I'm  Marty  Kline.frolri^BAI  Pacific  Radio.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Senator  Owens  how  the  widespread  a^^ilabflity  o/  home 
completer  terrhinals  will  affect  the  futJre  viability  of  libraries  that 
provide  computer  services?  ' 

SENATO^  OWENS:Tdon't  think  we  are  going^  see  a  Vzp 
widespread  availability  of  home  computer  programming.  It's  an  IteM*^  ; 
which  may  find  its  way  into  a  small  percentage  of  middle-class 
homes;  but  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  populati(on,  the  likeLihdbd  that. 
they're  going  to* have  home  computers,  is' very  slight,  despite  the^act 
that  tlie'costsvhave  gone  down  greatly. 
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^■^    ^ 

;  • 

J  think  It's  more  probable  and  more  J^^asible  for  all  libraries 
across  the  country  to  have  computer  programming  or.tercnmals  in 
libraries  o( various  kinds  But  that  is  a  goafwhichTis  atlaiaable  and 
more  real.    ^                       .     ^  J 

MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thank. you>  Senator  Owens.  The 
gentleman  at  t:he  near  mike  in  the  center  aisle. 

^\  ^ 

.  MR.  SCANLON:  John  Scanbn  from' the'State  of  Missouri.  1 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  Mr.  Benington. 

* 

4 

%■ 

There  is  considerable  concern  among  delegates  about  the 
possible  establishment  bf  a  national  library  network.  1  believe  you 
pointed  out.tbere  is  a  definite  lag  in  the  technological  field  between 
those  in. Government  and  those  in  srhall  industry,  and  1  presume  that 
applies  to  libraries  as  well.  Do  you  see  any  conflict  in  time  between 
a  push  for  a  national  library* network  and-this  explosive  development 
m  the  private  industrial  field? 

^      MR.  BENINGTON:  Well,  first  of  all,  sic,  1  would  carefully 
remember  that  you  are  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  on  this  . 
■  subject,  generally  speaking,  1  am  too/             r  ' 

.     \               Qf>e  U  the  things  that  1  didn't  hayV^time  to  stress  is>  1  believe 
1      that  one  of  the^reat  aspects  that  has  helped'itheVevolution  that  1  wal 
talking  about  is  a  recognition  that  thejysieins  have  to  be  distributed, 
^     confederated,  delegatedjiiterf:efafe^^^^^      optimized  in  some 

ideaPcemfalized-fastfio^Mhmk  once  we^t^d  acting^that  wayAviTlT^"' 
respect  to  the  computers,  the  communications,  the^orga'nizations,  the 
people,  and^he  management,  and  learn  how  to  Kianag'e,  that  we 
created  a  cUmate  ;!t  what  1  call  the  mid-centralized  level,  which  has 
really  allowed  us  to*niove  forward  very  quickly. 

* 

f 

m 

•  ■ ,  V 

Wilh  respect  to  a  national  network,  1  don't  know  enough  * 
about  it.  f  know  that  our  library  absolutely  needs  all  the  data  basses 
and  the  networks  that  it  ties  into,Jbut  Tdon't  know  enough  about  the 
issue  of  a  national  netwc^t.       [  ^ 

y 

^      MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thank. you,  sir.  The  gentleman  at  the  far 
mikein  the  center  aisle.         .         '  ^ 

\ 

V 

^R.  SMYSER:  I'm  Diclr^myser,  a  delegate  from  Tennessee.  As 
the  restsof  you  were,  1  was  very  jaken  with  Senator  Owen^'  talk  but  1  y 
^  '     must  comment  on  one  poi»t  he  made.  He  suggested Jhat  Thomas, 
^  Jefferson  was  insensitive  "to  sewers.  Novy,  as  anyone  jwho  has  been  to 
Monticello  knows,  Thomas  jefferson  personally  designed  a  most 
intric^\te  and  beautifuf  sewef  system.    "  . 

♦ 

As  a  lay  delegate,  Tsimp^y  want  to  suggest  that  matybe,  for/  • 
technical  reasons,  we  offer  people  some  other  alternative  between 
libraries  and  sawers.  1  would  have  difficulty  making  the  choice.  If  you 
care  to  respond,  sif?^                    -            ^                .  ^ 

f 

(Laughter.)       \    '      "  • 
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SENATOR  OWENS:  Vast  amounts  of  money  have  been  poured 
into  the  sewage  systems  in  our  country  recently,  partially  as  a 
response  to  erwiiion mental  considerations,  which  are  important.  But 
sewers  also  corrta^  some  of  the  worst  corruption  gaing  on  m  this  ' 
country,right  now/fend  the  vast  amounts  of  money  being  poured  mto 
the  kind  of  systems  mat  they  are  being.poured  into^now  is 
questionable.  For  that  reason,  I  did  single  out  sevvers.  There^aiSjS  a 
number  of  things  that  are  going  on  there  which  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at.  They  made  a  priority  ou^of  proportion,  I  think,  to  the  need. 

*  MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thapk  you,  .Senator.  Let's  take  a  question* 
from  the  woman  in  the  aisle  fo  my  right. 

MS.  BRUMBACK:  I'm  Elsie  Brumback,  delegate  from  North 
Carolina.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  question  to  Mr.  Keppel. 

In  a  time^f. austere  budgets,  when  citizens  cry  for  more 
^CGOuntabinfy  in  spendmg  and-new^Dfo'grams,  there  also  seems  to  be 
a  push  by  the  general  public  for  schools'to  take  on  more 
responsibility  at  both^ends  of  the  spectrum.  For  example,  the 
community  school  Act^  that  are  across  the  country  ri^ht  now,  and  a 
push  for — som^e  call  it  race,  in  a  new  generation — it's  goinjg  back  the'^ 
other  end  of  the  spectri^m  with  the  pre-school  programs  ^ 

In  the  past,  these  responsibilities,  the  lifelong;le^ning  and  the 
early  childhood  learning,  have  been, public  library  responsibilfies.  As 
.  former  Commissioner  of  Education,  do  you  see,  this  as  a  school^  , 
library  responsibility,  a, public  library  responsiDility,  joint  venture? 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  that?  ^  ^  *'* 

MR.  KEPPEL:  I  suppose  the  answer  that  you  would  expect,  and 
which  I'll  give,  is:^  All  of-tjiem  do  it  all;  That  is  a  very  American 
response,  and  also  very  characteristic,  I  think,  of  our  society — thal^'at 
the  sanie  time  libraries  and  schook  afe  being  asked  to  provide,  mpre 
services  at  lowes^osts.  Thrs  is  going  on  for  both  the  library  world 
and  the  educational  world.     \  , 

I  don't  see  afiy  solution  ftD  the  question  of  lifelong  learning, 
ej^cept  a  much  more  effective  "collaboration  between  local  schools 
and /loc^alM^braries.  It's  the  only  vyay  I  can  see  it  work. 

MR.  FITZMAURO:  Tf^ank  yo^,  Mr."  Keppel.  We'll  take  two 
more  question^.  Leji&^tart^vith  the  gentleman  at  the  near  mtkein  the 
center  aisle. 


MR.  BRADLEY^  I  am  Tom  Bradley,  4lelegate  from  Maryland, 
and  my  question  is  related  to  the  fast  one.  This  (is  directed- towards 
'^s.  jones  and  her  pre^jematidn  pn  personal  services.  J 

If  I  understood  the  presentation  cor/ectly-^andljm 
paraphrasing — there  was  a  statement  made  tha^  most  pe'ople  get^their 
iqformation  ffQm  libraries.  I  would  like  to^offer. that  there  are  \ 
hundreds  of  tjjpusands  of  boys  and  girls  ir^  school  libraries  who  daily 
get  mucfvof  their  information  in  their  education.  And  in  the  further 
part  of  that  presentation;  there  was  an  innuendo  that  competition  for 
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funds  needs  to  be  taking  place,  where  pubfic  fibrarie's  may  have  to  go 
after  the  funds  that  may  have  been  allocated  to  schools  " 

In  a  period  where  school  funds  are  rapidly  shrinking,  there  is  a 
national  trend  to  closing  schools.  I  suggest  that  many  communHies  go 
through  the  heartbreak  of  having  to  close  co^nmunity  schools.  . 

in  all  what  I'm  saying*is  that  I  don't  think  that  there  needs 
to  be  competition,  but  rather  between  school  libraries  and  public 
libraries  there  needs  to  be  a  partnership.  If  we  remember  those  young 
students  who  were  using  libraries  or  media  centers,  or  whatever  you 
call  them,, these  peopl^  do  grow  up  and  they  are  going  to  be 
.     taxpayers.  I  wonder  if  you  might  react  to  that?  That  was  to  Ms.  Jones. 

MS:  JONES :^ My  principal  reaction  is  that  I  agree  with  your 
statements  and  your  attitude,^and  there  was  no  intention  on  my  part 
to  suggest  rivalry^nd  competition,  lama  great  believer  in 
cooperation  rather  than  competi^on. 

^  { 
MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thaijk  you,  Ms.  Jones.  We  have  time  for 
^     just.ohe  more  question.  The  man  who  has  been  waiting  the  longest  ts 
Jhe  man  at  the  far  mike  in  the  center  aisle. 

 ^  .  ^ 

'  MR  SIMON:  My  name  is  Ralph  C.  Simon  from  Toledo,  Ohio. 
My  questioh  is  directed  towards  Senator  Owqns  . 

We  all  appreciated  his  speech  very  much,  but  one  thing  that  - 
did  disturb  me^was  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  ''adequate,"  which 
IS  sometimes  reratedlo  the  word  ''normal"  or  ''average."  Could  we 
perhaps  not  find  anothej^word  which"  would,  shall  we  say,,  have  a 
more  positive  connotation  for  all  of  us? 

SENATOR  OWENS:  I  can't  think  of  a  better  woVd  or  I  would 
<  have  used  one.  I  think  one  of  the  tasks  of  this  Conference^trT^deaf 
with  deciding  what  is  adequate,  and  the  bigger  problem  is  deciding 
'  how  to  get  the  funding  to  approach  what  W  adequate. 

,  > 

There  are  all  )cinds  of  standards,  of  course,  'developed  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  other  groups.^Those  standards  have, 
something  to  do  with  what  wg  wer^  talking  about  when  we  were 
talking  about  adequacy.  But  in ^me  areas,  thgy  have  not  even  ^ 
started  developing  standards, -hav^  not  considered  it  at  all.      - . 

So  I  can't  ref^r  you  to  them  to  get  a  defiaition  of  it.  That's  one 
of  the  tasks,  I  think,  that  we  ha^e  to  wrestle  with  here  at  this  ( 
Conference.  *  /  ' 

/ 

MR.  FITZMAURICE:  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Thanks  to  our  participants  today,  thank  you  for  com'ing.  Good 
niorning.  .  * 

^  ^  (The  session  adjourned  at  1 1:30  a.m.) 
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MR.  PFANNKUCH:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed  a  / 
pleasure  to  be  Ker6.' Jt  was  a  pleasure  to  work  on  one  of  the 
committees  that  worked  on  putting  this  operation  together  I  thmk  it's 
,ver.y  iexating  and  very  challenging,  and  a  real  look  forward  to  what 
can  be  done.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  lot  of  work  that  will  come  out 
of  this  Cofiference  will  sustain  us  for  many  years  in  the  future  of 
inforrfiation  handling  in  the  public  sector.  . 

« 

►  In  this  videotape,  we  havejust  seen  an  example  of  what  the 

\,  future  holds  in  the  way  of  some  freedom  for  the  television  set  that 

/      hasn't  existed  in  the  past.  fnd^ed,-the  television  set,  as  an  information 
dissemination  device,  has  been  largely  restricted  by  both  its  time 
schedule  and  its  content  to  the  hands  of  a. few  people,  by  and  large 
the  broadcasters.  I  think  what  we're  saying  is^hat  this  is  going  to 
change,  and  it's  changing  rigtit  now.  *  ' 

By  the  end  of  this.year,  a  million  homes.  wiH  have  videotape  ^ 
-Recorders  in  them.  Although  they  are  not,  in  and  of  themsetve^,  new 
,  '    program  devices,  they  do  indeed  encourage  new  programming.  They 
\        largely  record>dff  the  air.  Right  now,  those  programmers  and  those 
^      broadcasters  are  stuck  with  building  around  a  narrow  slot  of  time 

called  prime  time,  which  is  about  three  hours  a  day.  Add  the  magic 
.    '  *^of  videotape-  recording',  and  we  now  have  24-hour  prime  time.  We 
have^^e  ability  to  broadcast  in  that 'other-unused  or  lesser-u^^ed  ^l^""  ~ 
hours,'and  have  it  reused  during  our  own  personal  prime  time. 

To  try  and  sum  up  the  impact  of  (he  ]  2  minutes  of  technolp^y 
you"ve  just  been  shown  in  about  10  minutes  is  a  rather  forrjiidable 

 task,  so-l'll  h^fve  to  restrict  the  probably  hundreds  of  issues  that  could  ' 

&e  ^ddressed^o  two  or  (hree. 

^Because  of  videotape  recording,  the  individual  use  of' 
television  in  the  home  ^^(11  become  ^much  more  prevalent.  People  *  ' 
vCiH  Jbeable  to  w^tch  vyhat  they  want,  when  they  want  fo  watch  it.  I 
think  we'll  also^ind  this  a  much  mqre  encouraging  area  for  the  ' 
program  producers.  Freeing  the  programmers  from  having  to  go  ' 
,  through,  broadcast  networks  may  provide  some  very  exciting  new 
programming  opportunities.        \   '  ^         .   '  \ 

'   ^  Bui  television's  n^w  role  as  a  supplier  of  programs  for  the 

special  use  of  television,''as  opposed  to  the  general  use  of  television), 
^is  a'p  area  that'  I  think  poses  both  a  threat  and  an  opportunity. 
*  Libraries  represent  dne  of  the  existing  distribution  technologies,  if  you 
^  will.  What  we  saw  here  today  talked  a  great  deal  about  el,ectronic 
distribution,  a5  qpposed'to  physical  distribution;  and,  by  and  l^rge,  I 
think  the  libraries  represent  thg  physical  distribution  side  of  the 
.  equation.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  although  all  this  wonderfuj  /  , 
delivery  system,^  satellite,,  di^,,  andjape,  a?e  there,  we  are  still  going 
to  be  faced  with  the  issue  of  physically  getting  the  programs.  Because 
' .  even  if  programs  are  being.transmitted  by  satellite  irito  homes, 
.  someone  requires,  and  demands;  and  sets  ih^  .schedules  as  to  what 
goes  oh  that  satellite  to  the  home,  or  what. goes  on  that  cable  to  .the 
home.  *  •  .  •  ° 
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I  think  the  marriage  that  we  see  of  the  new  electronic  . 
distribution  technology  is  very  exciting.  Taking  existing  physical 
cfistribution/and  marrying  it  to  electronic  distribution,  poises  a  very 
good  alternative,  and  a  very  good  opportunity.  It  also  poses^some 
threats,  one  of  which  I.  would  like  to  just  mention.  Next  week,  a 
company  caljed  Fotomat,  which  has  4,000  little  yellow  kiosks  sitting 
around  ^e  parking  lots  of  this  wofid,  after  a  year's  pilot  test,  will  be 
offering  nationally  rerjtaJ  libraries  of  some  100  feature  motion 
pictures.  They  have  leapt  into  ^n  area -"ancj' said,  '"There's  room  for  a 
commercial  world  of  librarymg^  Co  in  and  rent— get  your  yi^eo  ' 
cassette  right  now,  bring  it  home  and  use  it,  then  retyrn  it."^Right 
now,4t's  restricted  primarily  to  entertaipment  programmirig,  but  as 
someone  who  is  reasonably  close  to  (he  organization,  I  think  it's  very 
G^ear  that  if  a  market-develops  fqr  how-to,  educational,  data  base 
trraterials,  we  are  going  to  s^e  the  private, sector  entering  in  the 
librarying  field* of  audio-visual  materials.  .  ^ 

,  .  •    -  There, are  lots  of  materials  that  will  still  be  restricted  by  the 
profit  n^otivet,  that  will  be,  in  many  ways,  -mass  medi^a.  Maybe 
thousands  or  millions  of  homes  will  want  to  see  a  particular  movie; 
bqt  how  abodt  the  vast  amount  of  reference  works,  aijdfe-visual  ^' 
materials  that  exist?1s  there  a  way  to  get  these  distributed?  Herein 
lies  a  massiyej^ppoctunily  that  should  at  least  be  explored  at  this  -  ^ 
Conference.  '  * 

There  are  some  15,000  IB-millimeter  titles  of  motion  pictJues 
in  the  educational-informational  field  available  right  now.  They  are^' 
available  through  lit^raries  and  through  school' systems.  However, 
they  are  very  costly  to  deal  with.  One  scenario  1  can  depict  i^  ^ 
reaching  the  physical  distribution  pf  the  libraries  through  an  *  ' 
electronic  distribution  sy^em, .perhaps  by  centralizing  these  T5,000 
titles  and  putting  them  up  on  a  satellite.  If  som^  fairly  low-cost 
satetlifej-eceiver  technologies  were  installed  at  theNibraries  and 
schooUystems  around  the  United  States,  physically  distributing  them 
may  be\ar  more  cfost-effective  than  trying  to  use  fiber-optics,  cable, 
or  any  of  theotker  technologies.  I  think  we  will  see,  as  we  move 
forward  in  this  area,  sonie  challenging  opportunities  that  the  group  in 
this  room  can  very  well  address. 

We  have'a  situation  that  needs  governmental  involvement. 
Inde^d,  there  are  many  public  access  problems*  in  this  area,  and 
some  v^ery  big  issues  that  affect  us.  All^of  thW-^are  issuesjhat  are  , , 
being  faced  todSy  by  the  vast  resources  of  the  electrW^s  and  the 
broadcast  industries.  Certainly,  in  the  educational-industrial  area,  we 
have  been  very  lucky  in  seeing  the  growth  of  television  in  its  more'^^^^ 
irhportant  social  responsibility-areas.    •  * 

I  encourage  everyqne>ere  to  look  at  the  opportur^lties.  fy\os{ 
of  tH^t  technology  which  was> described  in  this  tape  is  being  put  forth 
by  profit-making  organizations,  but  it'has^  great  many  applications 
in  ^he  field  iri  which  we  all  worL  Making  data  available,  all. forms  of 
data— television  data,  entertainment  data,  data-base  information, 
alpha-numerics— by  using  what  these  peoplefare  putting  together 
with  satellites,  tapes,  and  discs  offers  us  an  opportunity  tado 
something  that  I  thmk  i^s  very  important  and  very  exciting. 
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-  *\  would  like  to  close  by  saying  there  has  betFrra  gap  in  what 
hlippens  in  the^school;  what  happens  m  the  library,  and  what 
happens  inlhe  home.  It's  easy  to  takej^rinted  material  from  the 
school  library  to  the  home;  but      are         iR  an  audio-visual  age, 
and  it  has  not  beeh  easy  to  take  audio-visual, materlaLhome. 

4' think  we  can  play  a  role  here.  There  are  some  200  university 
fi  lnv  associations  pr6ductng  exciting  .programming  every  day.  There 
are  many  video  artists  emerging.  There's  a  group  in  Chicago  called 
the  Chicago  Editing  Center,  which  we  support,  producing  several 
hondred  hours  pf  exciting  programming  witb  no  outlet.  By  taking  the 
educational-inform'^tional  materials  tha^are  available  today  on  \ 
audiO'Visual  materials  and  getting  them  into  the  home,  by  moving  the 

^^^videotapeTecorder  and  the  videp  playback  medium  into  the  home, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  formal 

'    educational  systems  ancl  information  repositories,  such  as  ours,  and 
bring  it  directly  to  the  home  in  this  new  forrhat'. 

As  we  go  forward  in  this  future,*'l  ur%e  that  we  take  advantage 
of  and  find  ways  to  use  this  technology  to  do  that. 

J  • 

MR,  JDI^NSON:  Some  years  ago,  a  black  disc  )ockey  friend  of 
mine  came  by.  my  office  at  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  told  me  about  hisr  experience'ifi  the  first  job  he  ever^got  irjthe 
broadcasting  business.  He  waJked  into  the  radio  st^Jtion,  andjhe 

*  station  manager  handed  him  a  stack  of  records,  and  said,  /'Mere,  boy, 
you  play  these."  *  ^  .    I  '  ^ 

.  •* 
My  friend  said./'Mister,  what  about  the  news?'\He  said,  /'Boy, 
we 'don't  have  any  news  on  this  station.'/  And  my  friend  said,  "Wellf^ 
what  about  the  news  wire?  Maybe  I  could  jdst  read  the. folks  some 
news  off  the  news  wire.'*  He  says,  "We  don't  have  a^news  wire'^t  . 

•  this  station."  And  my'friend.  said,  "Well,  maybe  I  ct)uld  just  read  the 
•  local  paper — go  out^an^talk  to  folks,  arid  find  out  something  afcout 

what's  going  orvrcome  fh,  and  tell  the  people  on  the  radia  station,  in 

between  the  records." 

^  r  '  * 

The  station  manager  turned  to  him,  and  said,  "Boy,  I  don't 
seem  to  have  made  myself  Clear  to  you.  You're  not  going  to  educate  * 
the  people  of  this  community  at  expense." 

^  Now,  what  you  can  adrgire  about  a-  man  like  that  is  the  total 
absence  of  any  hypocrisy.  He's  fight  out  front,  tilling  you  where  he's 
conTWig.i(rom.  He  understands  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  the 
ignorhnce  of  the  masses  is  another  kind  of  povyer  for  another  class  in 
that  society,  pne^o  which  he  happens  to  belong  and  in  which  he  ^  . 
wouldjike  to  stay.     "  ^  .  -         ^  a 

You  don't  get  such  straight  talk  fro/n  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
networks;  Oh,  no.  They  say,  "Well,  we  iust  give  the  people  what  the 
people  want.  Why,  if  we^ut  public  affafr-s^shows  on,  nobody  would 
J  watch  them.  And  yoir  don't  want  to  pu/-that  controversial  stuff  on.  It^ 
just  gets  people-upset."  Because  thieLrelevision  business,  as  yoif  kncfw 
and  I  know.,  has^  nothing  \o  do  with  progranTTrrt«g=^and  I  don't  care  , 
whether  it's  coming  to- you  by  satellite,  pr.off  a  videotape.  " 
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The  tronl  cover  of  Broadcasting  magazine  this  week  says:  We 
Bring  You  Slarsky  and  Hamel.  Now;  yoU  don't  fcnow,%ul  there's  a 
show  caUed  Starsky  and  Hutch,  which  I  have  to  know  alx)ut,  because 
J'm  a  TV^ogram  repairman  wht)  has  to  follow  this.  So  "Starsky  and 
Harnet's"  a  playoff  of  that,  ^ee.  Then  U  goes  on  to  say,  on  the  C()ver 
o(  BroaduistiR^,  "We  can  deliver  you  more  .women  between  18  and 
49  than  any  other  show."  That's  ^he  business  they're  in,^ That's  the 
business  they're  proud^ot.  That's  ijH-  business  they  advertise  on  the, 
cover  of  their  tfade  nric^ga^ine.  They're  buying  and  selling  you  like 
cattle  in  the  stockyard  Aht\  justNike  the  cattle,  you  don't  get  any  of 
*4he  money,  either.  You  get  sold  off  at^a  cost  per  thousand.  Thai's 
.what  that  business  is. 


'J 


Now,  what's  pappening^  it  technologically,^  which  NBtv 
didn't  tell  you  abqutSaAdjieKher  did  B6II  and  Howell-,  in  some 
respects,  is  the  extent  to  which  we'^:a<jsing  thi^  technology  for  other 
purposes  than  the.lotahta nan  system  called  t^levision-^and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly.  You're  talking  about  an 'instrument  that  doesa't  have 
a  microphone  jack  on  it.  '  / 

I  gave  the  speeches  15  years  ago,  when  I  was^n  the  FCC,  and 
I  said,  "We're  goin^  to  have  this  grand'Communications  revolution, 
and  everybody  will  be  able  to  work  out  of  their  homes,  "and  so  - 
forth."  And  I  did  believe  it,  I  really  cjid;  but  nobody  else  did  at  the 
time,  and  so  I  sort  of  forgot  about  it.  And  i.came  back  in  1979,  and 
found  it  was  all  here.  Texas  Instruments  has  got^  little  portable 
terminal  that  you  cSn  carry  arouhd  with  you  IH<e  a  portable  , 
typewriter;  afhd  anyplace  you've  got  an  electric  plug  and  a  telephone,^ 
you're  on  line.  And. what  you're  on  linje^to  is  the  mostfantabulous 
thing  you  ev^r  could  have  imagined >n  your  wildest  dreams.  It's  - 
^down  there  in  the  CohferenoeNnformation  Center.'  If  you  dp  nothing 
else  while  you're  here,  it  will  make  your  whole  trip  vN/orthwhile  if  you* 
go  dowQ  there  and  fine!  out  abodt  something  dialled  EIES,  the 
Electronic  Information  Exchange  System*V^  '  '  ^■ 

I'm  not  going  to  tejl  you  more  about  it,  because  1  can't.  I've 
only  got  1Q  minutes.  For'^omebody  thai's  used  to  lecturing  fpr  at 
least  an  hour-and-^-balf^^i  a  time— a^d  J'v#  got  at  least  five  lectures 
on  this— you  can  appreciate  the  pressure  this  puts  me  under.  But  you 
go  down  there  and  lo^k  at  Tl's  terminal'and  the  EIES  system.  You 
find  one  datia'base  in  that  information  center.  Look  at  SOURCE,  for 
instance;  that's  the  poor^man's  version  at  $2.75  an  hour^Spend  20 
minutes  with  it,  and  really  try  to  understand,  if  you' haven't'done  it 
already.        '         /      "  ,  ' 

\    It  seems  to  me  a  theme  has  evolved,  from  lasl'ev^ning .through' 
this  morning— and  I  hope  it  will  stay  with  us  through  this  White 
House  Conference— that  the  libraries  of  this  couhtry  4re  a 
revolutionary  institution.  And  those  of  you  in  this  business,  it-seems  " 
to  me,^  have  got  to  recogni^Q^at  that  is  your  role.  You  are  ift  the  ^ 
class  strjjggle.  You  ^re  in^he  business  .of  breakipg  down  power.  You  ^ 
are  in  the  business  of  i^king-away  power  fro,m.  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  and  the  elite.^nd  givj«g  it  to  the  masses.  Anrf  the  rich  and 
the  p6wer(pl  and  the  elite  have  /^ever  wanted  you  to  do  that.  Thfey  ^ 
don't'want  you  to  do  it  today.  They're  doing  t^eir^damnedesi  to  kee'fi 
you  from  doing  it.  And  t^'re  going  to  continue  lo  do  that*-  ' 

'192.-    '•■     ■■'         ■■.  ^-     .  '• 


We  heard  test  night  from  /Vteyo/Marion  Barry  that  knowledge 
and  information  are  power.  We  heard  it  from  Rep.  John  Brademas- 
that  the  friends  of  freedom  are  the  friends  of  open  libraries.  What  do 
you  think  they're  talking  about?  They're  talking  about  that  radio 
station  general  manager  I  told  you  about.  They're  talking  abou^  the 
advertiser  that  keeps  thing^s  off  of  television. 

Today,  knowledge  i^  more  and  more  in  electronic  data  base 
form.  How  are  the  pbor  going  to  get  access  to  it?  That's  your  job. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  want  the  poor  to  have  access  to 
it.  They- re  doing  therr  best  to  see.lhat  they  don't  get  it;  and  they  will 
benefit,  politically  and  economically  and  socially,  from  keeping  them 
from  getting  it.  That's  the  fight  you're  in,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  want  to  help  you  wage  it. 

It's  the  same  problem  that  we  had  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  churches  ownfed  all  the  manuscripts.  That's  the  problem  you  have 
now.  If  you've  got  revolutionaries  irl  a  country,  what  do  they  go  for 
in  order  to  take  pver  th§  country?  They  don't  go  for  the  farmland,  or 
the  banks,  or.  th^liactories.  They  go  for  those- radio  and  television  ^ 
stations— for  the  information.  That's  how  you  control,  how  you 
govern.  And  that's  what's  going  oh  in  this  country  right  now.  ^ 

Senator  Major  Owens  g3ve  a  stem-winder  of  a  speech  this 
morning,  and  he  brought  up  Thomas  jeff?rson,  who  surely  has  been 
walking.with  us  from  the  beginning  of  this  session,  and  will 
throughout,  and  rightfully  so.  You  know,' when  he  died,  the  thing 
Jefferson  wanted  to* be  remembered  for  was  not  that  he  was 
Presiderit,  b^ut  what  he  had.done  for  education  and  ior  libraries  in  this 
country.  That  was,  to  him,  his  most  important  accomplishment  and 
contribution.  * 

That  is  really  the  issue  that  is  before  us  today,  at  bottom.  After 
you  look  a,t  the  new^technology  and  the  books  and  the  budgets  and 
the  staffing  and* all  the  problems  that  you've  got,  the  question  is,  "Are 
we  stiir  committed,  as  a  people,' to  the  concept  that  self-governing  by 
the  citizens  of  a  democracy  necessarily  requires  that  the  poorest 
among  Us  will  have  access  to  the  information  of  the  wealthiest*  and 
the  most  powerful?"  That  was  the  issue  200  years  ago,  the  issue  100 
years  ago,  and  it's  the  issue  today.  ^ 

Senator'Ower^  said,  "We  hope  that  the  Tree  of  Liberty  does 
"  not  have  to  be  nourished  with  the  btood  of  each  generatiprL"_8ut  HI 
.  tell  you,  as  you  know,  \hat  the  Tree  of  Liberty  does^  have  to  be 
nourished  withi-the  blood  of  each  generation.  We've  got  to  go  out 
and  fight  again  for  our  lives,  for  this  principle,  if  we^  believe  in  it.  I 
'think  you  do/And  together,  I  think  we  c^  do  som,ething  about  , 
advancing  it  in  this  time  and  this  place. 


I. 
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November  17;  1979: 
Luncheon  Session 

Remarks  of  Bill  Clinton 


GOVERNOR  CLINTON:  I  think  it's  very  nice  that  you  were 
kmd  enough  to  ask  a  Governor  and  the  leader  of  a  city  government 
'to  come  here.  It's  h  little  painful  for  me  that  you  picked  Arkarasas  and 
Dallas,  Texas,  a  poor  state  and  a  rich  town,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Schrader 
will  be  merciful  with  us.  *  .  ' 

There  is  one  real  reason  that  Tm  very  proud  to  be  here,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  tQ  advance  the  cause^f  . 
libraries  in  our  State.  That  is  that  I  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
always  in  being  in  crowds  of  people  who  are  interested  in  books  and 
reading. 

Every  time  Tve  ever  run  for  office,  somebody  running  against  . 
me  has  said,  "That  kid's  never  done  anything  but  go  to  school,  teach 
school,  and  read  books— he's  obviously  not  competent  to  hold  public 
office.''  Ever^y  time  that  has  happened,  the  majority  of  people— except 
the  first'time,  and  I'm  grateful,  because  then  I'd  never  have  gotten  to 
be  governor  if  I  hadn't  been  beaten  the  first  time— have  said  they 
didn't  mind  if  someone  said  somebody  should  hold  public  office  who 
had  gone  to  school  and  taught  school  and  read  books.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  work  which  brings  you  here  has  a  great  deal  of 
public  support,  even  in  this  tihie  of  ^nti-government  feeling  and 
anti-tax  feeling:  It  is  for  you  to  decide  what  direction  we  should  take, 
and  what  you  expect  from  governmental  leaders  in  manifesting  that 
'  support. 


We're  very  fortunate  in  Arkansas  to^ve  a  fine  tiew  State 
library  building.  We  are  now  spending  about  50  cents  per  capita  on 
library  aid  in  our  State,  which  I  know  is  not  the  highest  in  the 
country;  but  only  about  half  the'States  are  higher,  and  since  we're 
49th  in  per  capita  income,  I  think  that's  pretty  good.  Our  new'  . 
constitution,  thanks  to  Bessie  Moore  and  to  some  of  the  people  at 
these  two  tables  here,  which  the  people  will  vote  On  in  November  of 
1980,  actually  contains  a  provision  requiring  the  State  to  develop 
libraries  a^the  local  level. 

I  have  had  more  good  fortune  in  m^Mife  than  most  people. 
I've  been  lucky  enough  to  study  in  some  of  %^  greatest  libraries  in 
the  world,  like  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  BoSleian  Library  at 
Oxford  University.  But  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  get  almost  as  much 
thrill  out  of  going  into  ?mall  libraries,  as  I  have  all  the  way  from 
Qalifgrnia  to  the  State  of  Maine.^ 

In  my  state  of  Arkansas,  the  public  will  support  public 
expenditures  for  purposes  when  they  believe  they  need  the  services, 
and  they  think  the  money  is  not  being  wasted.  You  mi-ght  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  Arkansas,  ifn  the  last  election,  people  voted 
against  a  measure  to  cut  their  taxes,  55  to' 45  percent.  Thereafter,  the 
people  in  Little  Rod<,  our  capital  city,  which  has  the  highest  property 
taxes  in  our  State,  voted  twice  by  popular  vote,  within  the  n'ext  year, 
to  raise  their  property  taxes,  once  for  their  schools  ;ind  once  for  the 
V  Children's  Hospital  of  Arkansas,  which  serves  all  the  people  of  our 
State.  '     *  '        .  •  ^ 
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So  I  believe  that  we  do  not  need  to  forelseQ  a  bleak  future,  as 
long  a'$  people  are  cqnvinced  that  what  we're /doinj,  and  what  we 
wish  to  do  at  the  State  and  local  level,  is  in  their  i merests  and  will 
spend  their  money  well.  *•  I 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly.about  my  v/ew,  as  Governor  of  my 
^State  and  as  a  citizen,  of  the  function  of  public  libraries  today,  and  jn 
*the  future,  at  le^st  in  a  rural  State,  for  the  kir|d  of  people  we  serve.  As 
Governor,  I  have  two  distinct  but  related  views  of  libraries.  In  the 
administrative  environment,  they  represent  branches  of  governing 
bodies— the  State,  the  cities,  the  ^school  systems,,  with  inherj^nt 
problems  of  budget  and  personnel,  which  we  must  try  to  alleviate. 
Secondly,  they  provide  services  to  citizens,  students,  and  scholars, 
and  we  must  ask  continually,  in  this  age  of  information -explosion,  if 
-    we  are  meeting  their  needs.  Are  we  doing  it  effectively  ^nd 
'  effjcieptly?  Are  we  reaching  th^  total  population,  including  the 
handicapped  and  the  minorities  who  have  remained  insulated  from 
our  efforts  for  far  too  long?  For^those  of  us  wha  have  citizen  boards, 
are  those  boards  actively  and  aggressively  establishing'  the  kinds  of 
high  standards  and  goals  that  people  deserve  and  expect? 

In  a  rural  State  like  Arkansas,  especiafly  one  whith  has  a  high 
percentage  of  low-income  people  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  areas,  and 
one, with  a  very  high  percentage  of  people  in  their  later^years,  there 
arerspecial  problems.  Therefore,,  we  have^^  set  special  priorities. 

One  of  our  problems,  as  you  might  imagine,  is  th^  cost  per' 
capita  of  providing  library  services  to  people  who  are  spread  out  in 
far  distant  areas.  And  one  of  the  things  that  interests  me  about  the 
proposed  National  Library  Act.  which  I  understand  Senator  Javits  has 
already  discussed  with  you,  is^ the  formula  for  distributing  the  aid 
which  the  Act  would  provide.  I  think  that  it  should  recognize  the 
minimum  standards  we  should  attempt  to  provide  in  every  State,  and 
the  real  per  capita  costs  of  providing  those  minimum  standards,  as 
they  vary  among  the  various  States  of  our'country. 

At  the  State  level  and  below.  We  need  more  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  all  areas  of  responsibilities.  Oftentimes,  in 
individual  library  units  our  collections  are  Sfnall.  The  population 
l^which  uses  them^  even  around  that  unit,  is  highly  diverse  and 

dispersed,  and  bur  budgets  are  usually  inadequate.  Accordingly,  it  is 
essential  to  do  the  best  we  can  vyithin  the  current  fiscal  limits,  and 
^    not  waste  a  penny.  That  iricludes,  it  seems  to  me,  the  sharing  of 
resources  through  statewide  networks,  and  the  provision  of. flexible 
I  interlibrary  loan  policies,  and  unified  acquisition  policies,  to  prevent 
'  duplication  of  expensive  materials.'  • 

In  northeast  Arkansas,  at  the  Mississippi  County  Community 
Colleg^;  we  have  esjablished  what  I  suppose  you  would  call  a  multi- 
^  layered' community  library.  The  community  .college  is  cooperating 
successfully  there  with  its  county,  and  is  providing  library  services  to 
both  its  citizens  and  its  students.  J  view  this  effort  as  an  excellent 
measure  of  cooperation,  and  one  which  we  must  extend  to  other 
areas  of  our  State,  if  we  ^ver  hope  to  maximize  our  resources.  '  - 
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The  delivery  of  rural  library  services,  as  I've  said,  is  expensive; 
but  we'are  consfantly  reminded-that  it.is  an  important,  even  a 
necessary,  investment.  Our  farmers  "and  local'businessmen,  our 
retirees  and  our  children,  require  more  sophisticated  inforrnation  than 
they  a?b  years  ago— more,  indeed,  than  they  did  last  month— in  order 
to  study  continually  changing  markets  and  new  techniques^  their  - 
fields  and  their  interests. 

Moreover,  in  Arkansas,  ajtd  in  many  other  States,  we  are  trying  * 
to  attract  new  jobslo  rural  areasVhich  previously  had  not  shared  in 
.    the  econofTiic  growth  that  have  come  to  us  in  general,  [n  order  to 
broaden  our  economic  base  in  ruraUreas  and  to  orovide  better 
employment  opportunities,  we  have  to  be  aware  6f  the  fact  that  it  is 
virtuafly  impossible  to  attract  some  kinds  oflpbs  to" areas  which 
otherwise  could  accommodate  them.  Beyond^the  economic  interests,  , 
we  mi/st  continue  to  satisfy  the  personal  lieeds  of'individuals  for 
information  and' for  learning  purposes.  As  in  any  area  of  services 
States  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  best  way  to  reach  people.  Thatr  .  ^ 
becomes  an  tssue  of  surpassing'importance",  if  you  live  iii  ^  highly  .Vj--^ 
rural  area.       '     '  , "  ' 

-  :  The  bookmobile- in  Arkansas  has  been  one  of  our  best  tools. 
But,*5S  you  might  imagine,  the  rising  cost  of  fuel  is  having  a 
tremendous"  impact  on  otjr  ability  to  use  it  and.  to  increase 
bookmobile  services.  I  am  beginning  to  look  at  what  other 
innovations  we  should  bring  to  our  outreach  prograpis,  in  view  of  the 
large  concentratfon  of  senior  citizens'in  rural  areas,  mView  of  the  .     •  •  . 
very  large  percentage  of  handicapped  persons  we-have  in  our  State, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  t^^t  still,'notwiths;anaing  all  of  o>ir  efforts  at 
integration,  many  of  our  minorities  are  still  irt  residential  and 
community  enclaves  that  do  not  get  the  full  reach  of  public  services 
that  they  deserve. 

Obviously,  every  State  is  acutely  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
and  ramifications  of'improving  the  services. and  strengthening  the 
collections  available  to  students  irf  public  schools  ^nd  institutions-^t^' 
higher  education.  I  mention  them  he,re  ortly  to. point  ,out1hBir*in  my 
study  of  our  budgets  and  our  projection  of  future  budgets,  the  book  • 
costs,  the  paper  costs,  the  printing  costs,  inflation  is  going  to  be  at 
•least  as  high  as  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  country  as  a  \^hole;- 
perhaps  higher  than  the  general  rate  of  inflation.  Tf  that  is  tru&,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  band  together  and  w^rk  .together  to  maximize 
the  coordination  and  the  sharing  of  all  library  fesources  in  the  pubUc 
sector,  if  we  hope  to  do  anything  lik^  keep  up  with  the  costs  and  tl/le 
•  demands  for  learning.*  ■ 


Of  • 


There  is  a  critical  concern  which  underlies  these  issues,  and  - 
••  .  .     relates  to  your  general  theme,  "Bringing  Information  to  Peopte."  You  ^ 

■  must  remember-all  the  people.  As  Khave  rfientioiied  already,  libraries, 

I  believe,  have  to  make  additional  efforts  t&  sefve  minorities,-  the 
handicapped,  the  aged,  and  others  with  special-  needs  and  special 
problems.  We  do  not  now  know  all^of  the  needs  of- those. we -have   ^  • 
not  served  as  well  as  we  should.  Accordingly,'  we  cannot  meet^bose 
needs  without  bringing  more  groups  of  diverse  backgrotjnds  into  th^  - 
decision  rriaking  pr,ocess^verything  from 'the  planning  of  buildings, 
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to  the  decisions  about  allocations,  to  the  provision  of  the  outreach 
services  that  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  believe  you  have  made  a 
sighiffcant  beginning  in  this  Conference,  and  I  want  to  congratulate- 
^  you'for  that  effort.  .  ^ 

The  growing  need  for^mform^tion,  and  for  a  nationally 
coordinated  organization  and  accessibility  system  to  new  inWmation, 
'  .   '    affects  each  of  us  every  day.  Without  even  pretending  to  know  as 
niuch  as  I  should  about  it,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  satisfymg  to  me  to 
know  that  this  Conference  is  working  op  improving  and  refining  the 
\  '  wide-rangmg  information  services  already  enjoyed  by,  our  people.  To' 

_   .  ,  keep  the  commitment  oY  the  people,,  and  all  levels  of* government,  to 

pay  for  the  changes  and  improvements  we  need  in  our  libraries 'is  ^ 
imperative.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  do.what'we  can  in  our  State, 
within  our  limits.  -  ' 

^   *      '  •  •  ^  \  ^  .     .  ' 

I  believe  that  this  Conference  has  a  story  to* tell,  which  Has 
*   0'  '  perhaps  not  been  told  as  well  as  it  might  have  been,  to  the* 

Governors  of  the  various  States.  I've  been  talking  with  your 
representatives  here  at*tKe  head  table,  and  I  want  you  to  know* that  I 
r     ^     ^    ^  believe  you  should  be  present  when  our  Governors'  Conference 
^  '        ^      meets  here  agairf  in  Washington  in  February,  to  tell  that  story.  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  you  have  a  chance  to  present  your  views. 

I  am  interested  in  this  Conference  not  only  as  a  Governor,  but 
as  a  citizen.  I  don't<want  to  get  into  the  kind  of  ai^ecdotal 
.    ,    '        reminiscence  that  is  so  easy  for^people'to  lapse  into  when  they  look 
out  and  see  librarians,  and  think  about  the  on^s  they  knew,,  and'the 
books  they  read,  and  where  they  spent  their  hours  as  children. 
Besides,  the  lady  who  runs  the  library  in  the  Governor's  office  has 
already  told  me  President  Carter  did  a  better  job  of  that  than  i  coqlgl.  * 
6ut  I  would  just  like  to  remind  yo^  of  something  that  perhaps  you 
already  know.  Every  day  I  try  to  deal  with  incredibly-difficult 
problems,  and  try  to  niake  people  believe  that  fhey  can  solve  their 
problems,  and  mobilize  them  and  move  them,  and  save  people  from 
wasting  their  lives,  and  improve  the  institutions  of  .our  society.  But 
without  the  ability'to  read  and  to  think  and  to  believe hji  the  capacity 
of  one's  mind,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person,  as  an  individual,  to  have 
t,he  5ort  of  security,  self-confidence,  and  sense  of  heedipm'on  which 
the  whole  dynamism  and  success  of  this  society  rests.  \  * 

-  Accordingly,'it  is  impossible  for  a  society,  faced  with  the 
challenges  and  th^  stern  tests  which  we  face  today,-  to  band  together,, 
in  an  optimistic  and  aggressive  frame  of  mind,  to.deal,witb  the 
problems  wejace.  We  are  being  challen'gied  toda/,  I  ^hink,  in  a  way 

\  '  ^th:^rV9&  have  never  faced  before.  This  is  not  the  worst  time  we  haye  . 

.  ^       ever  faced,  to  be  sure;  not  even  the  worst  time  in  my  lifetime.'  And 

^  certainly  not  the-Worst  time  of  the  last  cenpjry.  But  we  have  unique^ 

and  profoundly  difficyft  challenges  that  cannot  be  met  except  by 
;  -  people  full  of.hdpe,  with  well-disciplined,' well-developed  minds  that  j 

i     give  them  the  sense  of  security  that  they  can  move  down  the  road/6 
a  better  day.  -  ' 
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Not  long  before  he  died,  our  late  81 -year-old  senior  Senator 
.    from  Arkansas,  John  McClellan,  had  a  talk  with  me.  We  Were  friends, 
'  even  though  we  had 'disagreed  on  more  tHan  half  thejhings  we  • 
talked  about.  He  tofd.me  a  story^about  his  1 0-year-old  grandson 
.  dbming  to  see  him  when  he  was  81,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  grow- 
up  and  have'a  career  in  public  life,  and  he  wondered  what  he.should 
do'to  prepare  to,  be  a  lawyer  or  a  teacher  or  a  politician.  And  John  ^ 
McClel Ian  told  fiis  grandsoti  that  two  generations  tted  passed  since  he 

-was  the  same  age.  The  world  was  very  different,  and  he  could  be 
•  ^  \  sure  of  only  one  thing— that  he  should  develofJ  his  mind  as.best  he 

.  .  '  could.        ,  ■      V  ' 

'  One  of  my  favorite  stories  is  about  a  lawyer  and  former  law^ 

^         teacher.  Jt  involves  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  served'on.the 
.  •■        *         Supreme  Court,  as  some  of  you  know,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  93, 

'       .  '■  and  was  lucid  until  the  end.  When  he  was  91,  his  22-year-5ld  law 

student  broke  in  on  him  in  his  stud'y'and  found  him  reading 

 ^  dog-eared  copy  of  Plato's  RepubHc.  And  he  said,  "Mr.  Justice 

HoImesTwharareTOTJ-rloing,  at  your^ge,  straining  y  - 
th^  ol(3  yellow-leaf  book?"  He  said;  ;'Young  man,*l'm  trying  to 
^    ^        *  n       '  improve  my  mind."  • 

•  These  are  the  kinds  of  stories  that,  if  you  believe  in  the  " 

•  .      ■    ,  ^acity  of  the  human  mind  to  liberate  and  enrich  the  spirit  and  to 

■  *  .         •  advance  the  cau*  of  mankind,  you  never  forget  once  you  hear.  They 

'  mean  more,  sometimes,  than  we  are  aware  of.  if  you  just  take- 

President  Carter,  who  has  been  here  with  you.  Thjnk  of  <he  pressures 

that  he 'has  been  under  in  thei  last  few- days.  ThinJ<  of  the  ^ 
opportunities  he  has  haft  to  make  a  misstep  here,  doing  too  much 

^  •  and  overreaching,  or  doing  too  little,  and^acking  off  too  much. 

Think  of  the  incrftdible  discipline  it  has  taken  to  learn,  to  jhmk,  and 
'  ■  -  to  move  with  what  1  think  has  been  exemplary  decisiveness  in  an 

extremely  difficult  area.  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  a  relationship 
•  •  ■   between  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  himself  in  this  crisis 

'    and  the  tinie  he  has  spent  in  his  library.      ^  '  ^ 

'      '  '  So  1  ask  you,  in  closing,  to  remember  tViat,  as  we  talk  about 

the  computer  technology  and  microfilm,  and  all  these  complicated  ' 
things  that  the  world  has  brought  us  in  the  new  age:  do  not  shirk  . 
^  »  •  .      from  mastering  them  and  using  them  and -incorporating  them  in  what 

^         .  -.'<?  ,        we  do.  Don't -ever  forget  that  information  is  nothing,  nothing,  if  It's 

,  not  in  the  hands  qf  someone  who  can  read  and  think  and  act. 
'  ■Beyond  that,  knowledge  has  a  virtue  of  itself  to  enrich  the  human 
spirit  anti  advance  the  quality  of  life  that  is  worth  nurturing  and 
.  1  worth  paying  for.        ■  ■  ' 

As  1  think  about  the  future  of  our  State,  I  remember  often  these 
^  '  .  stories  that  I've  related>tq  you.  Usually  what  I  ask  school  children  to 

'  do  is.iD  do  whatever  they  can  to  make  their  minds  work  as  well  as 

they'tan,  because  that  is  something  that  cannot  be  taken  away  from- 
anyone.  It  is  the  50urce_df  our^bjue  freedom. 
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Remarks  of  Gisorge  Schra(tfer  .    MR.  SCHRADER:  Governor  Clinton,  distiViguished  colleagues, 

•  ladies  4nd  gentlemen,  thanks  so  much  for  the  COTnplirnent  cff  the  • 

^    *  '  invitation  to  be  here  with  you  today;  and  the  Pri>Vlege  of  sha/ing  with 

^         .  ^  *  '                   you  in  these  im'portant  deliberations.  Tlook  forwaM  to  the  results  of 

^  /             *  ,  ^    these  deliberations,  so  that  I  might  share  them  witS  my  colleagues  in 

^'  '  ^       ^              Dallas  and  with  my  professional  colleagues-in  thG^lViternational  City 

>^  Management  Association.  , 
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^  ^   I've  been  specifically  asked  by  Chairman  Charles  Benton  to 
share  with  you  some  experiences  from  my  past  «nd  some  *tews  of 
mine  about  the/uture  and  its  prospects,  and  to  do  tha\from  the 
municipal  service  perspective.  v 

A  city  that  I  know  has  rebuilt  totally  its  public  liBirary  systemln 
the  last  two  decades.  This  cily  continues  to  build  its  library  system 
with  pride  and  with  the  kind  of  building  style  that  rpsultsiin 
prizewinning  architectural  facilfties  out  of  which  to  operate. -This  city* 
has  raised,  witWn  the  last  year,  $1-0  million  m  private  furids  to  help 
finance  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  new  $40  million  cenftral  library 
downtbwn,  to  serve  as  the  hub  of  library  service  \f\  the  futiire  of  this  - 
city.  >     .  ^         .      1,  ' 

In  1 959,  just  two  decades  ago,  this  AVierican  city  hat!  )ust  five 
small  neighborhood  branch  libraries,  and  invested  .$1 .44  peFcapita^ 
*    .  ,       for  a  $970,000  budget.  B|  1966,  this  city  had  12  neighborhood 
branch  libraries,  and  invested  $3.10  per  capita,  for^a  $2.4  m'Slfion 
^    budget.  In  1972,  it  had  14  libraries,  and  invested  $4.^4  per  qapita, 
*  -  -  for    $4  million  k^dget.  This  same  pity  today  has  1 7  branch  libraries, 
.  and  invests  $7.8§^per  capita  in  library  service,  for  a*$7  million 
budgef;  and  it  bes  $43  million  worth  of  library  Qohs^truction  * 
uriderway,  and '$2  million  more  funded  for  future  development  and 
additional  neighborhood  branch  libraries.'   '  * 

•   This  kind  of  local  support  and  generous  giving  of  local  funds 
only  enlerges  where  library  services  meet  the  citizens'  needs,  and  the  ^ 
community  responds  by  making  use  of  these  services  and  by  offering 
loyal  and  generous  support  for  the  public  library.  That  kind  of 
association  i?  no  fluke,  \  submit,  because  this  year,  just  1 1  days  ago, 
the  ciJi^ensiaf  this  same,  community,  in  a  similar  kind  of  association,  ^ 
gave  or  promised  $16.75  million  in^public  funds,  and  matched 
^  between  $31)  and  $35  million  in  public  money  forja  fine  arts  - 
museum  and  concert  hafi  site,  and  a  new  theatre.  * 
f  .  ,  ' 

.  I  know  there  \s  such  a  city  in  tbis'coun-try^because  lhe*citizens  ^ 

^  of  that  community  and  I  claim  it  as  our  city,  the  City  of  Dallas^  The 

citizens  of  that  city  and  J  claim  that  library  as  our  library,  the  Dallas 
Public  Libral-y;  the  city  government  and  the  city  organization  and  I 
claim  the  library  as  an  essential  and  major  partfier  in'our  municipalf 
service  program,  one  which  joinssus  in  serving  our  public,  and 
contributes-to  the  work  and  the  eftort-of  the  rest  of  us  in  oLir  city 
orgaj3ization.  BeAuse  of  the  stature  and  the  reputation  of  ^  ^ 
effectiveness  of  this  part  of  our  city  organization,  it  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  implementation  yf  the  goals- for  Dallas  in 
community  education,  continuing  education:  But  no  government,  and 
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^  no  public  library,  can.achieve  results  unless  It  is'useful  to  the  citizens 

•  and  has  its  suppport.         •  ^  ' 

.  '    •      ■  There  are  tKree 'element^  of  the  relationship  of  the  Dallas 

Public  Library  v^ith  the  community  and  its  citizens  which  I  would  like 
to  make  a  special  comment  on.  The  first  element  is  that  all  new 
programming  and  capital  development  is. performed  in  association 
with  the  citizenship.  For  library  planning  purposes,  Lillian  Bradshaw,  • 
the  Director  of  Libraries,  and  her  staff  are  constantly  in  touch  with" 
the  users  of  the  library.  '. 

•   '  Let  me  cite  some  examples.  Our.Friends  of  the  Dallas  Public 

'  '     '  Library,  with  a  membership  of  950,  ire  avid  users  and  supporters  of 

the  library  programs^We  seek  their  advice.and  their  help  in  planning 
our  services  and  m  planning  our  future.  This  Friends  group  was 
organized  in  1950,  with  the  objective  of  aiding  the  library  by  creating 
•  •   .  an  awareness  in  the  citizens  of  the  specific  needs  of  the  library  and 

its  functions.  It's  a  committed  group  of  people  who  givC 
immeasurably  of  their  efforts.  They  give  beyond  any  measure  of 
monetary  value.  Their  assignment  and  their  opportunity  is  giving  and 
helping  and  advising,  but  never  demanding  or  restricting. 

The  best  example  I  can  give  of  the  Friends'  help  was  in  odr; 
.  recent  drive  foi^$10  million  irt  private  funds  to  assist  in  building  a 

'  ■       library.  Led  by  a, former  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dallas,  they  l|d  the  . 

effort  to  raise  those  private  funds,  and  also  to  acquaint  the  public  on 
the  proposal  for  the  development  program.  They  prepared  the  public 
for  the  bond  election,  and  through  .their  work  the  banks,  the  Dallas 
Advertising  League,  and  other  organization^  worked  on  behalf  of  that 
dfive.  The  Friends  distributed  published-  mffirmatiofi.  ljf\ey  spoke  at 
community  group  meetings.  They  staffed  information  centers,  not  • 
only  in  public,  high-traffic  areas,  byt  private  as  well.  * 

•  The  drive  for  public  funds  was  successful;  $10  million  was 

^     .given  by.  literally  thousands,  bfscho6l  children,  and  those 

distributing  the  proceeds  from  estates,  and  they  came  from  as  far 

•  away  as  the  Middle  East.  This  $10  million  was  added  to  $5  million  -in 
grant  aid  funds  and  $25  million  in  funds  voted  by  the  citizens  of 
Dallas.  Atter  the  election,  Lillian  Bradshaw  shared  my  pride  in  ome  of 
the  newspaper  headlines:  "Dallas  Voters  Approve  Basics:  Police, 

'  Fire,  and  Libraries."  The  Friend?  quietly  moved  onto  other  projects. 

The  se\:ond  important  element  in  this  relationship  with  the 
citizenship  is  the  library's  development  of  its  long-range  planning 
^  '     ^      ,      targets  and  objectives.  Its  program  is  prepared  for  my  office,  and  for 

approval  of  the  city  council,  based  on  citizen  contributions.secured 
\^  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Neighborhood  committees  were  held  throughout 

the  city,  chaired  by  members  of  th^rbrary  Advisory  Board.  Citizens  , 
were  encouraged  to  come  to  those  meetings  to  speak,  to  assist  in  the 
'  .        ^  planning,  andto  criticize  and  indicate  the  services  that  they 

wanted— that  they  considered  valuable. 

.  .       We  seek  to  tailor  library  service  programs-to  the  areas  they 

St  •      serve.  Communities  are  different,  and  library  services  need  to  be 

different  as  well.  Today  we  tend  to  suffer  from  the  delivery  of  service? 
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^  in  a  monolithic  kind  of  style,  from  a  cookie«cutt§r  kfnd  of  approach. 
.  We  need  tc3  innovate,,  we  need  to  experin^ent,  and  vye  need  to  risk- 
risk  success,  and  just  as  importantly,  not  be  Sffraid  to  fail.<; 

We  use  questionnaires  that  are  distributed  for  assessment  of 
public  opinion,  and  we  do  satisfaction  surVeys  of  a\\  those  who  use 
the  services  of  the  library.  The  grocery  stores  knd  drugstores 
cooperate  with  us,  so  that  we  can  distribute  our  surveys  through 
themes  a  means  of  securing  the  opinions  of  some  who  m^y  not  be 
using  tfre  libraries.  '  . 

• .       )  , 

'  The  library  invites  prominent  citizens  with  special  skills  to^^>^ 
consult  with  th^  staff,  so  that  the  best  of  economic,  social,,  and 
business  forecasts  can  be  used  in  our  library  planning.  We  find  that 
these  invitations  are  too  attractive  tp  bankers  ahd'industrialists  and 
government  officials^to  be  turned  down,  and  their  free  advice  and 
^forecasting  is  invaluable.  Of  course,  it  tends  to  involve  each  of  these 
""authorities  in  the  library  responsibilities  of  Kis  or  her  community. 

The  third  element  that  I'd  like  to  mention  is  the  availability,  in 
the  library,  not  only  for  the  people  to  participate  in  the  deciding  but 
also  in  the  work  of  the  library.  That's  an  opportunity  4hat  is  open  to 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  take  the  training,  and  150  of  those  people, 
have.  They  enrich  fhe  service  program  of  the  library  by  handling  ^  ' 
reading  proyams  and  story-telling  and  book  reviews  and  checking 
books  and  answering  the  telephone,  and  doin^  the  work  of  the 
library  in  vimially  every  way.  They  permit  the  library  to  be  something 
more  than  it^dherwise  could  possibly  be. 

In  essenpe,  then,  w,e.     ieve  that  local  involvement  by  those 
who  pay  the. bills  is  absolutely  necessary  for  service  satisfaction,  anl 
for  the  intelligent  and  continuing  support  of  city  government 
programs  and  k>nd  elections,  and  for  the  support  of  libraries. 

*  Today,  we  are  poised  here  with  you  at  the.gateway  to  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  and  the  rest  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  We're 
fresh  from  this  kind  of  an'expe/ience.  For  18  months  now,  35 
*?s|^eagues  and  I,  from  across  North  America,  have  struggled -for  a 
vision  of  the  future  of  the  21stXentury.  We've  come  to  see  that  we'll 
have  the  kind  'of  future  that  we  make  for  ourselves.  Our  future  will  be 
a  reflectron  of  our  will,  and  the  reflection  oT  our  pcpficiency  in 
management^^^  ^ 

We  came  to  see  a  fundamental,  if  not  revolutionary,  kind  of 
'change,  requiring  n|anagement.  It  would  be  a*great  pleasure  for  me 
to  describe  what  we  saw;  but  I  suggest  that  you  might  want  to  look  . 
forward  to  Alvin  Toffler's»book  that's  coming, out.  The  Third  Wave, 
because  it's  going  to  be  essential  that  we  explore  [k^  future,  if  we're 
going  to  conquer  it.  We  came  to  see  long-term  ecorjmic  and  social 
prosperity  as  a  possibility,  after  a  decade  of  management  for  severe ' 
economic  and  social  adjustments,  We  came* to  see  new  worlds  of 
service,  and  we  reported  our  views  and  our  conclusions  to  the 
Intematibna^  City  Management  Associatfon  last  month  at  our  annual 
meeting  in  f'hoenix/ 
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.  W.e've  talked  a  groat  deal, about  the  availability  ot  funding  ' 
and  we've  found  irf  our  own  experience  in  the  City  of  Ddllas  that  it 
an  inescapable  necessity, t)f  course— a  fundamental  necessity  It's  a 
great  temptation  for  all  of  us,  here  and  at.Kome,  to  view  our 
'    ambitions"  and  our  achievempnts  of  the  past,  and  the  limitations  on 
them,  as  having  been  limited  b^the  shortage  of  funding  It'.s  |ust  as 
■  tempting  to  view  the  prospects  tor  our  future  as,dependcMit  upon  the 
adequacy  of  funding  alone. 

If  I  could  make  a  special  point  with~-yQu  here,  it's  that  funding 
^\nd  achievement  rest  themselves  on  proficieneKo'  management  and 
mobilization  and  n"iarketing,  as  well  as  on  a  strategic  search  tor 
money.  We  need  \o  build  rewarding  associations  and  alliances.  We  ' 

•  -        need  to  build  programs  and  services  into  the -lives  of  the  people,  so 
'  they  are  at  once  a  part--Df  them  and  have  a"ilake  in  them.  And  we. 

need  to  do  that  .through  long-term,  consistent,  persistent  wqrk,  m  ■ 
►   "  '  building  a  favorable  reputation,  in  building  stature  in  the  community. 

The  community  that  tried  to  get  a  vision  of  the  future  came  to 
see  the  new  world  as  including  the  essential  city  It  came  to  see  the 
<  .    new  woild's  service  as  including  essential  public  services,  which,  in 
my  city,  if  you  will  recall  the  headline  in  the  Dallas  paper,  include 
not  only  police  and  fire  protc^ction,  but  library  sen/ice  as  well.  I 
submit 'that  your  city  should,  and  can,  and  has  to  include  library  _ 
service  as  a  pact  of  the  essential. city  of  the  future.  A  new  world  ot 
service  will  be  more  local.  It  will  be  aimed  at  communities  and 
/'  neighborhoods.  It  Will  be  more  locally  funded,  because 

circumstances  will  load  Federal  authorities  to  shift  funding  to  local 
>  jurisdictions,  and  citizens  won't  want  to.buy  back  the  local  discretion 

•  for  tailored  local  programs.  And  it  will  involve  local  citizens  investing 
'  their  tim'e  and  their  service  and  their  work  in  behalf  of  It.  •> 

Let  me  di.scuss  with  you^e  strategies ,of>urbatv service  that  wo 
'      ■  see  in  the  future*  as  a  part  of  the  maior  forces  of  change. during  the  . 

.    '  next  20  years.  These  strategies  may  affect  your  quest  for  expanded 

ancl  improved  librarie?;.       '  ■ 

.    '  .    We're  going  to  have  to  learn  ro  ^t  by  more  niQdestly  in  the 

•     future  The  era  ^  massive  growth  of  public  service,  more  money  and 
more  pebple,  is  over,  happily  so.  Budgets  arc?  i;oing  to  hav?  to  be 
fashioned  without  assuming  that  there  will  be  incremental  increases 
^  ^       and  growth  in  expenditures,  that  there  will  be  an  expanding  pie.  No 
'    longer  will  everyone  geji  a  larger  piece.  It's  going  to*  be  an  era,  m  the 
next  10  years,  of  the  policy  of  the  shrinking  p\e. 

^  *   And  there  wili;be  a  need  to  leverage  our  efforts  through 
securtng'the  resources  and  the  cooperation  of  the  private  sector  with 
'    ^     ,       thef)ublic  sector,  it  will  mean  more  joint  ventures,  using  private 

c^pitalior  public  ends.  It  wiH  niean  the  privatization  of  non-essential 
^  ^  *  services.  It  will  mean  h  greater  effort  \o  improve  the  local  climate  for 

private  sector  economic  activity,  so  that  the  private  sector  can  make 
that  greater  contribution  that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  .make. 

*  f  '  it'will  be  an  eta  of  greater  emphasis  ori,  and  need  for, 

volunleerism.  As  the'availability  of  distretionary  time  increases  in 
society  in  general,  a  special  effort  will  be  needed  to  encourage 
people  to  use  a  portion  of  that  time  tor  public  ends. 
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'       '  ' '  V  ^And  then  government  and  government  sei^ices  will  be 

Ibcarized.  Th?y  will  be  shiifted  to  communities. atjd  neighborhoods. 
We  thint<  this^rriay  be  the  wave  of  the  future.  Government  thai 
.concentrates  on  the  Community  orneighborhood  level  will  be  the 
kind  of  government  that  builds  support  with  the  citizens  of  the,  future. 
*  -  • '  It  fDay  also  be  the  best  way  for  the  citizens  to'help  themselves,  ^ 

•  without  the  need^or  government. 

^  ]  :  For  those  of  you  here  today,  such  fostering  of  involvement 

^  '  ^  .  encompasses  contacts  on  several  fronts— the  public  libraries  and  the 

citizen,  the  school  libraries  and  the  parent,  the'  university  library  and 
.         ^         'the  faculty  member, 'the  informational  specialist. and  the  consumer.*A 
network  of  library  service  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  pubjic,  and  that 
public  mus^^contribute.  We  can't  plan  and  market  any  enterprise  in 
the  vacuum  of  the  board  room,  regardless  of  whether  it's'the  board 
room  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city,  the  public  library  board,'the  > 
school  board,  the  board  of  regents,  a  private  board,  or  ^ven  the  City 
•    Manager  and  hiSrStaff.  <,  / 

From  my  own  experience  in  Dallas,  I  believe  the  success  of 
the  Dallas  Public  Library  comes  from  the  baseline.  It's  created, 
,   ^  approved,  funded,  and  enjoyed  i^y  local  participants,  and  it's  based 

on  planning  and  promoting  and  building  over  d  lOng  period  of  time.  ; 
In  Dallas,  we  believe  public  library  service  is  an  essential,  not  a 
luxury;  and  it's  going  to  be  a  part  of  that  centraLcommunity  of  the 
future.  .  •  * 

'   •     '  '  I  close  with  the  urging  that  we  join  the  public  and  private 

,   •*  '  sector  on  behalf  of  our  efforts  in  library  services.  Librarians  must  get 

out  itom  behind  their  desks  and  beco'me  active  in  jhe  community  at 
large,  become  influence-makers  on  civic  committees  and 
policy-naaking  boards  and  community  groups  in  the  private  sector.  ' 

Citizens  must  be  encouf^ged  toidiscuss  library  se^rvices  with 
.  ,  .  ,  appointed\and  elected  t)fficial5'.  On^  hars  so  much  to  offer  the  other. 

And  citizens  must  be  offered  the  opportunity,  even  encouraged,  to  ^ 
P^i't'^^ipate  far  beyon(J  the  decidingjhat  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
to  parrticipate  more  importantly  in  the  work'^of  the  library. 

The  21st  Century  will  require  the  associations  l.'ve  discussed,  .  ' 
]•      "         but  it  will  produce  the  service  program  wanted  and  needed  by  the  - 
people.  It  will  make^the  library  an  essential  service  in  the  essential 
'city  in  the  new  world!  There  is  nothing  more  local  than  a  Jibrary, 
nothing  so.tailored  or  personalized— the'library/ in  many  ways,  is  the  \ 
'    '  city.  And  it  will  be  a  better  future,  in  the -future. 

•n  one  of  your  recent  AmericanXibrary  Association 
c  publications,  I  was  particularly  impressed  to  read,  "Shaped  as  much 

by  those  who  use  them  as  by  those  .who  serve  in  them',  American  " 
^  ,  libraries.will  be  a  mirjor  of  our  society's  ac^iievement,  as  well  as  its  ' 

.  ^     '  •  potential."  In  this  age  of  change  and^diver^ily  and  stress  and  need  fpr 

adjustment,  it's  important^that  all  of  us  work  together  to  see  that  Jhis 
does  happen.  A  joint  partnership  with  your  local  municipal , 
representatives  may  be  something  like  a  marriage,  in  that  all  such 
P^rtner^hips^  pke  marriages,  aren't  made  in  heaven— but,  like  a  good 
marriage,  it's  worth  working  for  to  get. 
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Luncheon  Session 

Itemarks  of  Ralph  Nader 


MR;  NADER:  honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you're 
here  this  week  to  discuss  something  that  can.be  elusively,  abstract, 
tjnless  It's  made  more  concrete.  It  can  also  be  elusively  forgettable 

Information  is  power-  Unless  it's  viewed  as  ah  instrument  and 
reflection  of  power,  I  fear  that  we  might-get  too  immersed  in  the 
emphasis  on  the- new  technology,  the  new^software,  andjhe^new 
possibilities,  .without  involving  people,  name  groups^  and 
corporations  in  what  has' been  over  the  years  a  very  successful  power 
struggle  by,  not  surprisingly,  those  who  have  pov^r. 

When  'I  \y§s  at'lavy  school,  I  began  to^  look*£^  the  reasons  why  , 
the  law  overwhelmingly  ascribed  responsibility  to  drivers  in  crashes 
and  injuries  on  the  highway.  One  of  the  reasons,  andperKaps  the*  -  , 
most  important  reason,  is  that  the  law  reflected  the  availability. of  , 
information  about  traffic  crashed.  That  information  vyas^al^most 
exclusively  focused  on  driver  neglect,  driver  jleepmess,  driver  ' 
drinking— and  very  little  was  focused  og  the  role  of  the  vehicle,  the 
engineering  aspects  of  vehicle  crashes  and  injuries,  as  well  as  the  . 
role.of  the  highway  So  a'^sort  of  vicious  circle  occurred,  bec^ause  the 
law 'relied  on  a  v^ry^nar^w  information  base.  Lawyers  dealt  with;hat 
information  base,  and  the  lawsuits  revealed  driver-to-driver  combat< 
situations,  while  the  vehicles  on'the  highway  were  almost  totally 
neglected.  The  cases  wer'e  built  up  in  terms  of  precedents,  then  found  ^ 
their  way  into  the  faw  school  case  b6of:s,  and  -another  generation  of 
'  law  students  learned  it  that  way." 

%      Now,  why  was  there  so  little  information  about  automobile- 
deficiencies'and  highway  deficiencies,  is  a  question  I  asked. then.  It 
wa's  quite  clear  that  ifjnforrhation  was  publicly  available,  the  >, 
allocation  of  responsibility  would  not  focus  simply  on-the  driver,  but 
would  begin  focusing  on  the  highway  and  the  vehicle.   •     ^  ' 

Those  were  the  days  when  there  were  no  recalls,  when 
General  Motors  was  believed  to  be  able  to  do  no  wrong^^We  now 
know,  ot^ course,  that  the  vehicle's  tires,  brakes,  handling  syst&ms,  . 
and  lack  of  crash-worthiness  wer^  very  much  related  to  death  and 
injury  on  the  highway,  and  that  even  if  dwvers  were  negligent,  were 
involved  in  a  crash,  that  the  crash  could  be  survived  if  the  vehicle 
-,Vvas  built  for  safety.- Now  we  see  shoulder  harnesses,  seat  belts, 
iDadded  dash  panels,  collapsible  steering  Golumns,^and  the  air  b^^' 
:co)ning  up  in  the  1980's,  all  ty  try  to  reKi^e,  at  the  last  possible  \ 
minute,  thejnotorist  from  going  into  steel,  plastic,  or  glass.  With  tfae  , 
disclosure  of  this  infprmatinn,  because  of  congressi^al  hearings,Nt  ^ 
w^s  quite  clear  that  the  responsibility  had  to  be^shared  and.  - 
differentiated  between  manufacturers  of^motor  vehicles,  drivers,  and 
highways.         »     «         .  ^ 

It  was  really  interesting  that  whea.some  of  us  had  obtained 
this  information  in  the  late  I950's  and  the  19-6d's,;hat  it.was  very-  * 
difficult  to  get  it  out  to  the  public,  because  the  newspapers  andh 
magazines  had  no  tradition  of'discussing  or  reporting  information  that  . 
talked  about  brand-name  cars.  When  -I  was  vvorking  on  the'Corvair 
issue,' for  example,  for  a -few  months  the  newspapers  would' timidly 
refer  to  it, as  a  middle-sized  riear-engine  American  car.  They  didn-t 
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want  to  call  it  \vhat  it  was.  Now  that  taboo  is  broken.  Why?  Because 
the  information  that  was  obtained  from  a  few  engineerir>g  studies, 
patent  reports,  and  medical  school  studied *about  unsafe  cars  was 
■  taken  to  the  congressional  arena,,  and  because  there  were  _ 
.  congressional  hearings.  The  media  felt  that'they  could  report  it,  and 
nobody  could  call  up  and  say,  "Hey,  what  are  you  doing?" 

In  short,  the  lesson  is  the  following:  government  money 
funded  researclji  at  a  number  of  universities  on  auto  design  failures. 
The  reports  were  put  out  in  extremely  technical  fashion  and  with  very 
little'publicity  thrust  behind  them,  because  the  re'searchers  didn't 
want  to  nnake  waves.^They  just  wanted  to  contmue  to  get  grants,  and 
put  out  technical  reports.  There^was  no  bridge  between  the  technical 
reports  and  Main  Street,  USA.  That  bVidge  was  built  when  Congress 
conducted  a  hearing  and  the  national  press,  nightly  news,  and  • 
national  magazine  covered^  it.  Then  the  legislation  was  passed,  and 
the  staridards  are  being  fesUed  and  implemented,  although  not  2rs  fast 
as  they  should.  ^  *        '  ^ 

*  >         ^  4 

Why  did  it  take  so  long?  The  equipment  that  was^put  on  cars 
injh^'e  late  1960'^,  vyhich  is  now  saving  thousands' of  Ifves  in  crashes, 
was  available  ar>Vwf\ere  from  20  to  45  years  before  that,  and  not  just 
in  theoretically  described  patents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
principles  were  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  Archimedes,  who,  among 
some  of  his  unconscious  contributions,  gave^CM  a  great  deal. of  lead 
time,  whjch  it  didn't  take.        C  *  • 

Now,  this  information  did  not  start  getting  out  until  it  was 
viewed  as  a  power  struggle,  until  it  became  controve(;sial.  While 
there  may  be  other  ways  to  achieve  our  goals  in  the  information 
dissemination  world,  it's  a^pretty  good  idea  to^ask  the  questions 
about  monopolizations  of  power  and  how  controversy,  which  is  the 
lifeblood  of  democratic  dialogue,  can  be  deliberately  generated.  . 
There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  generating  controvetsy.  That's 
what  gets  people  thipking.  And  in  getting  controversy  generated,  ' 
based  on  the  facts  and  value  systems  that  have  to  be  applied  and 
recognized,  we  get  down  to  naming  names. 

The  experience  as  a  law  student  made'me  interested  in 
information  policy  in  goverjiment,  and  we  did  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
try  to  get  the  Freedom  of  lnfea:mation  Act  and  the  Privacy  Act  passed 
in  recent  years.  Again,  you  see,  irwas^a  real  power  struggle.  I  mean, 
who  could  be  against  Freedom  of  Information,  outside  of 
Washington,  ip.C.?  Plenty  of  people.  One  veteran  lawyer  once 
described  to  us  hi^reatesf  talent.  He  said,  "I  get  inforrViation  a  few 
hours  earlier  than  most  people."  Information  is  power.  ^ 

The  conT^>anies  in  this  town  who  have  lobby ing^off ices  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  suppress  information,  or  trying  to  giake 
sure  that  it  is  obtainable  only  by  people  who  can  hire  lawyers  and 
pay  them  thousands  of  dollars,  flight  now,  for  example.  Congress  is 
considering  a  greaterVade  secrecy  imposition  on  the  information  that 
the  Federal'Trade  Commission  gets  from  the.drug  industries  and  the 
oil  industries  and  the  medical  profession,  and  others'. 
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The  Freedom  of  Information 'Act  represented^a  shift-in  power, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Watergate  scandal  no  doubt,  but  still  . 
reflecting  the  demand  b'y  people  that  they  don't  want  a  government 
that  has  files  on  them,  and  keeps  these  files  secret  from  the  very 
people  whose  names  are  on  the  file.  Unlike  any  country  in  the  world, 
we  now  Can  write  the  FBI  and  the  CIA,  and  have  a  belter  chance X)f 
getting  personal  files  than  any  citizens  in  other  countries/While  the 
FBI  and  CIA  may  not  be-fullf  disclosing  these  files,  the  fact  that 
people  have  a  right  to  them  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  the  future. 

.  Let  me  run  throlt^  a  few  examples  on  information  as  power. 
Back  in  the  1930's,  the  asbestos  companies,  suth  as  Johns-Manville  ' 
Corporation,  knew  about  the  dangers  of^  asbestos  to  workers.  They 
kept  quiet.-As  a  result„according  to  Professor  Selikoff,' there  wil^be 
^200,000  or  more  people  dying  in  the  next  20  years  from  asbestqs 
contamination.  Thus,  lack  of  flow  of  information  is  a  life  and  death 
issue.  ■        '    •    ^  /  . 

It's  a  life  and  death. issue  in-our  ghettos,  as  well.  How  long 
ago  did  the  paint  n^anufacturers  and  others  know  about  lead-based, 
paint?  How  long  ago  did  people  in  official/capacities  in  the  cities 
know  about  ghetto  children's  practice  of  peeling  off  the  PiJint  from 
their  tenement  walls  and  eating  and  poisoning  themselves?  A  long 
time  ago.  But  action  didn't  start,  until  the  victims,  such  as  a  group  in 
New  York  City,  began  organizing,  and  began  de|nanding  that  fh'rs 
information  be  brought  out.  Again,  it  was  a  few  public  health  people 
putting  out  their  technical  reports— and  a  small  audience,  connecting 
\jp  with  the  victims,  organizing  and  reaching  a  much  larger  audience. 
It's  that  concentric  circle  of  audiences,  larger  and  larger  and  larger, 
with  each  group  having  a  role-to  play,  that  must  reflect  the 
metabolis^  of  this  whole  effort. 

Chemical  waste  dumps— let's  see  if  information  flovf  fiere  is  a 
life  anJ'^ath  issue.  Ask  the  people  at  Love. Canal,  al^ Niagara  Falls,  -  , 
^ho4jnwittingly  moved  into  houses,  350  of  them,  raised  their 
families,  above  one  of  the  deadliest  chemical  wasle^dumps  in  North 
America,  including  dioxin,  $n  oua^e  of  whichMn  wal^r  could  kill  a 
million  people.  Hooker  Chemical  Company,  which  filled  that 
chemical  was}e  dun^p,  in  the  1950's,^paved  it  over,  sold  it  to  Niagara 
Falls  for  a  dollar,  and  did  not  tell  the  city  and  the  community  what 
was  underneath.  As  a  result,  over  the  years,  birth  defects,  people 
getting  sick  in  mysterious  ways,  the  stuff  6jeeping  into  cellars,  into 
children's  playgrounds— fkially.  Hooker  Chemical  owned  up,  came 
to  Washington  and  testified.  "Why?"  a  member  of  Congress  asked 
,  the  executive  from  Hooker  Chemical,  "Why  didn't  you  disclose  this 
'  information?"  Answer:  "Because  we  were  afraid  of  being  suedf"  . 

So  the  flow  of  informatiqn  is  a  life  and  death  issue,  particularly 
now  that  there  are  some  40,000  chemical  waste  dumps  around  the 
country,  which  are  just  being  located  in  terms  of  the  public  access  to 
'  this  information— near  water  systems,  near  residential  areas,  near 
schools,  some"  of  them  only  a  few  feet  from  college  dormitories.; 

Another  illustration— campaign  contributions.  It's  interesting 
that  in  a  society  that  puts  such  a  great  premium  on  private 


ovc^nership,  vye  have  obstructed  the  public's  right  to  know  who  owns' 
Qur  Senators  and  Representatives.  Indeed,  we  can't  even  fi^d  out  who 
leases-them  tbese  days. 

Well,  now,  more  and  more,  the  information  is  becoming 
available,  buf  where?  It's  very  inaccessible.  It'5  so  inaccessible  that 
there  are  people  in  Washington,  full  time,  who  are  getting  the 
information  from  the  public  files  and  trying  to  disseminate  them  in  as 
small  a  way  afs  they  can.  This  should  be  available  at  the  push  of  a 
button.  '  '  , 

•  *  «- » 

You  want  to  see  who  you're  going  to  vote  for?  You  dial  a 
number,  or  you  get  a  printout,  or  you  go  to  the  library,  and  it  s  there. 
And  it's  there  in  much  greater  detail  than  it  is  now  on  the  public 
record,  which  brings  up  another  problem* of  how  you  put  the 
information  in  shape  before  it's^clisseminated. 

Recently  we  were  involved  'in  getting  the  Community  / 
-  Reinvestment  Act  through  Congress.  It  tells  people  in  the  community 
about  the  moneys  they  go  and  put  in  their  community  banks,  savings 
and  loans,  and  other  banks;  that  they  are  entitled  to  know  where  the 
ncioney  is  invested,  if  at  all,  in  their  comm'unity.  This  Act  requires  that 
the  banks  in'form  the  community  of  their  mortgage  lending  locales,  $o 
people  can  say,  ''Walt  a  minute — we'r6  putting  th§  money  in  the 
bank,  and  you're  not  bringing  it  back  into  the  community.  You're 
redlining  our  community,  and  this  leads  to  further  deterioration  of  our 
*    community  and  our  home  values.  Then  the  insurance  companies 
come  along  ^nd  begin  to  redline  too;  and  before  we  know  it,  we've 
losf  our  community." 

Again,  information  is  very  critical  to  those  kinds  of  issues, 
because  they  involve'a  shift  of  power.  If  you've  got  the  information, 
you're  ^oing  to  have  more  power  toi^^allenge  the  banks  on  the 
'    redlining  issue.  - 

And  the  handicapped.  For  years,  we've  been  trying  to  gel 
information  on  one  of  the  cruelest  consumer  impacts  of  afll. 
Sometfmes  you  can  test  the  morality  of  institutions  like  corporations 
by  asking,/'How  do  they  treat  the  weakest  people,  the  most 
vulnerable  people  in  the  society?"  And  look  at  the  way  corporations 
treat  people  who  have.to  have  prosthetic  devices,  or  wheelchairs, 
and  the  unconscionably  high  prices  and  deficient  designs  of  these 
life-necessary  equipments.  There's  a  wheelchair  produced  by  one 
company  in  England — it's  more  than  twice.the  price  in  this  country! 
Getting  that  kind  of  information  out  began  ^o  stimulate  the  ' 
^  Organization  of  Disabled  People,  and  of  course  it  was  ^  two-way  ^ 
street.  They  demanded  it^  and  they  got  more  of  it.  But  it  still  has 
hardly  made  a  dent  in  these  critical  areas,  because^  once  again,  tl;ie 
basic  inforitiatron.  is  not  readily  availably".  It  requires  not  only 
dissemination,  it  requires  the  power  of  law  to  get  this  information  to 
show  price-fixing,  pro^ct-p^g,  and  other  illegal  activities. 

We  must  emphasize  that,  even  if  you  have  a  distribution 
system  thM's  very  accessible  and  free,  you've  got  to  have  legal 
processes  and  citizen  organizations  and  research  to  produce  the 


information.  Although  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of  information 
yet  to  be  disseminated,  there  are  many  areas  where  the  information  is 
quite  inadequate,  or  not  understandable  even  if  it  is  disseminated.  . 


Take  the  issue  that's  now  increasing  controversy— the 
Educational  Testing  Service  mOltiple  choice  standardized  test.  For 
years  students  have  been  willing  to  be  judged  by  atestmg  system  that 
was,  in  reality,  not  objective,  not  scientific,  and  not  predictive.  Here 
is  an  institution,  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  with  mo/e  than  80 
percent  of  the  market,  which  defined  what  aptitude  and  intelligence 
are.  Then;  through  the  exaggerated  acceptance  of  its  tfest  scores  by  ^ 
admission  officials  at  colleges  and  universities,  it  proceeds  to  allocate 
the  educational  opportunities  and  career  roles  of  millions  of  people. 


That  is  povVer.  If  a  governmentlagency  had  that  much  power, 
there  would  be  a  revolt  against  it.  But\t  isn't  a  government-agehcy, 
rt'-s  a^private  institution  in^Princ^eton,  NeW  Jersey,  which  does  this.  It 
has  more  customers^  in  a  'year  than  Ford's  and  'Cental  Motors'  new  ^ 
car  customers  combined^-Eor  years,  the  basis  for  these  jests  and 
questions  was  not  available\o  their  victims,  the  studen'ts.  For  years, 
the  questions  themselves,  and  the  answers,  were  not  available,  except 
once  in  1972  when  the  bar  exam  tests  were  rey^aled  publicly,  and 
two  law  professors  who  ra;i  the  coaching  courses  for  th^  bar  exam 
for  the  law  school  graduates'here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  took  the  test, 
and  disagreed  on  25  percent  of  the  questions. 

The  validity  studies,  which  in  effect  are  supposed  to  predict 
how  students  will  perform  educationaTtVv  wfere  not  disclosed  after  the 
test  scores  came  in  to  be  evaluated.  The  students  decided  to  say, 
"Enough  of  this;  enough  of  this  secrecy.  We're  going  to  get  an 
inforrrfation  flow  going."  By  a  coordinated  lobbying  effort  in  Albany, 
culminating  in  a  law.  Truth  in  Testing,  signed  by  Governor  Carey  in 
July,  starting  in  1980  the  test  scores,  the  questions,  and  the  answers, 
V/ill  have  to  be  made  public,  as  well  as  the  validity  studies.  So  now 
teachers,  educators,  parents,  students,  and  others  outside  the  tight 
circle  of  the  ETS  family  can  took  over  this  major  measuring  rod  of  the 
future  opportunities  of  students. 


And  what  do  these  tests  test?  They  do  not  test  iridiy^als' 
creativity,  idealism,  judgment,  experience,  wisdom,  determination. 
We  are  a  specialized,  highly  industrial  society,  and  as  a  result  the^ 
students'  curriculum  tends  to  be  shaped  increasingly  in  anticipation 
of  the  multiple  cboice  standardized  test.  There  is^less  emphasis  on 
writing  the  English  language,  perhaps  less  emphasis  even  on  reading. 
I  mean,  with  spatial  relations,  why  do-you  need  to  know  how  to 
read?  All  you  need  to  know  i.s  how  to  roll  your  eyes  just  right. 

This  information  flow  is  beginning  to  shift  power  to  the 
consumers  of  multiple-choice  testing,  to  challenge  the  basis  for  this 
fo|m  of  testing.  Why  is  it  given  such  an  exaggerated  significance?  To 
what  extent  does  it  degrade  the  premium  which  should  be  put  on 
what  students  have  done,  in  contrast  to  what  they  have  marked  in  a 
three-hour  tim^pressure  morning  in  October  or  April;  or  on  other- 
attributes  of  Hie  students,  which  now  have  no  entrance  value  because 
they  don't  come  under  the  multiple-choice  rubric?  ^  .  * 
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Well,  the  battle  goes  op.  The  Truth  in  Testing  law  was  passed, 
and. now  there  are  forces  trying  to  repeal  it.  Some  of  the 
administrators  of  the  test  ^re  saying  they're  going  to  pull  out  of  New 
York,  because  they  can't  make  up  new  questions  fast  enough —  ^> 
which,  of  course,  is  belied  by  internal  records  of  ETS  itself,  which 
will  soon  be  made  available. 

The  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education  himself, 
Gordon  Ambach,  has  testified  against.the  bill,  and  is  going  to  make 
sure  that  the  regulations  under  the  bill  are  such  as-to  vitiate  this  law.  ( 
This  is  something  which  has  to  be  much  more  open,  and  mu^  more 
open  to  focus.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  questions  and  answers  afwT" 
the  validity  studies  are  going  to  be  on  file  at  the  New  York  State  ^ 
Department  of  Education.  They  have  to  be  reproducible  by  people 
who  can  go  and  make  copies  at  a  relatively  inexpensive  price,  not 
just  to  go  and  look  at  .them  and  be  prohibited  from  copying  them 
down.  ' 

The  importance  of  information  flow  as  a  system  of  power  has 
to  relate  to  specific  policy  questions  that  are  coming  up  for  us  right 

^now  in  the  U.S.  Government.  Number  one,  the  U.S.  Census  has 
become  an  information  tool  for  business,  but  not  very  much  an 
information  tool  for  citizens.  It's  also  an  information  tool  for 
government  administrators.  People  in  neighborhoods  who  want  to 
organi;:e  around  certain  causes  shoold  be  able  to  ^et  the  Kind  of 
information,  on  a  neighborhood  basis,  that  the  Census  Bureau  is'* able 
to  obtain  and  make  public — the  demographic"*information  and  the 
like;  which  means  that  some  .of  the  census^racts  have  to  be 
redesigned  to  correlate  with  actual  neighborhoods.  In  the  past,  we 
have  tried  to  get  th©  Census  Bureau  to  pay  more  attention.  They've 
recognized  the  need  for  it,  but  I  guess  they  have  enougK  trouble  just 

♦  getting  out  the  Census  in  the  next  few  months  to  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  But  it"^  really'Tmportant— this  is  the  major  public  information- 
gathering  systeni  we  have,  and  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  it. 

Secondly,  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Here  is  a  classic 
illustration  which  libraries  should  note— boredom  as  a  camouflage 
device.  Any  time  someone  tells  you  that  ^n  institution*is  boring, 
watch  out,  because  that  is  its  main  defensive  weapon.  It  is  so  boring 
that  nobody  wants'to  look  into  it.  The  People's  P/inter,  that's  what  it 
was  supposed  to  be  when  it  was  set  up  iirthe  Civil  War  period.  And 
it's  a  long  ways  from  that.  Well,  we  put  out  this  report,  and  I 
remember  I  was  trying  to  get  reporters  interested  in  it,  and  they  saicT, 
"What,  the  GPO?"      '  '  * 

Well,  the  GPO  is  the  Printing  Office,  the  distributor,  and  has  a 
lot  to  distribute.  But  its  prices  have  been  skyrocketing.  I  grew  up  on 
the  GPO.  I  used  to  get  reports  for  a  dime,*1^een,  twenty  cents.  The 
"baby  care  pamphlet,  which  was  20  cents  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  $1 
or  more.  Congressional  Record  prices  quadrupled  in  the  last  few 
years.  They  say  it's  dueHo  paper  price  increases — well,  part  of  that  is 
true,  but  part  of  it  is  that  ihe  Congress  is  pressuring  the  GPO  to  be  a 
pay-as-ypu-go  situation.  And  that,  to' me,  is  contrary  to  the  entire  . 
inspirational  philosophy  of  the  Governnrent  Accounting  Office.  It  is  - 
not  to  be  ^pay-as-you-go.  It  is  to  be  a  service,  perhaps  not  free,  but 
it  is  to  be  a  service. 
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It  also  shocid  be  a  defender  of  the  reader's  interests.  It  should 
bargain  in  a  tougher  way  with  the  Cartel  knqwn  as  the  paper  industry. 
After  all,  it's  a  big  buyer  of  paper.  Jt  should  clevelop  a  remainder 
situation.  J  was  shocked  to  hear,  a  few  years  ago,  that  they  shred 
reports  when  the  number  of  orders  falls  belew  a  certain  level.  So  in 
1971  they  shredded  3,000  copies  of  a  tremendous  compendium  on 
the  automobile  industry,  put  out  byjhe  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  Of  course,  they  don't  promote  these.  No  wonder  there 
are  no  orders.  They  even  shredded  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  Report  on  the  Watergate  Scandai,>ecause  they  said^ 
nobody  was  demanding  it.  Well,  why  don't  you  put  out  a  remainder? 
Why  don't  you  say,  "Anybody  wants  to  pay  postage,  we'll  ship  them 
out  free?"  They  haven't  done  that.  Every  week,  they  are  destroying  . 
iraportant  publications— not  just  ones  that  are  legitimately  obsotete 
and  havp  to  be  replaced  with  updated  substitutes,  but  important 
information  which  will  be  out  of  print  probably  forever,  except  for 
the  few  libraries  that  may  have  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  and 
keep  them.  , 

The  Federal  Government's. information  pobcy  has  got  to  be  an 
issue  of  very  high  visibility.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  relate  it  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  individuals  all  over  the  country  in  their  respective 
roles7  whether  they're  consumers  or  taxpayers  or  tenants  t)r/lisabled 
people  or  minority -groups.  It  has  to  relate  to  their  special  needs. 
/ 

You  see,  nothing  ever  happens  in  terms  of  citizen  action 
unless  tViere  are  issues  of  justice  and  injustice  within  the  particular 
subject  that  is  being  considered.  Information  policy  and  information 
services  have  exuded  too  much  of  a  technical  appearance— that  it's 
primarily  just  learning  what's  available^lt'^  got  to  be  given  the'-  -  ; 
lifeblood  of  the  classic  struggles  between  competing  power  groups, 
between  perpetrators  and  victims,  because  that's  what  it's  all  about. 
People  keep  information  from  other  people,  in  order  to  control  them 
more.  If  you  have  to  ajdjust  your  behavior  to  certain  standards  that 
are  established  by  technical  standards  groups,  or  Educational  Testing 
Service,  and  you  don't  have  the  information  to  Challenge  and  review 
these  standards,  you're  going  to  be  a  prisoner  of  these  standards.  So  it 
'has  to  involve  the  texture  of  these  kinds  of  struggles. 

•  /    ,  The  oldest  focrn  of  exchange  in  human  history  is  barter,  where 
p'l^ople  came  out  of  two  gSves  and  exchanged  tWngs.  Now,  because 
of  computer  systems  that  are  available,  b^ter  incoming  back.  But  it 
isn't  simpfy  A  bartering  with  B,  but  A  feeding  information  about  what 
A  wants  to'barter  into  a  computer  information  system,  along  with  B, 
C,  D,  Ev  F,  G,  etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  connections  can  be  made.  So 
here  you  have  the  old-fashioned  system  of  exchange  coming  t)ack — 
there's  about  $250  million  a  year  now  in  barter,  and  growing— both 
between  businesses  and  between  consumers,  because  of  increasing 
deployment  of  the  computer  tecljnologies.  ' 

What  does  that  tell  us?  It  really  tells  us- that  the  question  of 
whotletermines  the  democratic  use,  or  the  non-deniocratic  use,  of 
information  technology  is  a  top-agenda  item.  \ 

I  once  spoke  with  some  computer  people  on  the  West  Coast; 
ind  I  said,  "You  know,  I've  heard  all  about  what  you're  doing.  But 
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there's  one  consistent  theme  to  atl  your  hardware,  and  that  is  that  it 
is  all  aligned  on  tfee  selling  side  of  the  ecortomy,  not  on  the 
consumer  side/'  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  devejop  consumer 
information  systems/  such  as  data  about  <Jifferent  prices  of  insurance 
policies,  auto  insurance  policies,  or  different  effectiveness  of 
detergents,  or  different  durabilities  of  safety  of  cars,  and  then  provide 
it  as  a  service?" 

And  they  said,  "Well,  you  certainly  dop't  think  we  haven't  ^  ^ 
thought  of  that."  I  said,  "Maybe  you  have,  but  why  haven't  you  cJbne 
it?"  And  fh5y  said,  "You  can't^Serve  two  masters."  You  see? In  other 
words,  they're  serving  the  selling  side^with  their  computer  material* 
and  software,  and  they're  not  about  to  cross  the  line^^ind  eqaip  with 
information  power,  based  on  brand-qame  differentiation,  consumers, 
who  can  reject  certain  auto  insurance  poliqies  and*  certain  detergents  • 
and  certain  cars.  In  just  that  one  reply  they  showed  how  clearly 
information  control  is  very  much' the  power  game'^ttrat  is  played  for  a 
good  deal  of  our  gross  national  firoduct. 

Now,  how  do  we  get  out  of  this  situation?  First  of  all,  we 
should  remember  that  this  room  right  here  has  been  witness  in  the 
past  to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  enthusiastic  conferernce-goers, 
and  enthusiastic. political  party  members.  They've  streamed  out  the  , 
doors,  spying  wL^t  a  terrific  conference,  it  was  exhilarating;  fingering 
their  resolUtions,W,  in  this  case,  bundhng'the  resolutions.  Then,  back 
out  in  the  hustings,  the  energy  seems  not  to  be  focused,  because 
what  needs  to  be  done  is  to  have  an  implementation  section  after 
yoL3  finish  the  resolutions  sections. 

And  so  I  hope  that,  before  you  disperse  all  over  the  country, 
you  will  really  put  the  heat  on  and  get  the  conferences  or  meetings  , 
going  to  develop  what  has  to  come  out  of  this  conference,  which  is  a 
citizen  lobby  that  fans  out  throughout  the. country.  And  the  first  thing 
you've  got  to  figure  out  is  what  you're  going  to  call  the  citizen  lobby. 
I  would  advise  you  not  to  call.it  the  Citizen  Lobby  on  Information- 
and  Library -Service.  -  -  - 

.  In  the  Ffje^dom  of  Information  fight,  there  was  a  slogan  that  . 
wafso't  the  best,  but  it  was  better— it  was  called  "The  Right  to  Know." 
Because  tha^  you  see,  indicates  that  the  rlght  to  know. is  being  ^ 
opposed' It  indicates  there's  a  power  struggle  here.- The  problem' with 
libraries'  is  they  also  haVd  had  a  dull  image.  You  don't  think  of  a 
librari'an  on  a  white  horse,  moving  off  into  the  horizon.  And  as  long 
as  they  have  a  dull  irriage,  ^nd  an  image  of  worried  tranquility,  ' 
they're  going  to^see  this  society's  support  for  them  decline — and  not 
fust  because  of  Proposition  13.  To  give  you  an  example,  when 
Howard  jarvis  was  challenged  on  the  consequences  of  Proposition 
13,  almdst  nobody  sairf,  "It  was  your  effort  that  led  to  the  decline  of 
.tax  support  for  libr/aries."  They  don't  think  they  can  make  many 
points  that  way.  1 

■'Now,  how  doe^'this  change?  First  of  all,  it  changes  by  having 
controversial  people  at  Friends  of  the  Library  ipe^fings  and  at  library 
convocations..  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  a  lot  of  cOntrTJversial  people, 
and  you  should  have  a  Jist  of  controversial  people  speaking  at  your 


library.  There  is  no  better  way  td  get  home  the  point  of  the  need  for 
information  flow.  You  also  get  good  newspaper  copy. 

/ 

Th.e  second  chanige  is  that  libraries  have  to  reach  out  more. 
When  they  see  a  chemical  waste-dump  situation  they  should  take  a 
part  in  that  struggle,  to  get  tSat  information  off,  both  as  individual 
libraries  and  together.  They  should  dem*and,  for  example,  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Ag^ncy,  which  is  collecting  the  mformation 
about  40,000  cheitlical  waste  dumps,  find  a  way  to  make  it  available, 
with  an  exhibit  in, the  libraries.  So  you  have  an  exhibit  in  the  library, 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  which  in  effect  s^ys  tl>at  information  is  not 
milk  toast.  You  show  pictures  of  waste  dumps,  and  materiaf^,  and  * 
adj^resses  where  peqprie  can  go  and  get  information.  We  need  more 
adfclfesses  of  groups,  so  people  can  go  and  get  information  'beyb(;jd 
what  th^e  lijirary  has.   /  -  ^  • 

After  a -whole  decade  of  citizen  activity  in  Washingtdn,  finally,*^.^. 
a  groifp  put  together  this  compendium  called.  Periodicals  of  Public  \ 
Interest  Organizations.  It's  just  a  page  on  each  consumer  ^ 
environmental  grouR,  and  other  groups',  publications.  This  is  the  type 
of  thing  which  libraries  should  have,  so  that  people  could  look 
through  them  and  say,,  "Oh,  here  are  the  addresses,  and  I  will  send 
for  it."  That's  a  primitive  way,  to  begin.  Some  day  it  will  go  over  in 
an  electronic  fashion  much  more  efficiently. 

•  You  can  get  the  government  to  supply  you  with  these  kinds  of 
exhibits,  and  these  kinds  of  current  topics.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would  be  very  happy  to  work  with 
libraries' to  supply  them  with  grapjiic  material  or  hew  car  technojogy, 
air  bag:  technology,  dealing  with  traffic  safety.  And  they  would  love 
to  have  that  kind  of  information  system.  Sometimes  they  don't  even^ 
think  of  libraries,  you  see,  and  you've  got  to  make  them  think  of 
libraries  in  that  context. 

To  give  you  an  illustration  of  anotjier  perception  that  has  to  be 
developed — in  this  country  the  public  owns  a  great  deal  of  fyoperty, 
h,ui  we  don't  control  it. .The  public  owns  the  airwaves;  the  television 
and  radio  companies  control  it.  Workers  own  half  a  trillion  dollars  of 
pension  monies;  banks  at^  insurance  companies  control  and  invest  it 
their  way.  Consumers' ownlhalf  a  trillion  dollars  of  assets  in  mutual 
life  insurance,  and  another  rfalf  a  trillion  in  savings  anjd  loan  deposits; 
but  the  companies  and  the  banks  control  it  and  manage  it.  \he 
public  owns  most  of. the  oil  and  gas  which  ^ill  be  found  in  this, 
coyntry,  because  it's  going  to  be  found  on  public  lands,  onshore  and  . 
offshore;iyet  the  oil  companies,  under  le'^ses  that  are  very 
inexpen^ve,  control  that  oil  and  gas.  So  the  idea  is  to  take  what  we 
own,  and  move  to  control  it: 

.  ,      We  can  start  with  the  public  airwaves.  The  idea  that  Morris 
the  Cat  has  a  greater  informational  contact  with  200  million  • 
Americans^  on  the  public  airwaves,  than  200  mijiion  Americans  have 
themselves,  on  those  same  pubUc  airwaves,  is  an  absurdity.  Two 
hundred  million  Americans  can  hardly  get  on  television,  unless  they  , 
make  a  spectacle  of  themselves  before  City  Hall  or  something.  And  a 
lot  of  people  don't  like  to  have  to  make  a  spectacle  of  themselves.** 
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Citizen  Concerns 


So*  together  with' the  Naftional  Citizens  Committee  on 
Broadcasting  and  a  ngmber  of  other  supportive  groups,  we  have 
proposed  to  Congress  something  very  simple.  But  it's  only  simple 
when  you  clear  away  certain  perceptions.  If  you  don't  have  tF)e 
perception  that  you  own  the  public  airwaves,  you'll  be  satisfied  ^^fith 
a  little  Fairness  Doctrine  here,  and  a  little  correction  there,  and  a 
little  ascertainment  over  there.  But  if  you  think  you  own  it,  which  is 
true,  and  \ha{  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is  leasing,  this 
valuable  property  for  a  pittance  to  the'television  and  radio  stations — 1 
believe  a  Kew  York  television  station  pays  les^  than' $8,000  a  year  fc^r 
its  license — then  you'll  make  the'proposal  which  is  what  we've 
called  the  AudiefKe  Network  Proposal.  That  is,  'that  either  by 
legislatiorr  or  by  FCC  regulation,  an  audience  network  is  chartered; 
let's  say-it'-s  chartered  by  Congress. 

It  is  a- consumer  group,  open  to  anybody  who  wants  to  join  for 
$5  per  y^ar 'dues — ar\y  viewers  or  listeners,  whoever  in  the  country 
wants  to  join.  It  is  brganized  on  a  local  and  a  national  basi^.  It  has  a 
proficient  staff  of  programmers,  reporters,*  and  others  to  fill  up  one 
hour  of  prime  time  a  night  on  ev^ry  radio  and  television  station.  This 
congressionally-chartered  audien'ce  network , would  get  back  one  hour 
of  its  pro^tv,.^o  that' this  great  c^Jmmunications  system  of  ours  can 
reflect  diversify  and  values  aod  controversy  and  taboo  subjects  which 
are  now  not  getting  on  television  these  days.  Give  us  back  one  hour 
of  our  property,  Sf^  that  we,  an  open,, accessible  audience^roup,  can 
program  it.  ^ 
»     ^  * 

^       This  is  very  impQ^tti'nt^dr  your  partlcuter  purposes,  because  ' 
you've  got  to  step  back  and  dig  in,  in  order/o  go  forward.  How  are 
we  going  to  achieve  the  public  literacy  thafl  we're  talking  about 
concerning  the  new  technology  and  its  avjailab'ility?  How  are  we' 
goinglo  reach  people?  How  do  you  pull  yourself  up  by  your  own 
bootstraps  if  vou'din^'t  have  aqcess  to  ^^ass  Communications  ^ 
system?  It's  tfj^  audience  network  c6ndepl^>that  will  give  you  thai. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  media  coalition  group  has  already  developed, 
based  ojl  labor,  neighborhood,  cpmmunity,  and  consumer  groups. 
They  have  met  with 'the  television-redio  broadcast  executives,  and 
they've  got  a  little  manual  on  how  you  can  form  your  own  media  '  ! 
coalition  group.  #  « 


The  second  instrument  of  citizen  organization,  in  terms  of  shift 
of  power  in  this,  area,  is  an  information  ^operative^. -Some  of  ypu 
may  not  know  that  in  a.few  days  or  weeks  the  Natipnal  Consumer . 
Cooperative  Bank  will  open  its  doors.  Created  by  Congress,  signed 
into  law  in  August,  1978,  this  is  one  of  the  few  great  victories  of  the 
consumer  movement  and  the  farmer  co-op  movement  in  recent  years. 
This  bank  will  be  able  to  extend  loan^nd  technical  assistanceXo  all 
»^  kinds  of  consumer  co-ops — the  traditional  ones,  such  as|iealth  - 
co-ops,  housing  co-ops,  food  co-ops,  repair  co-ops,  and  the  new 
ones,  such  as'prjergy  co-ops,  and-infprrriation  and  communication 
'co-ops.  What^you  should  do  is  try  to' develop  a  series  of  [irpposals,  or 
^  sit  down  with  thfeiiank's  staff  ip^a  few^weeks,  to  see  what  the 

opportunities  aiV"^    ,   -  / 
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•  Thtf^infor^ation  co-pp  can  be  the  fundamental,  bedrock  co-op 
of  them 'all;  it  is  what  spreads  |^h^  information  about  oth^r  co-ops, 
among  other.thingl  "As  some  of^you  may  have  heard,  there's  a  small 
group  in  fJew  York  that's  tryipg  to  develop  a  long-distance  telephone 
co-op,  using  the  new.technojpgical  opportunities.  That  is 
tremdndously.exciting— the  grass  root,  funded,  operating  consumer 
group,  focusing  on  information  aqcess  and  flow.  It  can  be  connected 
with  libraries  or  with»other  bipre  established  institutions,  probably  to 
a  great  mutual  ad\^antage. 

The  third  pojnt  \s  the  Friends  of  the  Library  and  liferar^  support 
groups.  Tlie  American  Libra/y  Association  needs  to  hire  one.or  two 
people  who  have  alWig  histoYy  pf  success  in'org^nizing  agftation,  so 
they  can.develop  a  bard-cpre  group  in  each  community  to  focus  on 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  who  will  ,w^r-whoop,  without  % 
thinking,  a  $35  billidn,  obsolete'  nonsense  iriass4ransi,t  system  for  MX 
missives;  but  they  will  cut  down,  o^  give  a  real  hard  time,  to  a 
fraction  of  the  amoiiiit  of  mi©ney  for  libraries.  ^ 

^  If  you  .don't  hav^  information  systems,  people  won't  know 
what  a  complete  w.hite  elephant  monster  the  MX  missile  mass  transit 
system  is.  Mass  transit  for  missiles  ah^ad  of  people;  amd  it  doesn't  ^ 
even  work.  The  Trident  submarine^ how  runs  roughly -1^1.4  to  $1«5sj^ 
billion  a  submarine.-4t's  a  new  su^fjiarine^tKat  can'*destroy  400  cities. 
It's  replacing  a  smalfer  s^b  which  ^oOttf  ^nt/  destroy*  1 00  cities. 
What  is  the,  annual  Pederal  support  for  libraries?  Ifs  a  lot  less  than  a  , 
Trident  submarine.* A  Martis^visiting  this  coufitry  would  never  * 
believe  it.^    ^  ,  . 

We  can  go  DVf  lateji^t  greater  length,  in  terms  of  thelV^rarles'  * 
support  groups,  bat  thgy.  reality  have  got  to  become  much  more  a  part 
of  the  ferment  and  the  movement'in  their  cpmmunities  for 
information  materralS|t^hen  there's  a  fight  about  city  hall  being 
s&Vetive  on  something; the 4ibraries  should  take  a  role.  They  should  \ 
go  to  the  citi2en$'^  groups  and  say,  "We  can  make  this  information 
accessible."  This  is  somethings  which  libraries  obviously  have  not 
wanted  to^get  involved  in, -but  maybe  1f  they  have  a  support  structure^ 
that  can  be  done  l^y  pro;<y. 

Fmally,  the  fotcrysDn  elementary  and  high  school  educatiop. 
Millions  of  youngsters  are-going  through  school  these  days,  and 
graduating,  and  they  don't'pyen  know  hcnu^o  read.  They  have 
absolutely  no  idea  of  whatotizen^  and  consumer  skills  ^re,  and  that 
is  not  acctdental.  You^do  not  rgn  youngsters  through  four,  eight,  \2 
years  of  education  or  more,  aad  have  therti  come  out  without  any  ^ 
citizen'and  consumer  skills,  ^accident. 

'  Developing  citizen  and  consumer  skills  means  going  into  the 
comfriunity  to  do  research?.  Tt  qjieans  intervie'wing;  and  it  means 
equating  value  systems  with  knowledge,  and  bridging  knowledge  to 
action.  It  means'challengingjhe  analytic  skills  of  young,  imaginative 
minds  before  they're  stilled  by  traditional  education  formats.  That  can 
be  very  upsetting  to  the  power  structure  in  a  community — and  most 
educational  institutions  are  merely  a  reflection  of^he  way  power  is 
divided  beyond  the  dooFways. 


The  question  is,  "What  c^n  be  done,  in  a  rapjd  fashion  to  g6t 
the  students  to  learn  about  the  new  technology,  to  learn  about  the 
important  uses* of  information  fof  developing  citizeo  and  consurper 
skills.  I  mean,  do 'high  school  graduates  know  anything  about  how  to 
in/luence  Congress?  Do  they  know  the  various  levers  of  power  and 
access?  Do  they  know  how  to  get  information?  The  same  is  true  \^th^ 
city  hall.  Do  they  know  anything  about  the  mdustnes  that  are 
determining  the  air  and  tjie  water  they  breath^  right  m  their  own 
community Do  they  know  anything  about  the  tax  system?  Do  they 
know  hoWto  buy  anythfng,or  not  to  buy  anything? 

Most  students  don't  know  anything  about'nutrition.  All  of  thei^ 
eat.  What  do  you  wap^t  to  drink?  Give- (Tie  a  Coke.  What  do  you  want 
\o  eat?  Give  me  a  hot  dog — the  pink  torpedo.  They  don't  l<;now 
what's  in  it,  and, they' re  eating  it.  It's  one  thing  not  to  knovy  what's 
going  on;  it's  another  thing  not  to  know  what's  going  o*n,  and  then 
swallow  it.  Your  average  hot  dog  is  29  percent  fat,  ft  percent  water,^ 
miscellaneous  percentages  pf^easoning  and  coloring  agents  (which* 
are  going  to  be  banned  soonjTand  debris  like^odent  remains  and 
things  like  that,  an^  substandard  meat  products  with  low  protein, 
including  crushed  bone  anirope  strands.  You  know,  if  high  school 
students  knew  that,  fhey  might  wonder  a  bit  and  might  ask  questions 
about  nutrition. 

These  kinds  of  consumer  and  citizen  skills  require  an  opening 
to  new  or  old,  but  unavailable,  sources  of  information;  and  it  can 
cgme  so  beautifully  and  ^o  quickly  and  so  graphically,  through  ' 
modern  technology.  So  I  do  hope  that  some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
curriculum  expansion,  to  extracurricular  activity,  to  get  a  foothold 
,^nd  sort  of  qualify  before  It  gets  into  the  curriculum  pattern  itself. 

Outside  of  school,  perhaps  we  would  further  many  of  your 
resolutions  if  we  dettloped,  around  the  country,,  consumer  clinics 
and  citizen  training  clinics.  Not  the  kind  where  you  pick  up  a  civics 
book,  open  it,  and  say,  "Our  Government  is  divided  into  three 
branches,  legislative,  judicial,^and  executive,"  Citizen  training  clinics 
like  we're  developing,  AndMet  me  tell  you,  from  our  preliminary 
feedback  we've  seen  that  people  are  hungry  for  this  kind  of 
information.  They  want  to  know  how  tp  do  reconnaissance  on  the 
local  supermarket.  They  want  to  know  how  to  analyze  property  tax 
records,  and  see  that  the  big  companies  are  grossly  underpaying,  and 
they're  paying  more  than  they  should  be  F^yitig.  They  want  to  know 
these  things.  They  want  to  know  abpgt  credit  and  insurance.^^They 
come,  and  they  stay  the  whole  day.  They're  sorry  the  time  is  up  at 
5:00 — a  whole  day  of  a  consumer  training  clinic. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  have  a  lot  of  fun.  And  perhaps  that  is 
th'e  basic  discovery,  that  citizen  and  consumer  training  and  citizen 
involvement,  such  issues  that  you're  confronting  this  week,  are  not 
just  a^chore.  They  are  a  pleasure.  They 'are  a  privilege..  Jhey  should 
be  fun.  . 
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Resolutions 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  meeting  is  now  called  to  order.  By  way  of 
introduction,  my  name  is  Edmund  ReggFe.  I'm  from  Louisiana  and  1 
will  be  yournnoderator  this  afternoon. 

Sunday,  NteVember  18, 1979 
Proceedings 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  your  help  and  your  cooperation,^ 
we  will  have  a  splendid  general  session,  but  we  are  going  {p  have  to 
depend  on  your  close,  close  cooperatipn.  With  roughly  650  people, 
if  everybody  takes  a  mipute,  that's  a  littJe  over  10  hours.  So  we  are 
'  going  to  really  need  your  close;  close  cooperation. 

1  think  in  the  spirit  of  time — because  you  are  all  professFonals, 
you  have  all  been  working  in  those  theme  groups,  you  know  what 
we're  talking  about — with  your  permission  we  will  ask  repre|entatives^  _ 

ERIC 

of  each  theme  group  to  read  their  priority  resoltaions  and  to  forego 
the  reading  of  the  preaffible  or  the  ^'whereas"  portioh.  You  know 
what  we're  talking  about,  but  it  will  give  you  a  sense  of^hovv  the 
problem  is  being  solved.  Does  th'at  meet  with  everybody's  approval? 
Is  there  unanimous  consent? 

(Applause.) 

Is  thfere  any  objection  to  handling  it  Jike  that? '    ,  ' 
(No  response.)  " 

All-right,  then.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  if  you 
notice,  we  don't  give  you  much  chance  to  object.  So,  that's  what  we 
will  do.  We  will  go  through  all  of  those  resolutions,  and  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  are  talking  about  34  of  them,  so  we'd  belter  get  moving. 

At  the  conclusion,  we  have  asked  the  staff  to  give  us  a  list  of 
those  petitions  that  have  been  filed  wi^h. resolutions  in  (he  initiative 
procedure  so  you  cVi  be  made  aware  of  what  you  are  going  to  be 
votir^g  on  tomorrow  in  that  regard  also. 

Before*tbe  afternoon  is  over,  you.  are  going  to -notice  there  is 
going  to  be  a/lot  of  similarity  in  some  of  the  resolutions,  as  could  be 
expected:  If  you  want  your  Resolutions  Committee  to  synthesize 
those,  we  will  ask  at  a  later  point  in  the  meeting  for  a  resolution 
authorizing  that  synthesizing  of  the  variou^  resolutions  to  make  sure 
we  come  up  without  robbing  the  general  nuances  and  feelings  that 
arfe  incorporated  in  any  of  the  resolutions. 

So,  i*f  that  is  our  ground  rule,  and  with  your  permission,  we 
will  get  Started,  nere  js  whar\ve  are  going  to  do.       are  going  to  ask 
you  to  be  a  little  flexible  with  us.  We  had  realfy  planned  to  dojt  in 
reverse  order,  to  give  you  those  in  T-heme  V,  then  IV,  then  ^ll,  II,  and 
I,  and  the  reason  why  we  thought  ohhat  ingenious  idea  was  because 
II  and  I  were  not  y^t  prioritized  and  they  were  running  a  little  late. 

Please  understand,  wq  are  not  going  to  vote  on  these  this 
afternoon.  We  are  giving  you  this  information  so  you  may  formulate 
your  ovVn  ideas  and  thoughts,  so  you  can  vote  after  some  cogitation 
and  meditation  tomorrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  So  motions  will 
not  be  in  order  this  afternoon. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  the  two^  representatives  of  Theme  V 
wh(5  are  going  to  make  the  presentation  of  their  priority  resolutions. . 
From  Texas,  Mr.  Robert  Navarro,  and  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Duane 
Johnson.  I  turn  the  meeting  over  now  tO  those  representatives  of 
Theme  V.       ^  _  .        ^  <  . 

MR:  JOHNSON:  Thank  you,.  Mr.  Reggie.  Theme  V  is  that 
subject  ar.ea  dealing  with  increasing  international  cooperation,  and  I 
think  it's  worth  noting  ^bat,  as  all  of  the  theme 'discussion  groups 
must  have  been,  this  was  a  very  complex  process,  involving  a  lot  of 
consideration.  As  much  as  was  humanly  possible,  the^groups 
.involved  'considered  things  like  n^ional  security,  copyright  laws, . 
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questions  of  ethnocentricity,*and  other  hun>an  considerations  in  aN  of 
the,  processes  reJjited  to  the-generatlon  of  these  particular  resolutions. 


The  rank  one  priority  of  the  workshop  related  to  the  control  of 
Federal  international  informational  actiyjties.  The  resolved  clause  is: 
''Therefore  be  it  resolved,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  recommends  that  the  President  instruct  th^t 
the  Office  of  N4anagement  and  Budget  supply  him  in. this  fiscal  year 
with  a  report  outlining:  aj  which  governmental  agencies  are  engaged^ 
in  these  Activities,  with  a  tabulation  of  attendant  costs;  and  '-^  - 
^b)  recommendations  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  waste,  and 
to 'exp,and# coverage  wheie  appropriate.  That  on  tf\e  basis  of  this 
report,  the  executive  branch  formulate  the  needed  procedures  for 
coordinating  United^States  participation  in  international 
communication  and  information  programs,  both  public  and  private." 

•  '  Priority  two  of  this  theme  group  relates  to  overcommg  barriers 
to  inf(Wiation  on  ^h  international 'Scale.  The  resolved  clause: 
"Iher^^ebe  it  resolved,  that  a, U.S.  congressional  commitment  be 
made^f  provide  for ^n^exchange  program  of  library  and  informatron 
personnel,  for  educational  and'f)rofessional  in-service  training  and 
experience.  ,  '  " 

*  ✓  * 

''Be  it  resolved,  that  the  library  .apd  information  communities^ 
of  the^United  States  support  the  existing  programs  of  Universal  , 
Availability  of  Publications  and  the  elimination  of  trade  and  other 
barriers  to  the  excharlge  of  library  materials  of  all  kinds. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  as  FederaTand  State  programs  for 
networking  are^established,  consideration  for  international 
communication  and  sharing  be  included  within  the  framework  df  thje 
networks  wRich  are  created. 

.  "  <^ 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  information  services  and  the 
appropriate  media  be  available  to  all  users,  including  the 
handicapped.  ,       •  J' 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  funds  should  be  sought  for  the* 
implementation  of  international  networking -and,  resouYce  sfe^fing 
through  coorclinating  of  ei<isting  specialised  collections,  as  well  as 
through  other  resources."  % 

MR.'  NAVARRO:  Thelhird  priorit/deals  with  media 
integration  and  conversion/  "Resolved,  that  new  standards  be 
developed  for  the  creajion'and  u'se'of  material -in-computer 
processible  form;  and  that  individual^organizations,  and  a§^(!ies 
creating  documents  and  books  and  generating  other  ipformarfen  be 
encouraged  to  create  these'  materials  in  computer  processible  form  in^ 
order  to  decrease  the  lo§d  of  retrospective  conversion;  and  that 
research  be  funded  to  develop  new  technologies  that^permit 
convenient  and  economic  media  tonversioajrom  and  to  media-like 
print,  microfiche,  nri^gnetic;  opj^l,  voice,  etc.'' 

the^^rth  racked  priority  deals  with  th?  low-cost  delivery  of, 
library  materials:  "Be  it  resolvQd,  that  a  system  fer  rapid  low;COSt 
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delivery  of  library  materials  and  information  within  the  United  States 
and  its  noncbntigupus'cOmmunities,  including  reduced  or  subsidized 
postal  and  telecommunication  rates,  must  be  guaranteed  for  library 
benefits. 

,  "Be  if  further  resolved,  that  the  United  States  should  enter  into 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  for  this  same  purpose." 

MR.  RECQE:  Presenting  the  priority  resolutions  of  theme  IV, 
we  have  from  the-state  of  Vermont,,  Mr.  Wink  Pearson,  and  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cordon  Ambach. 

MR.  PEARSON:  Thank  you.  The  theme  session  of  Theme  IV 
looked  for  ways  that  we  could  use  our  libraries  and  information 
services  to  more  effectively'govern  our  society.  The  session  passed  19 
resolutions,  seven  of  which  we.  put  in  a  priority  order,  since  we  had 
seven  work  sessions. 

r 

The  first  priority  resolution  that  we  had  was  to  establish  a 
national^ormation  policy  with  certain  elements:  "Be  it  resolved, 
that  there  be  proclaimed  and  implemented  a  National  information 
Policy  which  includes  provisions: 

"1)  to  guarantee  all  citizens  equal  and  full  access  to  publicly 
funded  library  and  information  services; 

'"2)  to  ensure  eQverpment  agencies  at  all  levels  work  together 
to  make  availabjie^^rrnewand  existing  library  and  inform'ation 
services  to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 

"3)  to,redress  all  past  im*balances,in  providing  library  and 
information  services  to  minorities,  underserved,  and  special  needs;^ 

"4)  to  ensure  that  technology  not  be  a  barrier  to  full  access  to 
all  information;  ^ 


"5)  to  support  the  cultural  diversity  of  our  society  by  making 
available  information  on  our  different  cultures  amd  heritages;  and 

"6)  to  protect  the  privacy  of  all  segments  of  our  society, 
including  personal  privacy,  economic  privacy,  and  national  security." 

The  second  resolution^^  priority  order  went  to  the  purpose  oi 
est^shing  a  voice  in  the  new  United  States^Department  of 
Education  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level.  I  believe  thefe  are  quite  a 
few  resolutions  in  other  groups  that  touched  on  this  issue:  "Be  it 
resolved,  that  the  Office  of  Library  and  Information  Service.be' 
established  within  the  United  States  Departm'ent  of  Education  at  a 
level  with  no       authority  than  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary, 

"That  a  representative  from  this  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  testify  to  that  need  before  the 
Congressional  hearing  on  Monday,  November  19,  1979. 
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'/That  the  new  Secretary  of  Education  be  notified  of  this  , 
Conference  resolution,  and  that  the  delegates  and  alternates  to  this 
Conference  be  requested  to  contact  their  congressional 
representatives  to  encourage  support  of  this  resolution." 

The  third  resolution  ranked  in  priority  deals  with  ensuring  that 
our  citizenry  is  informed:  "Be  it  resolved,  that  public  libraries  should 
promote  and  facilitate  the  discussion  of  public  issues  by  all  segments 
of  the  local  community:  by  acquisition  of  materials  that  would 
present  various  sides  of  controversial  issi>^s;  by  supporting 
discussions  and  forums  on  issues;  by  publicizing  widely  that  these 
opjDortunities  for  community  discussions  are  available;  and  by 
educating  public  officials  on  the  availability  and  use  of  information 
resources." 

I  would  ask  you  to  look,  if  you  need  to,  at  the  ^ispfays,  if 
that's  helpful/because  we  decided  to  use  those  to  help  you  to  know 
^  what  the  priority  items  wer'e.  Thank  you. 

MR.  AMBACH:  Mr.  Chairfrian  and  members  of  the  delegate 
body,  the  fourth  priority  r-anking  for  our  theme  has  the  title 
"Networking":  "Be  it  resolved,  that  Federal  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  promote  increased  funding  for  coordinating  library 
networks.  The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  through 
,  funding  and  loah  programs  cgordination  of  networks  at  tKe  national 
level,  keyed  to  state  and  regional  multitype  library  networks  to 
achieve  maximuni  interlibrary  copperation.  It  should  designate  a 
specific  proportion  of  Federal  funds  for  network  operations  at  the 
State  level  and  for  grants  in  support  of  local  cooperative  action." 

The  fifth  ranking  priority  for  our  theme  area  has  the  title  of 
"Increasing  Federal  anditate  Funding":  "B^  resolved,  that  the 
White  House  Conference  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  a  reordering 
of  local.  State  and  Federal  priorities  to  respond  to  the  increasing  need 
for  excellence  and  wid6  use  of  library  and  information  services,^ and 

"That  such  reordering' must  result  in  improved  funding  for  all 
types  of  nonprofit  library  and  information  services,  with  significantly 
heavierj^      borne  by  State  and  Federal  governments." 

Our  sixth  priority  in  this  theme  area,  and  very  particularly^ ' 
related  to  the.  issue  of  citizenship  and  of  responsible  participation' in  * 
government,  is  a  reaffirmation  statement  about  the  First  Amendment: 
"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Whit^  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Inforcnation  Services  affirms  its  support  for  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
inquiry,  freedom  to  read,  freedom  to  publish,  free  and  full  access  to 
information,  especially  information  about  publiCvprocesses,  and  the 
freedom  to  assemble  and  discuss' in  public  meetings,  all  of  these 
freedoms  being  essentialjo  the  maintenance  of  free  libraries  and 
other  information  sources." 

And,  finally,  our  resolution  seven  in^Theme  IV,  having  to  do 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  planning  functions,  again  related  to 
'  governance  issues:  "Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
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designated- by  Congress  to  provide  leadership  in  the  development  of 
plans  for  such  services  as  a  national  depository  for  all  governmental 
?  publications,  a  national  periodicals  center,  a  national  referral  center, 
and  a  national  network  system,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  State  library  agencies  be 
'      designated  as  integral  participants  in  the  planning  and  development 
'  of  national  services  and*  leaders  in  the  planning  of  State  and  local 
services,  such  as  the  distribution  of  governmental  information  and 
development  of  workshops  to  inform  and  instruct  citizens  in  the  uses 
of'these  services."  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thanlc  you.  While  we  are  waiting  tor  the  Theme 
III  documents  to  come  down,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
two  gentlemen  who  are  here  to  serve  as  parliamentarians.  Perhaps 
you  have  met  them  at  other  sessions,  but  I  have-the  distinct  pleasure 

presenting  to  you  a  documentation  consultant  from  here  in 
Washington,  D  C  ,  Mr.  Simon  M.  Newman. 

V    If  you  have  never  met  a  certified  parliamentarian,  or  a  member 
yt^^h^  American  Institute  of  Parliamentarians,  or  a  registered 
j^arli'af^^entarjan,  or  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Parliamentarians,  you  have  as  great  an  honor  for  the  first  time  as  I 
had  in  meeting  him.  It's  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  John  B. 
Stackpole. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  do  have  the  petition-resolutions  that 
have  already  been  filed.  I  will  discuss  them- with  you  to  tell  you  what 
they  are,  but  we  should  be  very  cautious  and  understand  that" they 
didn't  have  to  be  filed  this  early.  They  have  until  eight  o'clock 
tonight  under  the  rules  you  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
on  the  first  evening.  So  reading  them  now,  or  what  they  purport  to 
do,  is  not  indicative  of  whrat  we  have.  It  is  not  what  you  are  going  to 
be  voting  on  tomorrow,  nor  are  we  trying  to  do  an  injustice  to  any  of 
those  that  will  be  filed  by  giving  those  that  are  filed  any  kind  of 
unfair  advertisement  or  exposure.  Is  there  any  objection  to  following 
that  procedure? 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  No. 

N^.  REGGI^:  Thank  you.  "Be  it  resolved,  that:  Da  White 
House  or  a  Federal  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services 
be  held  every  .decade  to  establish  the  national  information  goals  and 
priorities  for  the  next  decade,  to  assure  effective  transfer  of 
knowledge  to  citizenry,  and  to  accomplish  this  goal  in  light  of 
accelerated  changes  in  information,  technology,  and  practices;  and 
2)  an  interim  Conference  be  held  ev^ery  five  years  under  the  aegis  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  to 
assess  the  national  progress  made  in  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  preceding  national  Conference  and  the 
progress  in  providing  library  and  information  servi(?es  to  the  citizenry, 
•  and  to  project  further  improved  services  in  the  light  of  national 
needs." 

Here  is  another:  "Resplved,  that  the  White  House  Conference 
recognize  the  urgent  need  for  a  reordering  of  local.  State  and  Federal 


priorities  to  respond  to  the  increasing-need  for  excellence  and  wide 
use  of  library  and  information  services. 


.  '  "That  such  reordering  must  result  in  improved  funding  for  all 
types  of  nonprofit  library  and  information  services,  with  significantly 
heavier  shares  borne  by  State  and  Federal  governments. 

"That  Study  Pill  S.n24  be  developed  into  a  strong  National 
Library  Act,  giving  impetus  and  sustenance  to  this  reordering  of 
priorities  and  reallocation  of  resources,  and  providing  substantial  . 
response  to  the  majorspecific  library  and  information  service  needs^ 
which  may  be  subjecTfo  Federal  assistance. 

:     "That  a  struGltjre  of  responsibility  be  confirmed  by  the  White 
House  C^dr)ferer>ce^for  effective  follow-through  with  this 
development."  That  oi\e  woul^d  be  called  "Approved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  White  House  Conference  Delegationt" 

The  next  one  is  the  "Connecticut  Delegation  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries":  "Resolved,  that  the^library  in 
America  be  given  a  predominant  presence  everywhere  in  the  Natior^ 
by  the  creation  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Libraries  ir\  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education." 

-  \     The  next  one  is  submitted  by  Edward  Weldon,  at-laf^e 
delegate  from  the  Society  of  American  Archivists:  "Resolved,  that 
Congress  is,  requested  to  n?new  the  authorization  for  funding  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commission,  and  to 
incrgase  the  funding  for  fhi\  Commission  and  the  National 
EncQvment  for  the  Humanities,  so  that  their  essential  contributions  - 
for'plfeserving  and  making  ac<^essible*the  historical  records  of  the 
Nation  can  be  continued  and  expanded." 

Can  we  get  started  with  Theme  III?  Can  you  share  with 
somebody  near  you?  If  you  can,  we  can  get  you  out  of  here  earlier.  Is 
that  all  right? 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.  ' 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  are  pleased  to  present  to  you  the  two 
representatives  from  Theme  III  who  will  make  their  presentation  of 
priority  resolutions.  From  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Boh  Braude,  and 
fropi  the  State  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Nancy  Lorenzi.  ^ 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Theme  III  was  concerned  with  improving 
information  for  organizations  and  the  professions.  Ours  are  not 
ranked  in  any  particular  priority  order.  We  only  had  four.  We  thought 
it  was  a  little  redundant  to  establish  priorities  for  four  resojutions. 

The  first  one  cbncerns  the  Assistant  Secretary:  ",Be  it  resolved, 
that  there  be  an  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Library  and 
Information  Services,  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
who  shall  administer  all  grant  programs  cur/ently  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  and  shall  establish 
communications  with  all  Federal  programs  related  to  library  and 
information  services." 
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The  second  resolution  concerns  networking  and  equal  access 
to  information:  "Be  it  resolved,  that  a  comprehensive  approach  be 
taken  to  the  planning  and  development  of  multitype  library  and 
informationr  networks  and  programs,  including  both  profit  and  not- 
for-profit  libraries  from  the  public  and  private  sector;  and  be  it  further 
resolved,  that  plans  fcfe  developed  for  the  coordination  of  such  library 
anci  fnformation  networks  and  programs;  and  be  it  further  resolved, 
that  mechanisms  be  developed  to  ensure  access  by  all  individuals  in 
organizations  and'professions  to  such  networks  and  programs." 

MS.  LORENZI:  The  third  issue  deals  with  establishing  and 
implementing  standards:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Federal 
Government  direct  all  federally  supported  libraries  and  information 
services  and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  support  the 
development,  review,  and  a^doption  of  national  and  international 
standards  for  publishing,  producing,  organizing,  storing,  and 
transmitting  information  in  the  fields  of  library  and  information 
services,  utilizing  established  and  recognized  procedures. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  high  priority  attention  be  given  to 
establishing  or  extending  standards  which  address  hardware  and 
software  compatibility,  computer  and  corrlmunications  network 
protocols,  and  machine  readable  information.  _ 

•         •     ^  i 

."Be  it  further  resolved,  that  tfte  private  sector Ipee/icou raged 
to  participate  and     support  the  development  of  sucfr$fandards. 


"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Federal  Government  direct  all 
Federal  libraries,  publishing  and  information  services,  and  similar 
federally  supported  activities  to  play  an  exemplary  role  in  the 
acceptance  and  use  of  established  standards. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Federal  Government  support 
activities  which  lead  to  broader  understanding  and  adoption  of 
established  standards  throughout  the  Natiorfr^ 

The  next  issue  is  to  retain  Federal  funcling  levels  for  present 
library  programs:  "The  library  interests  at  this  Conference  appreciate 
that  we  have"been  told  that  we  have  a  friend  in  the  White  House, 
and  we  call  ugon  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  fund  at 
current  authorized  levels  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine's  library  programs  in  the 
next  budget  year."  Thank  voM, 


MR.  REGGIE:.  If  ive  can  gel  back  to  some  of  those  resolutions 
that  were  filed  by  petition. 

The  one  from  the  American  Library  Association  is:  "Be  it 
resolved,' that  Congress  consider  and  approve  legislation  directed  to 
library  services  which  meet  the  needs  of  ethnic  groups  in  America." 

Another  one  is  presented  by  the  deaf  caucus.  It  is  not  exactly 
in  a  resolution  form;  however,  I  know  that  at  least  one  section  that  I 
participated  in  earlier  picked  it  up  as  a  resolution.  But  this  is  pretty 
much  what  you  would  call,  I  guess,  the  resolution  section. 
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On  the  State  level:  "To  train  personnel  in  library  service  to  the 
deaf;  to  establish  4  Library  Commission  for  the  Deaf  which  will 
include  deaf  individuals;  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  that  will  act  as 
a  lole  information  and  referral  in  the  State  to  assist  all  libraries  to 
serve  the  deaf  and  the  general  public  on  information  needs  about 
deafness  and  services  for  the  deaf,  a  storeplace  for  collection  of 
special  media  for  the  deaf  for  interlibrary  loan." 

And  on  the  national  level:  "To  enact  a  National  Library 
Service  for  the  Deaf.  The  service  shalj  be  developed  and  devised  by  a 
board-consisting  of  deaf  professionals,  deaf  consumers,  and  library 
professionals." 

I  think  that  takes  us  through  the  resolutions  that  we  havejiled. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Maybe  during  the  time  we  have  to  wait  youj 
can  give  us  the  procedure  for  discussion  of  amendments  and  voting 
on  the  resolutions.  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  right,  we  will  get  to  that.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea,  but  I  do  want  to  recognize  this  lady. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Point  of  information.  The  Maryland 
delegatipn,  under  my  name,  had  submitted  a  resolution  wrth  150 
signatures  on  implementation.  Since  it  did  not  come  up  on  your  list,  I 
am  wondering  if  it  was  ruled  out  for  some  reason  of  technicality.  We 
still  have  a  few  hours  to  develop  it, a  second  time. 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  I  can  say  about  it  is,  I  was  h^^qdje^  these. 
There  was  one  on  the  back  of  one  page  which  may  be  Y<3ars:  "Be  it 
resolved,  that  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  convene  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  Composed  of  delegates 
elected  by  each  delegation  to  the  White  House  Conference.  The  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  planning  and  monitoring 
conference  follow-up  £K:tivities." 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Thank  you.  That  is  it. 

* 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you.  I'm  glad  you  called  it  to  my 
attention.  It  was  on  the  back  of  a  page  and  I  just  misspd  it. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  When  will  the  other  theme  areas,  other  than 
-  the  seven  priority  issues,  be  taken  up? 
* 

MR.  REGGIE:  They  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  on  a  paper 
ballot,  but  they  will  not  have  discussion  time. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  check^Jhe  backs  of  the  bther  ones,  because  there  was. a 
resolution  that  had  a  hundred  and  some  odd  signatures  submitted  by 
the  youth  caucus,  and  that  was  not  read. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Yes,  I  found  one:  "Be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Conference  recognizes  the  urgent  need  to  formulate  information 
policies  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  cl^arges  the  NCLIS  to 
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consult  with  other  agencies  and  organizations  to  formulate  such 
policies  and  propose  necessary  legislative  acti.on/'  Is  that  the  one  to 
which  you  made  reference? 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  No.  Tl^is  is  about  the  youth  on  library 
boards.  ^  ^ . 

MR.  REGGIE:  Here  is  the  youth  one.  You  should  double- 
check  wi*th  whoever  is  in  charge  of  having  that  lodged  or  filed, 
because  it  may  have  gone  astray.  This  is  not  quite  in  form,  but  th^ 
substance  of  it  is:  "We,  the  youth  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
recognize  th^t  youth  have  a  negative  image  of  libraries,  that  there  is  a 
general  unawareness  of  many  goods  and  services  that  the  libraries 
have  to  offer,  and,  despite  these  barriers,  youth  between  the^ages  of 
five  and  24  continue  to  make  up  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
library  users  in  the  country  .  . 

AfPARTlClPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  point  of  inforrdation.  In  this 
period  of  delay,  would  it  be  appropriate  to  move  any  of  these 
resolutions?  , 

MR.  REGGIE:  No,  sir,  not  at  this  time,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
first  reading,  just  for  informational  purposes. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  We  have  heard  a  number  of  the  resolutions 
from  a  number  of  the  theme  sessions  and  have  recognized  that  they 
are  quite  similar.  We  have  also  heard  petition  resolutions  thayt  appear 
to  be  quite  similar.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  move  at  this  point,  if  it 
is  in  order,  that  the  Resolutions  Committee  be  directed  to^  synthesize 
clearly  duplicative  theme  session  resolutions  and  petition  resolutions, 
incorporating  mto  ea~ch  fihal  product  all  identifiable  elements  of  the 
individual  resolutions  proposed. 

MR.  REGGIE:  j  appreciate  that  motion  very  much,  because  I 
was  going  to  ask  for  it.  Since  we  have  this  lull,  w^ould  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us'th^t  document  that  you  read,  so  that  we  may 
follow  it  as  a  guid^^liAe  if  that  resolution  does  pass?  Does  anyone 
want  to  speak  to  that  /esolution  at  this  time? 

A  PARTlClPAlil:  Second. 

MR.  REGGIE:  It  his  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Resolutions  Committee  synthesize  the  approved  resolutions  and 
present  them  tomorrow  morning  for  adoption  in  their  synthesized 
versions.   

.    A  PARTIOPANT:  Will  we  be  allowed  to  amend  tomorrow? 

MR.  REGGIE:  Yes. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  We 'were  not  allowed^to  do  that  toda^  in^ 
our  sessions. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Yes. 


General  Session  III 


MS.  EASTMAN:  Mr.  Reggie,  Ann  Eastman  from' Virginia;.While 
weVe  on  this  mattdV  of  the  duplicative  resolutions,  how  do  we  handle 
the  adjustments  and  account  for  theme  area  in  working  with  the  final 
resolutions  on  the  floor  tomorrow?  That  is,  Themes  I  and  II  will  have  ^ 
a- larger  number  of  resolutions- than  Themes  III,  IV,  and  V,  because 
-fewer  groups  discussed  the  topics. 


MR. REGGIE:  We  are  goinj^to  take  all  34.  I  think  they  niay 
wind  up  bfeing  33,  because  in  Theme  I  there^  was  a  consolidation.  I 
think  that  we  may  wind  up  with  33  or  34  at  the  outside. 

MS.  EASTMAN >.l  know  three  groups  that  have  put  through  the 
suggestion  that  there  "be  an  Offic^-eUibrary  and  Information  Services 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education.  If  you  combine  those  three 
into  one  substantive  resolution,  that  leaves  two  open  slots. 

MR.  REGGIE:  They  won't  be  charged  to  any  on€  group.  At 
that  point,  it  will      comipg  out  of  the-Resolu.tions  Committee  to  the 
floor.  They  lose  their  identity  as  having  belonged  to  a  certain  theme, 
as  I  understand  it. 

MS.  EASTMAN:  I'm  asking  for  clarification. 

MR..  REGGIE:  That  is  the  way  we  would  like-to  handle  it 
tomorrow.  In  other  words,  the  theme  identity  will  no  longer  exist.  It 
will  bp  a  matter  for  the  Conference  to  adopt. 

MS.  EASTMAN:  You  will  bring  to  us  probably  34  resolutions? 


•     MS.  EASTMAN:  Thank  you. 

MR.  REGGIE:  There  is  a  motion.  It  has  been  duty  seconded 
that  the  Resolutions  Committee  be  directed  to  synthesize  clearly 
duplicative  theme  session  resolutions  and  petition  resolutions, 
incorporating  into  each  final  product  all  identifiable  elements  of 'the 
individual  resolutions  proposed.  Are  ^ou  ready  for  the  quesfton? 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  Unless  there  is  objection,  we  will  call  for  the  '  ' 


A  PARTICIPANT:  Just  a  point.  When  vyill  we  have  those  in 
hand  synthesized?  '  ^  < 

MR.  REGGIE:  Tomorrow  morning  at.voting  time.  Here  we  go 
•   with  the  voting.  As  many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  just 
read,  signify  by  saying  aye.  '  , 


MR]  REGGIE;  Plus  those  that  have  come  up  on  an  issue. 


vote. 


(Chorus  of  ayes.) 


And  those  opposed,  please  say  no. 


(No  response.) 
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There  bdng  none  in  the  negative,  we  will  show  that  it  passes 
unaninriously>  ' .         '  .  * 

(y^pplausej 

*         Ladies  and* gentlemen,  the  Chair  recognizes  Ms.  Patrfcia 
Wright  '        /  ■ 

MS.  WRIGHT:  First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  position  paper 
that  the-GhairmSn  started  to  read  was  also  very  imjbortant,  and  we  all 
hope  that  you  took  notice  of  that.  But  the  particular  resolutf;on  that 
was  presented  by  the  youth  caucus  reads  as  follows:  "Be  it  resolved, 
that  there  be  at -least  one  youth  appointee  named  to  the  National 
Commission  oh  Libraries  and  Information  Science  as  a  voting 
member,  and  that  States  be  encouraged  to  inclu<^e  youth  on  their 
Hbrary  boards  ^s  voting  metnbers,  and  that  local  governments  be 
encouraged  to  include  at  leasj  one  youth  as  a^voting  member  on  the 
local  library  board."  Thank  you. 

MR.  CHITLIK:  Mr.  Chairman,  point  of  information.  Paul  Chitlik 
from  the  California  delegation.  J  am  very  curious  to  know  w'hat  the 
, agenda  is  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  If  the  Resolution  jZommijiee  is 
going  to  be  synthesizing  the  resolutions,  what  are  we  going  to  b^ 
doing? 

4 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  hope  that  you  are  going  to  be  ^fiing^what 
those  r^olutions  are,  as  we  would  in  apy  deliberative  b<^^at  first 
reading.  We  just  won't  get  yOu  unay^^Ve,  then/ That  was  reason 
for  having  it  done  this  way.  We  should  have  those  documents  here 
momentarily.  , 

However,  if  we  can  cover  anojlher  very  important  subject,  it 
.wilf  cut  down  on  our  time  tomorrow  morning.  The  yoqng  lady-hgre 
asked  a  while  ago  abouj^our. voting  procedure  in  the  morning.  So  we 
,  might  as  well  cover  tiiat;  because  ^e  have  a  little  time  now;  and  we 
won't  in-the  morning,  because  we  will  be  pushing,  with  tba\  many  ^ 
resolutions.  -  • 

As  the  first  order  of  our  business  tomorrow,  we  are  goirtg  to 
take  up  the  resolutions  that  have  been  passed  by  the  various  theme 
"groups.  After  them  will  dome  the  initiative  resolutions, 


Next,  they  will  be  presented  byVa  reader.  We  are  hopeful  that 
^you  will  agree  that  we  can  dp  it  like  we  did  this  afternoon,  without 
the  pVeamble  "Whereas,"  but  just  fro'm  the  resolution  paragraphs 
where  yoti  call  fbr  some  action.  We  are  going  to  ask  you  for  that 
approval  in  the  morning.  Tjie  reader  will  read  that  portion,  ^ 

t  ^ 

I  will  be  presiding^  if  all  goes.well,  and  we  will  ask  for  a 
discussion  or  for  a  vote.  If  you  like  the  way  it  was  synthesized,  or 
you  like  the  way'it  was'presenred  without  being  synthesized,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  added,  we  will  go  ahead  and  adopt *jt.  If, 
however,  you  want  to  amend  it,  or  change  jt  or  do  some  other' 
playing  arpund  w^rf^it,  the  Chair  will  be  open  to4hat,  > 


I  do  w^nt  to  ask^our  cooperation  in  tfiat  regard,  because  1  am 
certain  that  tnl  finest  word  to  describe  an  acdvity  or  an  afclion  won't 
be  used.  Vtn  sure  that  many  of  you  will  have ''a  better  word  to  be 
used,  or  a  better  phrase  to  be  used.,  or  a  ^better  terrji  to-be  used,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  w1H  use  something  that  you  would  rather  iis  not 
have  in  the  resolution.  But^weare  reasonable  men  and  women,  and  ^ 
we  are  going  to  have  to  depend  uporf  the  reasonableness  of  all  of  the 
delegates  in  that  regard.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
everyone  ,100  percent,  but  that'is  rrot  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  rynr  ; 
a  great  big  steam/oiler.  At  tiitres  you  will  think  that  I  am  runnihg  3 
steamroller,  but  P  am  nor  going  to  Yeally  try  to  stop  debate  or 


discussion.  ^ 


^  Tlie  other  point  that  I  would  Mike  to  make  is^that  we  are  • 
dealing  with  a  group  of  very  erudite  ancl  knowledgeable  people  in 
the  field  that  we  are  discussing,  and  we  will  be  voting  on  th^ 
resolutions  at  the  end  of  the  discussion.  M\  of  bs  have  rfad  exposure 
to  this  subject  for  several  days,  besides  attending  our  State 
c6?rferences.  So  it  won't  be  necessary  for  us  to  heau*  from  every 
proponent  or  opponeht  of  an  amendment  or  of  a  measure.  Unless 
you  want  to  say  something  that  you  feel  has  some^xtra  quality  of 
interest  that  no  one  else  probably  thought  abo,ut>  we  will  ask  you  to 
let  the  case  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Because  we  are  going  to  need  a 
spirit  of  brevity  very,  very  badly.     ,  *  " 

"  If  we  are  able  to  syntf^size  34  down. to  24,  which  we  might 

be  able  to  do— if  we  are  able  to  merge  them — and  then  if  we  are 
going  to  have  2a  by  initiative,  that  is  gojng^To  giv^e  us  44  resolutions 
between  eight  and  1 1  o'clock.  We  don't'  have  a  flexible  amount  of 
time,  because  atJ  1  o'clock  they  are  gbijig  to  Commence-v  ' 
congressional  hearings.  So,  you  se^,  we  aret)Oxed  in.  We^ould  all 
understand  that.  That,  again,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  wanted  to 
have  this  period  tonight,  ?o  we  would  all  understand  the  rules  and 
you  would  also  ynderstand,  with  me,  the  necessity  of  our  starting  on 
time  tomorrow  rf»orning.  ^  / 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Would  the  Chair,  in  the  interest  of  lime, 
entertain  a  motion  that  w,e  pass  on  the  issue  of  only  presenting  the 
resolution  part?  -        ,  ^  ^  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  question  is:  "Would  the  Chair  now  want  to 
make  a  rule  for  tomorrow  morning  that  we  present  only  the 
'Resolved'^  portion  of  the  resolution?"  What  isVour  f^leasure? 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.  -  , 

MR.  REGGIE:  Well,  if  you  want  to  cover  that,  N^^e  can  get  that 
ifar  ahead.        :  -  ♦    .  „ 


THE  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman;  I  fnake  that  motion. 
A  PARTICIPANT:  Seco/id.  ' 


MR.  REGGIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
presenters  tomor^-ow  do  it  in  the  same  fashion  that  they  dicjl  today; 
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that  is,  that  they  give  only  the  "Resolved"  portion  of  the  resolution 
and  leave 'the  preamble  "Whereas"  off.  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the 
motion? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  1  think  that  would  be  all  right  for  the  ones 

that  v^e  have  in  our  hands,  but  we  won't  have  the  initiatives. 

■  \ 

V 

^         MR.  REGGIE:  Y.ou  will  know  what  the  topics  are.  The 
resoJution  will  have  its  own. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  1  would  like  to  know  if  there  will  Jje  a  copy 
provided  that  does  include  the  "Whereas." 

MR.  REGGIE:  Yes:^Every  copy  that  you  have  in  hand  will. 
Only  the  presenter  will  elimftrafe  that. 

f 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Then  how  will  those  who  cannot  read 
know  about  the  combi\;jed  ywhereas?" 

MR.  REGGIE:       would  hope  that  a  reader  would  be  able  to 
accommodate  them  on  that.  ^ 

I 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe  there  are  facilities 
available  to  tape-reco/d  these  resolutions,  and  1  do  not  feel  that  a 
reader  is  appropriate.  1  feel  that  the  people  who  are  not  print  readers 
ought  to  be  able  to  listen  to  the  tape.  There  are  facilities  available  tct^ 
do  this.  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  1  stand  corrected.  That  was  what  the  solution 
was,  rather  than  readers.  You  are  correct  on  that,  and  1  Stand 
'    :  corrected. 

If 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Point  of  order.  We  have  an  amendment  on 
the  floor. 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  have  a  miJtidn  oh  the  floor  to  allo^  the 
readers  tomorrow  morning  to  read  only  the  resolution  paragraphs. 
Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  that?             '  ' 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes. 

• 

;           ^  * 
»              MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  any  objection  to  voting?       -  * 

• 

A  PARTICIPANT*:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  caveat.  There  is  a 
possibility  on  resolutions  thai'  we  have  not  hail,  that  there  may  be 
some  disconnection  or  not  contiguous  thought  that  should  be  put  into*, 
the  "Resolved."  With  that  caveat/ 1  would  'like  to  see  if  some^  ' 
m^hanism  could  be  done  to  recognize  if  it  could  be^better  tied  iat* 

MR.  REGGIE:  1  think  if  that  is  noted  in  the  morning,  we  can 
« certainly  makaan  exception  and  have  it  inserted  as  an  amendment  or 
Xcqrrection.  After  all,  we  want  to  get  the  job  done.  That's  what  we 
really  are  trying  to  do,  * 
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Are  you  ready  for  the  vote?  As 'many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of 
''the  motion  that  we  read  in  the  morning,  only  the  resolution 
paragraphs  of  the  resolution,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes,)  ^ 

And  those  opposed,  please  say  no.  ^ 
<No  response.)  ,      -  ' 

There  being  none  in  theriegative,  we  show  that  it  passes 
unanimously.  Thapk  you  for  that.  -  - ,      ,  . 

A  PARTICIPANT:  For  purposes  of  easing  tomorrow  morning's' 
activities,  would  you  entertain  a'  motion  this  afternoon  to  set  a. time 
limit  on  debating  a  particular  motion? 

Mr.  REGGIE:  Lef^me  say  .this.-  I'm  willing  to  do  whatever  you 
want  me  to  do.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  with  our  group  and  everybody 
getting  along  like  we  understand  each  other  here — and  I  think  that  is 
the  way  it  is  going  to  prevSH  tomorrow — I  don't  think  we  will  ever 
need  it.  If  we  start  looking  like  we're  getting  out  of  kilter,  we'll  just 
stop  and  back  up. "We  will  be  frank  and  honest  about  it. 

'Rather  than  Wan  iron-clad  period  of  time,  I  think  we  can  be 
flexible  and  do  the  same  job.  If  it  doesn't  work,  we  cah  entertain  that 
.  motion  in  the  mornihg,     ^  ^/      •  ^ 

(Applause.)  ,  ' 

Wd  are  going  to  ask  you  Jn  the  morning  to  remember  that 
some  of  your  side  remarks  that  you  make  are  not  picked  up,  because 
thpv.ar^&ide  remarksj^but  sometimes  they  are  very  important  to 
judgetne  sense  of  the  meeting.  However,  they  are  not  picked -up  by 
the  interpreter,  and  then  those  persons  who  have  a  deafness 
condition  are  unable  to  pick  up  those  little  nuances  of  knowing  vyhat 
really  is  going  on  in  the  room.  So  we.will  ask  you  in  the.  morning,  if 
you  have  something  to  say,  to  please  talk  about  it  at  the  microphone, 
.where  the  translator  can  pick  it  up  and  relate  those  nuances  and 
feelings  to  those  who* have  that  hearing, impairme^nt. 

(Applause.)  '    ^     ^  ^ 

MARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  vi^ould  you  kindly  inform  me\ 
is  about  to  happen  to  those  resolutions  beyond  the  first  set 
that  were  approved' by  each  theme  group.  Are  they  going  to  be  - 
submitted  to, this. group?  ,  '       .        ^  . 

M^.  REGGIE:  They  are  going  to  be  submitted  to  this  group 
tomoi^ow  morning  oh  a  paper  ballot. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  It  was  my  understanding  that  if  a  ' 
resolution  beyond  number  seven  had  been  approved  by  my  group,  1 
could  move  its  adoption.  Is  that  a  correct  understanding,  or  do  khave 
to  have  100  signatures  in  order  to  be  able  t6  present  it? 
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MR.  REGGIE:  You  are  going  to  have  to  have  100  signatures  in 
order  to  present  it,  but  all  of  them  are  going  to  be  presented  on  a 
paper  ballot  for  approval.  Do'Vou  mean  you  want  to  bring  it  back  up 
for  oral  argument?  '  , 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  I  just  want  it  to  be  voted  on. 

MR.  REGGIE:  It  Will  be  voted  oh  on  a  paper  ballot. 

THE  PARTtCIPANT:  Even  if  I  don't  have  TOO  signatures? 

MR.  REGGIE:- You  don't  need  TOO  for  that.  Every  one  of  them. 

. .        -THE  PARTICIPANT:  But  if  I  want  to  bring  it  up  and  talk  to 
you,  then,  logistically,  I  have  to  prepare  a  resolution  now  and  have 
100  signatures. on  it?  * 

^MR.  REGGIE:  Yes,  sir. 

MS.  LAKE:  Mr.  Chairman,  MarilyrTLake  from  MissourK  Will 
we  have  a  chanee  to  see  these  other  resolutions,  which  weren't  in 
^  the  top  priorities,  for  any  length  of  time  before  we  are  to  vote  on 
them  on  this  paper  balfbt?  ^ 

MR.  REGGI^E;  I  really  don't  know.  I  can't  answer  that,  because 
it  depends  on  how  fast  or  at  what  hqur  of  the  night  they  can  get  them 
done.  We  will  try  to  get  a  ruling  for  you  on  those  paper  l)alf6ts  by 
the  staff  before  the  meeting  adjourns  today. 

MS.  LAKE:  Thank  you. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you.  It's  a  good  question. 

MR.  STRONG:  Mr.  Chairman,  Harry  Strong  from  Virginia. 
Would  you  please  explain  the  procedures  of  the  voting  on  the  pap.er  ' 
ballots,  or  let  me  know  where  I  can  reacf  about  what  that  procedure 
is.  .  ,      ,  • 

MR.  REGGIE:  I  have  not  received  fully  the  paper  ballot 
procedure;  therefore,  at  this  point  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  you  any  more 
than  I  know.  AM  I  can  tell  you  at  this  juncture  is  that  they  will  be 
voted  upon  with  a  paper  ballot  tomorrow  morning./Other  than  that,  I 
really  cap't  tell  you  any  more  at  this  st 


MR.  STRONG:  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  the  iocus  of  my 
concern  is  that  going  through  somewhere  around  30  resolutions  with 
discussions'and  amendments  and  so  forth,  which  is  totally 
appropriate;  will  take  some  time.  We  have  a  limited  amount  of  time. 
What  I'm  curious  about  is  whether  I'm  going  to  sit  ^h  another 
whole  mess  of  resolutions  written  up'in  great  detgil/with*  little  boxes 
to  check  off,  yes,  no,  or  abstain  in  my  lap,  and  I'm  going  to  be  put 
^into  a  position  of  haying  to  check  th3t  all  off  in  the  last  five  minutes 
OiafotfiLa  congressional  hearing.  .  ' 


MR.  REGGIE:  I'm  sorry.  That  may  be  the  case,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  your  resolutions  were  prioritized. 
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^MR.  STRONG:  Could  I  urge  you*if  you  have  any  input  into 
that  process  to  set  some  time'aside  so  that  we  can  deal  with  that. 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  are  going  to  try,  but  I  can't  make^a  promise. 
I  think  the  point  you  make  is  valid,  but  I  just  don't  know  we 
migh^  be  able  to  solve  that. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Did  I  hear  you  say  before  that  tomorrow 
morning  we  are  inflexibly  bound  to  end  at  1 1  o'clock,  when  the 
congressional  hearings,  begin? 

MR.  REGGtE:  Yes,  ma'am.  That's  as  the  program  indicates. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  We  were  assured  by  a  telephone 
conversation  with  Ms.  Cell  before  the  Conference  that  the  ^ 
congressional  hearings  would  be  held  m  another  room,  so  that  if  it 
was  necessary  for  the  plenary  to  continue  it*could,  there  would  be 
that  flexibility  i/  the  delegates  wanted  it. 

MJ^y  REGGIE:  I'm  sure  that  the  delegates  run  this  Conference, 
and  if  ihef  want  to  stay  in  session  until  the  afternoon— I'm  only 
telling  you  what  the  program  calls  for.  . 

In  jast  a  few  minqties,  you  are  all  going  to  have  the  priority 
resolutions  of  Theme  I  in  your  hands.  We  are  going  to  have  the 
^  representatives  of  Theme  I  read  the  portions  from  the  "Resolved"  \ 
paragraphs.  At  this  time,  ev^n  at  the  risk  of  encroachmg  a  minufe^ ' 
before  you  get  them,  but  to  keep  the  program  going,  I  would  like  to  . 
call  on  the  delegate  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  Ms.  Delia  Martinez, 
and  the  delegate  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Marcus  Salazar. 

MR.  SALA2;AR:  This  may  have  come  out  very  appropriately 
because,  as  you  notice, "Theme  I  had  many  comments  in  their 
resolutions.  There  are  also  a  couple  of  items  I  would  like  to  mSbtion 
before  we  get  started. 

Theme  I  had  two  resolutions  that  dealt  with  a  very  particular 
and  special  need,  the  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped  and  the 
deaf.  The  delegates  from  Themfe  I  felt  that  this  was  such  an  important 
issue,  that' it  had  such  a  special  cpncern  for  individuals,  that  these  " 
iwo  resolutions  were  adopted  as  parts  of  ourjresolutions. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  will  say  fs  that  I  would  like  to  have 
your  permissfon  when  I  get  to  that  section  to  just  read  a  synopsis. 
You  do  have  the  copies  before  you  and  the  resolutions  have  been 
read  by  the  thairman.  If  you  have  arii^questions  about  that,  I  wil^be 
glad  to  take  more  time  with  it;  but  I  tHink  the  important  thing  to 
understand  is  that  Theme't  felt  like  these  two  particular  resolutions 
had  special  enlfjhasiS'*and  special  meanings  to  populations  a'nd, 
therefore,  werc  cpmbined. 

In  Theme*  1/  meetingpersonal  needs,  the  fitst  area  is  acces's: 
"Be  it  resolved,  that  barrier's  to  such' services,  whether  legal,  fiscal,  ^ 
technical,  attitudinal,  environmental,  cultural,-or  other  barriers,  must 
be  eliminated  and  physical  facilities  and  staff  must  be  capable  of  ^ 
providing  services  to  all  segments  of  society;^and 
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"Be  i^fu^the^  resolved,  that  Federal  legislation  be' enacted  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  equal  access  to  all  publicly  held  information 
for  all  citizens;  and 

4 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  institutions  educating  library  and 
information  service  practitioners  assume  responsibility  to  address  the 
needs  of  said  consumers  through  their  training  and  education;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  national  public  policy' to 
promote  universal  library  and  information  services  be  adopted;.  an"d 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  library  and  information  services  be 
provided  these  persons  through  appropriate  jurisdiction,  Federal,^  State 
and  iQcal;  and  '  •     <  ; 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  access  restrictions', be  removed 
from  library  materials  purchased  with  Federal  funds." 

The  second  resolution  deals  with  funding:  "Be  it  therefore 
resolved,  that: 

"D  Congress  fund  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Att 
and  all  titles  of  this  Act  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  libraries; 

"2)  the  Federal  Gpvernm^t  reduce  or  subsidize  postal  and 
telecommunication  rates  for  delivery  and/or  return  of  library, 
informational,  and  educational  materials  to  include  noncontigu9us 
and  isolated  areas; 

"3)  Congress  establish  a  funding  formula  based  on  population; 
geography,  local  participation,  and  need; 

"4)  Congress  provide  new  funding  for:  A)  innovative 
demonstration  projects,  such  as  research  and  community  needs, 
assessment  projects,  cultural  awareness  projects,  and  youth  incentive 
projects;  B)  elementary  and  secpndary  school  libraries,  and  certified 
stafif  library  instruction  and  media  programs;  C)  college  and  university 
libraries; 

"5)  Congress  needs  to  provide  financial  support  for  rural, 
urban,  and  economically  deprived  areas; 

"6)  the  President  increase  his  budget  recommendations  for 
library  programs." 

.    The  third  resolution  deals  with  public  awareness:  "Be  it. 
resolved,  that  in  order  to  acconnmpdate  desited  increase  in  public 
awareness,'the  fftllowing  activities,  projects,  and  proposals  should  be 
{undertaken: 

"D  develop  ancj  implement-an  aggressive,  comprehensi^ 
.national  public  awarene'^s  campaign  coordinated  at  the  Federal  level 
and'involving  the  following:  A) library  Administratron^Office,  United 
States  P'epartment  of  Education;  P)  State  library  agencies;  C)  ^^al 
library  units;  D)  national,  State,  and  local  Friends  of  the  Library      ^  ^ 


groups;  E)  ALA.and  other  library-related  organizations;  F)  national, 
State,  and  local  organizations  representative  of  all  segments  of 
society;  G)  to  adopt  a^iational  library  symbol  to  be  disseminated 
nationally; 

"2)  implementation  of  model  or  demonstration  projects— to  be 
administered  and  develpped  by  libraries  in  concert  with  community 
organizationSrHJealing  with  effective  public  awareness  programs; 

"3)  the  assimilation  of  libraries  into  broad-based  Cbmmunity 
projects  and  programs,  utilizing  the  most  effective  means  of  creating 
public  awareness  of  libraries  to  all  segments  of  the  community; 

"4>  establishment  of  policfy  requiring  libraries  requesting 
Federal  mpnies  to  include  effective  and  viable  public  awareness 
programs  and  activities  to  publicize  programs  to  intended  service 
recipients; 

"5)  training  of  professionals  in  human  relations,  effective  use 
jof  public  relations,  and  marketing  techniques  necessary  to  increase 
public  usage  of  library  services; 

"6)  provision  for  national,  regional.  State,  and  local  planning 
consultants  and  specialists  to  be  made  ^ivailable  to  local  libraries 
when  needed  in  order  to  increase  effectiveness  of  existing  and 
proposed  programs; 

^  *» 

"7)  promote  and  encourage  cooperation  with  volunteer 
organizations"  (and  this  is  a  change)  "in  the  use  of  trained 
volunteers."  (Strike  the  word  "licensed''  and  make  that  "trained.")  . 

"8)  formation  of  planning  groups  reflective  of  communities, 
specifically  those  segments  that  are  underserved  or  unserved,  to 
initiate  needs  assessment  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
programs  to  effectively  meet  those  needs; 

"9)  utilization  of  all  local.  State,  regional,  and  national 
■  agencies,  organizations,  and  groups  representative  of  special 
constituencies  in  attaining  necessary  support,  political  clout,  and, 
simgltaneously,  providing  an  instrument  for  further  assessment^and 
increasing  awareness."  «,        ,  ^  

The  fourth  resolution  is  the  item  that  1  spoke  to.  You  will  find 
in  your  packet  two  docui?»ents,  and  1  will  not  try  to  read  both  of 
those;  As  J  explained  eaVlier,  we  have  been  up  late 'finishing  these  up, 
and' my  tonglie  Is^still  very^much  asleep,  I'm  afraid.  The  first 

'Socument^you  haveJs-the  resoJution  that  was  passed  by  the 
pVlw^aV  handicapped  group.  It  was  in  resolution  form,  and  this 
^cortlmittee  adopfed  it  in  that  form.  If  you  will  allow  yourself  to  read 

^that,  I  will  dispense  from  reading  all  of  those  iterfis,  unless^  there  is  a 
request  to  do  otherwise.  '        , .  ^    *  " 

MR.  REGGIE:  I  don't  mean  to  interrupt,  but  I  do  want  to 
assure  everyqne  that  you  wjiT  notice  in  these  Jwo  resolutions  there 
a>e  some  technical  points.  wHen  they'are  synthesized",  we  will 
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positively  preserve  the  technieal  language  that  is  necessary  in  each 
group.  You  can  rest  assured  of  that. 


MR.  SALAZAR:  The  second  document,  if  you  will  flip  over 
about  three  pages,  "Issue:  Goal  six,"  and  it  will  be,  I  guess,  subtitled 
under  the  area  of  "Services  to  the  Deaf."  The,  major  issues  there  are' 
very  €asy  to  pick  out.  This  document  will  be  combined  with  the 
document  pertaining  to  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  major  items  on  the  deaf  are:  "Train  personnel  on  library 
services  to  the  deaf;  establish  .a  library  committee  of  the  Library 
Commission  for  the  Deaf  which  will  include  deaf  individuals; 
establish  a  clearinghouse  that  will  act  as  a  sole  information  and 
referral  in  the  State  to  assist  all  libraries  to  serve  the  deaf  and  the 
general  public  on  informational  needs  about  deafness  and  services  for 
the  deaf  for  interlibrary  loan."  Those  were  proposed  at  the  State 
level. 

At  the  national  level:  "Enact  a  National  Library  Service  for  the 
Deaf  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Library  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped.  The  service  shall  be  developed  and  devised 
by  a  board  consisting  of  deaf  professionals,  deaf  con^mers,  and 
library  professionals  and  lay  individuals."  Thank  you.  * 


MS.  MARTINEZ:  Qur  ranking  numj^er  five  was  titled 
"Networking":  "Be  it  resolved,  that  Federal  and  State  funds  be  made 
available  to  continue  to  support  and  interconnect  existing  networks, 
as  well  as  develop  new  networks,  until  the  network  is  truly  national 
U)  scope,  using  compatible  technology;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education's  Office  of  Library  and  Learning  Resources,  or  its 
successor,  should  coordinate  and  facilitate  the  national  network  in 
consultation  with  States  and  regions;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  all  agencies  and  institutions  that 
provide  education  and  continuing  education  for  library  practitioners 
should  offer  training  in  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  which  will 
help  insure  that  practitioners  are  competent  to  provide  access   •  ' 
through  this  netwc|k  in  the  most  practical,  efficient,  and  empathetic 


Our  ranking  number  six  was  titled  "Literacy":  "Be  it  resolved, 
that  Federal  funds  and  State  funds,  administered  by  appropriate  State 
and  local  agencies,  be  provided  to  enable  libraries  to:  1)  develop 
literacy  programs;  2)  obtain  .books  and  other  materials  suited  to  the 
ages,  interests,  and  reading  level  of  participants  in  literacy  programs; 
3)  provide  materials  and  space  for  tutorial  programs;  4)  act  as  centers 
for  the  coordination  and  -support  of  activities  of  agencies  engaged  in 
promoting  literacy/^^^*^  '  •  ^  ' 


ffert^ing-tuimber  seven,  "National  Library  Act/National 
Advisory  Board''^:  "We  endorse  the  concept  of  a  national  library  act 
and  urge  Congress  to  schedCile  regional  hearings,  with  input  from  a 
broad  based  citizenry,  to  Consider  its  various^spects,  wrth  particular  • 


manner. 


emphasis  on  tKe  following:  1)  a  definition  of  libraries;  2)  a  proposed 
funding  formula;  3)  a  structure  of  a  national  committee  or  a  national 
advisory  board,  with  representatives  from  each  State  or  Territory  of 
the  U.S.,  to  formulate  national  information  and  library  policies,  that 
will  include  botb  lay  and  library-related  persons  and  representation 
from  special  constituencies." 

Number  eight  was  titled  "Information  and  Referral":  "Be  it 
resolved,  that  a  Federal  funding  incentive  grant  b^given  to  libraries 
to  serve  as  information  and  referral  centers,  along  with- the 
appropriate  community  and 'educational  organizations,  in  supplying 
the  necessary  infornriation  reqUjested'by  patrons. 

\    "3e  it  further  resolved,  that  an  aggressive  public  awareness 
effort  to  promote  the  utilization  of  such  centers,  whether  at  the 
libraries  or  as  separate  centers,  be  established." 

And,  finally,  number  nine,  "Resource  Sharing":  "Be^t 
resolved,  that  through  consultation  and' consensus  with  local  units,^ 
the  responsible  State  level. agencies  should  initiate  plans  for 
interlibrary  cooperation  or  expand  current  efforts.  Through  the  same 
process,  regional,  multistate  consultation  and  consensus  should  be 
initiated  and  existing  interlibrary  resource  sharing  expanded.  Current  . 
voluntary  initiatives  in  forming  r^etworks,Jnterlibrary  loan 
arrangements,  and  resources  sharing  consortia  should  be  respected, 
encouraged,  and  promoted  as  examples  of  the  value  of  gfass  roots 
ability  to  achieve  success  through  voluntary  efforts.  Federal  funds 
should  be  continued  to  assist  in  the  development  and  rnaintenance  of 
sucR  ioterlibrary  cooperative  activities;  and 

:    "Be  it  further  resolved,  that^every  State  library  agency  should 
take' a  leadership  role  in  initiating  planning  sessions,  drawing  together 
the  required  statewiiJe  leadership,  and  monitoring  and  encouraging 
the  development  of 'these  plans.  Regional  resource  sharing  plans 
should  arise  oui  of  consultation^mong  States  in  the  region  or,  if  in 
existence,  shoulU  represent  suc>i  consultation.  The  national  resource 
sharing  effort  s^;rt)uld  be  aimed  at  promoting  growth'through  incentive 
grants  and  provision  of  .technical  advice  and  encouragement,  such  as 
that  now  furnished  by  the  Network  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Library  of  Congress." 

;    MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you  very  much,  Delia  and  Marcus.  I  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  announcements  and  we  afe  going  to  move  the 
program  right  on,  because  everyone  now  hasihe  Theme  II 
resolutions.  We  have  gotten  some  very  good  nevt^s.  The  disabled 
delegates  and  the  deaf  delegates  will  be  meeting  after  this  session  to 
synthesize  those  two  resolutions,  and  they  willjnake  their  work 
product  available  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
breakthrough. 

.    ^(Applause.)        '  ^  . 

*  The  resolutions;  as  a  product  of  the  synthesizing  that  will  take 
place,  will  be  at  the  message  desk,  hopefully,  ^t  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  so  yog  can  pick  them  up.  It  will  give  you  a  chance  to  look 
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at  them,  and  you  might  want  to  compare  them  to  the  copy  that  you 
have  tonight  in  your  hands.  Understand,  again,  that  maybe  the  turn 
of  a  phrase,  or  word,  or  sentence  may  npt  be  exactly  what  you 
would  have  done;  but  please  keep  in  mind  that  itMS  done  in  good 
faith. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  ctjange  which  I  thinl< 
is  an  error.  Undef  the  Theme  I,  the  resolution  conjiected  with  the 
deaf  says:  -'Establish  a  Library  Committee  of  the  Library  Commission 
for  the  Deaf  which  will  include  deaf  individuals."  I  believe,  as  it  was 
passed  earlier  in  our  theme  session,  it  should  read:  "Establish  a 
Library  Committee  for  the  Deaf  of  the  Library  Commission  which  will 
include  deaf  individuals."- It  is  important. 

MR.  REGGIE:  You  are  correct.  I  was  there,  and  inadvertently  it 
was  written  that  way.  I  appreciate  you  calling  it  to  our  attention.  Will 
those^from  Theme  I  please  make  that, correction? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr<  Chairman,  I  have  a  point  of  information. 
It  was  said  several  times  that  we  are  going  to  synthesize  the 
duplications.  Does  that  mean  that  some  of  th^  other  resolutions  will 
be  added  after  these  are  synthesized,  because  we  will  have  many 
fewer  than  34?  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  No,  we  vyill  not  be  working  to  add  any  more  to 
the  agenda.  We  will  be  using  the  synthesization  onTy  for  the  purpose 
^6f  better  understanding^and  to  more  adequately  cover  the  same  topic, 
but  we  won't  use  those  slots  for  new  material. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time 
tomorrow  morning,  assuming  that  in  fact  the  synthesized  resolutions 
are  available  at  seven  o'clock,  and  assuming  again  that  we  will  begin 
promptly  at  eight  o'clock  with  our  deliberations,  I  was  wondering  if 
those  people  who  have  amendments ^to  the  synthesized  resolutions 
submit  them  in  writing  to  the  Chair  before  eight  o'clock,  could  these 
amendments  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  reading  of  the  resolution  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  the  amendments?  Because  I  foresee  a 
great  prqhlem  with  amendments  in  the  morning. 

MK.  REGGIE:  We  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  amendments, 
but  I  think  it's  too  much  of  an  onus  on  the  delegates  to  have  to  , 
pre-file  before  the  session  starts. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  That  was  not  my  intention.  That  was  simply 
to  facilitate  it. 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  will  be-glad  to  have  th^m  in  hand  to 
facilitate  it. 

A  PARTICIPANT:'^ We'will  be  able  to  speak  to  an  am^nd  ment? 

MR.  REGGIE:  You  will  be  able  to  speak  to  an  amendment. 

A  PARTICIPANT^  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  berTefit  of  those' of  us 
who  have  petitions  out  circulating,  would  you  announce  where  a  full 
petition  may  be  turned  in  by  anyone  whoJjTcirculating  \U 
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MR.  REGGIE:  Yes,  that's  a  very  good  question  and  I  happen  to, 
have  the  answer.  The  petitior\s  that  you  want  to  file. on  initiative  to 
have  a  resolution  considered  should  be  fifed  after  this  meeting  and 
before  eight  o'clock  with  Jean-Anne  South  at  the  Rules  Desk  in  the 
registration  area. 

We  are  going  to  Theme  II  right  now.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  those  two  representatives  frorn 
Theme  II  who  will  discuss  their  resolutions.  From  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  Ms.  Janet  London,  and  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
HowarcJ  Dillon. 

MS.  LONDON:  Thank  you.  I  just  want  to  say  first  that  the  rank 
numbers  are  incorrect,  and  as  I  go  through  them,  I  will  give  the 
correct  one  as  they  came  up;  with  the  number  of  people  voting  for 
the  particular  resolution. 

Lifelong  learning  was  the  total  name  of  our  theme,  and  this- 
one  was  also  the  issue  called  "Lifelong  Learning."  It  was  ranked 
numbej  five,  not  number  one. 

Again,  I  will  not  read  the  entire  resolution,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  an  addition  that  was  left  out  when  it  was  printed  up.  In  the  first 
sentence  after  "race,  religion,"  you  add  comma— this  is  approximate,^ 
because  we  had  to  remember— "handicapped  or  other  condition." 
-We  can  look  this  up  when  we  get  back  together  tonight.  And  it 
reads:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  libraries,  together  with  these  other 
agencies  and  institutions,  should  work  cooperatively^  provide  the 
resources  and  services  that  will  enable  all  our  people  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  available  to  them." 

The  second  one  is  ranked,  second,  and  the  issue  was  literacy: 
'The  LJnited  States  Department  of  Education  should  give  high  priority 
to  the  problem  df  adult  functional  illiteracy  by  expanding  existing 
programs  or  planning  new  programs  to  provide  for  effective  literacy  . 
programs  at  the  comrqunity  level.  Such  programs  should  specifically 
fund  library  andJnformation  agencies  that  are  capable  of 
implementing  such  prografns." 

The  next  is  ranked  number  one,  and  Department  of' Education 
is  the  issue:  "There  §hDuld  be  created  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  an  Office  of  Libraries  and  Information 
Services  administered  by  an  Assistant  Secretary." 

The  next  page  rank  was  third,  not  fourth.  The  issue  is  funding 
existing  Federal  programs:  "To  provide  Federal  funding  under  existing 
enai^ling  legislation  for:  1)  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
2)'the  Higher  Education  Act;  3)  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  and  provide  direction  for  new  legislation.". 

The  rank  of  the  issue  access,  that  says  fifth,  I  believe  is  fourth: 
"Resolved,  that  children  must  have  access  to  library  print  and 
•nonprint  materials,  library  instruction,  and  library  enrichment 
programs  through  every  stage  o'f  their  development  and  educatiom" 
;       /  ■ 


MR.  DILLON:  The  rank, order  from  here  on  out  is  correct. 
Resource  sharing  is  one:  "There  is  an  immediate  n^d  for  the 
development  of  a  system  to  improve  the  sharing  of  resources."  Under 
means  A,  B,  and  C;  you  see  such  things  as  a  national  system,  State 
and  regional  networks,  support  for  research  and  development,  and  a 
network  for  a  national  periodical  system. 

On  the  next  pfage,  rank  seven,  a  national  library  act: 
"Resolved,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  endorse  and  support  the  enactment  of  a  national 
library  act  incorporating  the  general  principles,  goals,  and  objectives 
of  S.1 124,  with  modifications  which  include  categorical  funding  to 
better  provide  for  rural  and  sparsely  populated  areas,  impacted  areas, 
all  types  of  libraries,  and  other  modifications  as  shall  appear  desirable 
after  full  public  hearings  before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committee." 

The  next  page,  ranked  eighth,  school  libraries:  "Be  it  resolved, 
that  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education,  mandate  an  adequate  library  (media  centers- 
staffed  by  certified  (qualified)  personnel  for  every  elementary^  middle, 
and  secondary  school,  and  provide  further  access  to  service  for 
schools  in  sparsely  populated  areas.  ' 


"Be  it  further  resolved,  jbaHrbrary  services  for  small  schools 
be  provided  through  cooperative  arrangements  contracted  among 
school  districts  and/or  through  regional  service  centers  to  ensure 
certified  teacher/librarians  and  adequate  resources." 

Rank  nine,  public  relations:  "A  professional  public  information 
program  should  be  launched  nationwide,  dedicated  to  informing. the 
public  about;  1)  existing  library  and  information  services;  2)  library 
and  information  services  which  are  needed  but  unavail^^We>3j  the 
level  of  support  needed  to  provide  quality  library  a/id^nformation  . 
services  in  the  future."  ' 

Finally,  rank  ten,  access,  our  second  'resolution  on  that  topic.  I 
want  to  give  you  a  correction  in  line  one.  Pjease  strike  the 
parenthesis  and  the  word  "including."  Following  the  word 
"institutions,"  you  will  insert  four  words,  end  paren,  "including 
correctidnaUand  medical." 

Now  that  line  and  the  text  reads:  "All  learners,  regardless  of 
age,  residence  institutions  (inctuding^cprrectibnal  and  medical),  race, 
disability,  or  ethnic  or  cultural  background,  should  hav^  continuing- 
access  to  the  information  and  materials  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  changing  social,  economic,  anc) 
technological  environment." 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  My  thanks  to  Ms. 
London^and  Mr.  Dillon. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  I'm  just  a  little  confused  about  what 
happened^ here.  Some  of  the'resolutions  they  read  "Means."  Some  of 
the  resolutions  they  read  "Policy."  I  hope  the  Resolutions  Committee 
will  get  them  in  the  correct  form.' 
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MR.  REGGIE:  You  are  right,  and  you  will  notice  some  of  them 
are  not  in  resolution  form.  The  Committee  will  work  on- that  too. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  The  wording  on  our  ninth  resolution  is  for 
public  information.  Therefore,  I  wonder  if  we  could  change  the  name 
of  the  issue  to  "Public  Information"  from  "Public  Relations."  It's  an 
editorial  slip  that  just  got  carried  along. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you.  The  committee  will  take  that  into 
consideration.  . 

A  PARTICIPANT:  I  would  like  to  ensure  that  the  following 
"  goes  in  the  permanent  record.  I  don't  know  whether  others  will  care 
to  join  me  or  not.  In  order  that  future  conferences  may  benefit  from 
th>  inevitable  mistakes,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  permanent  record 
the  following  observations. 

'I  believe  that  discussion  would  have  been  greatly  helped  if  the 
themes  for  the  White  House  Conference  had  mirrored  those  of  the 
various  Governors'  Conferences,  rather  than  a  rearrangement  by  the 
staff  on  different  principles. 

(Applause.)  ^  ' 

I  believe  that  the  two-hour  meals,  which  included  the 
introduction  of  many  dignitaries  and  speeches  by  persons  of  note, 
represented  an  inefficient  use  of  delegates'  time.  Working  luncheons 
would  have  been  more  helpful.  I  believe  that  much  too  much  time 
was  spent  in  largely  ceremonial  activities.  I  came  prepared  and 
anxious  to  work.  .  .  i  ^  ■ 

•    I  believe  that  the  staff's  insensitivitiesjto  the  needs  and  feelings 
of  alternates  was  remarkable,,  constant,  and  reprehensible. 

I  believe  that  th^  staff  should  have  adequately  trained  the 
clerical  support  for  the  theme  working  groups  so  that  working-papers- 
were  processed  with  dispatch,  and  an  imaginati>^  ri/n.-through  with 
ited  contingency  plans  might  bave  helped.  .    '       •  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you.-Posted  in  the  registration  area  later 
will  be  information  on  the  paper  ballot.  I  have  not  b^eo.able  fo  give 
you  a  straight  answer  on  thatpaper  ballot  business  tomorrow.  In  the 
registration  area  later  this  evening  there  will  be  the  ground  rules  on 
that  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  those.  •  • 

>  < 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  just  say  a  personal  word  before  . 
,we  adjourn  tonight.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  splendid 
cooperatron.  You  could  hav6  gotten  huffy  with  me.  You  could  have 
gotten  short-tempered  because  of  the  heat.  I  thank  you  very,  very , 
much  for  your  inciuigence.  There  were  times,  I'm  sure,  I  should  have  ^ 
recognized  you  quicker  and  I  didn't  and  I  flubbed,  and  we  took  a  * 
long-time  to  get  the  mafterial  put.  But  it  is  because  of  your  patience 
you  make  presiding  here  as  moderator  a  real  joy,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you 'for  making  my  job  easy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(ApplauseO         •       ■  ' 
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MS.  DOLAN:  Mr.  Chairman;  Louise  Blalock  Dolan,  Rhode 
Island.  As  we  are  aware  that  the  resolutions  we  approve  will 
represent  the  work  of  this  Conference  across  the  Nation,  I  move  that 
this  body  formally  urge  the  Resolutions  Committee  to  pay  strict 
attentionf  to  the  concepts  of  clarity  and  brevity  as  they  work  at  it  and 
refine  the  resolutions  to  eliminate  redundancy  in  the  priority 
resolutions.  | 

MR.  REGGIE:  And  I  say  to  that,  Amen,  Sister,  Amen.  ^ 

Thanks  very  much.  ^         ;  ^. 

(Whereupon^  at  4:55  p.m.,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.)  « 
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lav,  November  19, 1979 


N'bIi>4T,o}j:  Thank  you  very  much. 


*  ^'^jMR;  REGGIE:  Ladies'and gentlemen,  our  program  is  going  to 
stkrt  novvC'lsp  w^ill  cair  this  general  session  to  order.  \ 
■>  '  '  .      '•■  . 

ladies. and  gentlefhgn,  at  this  time  J  hSvfe  the  high  pleasure 
and  distinct Hlfior  q|^r^^nting  to  you  Mr.  Charles  Benton. 

CHAIf  

3f  pD  mbre  fitting  speaker  to  address  this^ 
r^r^to  enter  our  final  deliberations  than  the 
in  bi' Congress,  Daniel  J.  Boorsfin. 

,,c        „.v*^iembei»of  NCLIS  are  fortunate  indeed  that  this  ^ 
^jniversal  man  is  a  meq^beA^our  group.  Dr.  Bporstin  is  an  author, 
educator,  historian,  an«rrister-at-large  of  world  renown..  His  . 
dismiguished  academic  calreer  began  at  Harvard  Urtiygrsity,  wh®-*  he 
graduated  summa  cum  laude,  and  continued  at  Oxford  University, 
wher-e  he  was  a  Rhodes  sch'orar;  and  on  throUgh  the  Inner  Temple  in 
London  and  Yale  and  Cambridge  Universities.  He  has^aught  at  many 
of  America's  leading  universities  and  around  the  world  and  Jiolds  • 
numerous  litepary?ind  acfademic  hpnors,  including  the  1974  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  work.  The  Americans— The  Democratic Ixpenence. 


I  can  thinf 
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I  will  close  my  introduction  with  his  own  words  froffl  his 
Puliyter  Prize-winning  book,  which  I  believe  are  pai^ticuiarly 
app^priate  on  this  final  day  of  this  landmark  White  House  ' 
Corife«;^nce^  "History  wrote,  it  has  been  man's  effort  to  accommodate 
himself  to  what  he  could  not  do^Aj^erican  history  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  more  than  ever  beforQ::^sts  man's  ability  to  accommodate 
himself  to  all  the  new  things  hec&uld  do."  • 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr.  Daniel 
Bobrstin.  . 


(/Applause.) 

DR.  BOORSTIN:  Members  of  the  White  House  Conference,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  all  of  you  folks,  people  attending 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services. 

As  the  Librarian  of  Congress  I  speak  for  a  national  fortress  of 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  I  speak  for  a  library  and  for  libraries.  Our 
relentless  jeffersonian  quest  tempts  us  to  believe  that  all  technologies, 
^nd  perhaps,  too,  all  ideas,  were  created  equ^.  This  favorite  axiom  is. 
only  slightly  clouded  by  another  axiom  equally  American,  for  vve 
have  touched^a  touching  national  belief  in  annual  models.  In  0U4; 
national  lexi^n  "newer"  is  a  synonym  for  "better." 

a 

The  result  is  illustrated  in  the  title,  and  I  suspect  too  in  the 
preoccupations,  of  this  Conference.  Libraries,  or,  as  you  say,  library 
services,  are  here  equated  with  informatipn  services,  which  is 
perilously  close  to  saying  that  knowledge  can  or  should  be  equated 
with  information.  -  ^  . 


In  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  this  morning  I  would  like  to 
foci^  your,  attention  on  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and 
information,  the  importance  of  the  distinction,  and  the  dangers  of 
^  failing  to  recognize  it.  '  ' 

You  have  a  hint  of  my  theme  in  the  melodramatic  difference 
today  between  the  condition  of  our  knowledge  institutions  and  our 
information  institutions.  The  last  two  decades  have  seen  the  * 
spectacular  growth  of  the  information  industry.  We  are  exhilarated  by 
this  example  of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  the  frontier  spirit 
in  the  Tate  Twentieth  Century.  '  ♦ 

A  magic  computer  technology  now  accomplishes  the  dreariest 
task  in  seconds,  surpasses  the  accuracy  of  the  human  brain,  controls 
production  lines  and  refineries,  arranges  inventories,  and  retrieves 
records.  All  this  makes  us* proud  of  the  human  imagination.  And  all 
<^is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  produced  a  new,  unpredicted  world  of 
profit  and  employment. 

The  information  industry,  we  are  happy  to  note,  is  flourishing. 
It  is  a  growth  industry.  It  enjoys  jhe  accelerating  momentum  of 
.techrtqiogy  and  the  full  vitality*of  the  marketplace.  T^e  information 
industries  are  a  whole  new  world  of  business  celebrity.  The  jargon  of 
the  stock  exchange  accurately  describes  theics  as  "glamorous"  stocks. 


\ 


Their  leaders  hold  the  national  spotlight,  and  with  good  reason.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  even  appointed  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  companies  to  be  perhaps  our  most  importnat 
ambassador,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  become  of  our  knowledge  institutions? 
These  do  not  deal  in  the  storage  and  retrieval     information,  nor  in 
the  instant  flow  of  facts  and  figuresVhich  will  be  displaced  by 
tomorrow's  reports  or  bulletins.  Rather,  they  deal  ia.the  enduring 
treasure  of  the  whole  human  past.  They  include  our  colleges  and  our 
universities  and,  of  course,  our  libraries.  While  the  information 
industry  flourishes  and  seeks  new  avenues  of  growth,  while  people 
compete  for  a  chance  to  bu^  into  them,  our  knowledge  institutions 
go  begging.  ,      ■  , 

Knowledge  institutions  do\ot  pay  the  kind. of  dividends  that 
are  reflected  on  the  stock  market.  They  are  sometimes  called  ■ 
philanthropic,  which  means  that  they  profit  nobody,  except 
everybody,  and  that  their  dividends  go  to  the  whole  .cpmmgnity. 
These  knowledge  institutions,  and  especially  our  public  libraries,  ask 
charity,  the  community's  small  change,  just  to  keep  their  heat  and 
•their  lights  on  and  to  keep  their  unrenovated  doofs  open.  We,  the 
knowledge  institutions,  are  the  Nation's  poor  relations.  We  anxiously, 
solicit  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  crumbs. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  in^this  White  Hous^  Conference 
that  we  should  focus  on  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and 
information.  Today  I  would  like  to  put  it  very  briefly  into  historical- 
perspective. 

In  my  own  lifetime  we  have  moved  from  the  age  of  publishing^ 
into  an  age  of  broadcasting.  In  that  age  of  publishing,  launched  "by 
Gutenberg,  printed  materials  with  a  community's  memory,  Wisdom 
literary  imagination,  and1<nowledge  were,  or  course,  widely  diffused. 
The  vehicle  was  the  bo&k,  Knowledge  was  thought  to  be  cumulative. 
New  books  did  not  displace  old  books.  When  today's  books  arrived, 
people  did  not  throw  avJky  yesterday's  as  if  they  were  newspapers  or 
out  of  date- bulletins  of  information.  h 

On  the  contrary,  the  years  gave  a-Aew  vitality  to  the  books  of 
past  centuries.  We  too  easily  forgot  then  thait  the  printed  book,  too, 
was  a  triumph' of  technology.  The  dead  could  now  speak  not  only.to 
the  select  few  who  could  afford  a.manuscript  book,  but  to  thousands 
fn  homes,  in  schools,  and  in  libraries  everywhere.  The  very  words  of 
Homer  and  Plato  and  Machiavelli  and  Dickens  now  could  reach 
everyone.  \ 

Books  became  thl  vehicles  and  the  redord— also  the  catalyst 
and  the  incentive— for  nrlost  of  the  knowledge,  the  amusement,  and  ^ 
the  sacred  visions  of  the'whole  human  race.  The  printed  book  has 
given  all  humanity  its  inexpensive,,  speedy,  j-eliable  vehicles  across 
the  centuries.  Books  conquer  time. 

But  the  peculiar  magical  vehicles  of  our  age  conquer  space. 
Television  makes  us  instant  eyewitnesses  of  riots  in  jran,  airplane 
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,    •  ^     wrecks  in  India,  children  starving  in  Cambodia,  guerilla  attacks  in 

^  ,  '     Rhodesia— along,  of  course,  with  an  overflowing  current  of 

*  entertainment  programs— and  the  special  commodity  of  our 
^  electronic  age  of  broadcasting  is,  of  course,  information,  in  alliUs 

amplitude,  in  all  its  formats.  v^^^v^ 

While  knowledge  is  orderly  and  cumulative,  fhformation  is 
''^ndom  and  miscellaneous.  We  are  flooded  by  instant  messages  from 
everywhere  in  excruciating  profusion.  In  our  ironic  Twentieth  Century 
'  .  version  of  Cresham's  law,  information  tends  to  drive, knowledge  out 

of'circulation.  The  oldest,  the  most  established,  the  cumulative  is 
displaced  by  t+re  most  recent,  the  most  problematic.  The  latest 
information  about  anything  and  everything  is  collected,  diffused,' 
received;  stored,  and  retrieved  before  anyone  can  or  could  discover 
{        '  .     whether  the  facts  have  meaning.  The  mountain  climbing  symdrome 

rules  us.  Information  is  gathered  simply  because  it's  there.  The 
electrotiic  devices  for  diffusion,  storage,  and  retrieval  are  used  simply 
-because  they,  too,  are  there,  and  otherwise  the  inves^ment-might  be 
wasted.  ^ 

I'm  not  complaining..Orr  the  coatp^ry,  I  am  chafmed  and 
amazed,  for  so  much  of  human  progre^has  come  from  people 
playing  enthusiastically  with  their  new  "technological  toys,  with  results 
,    ^        ^  <that  are  astonishing  and  often' productive.  ^  ^ 

Whatever  the  motive,  we  see  the  knowledge  industry  being 
transformed  and  even,  to. some  extent,  displaced  by  an  information 
industry.  In  the  schoolVoom,  history  tends  to  be  displaced  by  current 
events.  The  resources  of  science,  and  even  of  the  humanities,  are 
\  ;  "  newl^ dominated  by  multiplying  journals,  by  looseleaf  services,  by 

}  preprints  and  information  stored  in  computers,  quickly  and 

conveniently  modified,  and  instantly  retrievable?^ 

To  the  ancient  question;  "what  iSc^ruth?"  we  Americans  now 
reply,  "Sorry,  1  haven't  yet  seen  the  seven  o'clock  new$." 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  world  of  knowledge,  which  is, 
^  of  course,  the  world  of  libraries?  It  should  be  plainer  than  ever  that  '  - 

^  our  libraries  are  needed  to  keep  civilization  in  perspective.  The  more 

electronic  our  society  becoTtres,.  the  more  urgent  it  is  that  we  have 
-  prosperous  knowledge  institutions.  Yet,  this  urgency  is  fess  noted 
%  '  •  every  year.  If  you  consult  the  authoritative  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 

^  :  Sciences,  the  1933  edition,  and  look  under  "Libraries,"  you  will  be 

pleased  to  find  that  there^  an  article  on  libraries-^n  public  , 
libraries— an  extensive  article  but  if  you  consult  its  successor 
published  in  1968  and  lookedlfor  an  answer  for  libraries,  you  will 
find  no  article  at  all.  Instead,  you  will  find  a  cross-reference  whifch 
says,  "See  under  Information  Storage  and  Retrieval." 

The  fashionable  chronologic  myopia  of  our  time  tempts 
enthusiasts  to  forget  the  main  and  proper  mission  of  our  libraries. 
"Libraries  have  been  selling  the  wrong  product  for  years,''  one  such 
faddist  exclaims,  "They  have  beer\  emphasizing  reading.  The  product 
s  that  wevhave  is  information."  People  who  ^peak  thus  are  false 
Messiahs. 


Of  couFse,  we  must -use  compute;  technology  and  enlist  the 
whole  information  industry.  At  the  Library  of  Congress  we  have  tried 
to  be  a  leader,  and  I  think  have  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  being  ^ 
leader  in  these  uses  and  exploring  their  applications.  We  will  ^• 
continue 'to  do  so.  *  *  ' 

In  the  long  run,  however,  we  will  not  serve  the  information 
industry,  nor  our  civilization,  if  \Ve  encourage  extravagant  or 
misplaced  expectations  for  the  role  of  information  or  the  devices 
which  serve  it  up.  We  must  never  forget  that  our  libraries  aTe  our 
fortresses  of  knowledge.  If  we  allow  these  rich  and>fedolent 
resources,  still  preserved  mainly  in  books,  to  be  displaced  by  the 
latesVthing,  by  today's  news,  and  journajs,  and- preprints,  and 
looseleaf  services,  and  telephone  conversations,  and  currently  revised 
printouts,  we  will  isolate  the  world  of  scholarship  from  the  world  of  ^ 
libraries.       •  »  .  ^ 

To  avoid  such  dapgers  as.these,  we  have  set  up  in  the  Library 
~of -Congress  a  Center  for  the  Book,  to  use  old  and  find  new  ways  to 
keep  the  book'flourishing,  to  keep  peopfe  reading  books,  and  to 
enlist  other  media  to  promote  ^reading. 

m 

One  such  project,  "Read  More  About  It,"  with  the  enthusiastic 
collaboration  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  was  shown  on  ; 
television  the  othec  night  '^er  thf  shewing  pi  the  movie  AW  Quieten 
the  Western  front,  and  it  brought  our  suggested  reading  list  to  some 
31  million  viewers.  We  must  and  will  do  mor^  of  this. 

\  If  librarians  c^ase  to  become  scholars  in  order  to  become 
computer  experts,  scholars  will  cease  to  feel  at  home  in  opr  libraries; 
and  then  our  wOole  citizenry  .will  find  that  our  libraries  add  little  to 
their  view  of  the  world,  but  only  reinforce  the  pressures  of  the^ 
"imperial  instant  everywbi^."  To  enlist  scholars  more  actively  and 
'more  intimately  in  the  scholarly  activities  of  the  Library  of  CoRgress 
w^  are  now  setting  up  in  the  Libra/y  a  council  of  scholars.  They  will 
help  us  discov^he  needs  of  the  scholarly  world  and  will  help  us 
provide  an  ongoing  inventory' of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
ignorance-  ,  ^ 

\  A  great  civilization  needs'many  and  varied  resources.  In  our 
{ime,  our  libraries  have^wo  paradoxical  and  sometimes  conflicting 
roles',  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  recognize  when  and  how  they 
conflict  Of  course,  we  must  be  repositories  qf  information,  but  we 
must  also  somehow  remrain  places  of  refuge  from  the  tidal  yvaves  of  . 
information  and  misinformation.  Our  libraries  must  be  conspicuously 
the  treasuries  of  news  that  stays  news. 

The  Era  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  the_ 
age  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  the  founding  epic  of  our  Nation,  was 
an  age  of  publishing.  That  age  left  us  a  hapPY  Phrase.  They  said  that 
peopleshould  read  for  amusement  and  instruction.  This  was  why 
they  read  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  the  philosophy  of  Hume, 
the  history  of  Gibbon,  the  novels  of  Sterne'  and  Fieldings.  The  two  . 
delights  amusemfenUnd^s,truction,  were  insepa'rable-The  book  Was 
a  prototypical  provider  of  both.  When  a  person  was  amused,  it  was  a 
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quite  autonomous  activity  set  off  by  a  catalyst  which  was  the  b69H 
.  In  those  dayj,  book  publishing^was  an  amusement  industry.  But  our' 
X    '      '  xK'r  °''°^d"sting  tends  to  displace  amusement  with  entertainment 
1^  While  we  once  had  to  amuse  ourselves,  we  now  expect  to  be 
entertamed.  The  program  is  the  entertainment.  While  the  amusement 
IS  in  us,  others  must  and  can  be  our  eatertainers.  •  » 

»A-,  J  °^  there  is  a  flourishing  entertainment  industry. 

We  do  not  consider  book  publishing  to  be  part  of  it.  This  is 
something  to  reflect  dh.  It  is  a  clue,  also,  to  the  special  need-for 
libraries.  The  more  an  industry  tries  to  entertain, us,  the  more  we 
.    need  libraries,  where  pleasure  and  amusement  are  found  by  the  free 
'  and  active  spirit. 

. .  /  l*^is-a  cliche  of  our  time  that  what  this  Nation  needs  is  an 

informed  citizen/y,  by  which  we  mean  a  citizenry  that  is  up  on  the 
latest  information^which  has  not  failed  to  read  this  week's  n^ws 
magazine,  today's  newspapers,  or  to  watch  the  seven  o'clock  news, 
and  perhaps  also  the  news  at  ten  o'clock— always  for  more 
information,  always  to  be  better  informed.  I  wonder  if  that  is  what  ,we' 
need.  I  suggest,  rather,  that  what  we  need,  what  any  fisee  country 
needs,  is  a  knowledgeable  citizenry.  Information,  like  entertajnnient, 
IS  something  that  someone  else  provides  us Jt  is,  properly  speaking  a 
service.  We^expecrto  be  entertained  arid  also  to  be  informed,  but  we 
.    cannot  be  "knowledged."  Each  of  us  must  acquire  knowledge  for  ' 
himself.  Knowledge  comes  from  the  free  mind  foraging  in  the  rich 
pastures  5f  the  whole  "everywhere"  past.  It  comes  from  fincjing  order 
•  -      and  meanirijg  in  the  whole  hunian  experience.  The  autonomous 
^     reader  amj^ing  and  knowledging  himself  is  the  be  all  and  the  end  all 
of  our  libraries. 


/ 


Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 
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CHAIRMAN  BENTON:  Thank  yo^  very;  very  m^ach  for  those, 
most  appropriate  comments.  No  person  in  our  country  has 
enunciated  more  clearly  the  interrelated  rojes  ofJ<nowledge  and  the 
media  ip-our^society  than  Dr.  Boorstin.  OveNtTyour  moderator  now. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you^'very  much.. Now  we  are  ready  to  get 
to  some  business  that  we  promised  yoa  we  wouldW^  getting  to  on 
time.  ^        "  '  ,  . 

■  ;  ^ 

I  think  4Lmight  be  approprJate'lhat  we  just  establish  for 
everybody's  understanding  wh^t  ground  "rules  we  are  expecting  to  * 
folIo.w.  We  will,  fi?st, ^bring  up  the/esoMiohs  as  they  have  been 
synthesized.  In  some  ihstani::esrhf  not  quite  certain  if  they  have  or  if 
th^y  haye-not/but  the  pr^^senters  will  go  over  that  with  you;  As  you  . 
ruJed^. yesterday  by  yolfr  motioia,  they. will  read  onty.the  "[Resolved" 
claused  or  paragraph^f  ^  '  ^ 

.  ^e  will  taj<e  up  the^etitions,  that  is  resolutions  offered ''bj^ 
initiative  or  by* petition.  In  that  regard,  we  would  like  to  state  that^we 
will  deal  with  the  petitions  under  the  provision  of  section  4.7.1  of  the 
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rules  We  will  take  them  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  bepn 
filed*  That  is,  in  the  chronological  order  in  which  you  have  them  in 
your  stack  by.  number.  _        .  ' 

We  will  read- the  "Resolved"  clauses  of  those  resolutions  that 
are  offered  by  petition.  When  that  is  read,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  it 
you  want  to  consider  that  resolution.  To  merely  consider  it  reauires  a 
two'thirds  vote  of  the  delegates,  if  you  vote  t,wo-thirds  that  yol  want 
to  considerst,  then  .we  will  enter  the  debate  and,  ultimately,  vot.e  on 
that  resolution  offered  by  initiative  or  petition.  To  pass  that. resolution 
will  require  a  simple  majority. 

In  that  discussion  on  that  resolution  we  are  going  to  curtail  ^  .^ 
detfate.  We  are  going  to  permit  comments,  such  as,  "it's  poor  form, 
or^"This  resolution  is  just  like  another  resolution  that  we  passed,  or 
something  of  that  type.  We  will  permit  it,-but  not  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  resolution,  not  at  that  junctuie-.  Then  we  will  vote  ^ 

•  two-thirds  for  consiigration.  We  will  then  have  the  debate  on  the  , 
motion,  which  will  &  open  to  regular  debate,  and  then  the  adoption 
on  a  majority'vote. 

.       Last  night  our  Resolutions  Committee  worked  until  past 
midnigiTt  trying  to  synthesize  those  resolutions  that  we  had  You  have 
them*in  your  possession. 'it  is  my  understanding  that  any  blind 
persons  here  havereaders.  If  that  is  not  correct,  if  you  will  please 
'make  it  known  to  me,' a* reader  will  innmediately  be  supplied", 
because  we  will  be  passing  up  the  :'-Whereas"  clauses  or  the 
preambje^eJauses  and  we  want-to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  fuN 
d^sclosure  for  everyone. 

"     We  are  ready  to  start  now.  With  your  permission  we  will 
move  on  to  the  first  resolution  marked  number  one,  and  Mr.  Wink 
Pearson  of  the  St^te  of  Vermont  will  present  that  resolution.- 

MR  PEARSON:  This  is  resolution  number  one,  entitled  "The 
■  First  Amendment  and  Public  Issues":  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 

the  Whitq  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services 
'  affirms  its  support.for  the  firs^  amendment  to^the  Constitution  of  the 
"  -United  States" of  America,  whixrh  guarantees  freedom  of  inquiry, 
freedom  to  read,  freedom  to  publish,  and  free  and  full  access  to  ^ 
information,  especially  information  about  public  processes,- and  that 
these  freedoms  are  essential  to, the  maintenance  of  free  libraries  and. 
informational  servides;  and  -      ■    •  '    -  '  • 

-  ,  ■    "Be  it  further  resolved,  that  publicli^raries  'should  proipote 
.  and  make-available  information  services  dn  public  issues  for  all 
''.   segments  of  the  community  by  acquisition  of  materials  that  would 
'  present  various  si'des  of  controversial  issues,  by  supporting 

•  'discussions  and  forums  on  issues,  by  publicizing  widely  that  these 

opportunities  for  community  discfeion^  are  available,  and  by« 
educating  public  officials- on  the  avai.labifity  and  use  of  information 
resources;  and"  .  '  .* 

-  '      *  '* 
"Be  it  further  resolved,  ihat  Fedetal  funding  of  incentive  grants 
be  made  available  to  libraries' to  servras-^fiformation  and*referral 
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centers  in  cooperation  with  other  community  and  educational 
organizations;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  an  aggressive  public  awareness 
effort  be  established  to  i^mote  the  utilization  of  libraries  as 
information  and  referral  centers." 

MR.  REGGIE:  Delegates,  the  reading  will  colstitute  the 
moving  m  every  instance,  and  so  no  seconding  will  be  required. 

•  I  want  to  remind  you  that  the  microphones  will  be  open  to 
<your  comments,  discussions,  amendments,  etc.,  but  I  want  tS" point 
out  to  you  what  we  said  yesterday.  Maybe  the  phrase  isn't  precisely 
what  you  want,  or  the  word  you  could  think  of  would  be  much 
better,  or  the  sentence  would  be  much  better,  but  give  us  your 
indulgence  on  that.  We  wifl  try  our  very  best  to  shape  it  up  if  there  h 
a  grammatical  error.  We  are  going  to  ask  you  for  a  curative 
resolution  at  the  end,  asking  staff  if  there  is  such  error  that  they  be 
allowed,  without  chaqging  of  the  substance pf  it,  to' clear  the 
resolution. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  at 
microphone  Iw). 

MR.  GAYLOR:  Mr,  Chairman,  Robert  Gaylor,  delegate  from 
Michigan.  J  wpuld  like  to  make  just  one  small  word  amendment.  It's 
the  second  "Resolved,"  which  begins,  "And  therefore  be  it  further 
resolved,  lhat  public  libraries  ..."  I  would  like  to  delete  the  wocd 
"public."  As  an  academic  librarian,  I  feel  that  it  should  no^  just  say 
"public  libraries,"  because  academic  libraries  do  this,  and  schools  as 
well. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  deletion  of  the 
word  "public"?  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  won't  have/to  vote 
because  we  u^ill  have  unanimous  cdnsent  to  change  it/ So,  I  will  ask 
you  again,Js  there  objection  to  the  deletion  of  .the  word  "public"?  I*f 
you  have  objection,  raise  your  hand,  please! 

(A  showing  of  hands,) 
Okay,  there  is-objection. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  It  should  say  not  "public"  but  "public 
funded."  ^  ^ 


MR.  REGGIE:  That  would  change  the  substance  of  the  motion, 
and,  therefore,  f  rule  you  out  of  order.^ 

Are  you  ready^o  vote?  As  many  of  yoij  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  amend  the  second  "Resolved"  clause  by  removing  the 
word  "public"  from  the  first  line,  signify  by  voting  yes. 

MR.*f  lERARD:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
amendment.  ^ 


St. 


MR.  REGGIE:  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  sir, 

MR  PIERARD:  Richard  Pierard,  lay  delegate  from  Indiana.  The 
•idea  behind  publrc  libraries  was  that  this  was  to  be  part  of  citizenship 
education  and  citizenship  literacy.  Vw  not  sure  that  the  intent  of  it 
was  to  put  the  academic  librarians  in'the  same  role.  In  other  words,  it 
wasto  engage  the  public  librarians  more  in  community  education 
and  making  local  citizen?  aware  of  local  issues, That  is.the  reason 
why  "public  libraries"  was  put  in  the  original  motion. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you  sir.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  be, 
heard  on  the  motion?  '  / 

MS.  EDMONSON:  Susan  Edmonson,  Kentuj^ky.  I  agree  tlVat 
'  not  only  public  libraries  should  have  this  responsibility.  However,  I 
would  agree  with  the  lady  who  said  that  "publicly  funded"  wduld  be 
a  more  appropriate  phrase,  because  if  we  simply  delete  ['publ/c 
libraries,"  this  means  that  we  are  resolving  that  such  libraries/as 
medical  libraries  should  have  this  necessary  function  of  promoting 
information  on  community  and  civic  things,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
is  the  intent, of  the  resolution  at  all. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Tfjank  you  very  much. 'Are  you  ready  ro  vote 
regarding  the  motion  to  delete  the  word  "public"  in  thq  |nst  line  of 
the  second  resolved  paragraph?  If  you  vote  A,  that's  yes;  if  you  vote  . 
B,  that's  no;  if  you  vote  C,'you  have  abstained  from  voting. 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

Has  everybody  voted?  There  are  254  yes  votes;  182  no  votes; 
and  11  abstentions.  The  amendment  passes. 

MR.  BURNS:  Mr.  Chairman,  Bill  Burns,  delegate  from  the  State 
of  Iowa.  With  no  intent  to  belabor  the  discussion,  1  do  have  an 
amendment  that  I  personally  feel  is  important.  To  add  to  the  first 
resolved  after  the  word  "affirms,"  "in  the  strongest  language 
possible,"'  and  after  the  word  "for  the,"  "the  primacy  and 
indivisibility  of  the  first  amendment."  I  also  think  it's  important  that 
possibly  this  first  resolved  lie  separateld  from  the  second,  because  I 
think  it  dilutes  the  intent. 

MR.  REGGIE?  Are  you  making  a  mo\jon  for  two  amendments? 
I  only  have  one.-After  the  word  "affirm^"  insertion  of  the  words  ."in 
the  strongest  language  possible  for  the  primacy  and  indivisibility  of 
the  Fi'rst  Amendment."  • 

MR.  BURNS:  That's  it,,  sir. 

■   *      MR.  REGGIE:  You  have  heard  it.  Is  there  any  discussion  on 
this  amendment. 

^  A  PARTICIPANT:'  I  didn't  hear  a  second. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Yes,  it  has  been  nioved  and  seconded.  The 
'  question  has  been  asked  for.  Is  there  any  objection  to  voting? 


2o0 
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There  being  no  objection;  are  you  ready  to  vote?  As  many  of 
you  are  as  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  insert  after  the  word 
"affirm,"  "in  the  strongest  language  possible  for  the  primacy  and 
indivisibility  of  the  First  Amendment,"  signify  by, saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those'opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  nos  have  it  and  that  the 
amen^ent  has  failed. 

MR.  QASTO:  James  Casto,  West  Virginia.  I  speak  to  the 
penultimate  paragraph' of  the  resolution  and  I  would  move  to  delete 
it.  As  a  newspaper  man,  I  am  indeed  delighted  to  see  this  group 
coming  to  the  defense  of  the  belief  of  the  first  amendment.  But  I  find 
it  indeed  ironic  that  the  support^  of  the  first  amendment  is  voiced  in  a 
resolution  which,  I  think,  contains  the  at  least  implied  threat  to  it, 
posed  by  Federal  funding  of  these  information  and  referral  centers. 
Mr.  Keppel  warned  us  earlier  in  this  C6nference  that  censorship  can 
be  both  intentional  and  unintentional,  and  I  think  the  latter  is  often 
worse  than  the  former.  I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  group  at 
least  consider  this  threat. 

I  move  to  delete  the  paragraph  in  question. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  a  second? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

MR.  REGGIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  vye  delete 
the  second  to  last  paragraph  in  its'entirety.  Does  anybody  want  to 
speak  to  that? 

MS.  JACOBSON:  Nancy  Jacbbson,  delegate  from 
Massachusetts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  "Resolveds"  in  the 
whole  resolution,  I  feel,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  censorship..  It 
just  provides  information  and  referral  for  alf  people  through  libraries. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Anybody  else  want  ta  be  heard? 

(No  rteponse.)  ^ 

Are  you  ready  to  vote?  If  there  is  no  objection  to- voting,'  all  • 
those  in  favor  of  (he  amendment  to  delete  the  paragraph  in  its 
entirety,  signify  by  saying  aye.      .  '  . 

"  (Chorus  of  ayes.) 

« 

Those  opposed,  say  no."-^  ^ 
(Chorus  of  nays.).       -  ^ 


The  motion  fails. 

MS.  CAPLAN:  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
resolution.  I'm  Marsha'Caplan  from  Ohio.  • 

On  page  one,  it  will  have  two  "Whereases"  to  be  inserted  as 
the  second  and  third  "Whereas,"  and  it  will  have  one  "Resolved"  to 
be  inserted  as  the  second  "Resolved":  "Whereas,  public  libraries  can 
expose  people  to  the  wealth  of  creative  writing  available;  and 

*  *       »  ' 

'  "    '   "Whereas,  an  individual  has  the  right  to  read  what  he  or  she 
wishes,^ 

■"Be  it  resolved,  that  public  libraries  make  available  a  variety 
of  traditional  arrd  contemporary  creative  writing,  including  the  works 
of  small  and  independent  publishers  which  are  often  outside  the 
visible  bibliographic' network,  and  that  these  works  of  creative  writing 
be  easily  accessible  to  all  regardless  of  age."  '       \  . 

We  feel  that  this  resolution  covers  only  public  issues  and 
informational  nonfiction  worlds  and  that  a  whole  area  of  library 
service  has  been  left  out  that's  very  important  and  still  is  being  , 
censored  in  many  communities.         ,  .« 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  Chair  is  going  to  rule  that  the.motion  tp 
'  make  the  amendment  changes  the  character  of  the  resolution  as  . 
preserite'd,  and  is  therefore  out  of  order. 

(Applause.) 

Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  resolution?  .  . 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes. 


MR.  REGGIE:  As  many  of  you  are  as  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  as  amended,  signify  by  saying  aye.  ^ 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorous  of  nays.)  '  '  • 

•     The  ayes  have  it.  We  will  move  to  number  two,  which  will 
also  be  presented  by  Mr.  Wink  Pearson  of  Vermont. 

MR.  PEARSON:  The^second  resolution  is- entitle.  "National  • 
Information  Policy":  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  a  national 
information  policy  be  studied  and  implemented.. This  policy  should: 
1)  guarantee  all  citizens  equal  and  full  access  to  publidly  funded 
library  and  information  services;  2)  ensure  government  agencies  at  all 
levels  work  together  to  make  available  all  new  and  existing  library 
and  information  services  t©  the  maxinium  extent  possible;  3)  protect 
the  privacy  of  all  segments  of  our  society,  including  personal  privacy, 
econonqic  privacy,  and  national  security." 


MR.  CHITLIK:  Mr.  Chaihnan,  Paul  Chitlik,  State  of  California.  I 
would  like  to  make  an  additive  amendment:"  "Resolved,  that  this 
policy  should  reaffirm  the  tradition  of  local  control  over  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  library  materials."  ,  ' 

This  is  a  point  that  has  been  left  out  of  any  other /esolution, 
and  it  fits  perfectly  here  as  part  of  the  national  policy  to  maintain  the 
individuality  of  ^ommunity  libraries  and  ensure  the  responsiveness  of 
community  libraries  to  the  needs  of  their  community. 

-MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  a  second? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second.        '  .    '  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  L^oes  anybod\^  want  to  be  heard  on  the 
amendment?-        *  JL 

(No  responsie.)  . 

Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment? 

>  A  PARTICIPANT:  F»oint  of  order,  Mr.  Chairrtian.  I  really  wojld*^* 
like  to  have  the  machines  checked.  -I  think  that's  only  fair.  '  ' 

MR.  REGGl^:  We  are  going  to  do  that  right  now.  -Your  point  is 
well  taken,  just  for  a  test,  would  everybody  open  your  machines  and 
vote.A? 

(So  doing.)     '  /      •  . 

We  are  showing  488  votes:  two  of  them  on  B,  and  one  of 
-^them  on  C.  I  understand^from  the  parliamentarian  that  the  machine  is 
not  as  critical  as  we  would  want  it  to  be.  That  is,  it  may  be  a  few 
numbers  off;  but  there  is  that  possibility  in  the  totalization  that  it 
could  be  slightly  off.  So  I  do  want  to  n^ke  you  aware  that  we  are 
told'abogt  that. 

•  •       Are  you  ready  to  vote?  The  amendment  is  for  a  fourth 
paragraph^  to  be  added:  "Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  reaffirm  the 
tradition  of  local  control  over  the  selection  and  acciuMtion  of  library 
materials^."  As  many  of  you  are  as  in  favor  of  the  motion,  please  vote 
A;  those  opposed,  vote  B;  and  if  you  abstain,  vote  C. 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

318,  yes;  182,  no;  and  10  abstentions.  The  motion  passes,  and 
we  recognize  the  lady  at  number  one. 

MS.  IVORY:  I'm  Ming  Ivory  from  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to 
me  in  this  resolution  as  it  was  presented  yesterday,  there  was  an 
additional  paragraph  that  referred  to  the  Federal  Government 
redressipg  imbalances  that  existed  in  access.  Could  someone  explain 
where  that  paragraph  .ended  up? 


■■    "l  '  - 

MR  REGGIE:  I  wouldn't  have  the  sligWst  idea.  I  know  th^t 
they  got  together  and  worked  until  after  midnight  last  night  piecing  it< 
together.  It  may  be  fourfd  in  another  paragraph,  in  another  resolution. 
I'm^fustnot  able  or  qualified  to  tell  you- where  it  is.  • 

MS  SWANKER:  Mr.  Chairman,  Esther  Swanker,  delegate  from  ' 
New  York.  I  offer  an  amendment  to' the  first  "Resolved,"  that  it  shall 
read-  "guarantee  all  citizens  free,  equal,  ^nd  full  access  to  publicly 
funded  library  and  information  services."  Insert  the  word  "free  m 
front  of  "equal."'       .  '  -  * 

/ 

'    MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  a  second?  . 

A  f  ARTICIPX^T':  Second.  ,  .  - 

.  ■  •  -\  • 

MR.  REGGIE:  It  has  been  seconded.  Js  there  any  discussion?' 

* 

(No  response.)  '  ■  >"    .  . 

■Wjthout  objWtion  then,  we  will  vote.  Everybody  that  is  in  - 
favor  of  inserting  the  \yord  "free,"  signify  by  voting  A;  those 
opFJgised,  B;,'and  those  abstaming,  C.  •     ,   *  . 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  point  is  too  important*, 
this  issue  is  too  critical  to  this  Conference  to  trust  a  machine' that 
.  seems  to  be  improperly  working-  Could;  we  requpst  a  standing  vote? 

MR.  REGGIE:  Yes.  All-those  in  favor  of  inserting  the  word' 
"free"  please-Stand.  I  will  ask  the  staff  iri  each  section  to  do  the 
counting  There  are  handicapped  people  who  cannot  stand.  Those^ 
people  will  raise  their  hands.  Would  the  counter?  please  come  up  to 
'tbe  rostrum  and  make  a  report  on  the  yes  votes^'.  ■ 

Those  opposed,  please  stand. 

Now  I  need  the  tallies  from  the  tellers.  The  "amendment  failed 
210  to  197. 

MR.  SPRAUYf :  Mr.  Chairman,  Gilbert  Sprauve  from  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  the  amendment  \  would  like  to 
make  will  shorten  it  and  also  improve  on  it.  I  think  that  the  very  last 
•line  and  the  line  before  that— "including  personal  privacy,  economic 
privacy,  and  national  security"  ought  to  be  deleted.  I  think  it 
weakens  the  rest  of  that  statement  and  weakens  the  whole  resolutibn. 
.  My  amendment  would  be  for- deleting  the  words  starting  with 
*  Vinclyding"  and  endinVyvith  "security." 


MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  a  second? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second.  ' 

MR.  REGGIEr  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Are  you^ready 
to  vote?.All  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

•     '.\     "  259 
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Any  opposed,  say  noT 
'  (Chorus  of  nays.)  .  ' 

The  nos  have  it.  Thelriotion-fails.  '  * 

MS.  EASTMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ann  Eastman,  citizen  delegate 
from  Virginia.  Perhaps  thergentleman's  prqblemMs  that  national  ' 
security  is  not  a  privacy.  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the 
Resolutions  ^onimittee  rnake  an  editorial  change  in  resolution  two  so 
^  it  makes  sense.  That'^s  our  problem. 

A'.  .  . 

A  PARTICIPANT:  I  call  for  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

■      '  (Applause.)  •        '  *  '  • 

MR., REGGIE:  The  question  has  been  called  for  All  in  favor  of  |^ 
'  ^taking  up  the  question  signify  by  saying  aye.  » 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed^  say  no, 

(Chorus  of  Jna^.)       s     ^   '    *  - 

The  ayes  have  it.  We're  ready  to  v6te.  As  maay  of  you'are  as 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  presented  signify  ^y  saying  aye. 

(Chprus  of  ayes.)     "  ^    ^  '  ' 

Those;opposed,  say  no.  '  ^  '  > 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  ayes  have  it.  Let's  go  to  number  three. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is^Jne  res9lution  in  the  ' 
packet  that  does  have  a  critical  *|me  factor.  Resolution  13.  There  has 
to  be  someone  upstairs  at  .1 1  o'clock  tQ  testify  at  the  congressional    '  ^  - 
hearing.  I  move  that  we  go  to  that  onfe,  so  this  body  can  express  ta/  /  ' 
the  Congress  what  we  want  to  do.         -  - 

-  MR.  REGGIE:  To  suspend  the  rule,  sir,  takes  two-thirds.  YoU^ 
heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second?  ^  '  .  * 

\  *  > 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second.  ^ 


MR.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor  of  going  out  of  turn  and  taking 
resolution  13,  and  suspending  the  rules  so  we  may  do  so,  signify  by 
saying  aye.  .  .  . 

'(Chorus  of  Ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 
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(CHbrus  of  nays.) 

The  Chair  rules  that^e  will  go  to  1 3.  We  are  going  to  ask  Ms. 
Delia  Martinez  to  please  give  us  that  one. 
* 

'  MS.  MARTINEZ:  'Therefore  be  it  reived,  that  an  Office  of 
Library  and  Infcrmation  Services  be  est^t^ished  within  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education  directed  BV  a^Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education;  and  ^  '  \^  ^ 

,  ''Be  4  further  resolved,  that  this  Secretary  shall  administer  all 
'grants  and  programs  currently  administered  by  the  Office  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources,  and  shall  establish  communicatipns'with  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  library  and  information'  services;  and. 

\,'  • 

''Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  representative  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa'tion  Services  testify  on  this 
resolution  before  the  Corigressional  hearing  on  Monday,  November 
19,  t979."  I 

^^R.  REGGIE:  All  right,  are  you  ready  to  vote?  ^ 
THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes. 


•MR.  REGGIE:  As  many/0f  you  are  as  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
number  ^1 3,  signify  by  saying  aye.  q 

"Chorus  of  ayes.)  ' »  ^ 

Those  opposed?  '  ^  } 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

You're  wonderfuJ.  The  resolution  passes.  Okay,  we  will  go 
back  to  our  regular  order.  Number  three  wilf  be  presented  by  Ms. 
Janet  London  of  Massachusetts. 

MS.  LONDON:  'Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education  implement  or  expand  .literacy 
^  programs  at  the  comniunity  level;  and  ' 

''Pe  it  further  resolved,  that  such  programs  should  j^pecifically 
^  fund  Hilary  and  information  agencies  that  are  capable  of 

•    .       -  *    implementing  these  pTograms,  and  that  States  shall:  1)  identify^the 

functionally  illiterate  adult  and  out-pf-school  youth  population\;2) 
identify  effective  education  and  library  adult  literacy  programs;^)  ^ 
^  identify  localities  not  now  offering  adult  literacy  programs;  4) 
coordinate  relevant  existing  education  and  library  programs;  5)  plan 
'  *  *  and  implement  adult  literacy  and  out  of  school  youth  programs  m 

'    '      ^      "  communities  where  they  do  not  exist— these  programs  t6  include 

materials  and/or  space  for  tutorial  programs  in  libraries;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  under  the  United  States  ( 
Department  of  Education,  States  shall  encourage  a  cooperative  effort  . 
among,  public  educational  agencies,  libraries  and  private  nonprofit 
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organizations  with  functionally  illiterate  adults  and  but-of-school 
youth  participating  in  the  planning  process,  and  that  the  funding  fur 
such  programs  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  State  and  Federal 
governments." 

MR.  REGGIE:  You  have  heard  the  resolution.  Does  anyone 
want  to  speak  to  it? 

MS.  .JACKSON:  I  am  Ruth  jackson  from  the  Virginia 
delegation.  I  would  like  to  propose  another  ''Resolved"  as  an 
amendment.  One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  with  adult  literacy 
programs  is  that  there  are  not  sufficient  Kigh-interest  low-level 
reading  materials  to  promote  the  program. 

My  amendment  is  to  add:  "Be  it  also  resolved,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  tax  incentive  or  contract  awards  to 
publishers  who  would  agree  to  publish  titles  of  high-interest 
low-reading-level  books  and  media  resources  for  new  adult  literates." 

MR.  REGGIE:  k  there  a  second? 

'A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

MR^REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote?  '  ^ 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes. 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by  saying 


ayej 


(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  *  , 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 
Jhe  amendment  is  defeated. 
A  PARTICIPANT:  The  question. 
MR.  REGGIE:  The  question  has  been  moved. 
A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor  of  taking  up  the  question,  signify  by 
saying  aye.     -  %  .  , 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

1  *  '  (Choru>5  of  nays.l 

The  question  will  be  voted.  We  are  now  voting 'bn  the  literacy 
resolution  number  three.  All  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye 

o  .  ■  257  . 
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(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

c 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 
(Chorus  of  nays.) 

; 

The  ayes  have  it. 

A  PARTICIPANH":  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  oT information.  We 
have  just  passecl  resolution  number  13.  I  would  ask  the  Chajrjo 
inform  us  who  will  testify  accordif\g  to  that  resolution.  Thd  very  last  - 
paragraph  calls  for  a  respresentativi&^from  this  Conference  to  testify. 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  Chair  feels  that  he  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  make  that  appointment.  However,  if  anyone  has  a 
suggestion,  the  Chair  would  entertain,  it. 

\    A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  body  were  willing,  I  \ 
would  recommend  that' Delia  Martinez,  who  introduced  this 
resolution,' be  asked  to  go  to  the  hearing  and  to  read  the  motion 
'    which  was  passed  in  order  to  place  this  before  the  Congressional 
Committee. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  a  second? 
A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor  of  Delia  Martinez,  who  gave  you  the 
presentation,  signify  by -saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Any  opposed,  say  no. 

^    (No  response.) 

You  won  them  over. 

'A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  we 
have  another  designee  to  testify.  We  have  former  Cor^gressmdn  C^rl 
Elliott,  who  has  been  a  great  leader  in  li,braries.  I  would  ask  to  have 
him  join  Ms.  Martinez.     \  ^  \  . 

W  A  PARTICIPANT:  Here,  here. 

*  •  * 

MR.  REGGIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we  havd  ' 
Congressman  tlliott  join  Ms.  Martinez  in  that  testimony.  All  in  favor, 
signify  by  saying  ayer 

\  (Chorus  of  ayes.) 

*  Opposed?  ^  * 
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(No  response.) 


r  The  ayes  have  it.  So  both  of  them  will  represent  us.  ^  ^ 

Nqw  to  resolution  four,  please.    "  * 

^  MS.  LO^IDON:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  barriers  to  such 
services,  whether  legal,  fisj:ai,  technical,  attitudinal,  environmental, 
cultural,  or  dther  barriers,' must  be  eliminated  and  physical  facilities 
and  staff  must  be  capable  of  providing  service?  to  all  segments  of 
'society;  and      ^  \     '  *  . .  « 

*  .  ,        '-^-^  ' 

"Be  it  further /esolved^that  Federal  legislation  be  enacted  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  equal  access  to  all  publicly  held  information 
for  all  citizens;  and  ^ 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  institutions  educating  library  and 
information  services  practitioners  assume  responsibility  to  address  the 
needs  of  said  consumers  through  their  training  and  education,  and 
that  guidelines  by  appropriate  governmental  leaders  establish 
standards  of  in-service  training,  and  that  training  standards  for  library 
professionals  be  implemented  without  delay;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  national  public  policy  to 

promote  universal  library  and  information  services  be  adopted;  and 

✓ 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  access  restrictions  be  removed 
from  library,  materials  purchased  with  Federal  funds;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved, ihat  afl  learners,  regardless  of  age, 
residence  (including  institiJtions),  race,  disability,  or  ethnic  or  cultural 
background,  should  have  continuing  access  to  the  information  and' 
material  necessary  to  co^e  with  the  increasing  complexity  of^our 
changing  social,  economic,  and  technological  environment;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  assistance  be  provided  to  establish 
and/or  sustain  libraries  and  other  information  centers  in  the  Uriited 
States  and  all  States  that  wish  to  provide  service  at  ceqters  for 
independent  learning  bringing  such  services  to  those  not  now  served, 
all  with  the  cooperation  of  agencies,  libraries  and  centers;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  such  access  programs  be  funded 
adequately  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  with  public 
participation)  under  guidelines  established  by  appropriate 
governmental  legislation^" 

■» 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an^rnendnient# would 
like  to  offer,  to  add  a  clause  to  this  resolution  to  read  as  follows:  "fee 
it  further  resolved,  that  library  servi^^e  extended  to  persons  in  • 
correctional  institutions  and  to  persons'^m  institutions  for  the  mentally 
disabled."         *  .  ^        ^  , 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  will  vote  on  the  amendment..  As  many  of 
you  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  b'y  saying  aye, 

^  '   ^  


(Chorus  of  ayes.)  '  .  - 

Those  opposed,  say  no,     ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^r.-^-'^'^^"'" 

The  ayes  have  it. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  It's  already  in  here.        ^     '     .  " 

MR,  REG<]IE:  The  Chair  will  rule  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  motion 
passed.  At  the  end  of  this  session  we  are  going  to  ask  for  authority -for 
the  Resolutions  Conrfmittee^to  clean  up  those  resolutions,  and  if  it  was 
in  there  and  we  said  it'agai'n  and  it's  redundant,  they  will  clean  it  out 
or  put  it  in  its  proper. form.  So  ther6  won't  be  any  harm  done^ok^y? 

(Applause.) 

'  Are  you  ready  to  vote  6n  th^  motion? 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.  * 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR.  "^eS'  ma'am. 

'  ,    THE  PARTICIPANT:  One  point  of  information  that  involves 
this  motion  and  all  others.  If  the  information  is  given  in  the 
''Whereases/'  does  that  information "CoWol  what  goes. on?, 

,     MR,  REGGIE:  No,  ma'am. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  So  it  does  have  to  go  into  the  "Resolved" 
as  well.?  .  , 

\MR.  REGGIE:  Right. 

MS.  SIMMONS:, Ruby  Simmons,  Virgin  Islands.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  make  oh  the  first  "Resolved."  I  would  like  it  to 
include  geographical  barriers,  because  geographical  barriers- affect  the 
Virgin-Islands  and  all  the  other  Territories.  '     Jf  ' 

MR.  REGGIE:  You  have  heard 'the  motion.  We  will  take  it  as  a 
friendly  amendment.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  adoption  of  it  as  a 
friendly  amendment? 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  No. 

MR,  REGGIE:  There  being  no  objectiofi,  it's  ordered.  Is  there 
any  objection  tovoting?     "  ^  ^ 

A  PARTICIPANT:  fneed  a  point  of  j:larification.  I'm  a    ^  ; 
non-library-related  delegate,  as  many  of  u%are  here,  and  sofrietimes 
we  get  a  little  confused  by  the  jargon.  Before  I  vote  on  this  with  an 
informed  vote,  I  need  some  information,  first  of  all,  about  the  term 
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"infbrrfiation/^iOqesThis  include  fiotton  and  other  forms  of  creative 
writing?'  ^  '  I  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  Those  people  I  hear  out  there  are  saying  yes. 

?     THE  PARTICIPANX:  cCjkay.  And  the  other  thing  that  I  don't 
^understandJS'thQ  sixth >';\yhereas'':  ''Whereas  Federal  regulations 
frequently  restrict 'the  rigKt     access  to  library  materials  purchased 
with  Federal  funds/'  and  tPlen^has  |rcorollary  "Resolved"  on  the 
next  page.  J  don't. linderstand  what  that  means,  and  I'd  like  ^ome  , 
explanation!   *    ^        %     Sjfe  ;  ^ 

<iv1R.  REGGIF:  I  believe  th5t  there  are  certain  guidelines  in  the 
purchasing "^IfcieSlhat  do  not  allow  free  and  open  purchasing, 
which  they  want  to' eliminate.  Are' you  ready  now  for  the  question^  - 

^  ^       THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes'.  /  ^       *  ' 

A  PARflCIPANT:  Call  for.the  question,  Mr.  Chairrrfan. 

MR,  REGGIE:  As  many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of  the-question, 
signify  by  saying  aye.  ' 


(Chorus  of  ayes.) 
Those  opposed? 

^  (No  response.)    ^  .  ^      ^  ' 

All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  amended,  signify  by  saying 


i 

0 


aye. 


(Chorus  of  ayes.)  v  '  ^ 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Cliorus  of  nays.)      '        '  " 

The^"Access"  resolution  has  been  passed.  We  now  move  to 
number  five,  "Special  Constituencies,"  which  will  be  presented  by 
^  Mr.  Howard  Dillon  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Library. 

^         MR.  DILLON:  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  three-page 
resolution,  and  the  "R^solveds"  are  quite  long.  I  want  you  t6  know 
that  it  was  prepared  initially  by  a  caucus  of  the  concerned  persons 
from  these  special  constituencies.  They  have  worked  carefully  on  it. 
The  Resolutions  Committee  received  their  materials  and  reviewed 
them  carefully^  ' 

'  Jb^'^^^     ^5k  if  this  body  would  be  willing  for  me  to  read  the 
major  points  but  not  to  read  the  entire>1ext?  I  think  perhaps  the*^Chair 
should  be  advised,  particularly  byjhose  who  may  not  be  able  to  , 
read,  because  if  they  have  objections,. of  course  I  would  want  to  read 
it  all. 


•   MR.  REGGIE:  U'think  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Dillon's 
.suggestion  is  well  taRen.  This  resolution,  as  you  see  it,  was  written' by 
the  disabled  people  and  by  the  blind  people  in  a  meeting  that  they 
held  jointly  last  night,  and  this  is  their  work  product. 

A  PARTICIPANTT:  Second. 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  ri^ht,  are  you  ready  to  vote? 

K  -  -  = 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:. Y<^. 

A  PARTICll^ANT:  VVhat  are  we  voting  on?  .  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  On  the  adoptiofi- of  the^ resolution.   ^         •  ' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  (through  an  interpreter):  This  list  is  missing 
the  ''Preamble."  I  want  you  lo  add  the  "Preamble'^  befoTe  Section  A. 
We  deleted  the  "Preamble"  so  that  this  could  be  consistent  with  all 
of  the  other  "Whereases"  and  "Therefores."  None  of  the  other  ones 
had  a  preamble,  and  we  tried  to  incorporate  what  was  in  our 
"Preamble"  in  the  "Whereas," 

.   .MR.  DICKERSON:,\1n  Chairman,  I  think  it'>very  important 
that  that  "Preamble"  be  included,  because  of  the  fact  that  you 
combined  tw^o  separate  resolutions.    .  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:^The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  "Preamble"  will  be^ 
restored  for  baekgrountl  source  material.  Unless  there  is  objection,  it^^ 
wiH-be  so^ordered.  Is  that  alUright  with  everybody? 

-(Applause.) 


Now,^IKtn  favor  of  the  mo^n,  signify  by  saying  aye.^ 
(Chorus  of  ayes. )v  . 

•  N 

V  % 

a 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  "Oays.)  '  ^ 

Okay,*  then  the  motion  passes/leVs'go  to  the  riext  one. 

Resolution  number  sfx,  "Lifelong  Learhip^,"  will  be  given  by  Ms. 

Nancy  Lorenzi. 

y  ^  ^  '  , 

MS.aORENZI:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  libraries  together 

with  those  other  agencies  afnd  iristitutions  should  work  cooperatively 

to  provide  the  resources  and. services  that  will  enable  all  people  to 

take  advantage  of  opportunities  available  to  them;^and    '  ^ 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  programs  be  developed  that  create 
a  climate  for. cultural,  educational,  and  practical  use  in  response  to 
community  needs."'  '  '  ' 

'  MR.  RECGIE:  You  have  heard  the  resolution.  Is  there  an  ^ 
amendment?  1 

■     •        -  ) 
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A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  for  the  question.  ^ 

MR.  R&GGIE:  The  question  has  been- moved.' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  thisjesolution 
is  very  general.  Everything  in  it  has  been  coVerecl  somewhere  else.  It 
really  doesn't  say  anythjng.  I  strongly  suggest  we  reject  it,  because  I 
think  it  weakens  us  to  put  in  something  this  general.  Thank  ygu. 

MS.  ELAM:'Mr.  Chairman,  I  v^s  at  the  microphone. 

MR.  REGGIE:  That's  why  I'm  permitting  you  to  go  on.  I  won't 
permit  anybody  after  you  because  the  question  has  been  Cc^lled.  Go 
ahead.     '  ^  ' 

MS.  ELAM:>4r.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offeF  an  amendment 
to"  this  resolution  which  might  make  it  specific.  My  name  is  Barbara^ 
Clark  Elam  and  l''m  a  librarian  delegate  from  the  State  of 
Massachussetts.  I  would  like  to  add:  ''Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
individuals  seeking  and  using  these  programs  be  involved  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  in  determining  the  needs  of  their 
communities."  * 

A  PARTICIPANT:  ^ond.     '  ' 

MR.  REGCfE: /You've  heard  it.  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded.  Are,  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendrnent?  All  in  favor, 
signify  by  saying-laye. 

(Chorus  of  3yes.)  •  ^  ^ 

'  '    Those  opposed,  say  no. 

Li-  • 

(Chorus  of  nays:)  ^  •  ^  . 


The  nos  haveJt.  T.He  annend/nent  fails.  Are  you  ready  now  to 
vote  on  the  main  motion?  .  - 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:. Yes. 

.MR.XEGGIE:  Would  you  use  your  rnachines?  If  you  want  the 
resolution  to  pass  as  you  have  it  in  your  hands,  please  click  on  to  A. 
If, you  do  not  want  it  to  pass,  please  click  on  to  B.  And  if  you  wantio 
abstain,  please  click  toC  and  hold  it  there.  ^ 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

204  for;  -244  against;  eight  abstentions.  The  resolution  fail§. 
We  will  go  now  to  number  seven;  which  will-be  presented  by  Mr.^ 
Robert  Braude,  concerni/ig  networking. 

MR.  BRAUDE:  ThTs  i$  resolution  number  seven, 
''^Networking":  'Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  a  Comprehensive 
-^approach  be  taken' to  the  planning  and  development  of  multi-type  . 
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library  and  information  networks  and.  programs,  including  both  profit  ^ 
and  not-for-profit  libraries  from  the'public  and  private  sector;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that. plans  be  developed  at  the 
national,  regional,  and  local  level  to  include  specific  plans  for  a* 
national  periodicals  system  and  include  the  concept  of  a  national 
lending  library  for  print  and  non-print  materials;  and*  , 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  plans  be  developed  for  the 
coordination  of  such  library  and  information  networks  and  programs 
wh(ch  would  identify  the  responsibility  for  such  coordination  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Library  and 
Learning  Resources  (or  its  successor)  and  the  State  library  agencies, 
and  such  other  agencies,  organizations,  or  libraries  as  are  involved  in 
such  networks;  and  . 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  control  of  such  networks  remain  at 
the  State  or  regional  level;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  mechanisms  he  developed  to 
ensure  access  by  all  individuals  to  such  networks  and  programs;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  Federal  and  State  funds  be  made 
available  to  continue  to  support  and  interconnect  existing  networks, 
as  well  a^  develop  new  networks,  and  that  such  funds  should  be  jr 
designated  for  network  operations  and  for  grants  in  support  of  local 
cooperative  action;  and 

"Be  it  furth^  resolved,  that  all  agencies  and  institutions  thar 
provide  education  and  continuing  education  for  library  practitioners 
should  offer  training  in  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  which  will^ 
help  ensure  that  practitioners  are  competent  \p  provide  access 
through  these  networks  in  a  most  effective  manner."^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  It  has  been^moved  for  adoption.  Jbe  gentleman 
at  microphone  one.  ^ 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  save  time,  I  propose  an 
,  amendment  that  would  eliminate  resolution  number  nine  and  make 
resolution  number i^ven  shorter.  I  am  elimipfating  the  third  and  fourth 
paragraph  from  seven  and  suBstitLjfte'''Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 
control  remain  at  the  State  or  regional  level,  with  a  representative 
body  at  the  national  level  appointed  by  the  President  or,Congress 
being  responsible  for  coordination  and  integration  of  regiona^and 
national  systems."  •  •  ' 

What  this  resolution  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  give  the  power 
to  the  Department  of  Education;  mjmber  nine  gives  the  sao^^  power 
to  the  Librar/of  Congress.  Let  our  Congressmen  decid^which 
Federal  agency  fn  cooperation  will  do  it.  .  ^ 


MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  a  second? 
A  PARTICJPANT:  Jecond. 
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MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  that  amenclment? 
Please  go  to  abstain.  Those  of  you  in  favor  of  the  amendment/ please 
click  to  A;  thos^  opposed,  click  to  B;  and  those  abstaining,  click  to 
C.       .  ' 

<. 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

142,  yea;  203,  nay;  and  118  abstaining.  The  amendment  fails. 
Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  resolution? 

THE  PARTI(|^NTS:  Yes. 

'MR.  REGGIE:  There  being  no  objection  to  voting,  we  will  now 
call  for  the  vote  on  the  resolution  as  presented.  All  in  favor,  signify 
by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

.    Those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  passes.  We  will  now  go  to  resolution 
number  eight,  and  that  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Howard  Diflon, 
"Coordination  of  School  apd  Public  Service." 


MR.  DILLON:  Mr. "Chairman,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
material  in  the  Resolution  Cgmmittee's  packet,  tnere  was  an  error, 
•and  I  will  now  correct  that.  The  members  of  this  body  may  want  to 
also  refer  to  Theme  Packet  II,  which  was  distributed  yesterday;  I  will 
be  readirjg  one  paragraph  from  that  as  an  insertion.  It  is  rank  number 
eight  from  Theme  Packet  II,  which  was  titled  "School  Libraries."  I  * 
will  be  reading  fro^m  the  second  major  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Specific  Elements"  and  Resources"  and  recasting  that  a^a~ 
"Resolved."  That  material  will  be  inserted  on^iglit  as  tne  next  to  the 
last  paragraph.  It  will  be  inserted  just  before  what  is  now  the  last 
paragraph,  '\  f 

I  am  now  reading  from*  page  eight  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  and  I  will  tell  you  when  I  arn  making  the  insertion:  • 
"Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  s^ljpol  and  public  library  boards  and 
administrators  should  establish  policies  for  cooperation;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  school  library  and  public  library  n 
staff  should  specify  procedures  and  implement  programs  for 
cooperation  in  accord  with  community  and  school  needs." 

.«>  '  ^ 

I  am  now  moving  to^the  inserti^which  I  take  from  tKe  packet 
for  Theme  Group  II,  rank'eight:  "Be  it  father  resolved,  that  CongresSv 
enact  a  law  mandating  each  State  to  set  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  library  in  each  ^hool  and  that  States  • 
implement  Federal  guidelines  and  set  standards  for  Jibraries  in  all 
schools  and  evaluate  local  efforts,  and  ^t  local  school  districts  plan  ^ 
and  implement  an  appropriate  program  t*pr  their  community  which 
fits  wrthin  the  Federal  and  State  guidelines." 
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Now  returning  to  page  eight  of  the  original  packet:  ''Be  it 
-further  resolved,  that  the  Federal  Government  be  urged  to  fund  at  full 
authorized  levels  those  legislative  programs  which  support  improvecl 
school  and  public  library  service/'  I  move  the  motion. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  I  have  an  amendment  to  this  motion.  Taking 
the  first  ''Be  it  resolved/'  second  line:  "and  administrators  should 
establish  policies  for  cooperation/'  and  adding  to  that:  "and  for 
instructional  programs  for  children  in  the  usage  of  the  library." 

I  think  this  is  important  because  if  you  look  at  the  third 
"Whereas/'  they  ask  for  comprehensive  programs  for  instruction. 
Thlt^s  not  carried  out  in  the  body  of  the  resolution.  Also,  if  you  note 
that  instruction  was  a  priority  item  in  Theme  II,  and  it  didn't  get  up  to 
this  area,  I  think  we  can  move  it  into  this  resolution,  I  move  for 
adoption  gf  this^amendment. 

MR.  RECGliTl^lher^T^ 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second.  ^  ' 

MR.  REQCIE:  All  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  * 

Those  a|3po'sed  say  no.  .  ' 

'(Chorus  of  nays.)       '  ^  ^  .  . 

The  amendment-  pas'ses.  Now  we  go  to  you,  sir. 

V  ^  *  '  ^ 

MR.  OAKES:  I'm  Donald  Oakjes.from  Oregon.  I  am  opposed  to 
what,  was  read  from  Theme  II.  I"  wonder  how  many  schools  w^nt  the 
State  to  s^t  up  l^ederar  guidelines  ior  all  their  libraries.  That  rs  the 
wording  that' I  am^posed.to.  I.  am  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
'  having  mo5t  of  what.was  irt'that  amendment  in  it,  but  I  am  ppposed 
to  the  wording  of  Federal  guidelines. for  States. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  making  a  motion  to  strike  that  insertion? 

MR.  OAKES:  I  suggest  that  we  leave  with  the  States  the  right  to 
set  tf^  standards  and  the  guidelines  and  eliminate  the  words 
"implementing  Federal  guidelines." 

^MS:  MALVERN:  Kathryn  Malvern  from  New  Jersey.  The/Kitent 
of  this,  as  I  worked  with  the  theme  session  pn  this  resolution, ^as 
that  the  local  communities  would  indeed  write  ^heiwown  ftr^grams, 
just  within  the  State  guidelines. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you.  .     .  ^ 

MS.  MOSER:  Mamyn  Moser  of Ihe 'District  of  Coliimbia.'This* 
was  a  very  important  parrof  the  Theme  II.  We  .worked  that  in.  We 
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also  would  like  Mr.  Dillon  to  insert  thai  "in  each  school  library  there 
be  a  certified  school  librarian." 


MS.  LYNCH:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  Ann  Lynch  from  Nevada.  I 
urge  that  you  defeat  the  insertion  section  because  of  the  one  word  ^ 
which  is  in  there,  the  mandate  by  Congress  to  every  school  district, 
because  I  do  not  want  Congress  mandating  to  my  local  school 
^district,  whether  I  design  the  guidelines  or  not. 

MR  REGGIE:  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Now  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  purposes  of  making  his  amendment. 

.,4R.OAKES:  In'this  proposed  draft,  I  will  read  it  the  way  I 
understand  it  and  then  I  will  reread  it  th*e  way  I  think  it  should  be,  if 
that's  okV- 

MR.  RBGCttKNo.  It's  up  on  the  screen.  Just  read  the  way  you 
want  the  ameftidment. 

* 

/Participant:  it's  only  .on  one  screen. 

MRy  DILLON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  sorry.  They  have  only  been 
able  to  produce  on  the  transparencies  on  the  right  screen. 

MR.  REGGIE:  With  your  permission,  we  will  pass  number 
eight  and  come  back^nd  g^t  it.  We  will  go  on  to  the  next  resolution 
*^and  pick  up  number  eight,  because  we  are  not  in  posture  now  to  ^ 
pass  it.  I  will  come  back  to  you,  though,  sir.  You  will  be  first  on  the 
agerida. 

^  We  will  move  now  to  number  nine,  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  Ms.  Nancy  Lorenzi,  who  will  discuss  "The  Library  of  Congress 
and-  National'Planning." 

MS.  LOREMZI:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  Congress 
designate  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
'development  of  plaTisHor  sucli  services  as  a  national  depository  for  all 
governmental  publications,  a  national  periodicals  center,  a  national 
referral  qenter,  and  a  national  library  network,  and  that  the  State 
librarf  age^ncies  be  designated  as  integral  participants  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  national  services  and  as  leaders  in  the  planning  " 
of  Statp  and  local  services."  -  " 

MR.  REGGIE:,  You  hav^.  heard  the  resolution.  It  has  been 
moved  for  adoptiojj.  -^e  ypu  ready  to  vote? 

A  PARTICIPANT:  No,  Mr.  Ch^airman.  ^ 

^MR.  REGGlEi  Do  you  propose  an  amendment? 

*  THE  PARTIClPANt:  No,  I  am  speaking  to  the  resolution.  Ther^ 

are  several  things  in  here  that  directly  conflict  with  what  we  adopted 
in  number  seven!  This  is  giving  the  leadership  for  development,  . 
coordination,  and^planning  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in  number 
seveo  we  were  giving  that  to  the  United  States  Department  of    ^  \ 
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*  Education.  And  this  clearly  specifies  development  of  a  national 
network;  the  other  one  does  not.  I  think  it  is  clearly  in  conflict.  I 
t     don't  think  we  can  have  both  of  them,  unless  we're  going  to  look 
pretty  silly  saying,  "do  this/'  on  the  one  hand,  and  "do  something  • 
directly  conflicting  with  it/'  on.  the  other. 

MR.. REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  resolution? 

A'PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment.  It  seems  that  every  State  had  this  in  their  resolutions,  but 
it's  never  come  up  at  the  Conference.  SoJ  am  now  offering  a  very 
short  amendment  that  the  Library  of  Congress  officially  be  designated 
the  National  Library. 

THE  PARTICIPANTS;  No. 

MR.  REGGIE:  That  is  his  motion.  Is  there  a  second. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second.  '"'^X 

MR.  REGQif :  All  in  favor  of  designating  t^Tjbrary  of 
Congrjess  as  a  National  Library  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  I 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  amendment  fails.  Okay.  All  those  in  favor  of  resolution 
number  nine  as  indicated  on  your  sheets,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Thdse  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.)  '  -    ^  ' 

The  nays  have  it  and  number  nine  fails.  We  will  ask  you  to 
turn  back  now  to  number  eight,  where  yve  made  that  insertion-.  I 
'r^hirfk*^^av<^-t4ie*wording^         the  transparencies.  Th^e  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  aUriJi^ophone  four. 

MR.  OAKES:  I  woul^riake  that  a  motion  to  amend  it  so  that  it 
woujc^read:  "Congress^shall  set  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  a 
.  school  library  in  each  school.^tates  will  implement  guidelines  and 

set  standards  for  libraries Jn  afl^chools  and  evaluate  local ;efforts.  . 
Local  school  districts  will  plan  ¥nd»implement  an  appropriate 
program  for  their  comnnunily^^ich  fits  within  the  State  guidelines." 

f  o 

MR.  REGGIE:  You' have  heard  the  amendment.  Is  there ^^^^ 
s^corftl? 

A  PARTlClPANlLbecond^  .  '/ 


MR.  RECGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote?  All  in  favor  of  that 
amendment,  please  turn  to  A;  those  opposed,  turn  to  B;  those 
abstainmg,  turn  to  C.  , 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates^oted.) 

It  passes  243  to  150,  with  77  abstentions. 


MS. -CADE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  Barbara  Cade  from  Georgia. 
This  whole ^ectron  has  been  garbled.  I  think  that's  the  probierri  with 

theYditorial  committee  to  go  back  an( 
out  B  lot  of  the  other  information  that 
havean  addition  of  a. certified  school 
at  we\e  passed  upon  in  the  whole 


all  of  it.'^Could  we  refer  this  I 
work  on  it  after  this?  It  has  left 
is  necessary  in  there.  It  should 


librarian.  Those  were  things  that 
theme  committee,  and  it's  jus/  all  mixed  up. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,,  I  have  been  inforna^ed  by 
persons  who  drafted  some  of  this  material  that  the  text  that  they  gave 
me  this  mining  to  insert  was  incomplete,  and  they  have  an 
additional  sentence  to  add.  J  will  read  that^sentence. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  making  a  motion?  '  ^ 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  I  am  moving  an  amendmefiloa  their 
behalf.  '  ;  A 

-    ,    MR.  REGGIE:  Okay.  \ 

THE  PARTIflPANT':  You  wilf  recall  that  1  inserted  a  paragraph 
into  wh^  you  have  in  fpont  of  you  on  page  eight  and  that  was 
projected  on  at  l^'ast  Jhis  screep.  It  is  now  proposed  that  just 
Receding  that^as  a  part  of  that  paragraph,  there  be  the  follo\fytng 
sebtence:  "Be'it  fufther-resolved,  that  lilDrary  services  for  small 
schools  be  provided  through  cooperative  arrangements  contracted 
among  school  districts  and/or  through  regional  service  centers  to 
ensure  certified  teacher  librarians  and  adequate  resources."  That  is  a 
motion,  sir. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  I  second  it.  ^ 

^ .  MR.  REjGGIE:  All  r\g\)[,  you  have^  moti^oa  It  ha^  been 
seconded.  As  many  of  you  as  are  in  favorof  that  motion,  signify  by 
saying  aye. 


.^Chor^s  of  ayes.) 
^  'Those  opposed,  say  no.. 
(Chorus  of  nays.y 


0 


The  ayes  have  it,  and  that  is^dopted.  Now  we  will  go  to  the 
main  motion  as  amended.  If  fhere  oe  no  objection,  we  are  reacly  to 
,vote.  As  many  of  you  as'are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  number  eight, 
signify  by  saytp^  aye.  ^  \ 
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(Chorus  of  ayeS:) 

r . 

Those  opposed;  say  no. 

(Charus  of  nays.)  .  . 

Thank  you,  and  the  ayes  have  it.  Now  we  move  to  number 
'10,  "Technology/'  wfiich  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Duane  johtasolT?^ 

MR.  JOHNSON:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Federal^ 
Government  direct  all  federally  supported  libraries  and  information  ^ 
services  and  oth^r  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to*  support  the  ^ 
development,  review,  and  adoption  of  national  and  international 
standards  for  publishing,  producing,  organizing,  storing,  and 
transmittmg  information,  using  established  and  recognized  procedures 
and  institution^  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  high  priority  attention  be- given  to 
establishing  or  extending  standards  which  address  hardware  and 
software  compatibility,  ComputerLand  communications  network 
protocols,  and  machine  readable  inforniation;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the- private  %ector  be  encouraged  . 
to  participate  and  to  support  the  develjopment  of  such  standards^  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  research  be  funded  to  develop 
new  technologies  that  permit  convenient  and  economic  media 
conversion  from  and  to  media-like  print,  mitrofiche;  magnetic, 
optical,  voic^e,  etc." 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  corrections  to  the 
resolution  as  it  was  written.  The  Jast  "Whereas"  should  be  a 
"Resolved."  I  think  that's  a  typographical^error,  and  that  makes  a  . 
substantive  change  to  the  whole  resolution.* 

MR..  REGGIE:  Ar^  you  amending  to  say  that  the  last     .  ^  ' 
"Whereas"  would  now  say:  "Be  it  rescJlved,  that, individuals,^  ^ 
organizations,"  etc.?  "       *'  -  ,  * 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Yes,  sir.  ' 

MR.  REGGIE:  Do  you  want  to  accept  that  as<3  friendly  ^ 
amendment?  -  •  * »  * 

,    THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.  .  , 

^      MR.  REGG^f :  Is  there  any  objection?  •  ^  *  t 

.  (No  response.)     '  '  t 

Then  it  i$  so  ordered.  '  ' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think, that'  in  combining  the 
resolutions  from  Theme  III,  number  three,  and  Theme  V,  number 
three,  you  really  cornbine  apples  and  oranges  together.  It's  going  to 
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be  very  confusing  for  those  of  us  that  have  to  go  back  and  pinpoint 
the  resolutions.  Is  there  some  mechanism  Vvhereby  we  can  separate 
the  two  resolutions  already  passed?M3therwise,  I  will  have  to  go 
through  the  process  of  doing  all  the  amendments  to  this  res(5lution. 
Can  we  restore  the  original  wording  in  the  two  res'olutions  that  are 
combined  by  the  Resolutions  Committee? 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  can  do  this,  if  you  make  a  motion.  I  will  ask 
the  parliamentarian  for  a  ruling.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  allow  a 
vote  on  Theme  III,  number  three,  and  Theme^V,  number  three,  and 
let  theJDody  vote  on  them  separately,  because  all  of  you  have  them 
in  your  possession.  I  think  we  can  do  it  if  we  havexinanimous 
consent. ' 

(Chorus  of  nays.)  ^ 

Therels  not  unanimous  consent.  Now  the  parliamentarian  will 
tell  us  how-to  do  it.  The  parliamentarian  tells  me  that  if  you  ask  me 
to  do  It  by  unanimCKjs  consent,  I  can  present  it  to  the  assembly.  You 
just  asked  me;  I  heard  you.  Would  you  want\o  do  it  by  unanimous  • 
consent? 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

Okay,  the  answer  is  no.  The  majority  may  split  them  and* 
discuss  them  separately  and  vote  on  them  separately.  If  you  ask  us  to 
do  that  now,  we  will  ask  for  a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates.  Would 
you  please  go'to  your  machines?  If  you  vote  yes,  you  will  be  voting 
to  split  this  resolution,  to  as  it  was  presented  in  Theme  III,  number 
three,  and  Theme  V,  number  three.  If  you  vote  no,  you  are  voting  to 
preserve.  And  if  you  abstain,  you're  chicken. 

(Laughter.) 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  v^ted.) 

I  104  vote  yes,  \o  split;  246  vote  not  to  split,  to  keepNtiogether; 
and  13  abstain. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Is  there  any  objection  to  taking 
up  the  question? 

^^(No  response.) 

All  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  presented,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
(ChorL^s  of  ayes.)       '  * 

'  10 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  . 
(Choru's  of  nays.)  ^ 


Then  jt  passes.  Let's  go  to  number  1 1,  which  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.'Duane  johjison.  '  ♦ 


MR.  JOHNSON:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  ^he  President: 
1)  njake  a  report  on  governmental  agencies  .engaged  in  these 
activitiei^Y-^^escfibed  in  the  "Whereases;'— "and  attendant  costs- 
.  and  2)  make  recommendations  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and 
waste  and  to  expand  coverage  where  apprc^priate;  and»         .  • 

•       "Be  it  further  resolved,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  report,  the 
President  formulate  necessary  procedures  to  coordinate  United  States 
participation  m  international  communication  and  informattoru.  -  . 
programs,  both  public  and  private."  >  °  •  • 

A  PARTICI>ANT:  Second. 

■  \  '  > 

MR.  REGGK:  It  has  been  moved  and  secohcfed.  Does^afiybody 
want  to  speak  to  the  motion?  •  *ty  r 

*  •  • 

A  PARTldPANT:  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  I  am  ' 
against  this  resolution  as  it  stands,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
.amendment  that  would  delete  "2)"  and  the  next  "Resolvejl." 

MR.  REGGtE:  And  substitute  what? 

.  vu^^  PARTICIPANT:  "That  procedures  be  developed  t"?  ensure 
that  libraries  play  a  |jey  role  in  serving  to,  coordinate  efficiently  and 
disseminate  impartially  information  both  nationally  and 
internationally."  ( tMn^  that  as  it  stands,  the  resolution  negates  the 
role  of  the  library  in-provTding  information  to  the  community  and  in 
general.  '   ^  . 

MR.  REGGI&:  Is  the/e  a  second? 
A  PARTICIPANT:  Second.  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment?  As 
many  of  you  as  are-in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.'-  » 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  ' 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

, (Chorus  of  nays.)  ' 

The  nos  have  it.-The  amendrfient  fails.  Are  you  ready  to  vote 
on  the  main  resolution?  As  many  of  yoiJ  as  are'  in  favor  of- number  1 1 
as  presented,  signify  by  saying  aye.  ^ 

(Choms  of  ayes.)  «  '  x 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

It  passes.  We  are  going  now  to  number  12,  which  will  be 
jrven.  by  Mn  Robert  Navarro. 
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MR  ^JAVARRO:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  a  new  Federal 
BroBram  be  enacted  and  funded  which  would  provide  fpr  an 
exchange  and  training  program  for  library  and  information  service 
'personnel;  and 

'  "Be  it'  further  resolved,  that  protocol  for  library  and  / 
information  exchange  in  the  United  States  support  the  par^cip^^^^^^^ 
Univ^al  Availability  of  Publications  and  encourage  the  elim ma«on 
of  trade  and  other  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  Nbrary  materials  of  all 
kinds;  and  i 

A 

'■'Be  it  further  resolved,  that  as  Federal  and  State  programs  for 
networking  are  established  that  consideration  for  international  - 
communication  and  sharing  be  included  withm  the  framework  of  the 

networks  which  are  creatqd;^and  '   ^  " 

t> 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  thaf  Federal  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  the  implementation  of  international  networking. 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  lady  at  microphone  two' is  recognized. 

 ^  PARTICIPANT-  rhave  an  amendment  to  prdpose,  which 

.  would  delate  the  words  "library  materials"  in  the  first  "further  _ 
fesolved"  paragraph;  at  the  end  of  "elimination  of  trade  and  other 
barriers  to  the  exchange  of."  - 


MR.  REGGIE:  And  then  do  what? 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  And  put  just  "exchange  of  information  of 
•  all  kinds."  '  .     '  . 

MR  REGGIE:  The'^amendment  is  to  strike  the  two  words 
"library  materials"  in  the  second  resolved  paragraphed  insert 
instead  the  word  "information."  '    *   .  t 

THE  EARTICIPANT:  Can  I  explai^  why  I  would  do  that?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  international'recommendations  of  this  body 
S  been  too  narrowly  construing  the  problems.  It  seems  to  me  that 
X  Third  World  and  other  countries  are  more  interested  in  kinds  of 

^^^formation  that  don't  necessarjiy  -%>°";J'b;S;nct  that  exist 
should-take  some  positive  stance  to  redfess  the  'm^alances  that  ex  s^ 
in  international  exchange  of -information  of  all  kinds,  not  ju^t  library 
materials.  .  "  . 

MS  LOWRIE:  jean  Lowrie  from  Michigan.  I  agree, with  yoyr 
concept,  but  this  is  in  for  a  particular  reason.  Under  the  Florence 
pSi  it  is  possible  to  import  books  and  print  materials,  but  ,  does 
not  mike  it  pbssible  to  import  """P^'^t  materials;  therefore  ha^^ 
phrase  "library  materials"  is  a  specific  identification  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  needs  to  be  included  for  free  ti^bde  barriers.  ^ 

♦       MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote"?  ^  _ 

'A  PARTICIPANT :.Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that,  for 
clarification,  if  the  person  makingjhat  amendment  would  accept  an 
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alteration,  we  le/ve  "library  materials"  in;there  and  simply  add 
"information."  Let" both  stand. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  ThaVs-fine.  

MR.  REGGIE:  Is  that  a  friendly  amendment?  : 

A  PARTICIPAT^T:  Yes.  '  i 

MR.  REGGIE:  Then  if  there  is  no  objection  to4he  adopt^,  we 
will  keep  the  wor/Js  "library  materials"  and  we  wiji  insert  "ancT 
inform.ation."  That  is  a  friendly  amendm^t  and  it  is  so  adopted.  Are 
you  ready  to  \?Dte  on  the  main  resolution?  As  many  of  you  as  are  in 
fayor  of  number  12  as  amended,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

\  (Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  oppQsed,  say  no.        .  * 
(Chorus  of  nays.)  .  ' 


Thank  you,  and  it  paj^es.  We  wjMnow  go  to  nurtiber  14, 
because  we  have  already  taken  13.  Nif^er  14  will  be  given  by  Ms. 
Delia  Martinez.  f  . 

'  MS.  MARTIN£Z:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  White  ^ 
^House  Conference  qx\  Library  and  lnformati9n  Services  endorses  and 
sUpport?lhe*enactment  of  a  national  library  act  mcorporating  the 
.g&neral  principles,  g(5als,  and  objectives  of  S.l  174,  with  such 
(modifications  as  shall  appear  desirable  after  full  pubPic  hearings 
^  before  appropriate  congressional  committees;  and 

^;  ^  ^ 

*  "Be  it  further  resolved,  that  Cc^ngress  be' requested  to  hold 
regional  hearings  %  consider  such  matters  as:  the  definition  of.a 
library;  categorical  funding  for  rural,  sparsely  populated,  or  impacted 

^areas;  a  proposed  funding  formula;  and  the  structure  an{|,. 
representation  of  a  national  committee  or  a  national  advisory  boacd, 

'  inclu4in§  the  matter  of  lay  and  library  related  persons  and  speciar 
constituencies."  ^  ^  * 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  so  much, 
discussion  of  this  in  the  past  four  days,  as  well  as  prfor  to  that,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  a  single  argument  that  could  be  mjide  for  ox 
against  this  that  we  haven't  all  already  heard,  so  I  calTthe  question. 

MR.  REQGIE:  Is  there  an/ objection  to  the  question?  \ 


(No  response.)        '  . 

« 

If  you  favor  number  14's  adoption,  please  click  to  A;  jf  you 
are  op'posed,  please  click  ^o  B;  and  if  you  abstain,  please  click  to  C. 

(Whereupon,ihe  delegates  voted.) 

v.-  / 
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369,  yes;  108;  no;  and  16  abstentions.  It  is  adopted.  We  no^ 
go  to  number  15  on  "Public  Awareness."  We  call  on  Mr.  Marcus  / 
"^Salazar  of  Oklahoma.^  - 

.\     ^   .  '       *    /  ■  /  • 

\  MR.  SALAZAR:  "Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  in  order  to/ 
accomnipdate  the  desired  increase  in  public  awareness,  the  following 
activities,^rojects  and  proposals  should  be  undertaken:  / 

^\  / 
"D  devdop  and  implement  an  aggressive,,  comprehensive; 

national,  public^wareness  campaign,  coordinated  ^the  federal  level, 

"and  involvingjthe lyiowing:  A)  Library  Administration  Offic^,  United 

States  Department  or  Education;  B)  State  library  agencies;  (j)  local 

library  units;  D)  national  State,  and  local  friends  groups  of  the 

"library;  E)  AlA  and  other  library-related  organizations;  F) /national. 

State,  and  local  organization^jrepresentative  of  all  segmerits  of 

society;  G)  to  adopt  a  national  library  symbo^to  be  disseminated 

nationally;  .H)  inform  the  public  abmjt  existing  library^/cind 

Jnformation.ierYices  which  are  neecfed  but  unavailable. 

,       •  -  —  ^  ^^-^ — ---^--^ 

.   "2)  implementation  of  model  (or  derhonstcation)  projects  to  be 
^'dmThistered  and  developed  by,  libraries  i.n  concert  with  community 
(Organizations  dealing  with  effective  public  awareness  programs; 

'[3)  the  assimilation  of  Ubrarre^  into  broad-based  comhriumty 
projects  and  progr^ms'utilizing -the  nfost  effective  means  of  creating 
•piibliCa'^areness  of  librgnes  .to  all  segments  of  the  comm'ur>ity; 

"4)  establishment>QSpQjf  y  requiring  libraries  requesting 
federal  monieslo  includ^5uecti\?e  &nd  viabJe  public  awareness 
programs  and  activities  to  pyblieize  progp^s  to  intended  service 
recipients; 

/'5)^ainingpf  professionals  in  human  relati<)ns,  effective  use 
of  pub|jJrrdation^,^and  marketing  techniques  necessary  to  increase 
public  usage t)f  library  services;      '  '  X;  -  ^ 

"6)  provision  for  national^  regignal,  State^  and  local  planning 
consultants  and  spe^ialst5^  to  be  made  availa^^le.to  lojcal  .libraries 
when  needed,  m  order  to  increase  effectiveness  of  fisting  and 
proposed -programs;  ^  *  *  "  , 

"7)  prompte  and  encourage  cooperation'  with  volunte^r^ 
orgartizations.and  U5e  of  trairied  volunteers;. 

"8)  formation  of  planning  groups  reflective  of  communities, 
specifically  those  .segments  that  are  underserved  or  unserved,  to 
initiate  needs  assessrhent  and.  t0  assist  in.the*development  of 
programs  ttf  effeefivelV  meet  thbse  needs;  '  ,  •  :  ' 

ft  .  .*>'■' 

^     "9)  utilization  of.all  local,  State,  regional,  and  netiqoal'  ' 
agenqies,  oi-ganizatior^s  and  groups  representative  of  special 
constitu^rici^S  in  attaining  n^essary 'support,  politital.  clout,  and 
simultaneou^l^^  providing  an  instrument  for  further  assessment ^nd 
increasing  awareness;  and 


2y- 


'^'Be  it  further  resolved  that: 


\ 


.    .  "D  the  percenjtage  of  funds  allocated  to  each  State  for  the 

administration  of  library  programs  be  increased  by  a  fixed  percentage, 
to  be  allocated  to  a  professional  public  information  program  using 
multKm^a,  to  be  jointly  sponsored  by  State  library  associations  and 
State  library^^^       and  that  State  library  associations  will.  / 

administer  the  fur^* 

**  , 

"2)  in  order  to  adequat^y  plan  the?e  programs,  there  should  ^ 
be  a  statewide  planning  committee  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
two-thirds  lay  members  and  one-third  librarians  apd  trustees.  Tl^ese 
statewide  public  information  efforts  should  be  coordinated  at  the 
national  level  through  a  public  relations  arm  of  the  Office  of  Library 
and  Information  Services  under  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  fducalfon. 
The  American  Library^Association  should  be  involved  as  the  national 
professional  organization." 

•  MR.  REGGIE:  I  recognize  the  lady  at  number  four. 

MS.  EASTMAN:  Thank  you.  Anrf  Eastman,  citizen  delegate 
from  Virginia.  We  have  carried  a  typographical^erro/  from  the  first 
draft  of  this  resolution.  On  page  15,  under-"Be  it  further  resolved 
'    .  that/'  iteiji  one,  next  to  the.  last  line,  should  read:  "State  library 
^  agencies  Will  administer  the  funds."  It  is  a  simple  typo.  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  Instead  of  "associations"?  ^ 

MS/  EASTMAN:  Correct. 

i      ^  '  '  ' 

m4.  REGGIE:  Will  we  accept  that  as  a  frier^fy  amendment? 

,    THE  PARTlCIPA'NTSr-Yes,'  "  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  right,  then  ft  is  so  ordered. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  tq  amend, 
hopefully  in  a  friendlyYashiorf,  the  first  item,  which  begins:  "develop 
and  implement  an  aggressive,  comprehensive  national  public 
awareness  campaign."  I  would  suggest  that  that  read  "nationwide 
^    public  awareness  campaign." 

And  also,  rather  than:  "coordinated  at  the  Federal  level,"^ 
"coordinated  by  the  ALA  and  the.following."  - 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  NOr-    '  , 

■'MR.  REGGIE:  You  were  doing  okay,  I  tbink,  unt^l  you  got  to 

thit  test  point. 
^     '  • 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  The  reason  for  suggesting  that;  sir,  is  that 
the  words^  "national"  and  "federal"^mply  that  this  program  may 
ultimately  come  frpm  the  new  Office  of  Education.  If  it  does,  it's 
likely/that  those  materials  will  never  get  on  television^  and  if  they 
are<t  on  the  air,  the'y  Will  do  libraries  no  good.  ^ 
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MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  any  objection  to  changing  the  word 
"national"  to  "nationwide"  as  a  friendly  amendment? 

^         THE  PARTICIPANTS:  No.  ^  .       ^  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE;  Do  you  want  to  make  the  other  as  an 
amendment?  •  -       '       '  . 

'  THE  PARTICIPANT:  I  would  do^hat,  sir. 

i        MR.  REGGIE:  Therf  there  is, an  amendment  that  we  strike  the 
^    words  "at  the  Federal  level"  to  the  words  "coordinated  by  the  ALA." 
As  niahy  of  you  as  arejn  favor  'of  striking  "at  the  Federal  level"  and 
*.  'Substitating  in  place  thereof  "6y  the  ALA/'  slgmfy  by  sayirjg  aye. 

.  .Chorus  of  avQS.)  ,  .  * 

Those  op'posed,  say  nq^ 

^  "    (Chorus  of  nays.)     '  ^ 

The  nos  have  it.  ^  ,  .  ^  • 

MS:  GIAGNI;  Mr.  Chairman,^  my  namQ  rs  Ann  ^iaghi.  I  am 
here  as  a  deregate-at-large  repreienting'the  American  Federation  of 
*  .  State,*Counfy  and  Municipal  Employees,. wftteb  is  a  pu^Hlic  employee 

•    union.  On  the  first  "Resolved,"  I  ^ubmit-as  an  amend.riient  that  we 
strike  number  seven.  \  \  '  ' 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  No.  *    -     ^      *  -  ' 

/  MR.  REGGIE:  Do  you  want  to  make  that  as^'a  motion,  ma'am? 

MS,  GIAGNI:  Yes,  I  do.  ^ 

-        ;  MR.  REGGIE:  You  h  ave  heard  the.  moti^  that  wetStrike 
number  seven  that  provides  for  votljnteer  organizations.  AN  in  favor, 
signify  by  saying  aye. 

/  ^    ,  (Chorus  of  ayes.)      .  "     ^       '    *  . 


Those  opposed,  say  no. 


(Chorus  of  nays.)    '  *  •  *        '    .  • '  ' 

It  does  not*  pas$.  .  ^ ,  S  ? * 

V  MR.  ^(^SALLO:  Paul  Vassallo  from  New  Mexico.  I^ould  like  ' '  ^ 
to  point  out  that  a  very  significant  sector  in  the  library  and 
^  information  servi^esds  not  included  in  this^.  I  wpuld/like  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  ilhe_"Therefore  be  it  resoh^d/'  number  one',  right  after 
"O^local  library  units,"  to  i^iclude  "acaclemic  and  research  libraries." 

^  *  *  MR.  REGGIE:  Is  th^fe  any  objection  to  the  insertion  of  it  as  a 


^         '      *  .  y  friendly  amendment? 
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(No-response.).  '  '       ,      »  . 

There  is  no  objection,  so  it  is  a  friendly  amendment. 

A  FV^ICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  little  money  at  the* 
present  time  w  even  buy  books.  We  also  have  a  lot  of  committees 
and  a  lot  of  bureaucracy.  I  vyould  therefore  strike  completely  the 
second  "Therefore  be  it  resolved"  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.'  It's 
ridiculous:  It 'takes  away  more  Federal  money  .to  publicity,  and  what 
we  need  is  books'.   ^  -  \^ 

MR.- REGGIE:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 
A  PARTICIPANT:  Yes. 

MR.  REGGIE:  There  is, a- motion  now  to  delete  everything's 
paragraph  nine  totally.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying 

*  (Chorus  of  ayes.)  "  -  . 

Tbose  opposed,  say  no.  "  ' '        [  ' 


c 


(Chorus  of  nays.)      'Ski*    '\  '  ^ 

The  motion  falls.  '  .  •  ^  ^ 

^iA^.  LANDAU:  Herbert  Landau,  delegate-at:large  representing 
the  American  Spcietr^r  information^-Sdence.  On  the  second  page 
under  "§e  it  further  resolved,"  I  WQuld  like  to.'make  an  amendment 
•that  the  last  sentence  of  number.two,  "The  American  Library 
,  Association  should  be,  involved  as  the  nati9n^f4S)rofessional 
organization"  be  deleted;  and  sujDStitute  for  that,  "National 
profe^^al  organizations  should.'be  involved." 

*     Wt.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor  of  the  motioa,  signify  by  saying  aye 

-        •  ) 

^  (Chorus  of  ayes.)         ^       ^  - 

^       Those  opposed,  say  no^            '  ^      X   .  \   ,  ^ 

•  (Gfcorus  of  nays.)          '  ^                     :  •  ^  \ 

*Th^  ayes  have  It,  and Jhe  mption  passes.  ^  ^  '  ' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Two..brief  friendly  amendments  to  clarify  on 
^he  first  page.  Under  ^'Therefore  be.it  resolve-^'rHD),  to  dlsting^uish 
from  oukfQuaker  constituencies  it  might  read,Tnational,  State,  and 
local  FiTends  of  the  Library-groups."  ,  \  \-     \     .  . 
^     '  -       .        ■   '      ■      '    \  • 

MR.  REGGIE:  Do  you  accept  ^tial  as  a  friendly  am^ndmentj 

THE.  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.  i 

^  ..  ,   — • 

•  MR.'  REGGIE:  All  right,  then  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PARTICIPANT:  And  to  KG):  "tolclopt  a  library  symbol 
for  the  Nation/'  instead  of  a  "National  Library  symbol."  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  Js  there  any  objection^o  adopting^hat  as  a 
friendly  amendment?  We  accept  that  as  a  friendty  amendment. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  fri^ndl^v  amendment 
to  offer.  Between  (C)  and  (D)  on;page  one,  I  would  like  to  include 
not  only  academic  and  research' libraries,  which  were  mentioned 
earlier,  but  special  libraries,  >vhi'ch  represent  Federal  libr^aries  and  the 
libraries  in  the  private  sector.  They  are  an  important  part  of  the 
information  community. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Do  you  accept  that  as  a 'friendly  amendment? 

.  ^  THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.  • 

MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  any  objectiob?  '  '    ^       *  : 

(No  response.) 

Okay,  it  is  so  ordered.  '  , 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Friendly  amendment.  I  would  like  to  incl^We 
school  libraries  also.  I  d^not  feel  that  they  are  included  under 
academic. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Is  that  a  friendly  amendment! 

i 

THE  PARTCIPAN.T:  Yes.  .  ^ 

MR.  REGC^IE:  Is  theVe  any  objection? 

<» 

(Kto  response.)  "  « 

Then  it  is  so  ordered;  *  .  .  / 

•* 

,A  PARTICIPANT;  Mr.  Cf^irman,  it  is  very-evident  that  this 
particul'ar  resolution  has  now  been  so  emasculated "tbat  it  is  difficult 
to  fenow  what  we're  voting  on.  I  am  in  fav<#r  of  the  general  princjpTe,^ 
but  opposed  to  the  adoption/c^is  one.  l"do  not  think  we. need  it. 
We  have  covered  it  in  fhe  national  provision  for  the  Senate  Study,  ^  . 
Bilf.  V\te  have  covered  it  in  terms  bf  relationship  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education.  We  will  certainly  be  able  to  get  at  it 
in  any  regional  meittings  that  are  held.  I  think  thi^  is  unnecessary  and, 
we  ougfc^to  just  vote  it  down.  "  . 


MR.  j?^pdM||iank  you,  ^ir. 


_^A  PAxTtCIPANT':  In  the  final  "Be  it  futther  resdved,"  number 
one,  1  see  a  rfiathematical  problem!  I  woUld  surest  the  deletion, of 
the  first  percentage  to  Gorrect  it.  It^vyould  then  read,J^The  funds 
allocated  td  each. State  for  the  admini^ration'  of  library  programs  be 
increased  by  a-Jixed  fSercehtage."     m    .       /.  "  • 


THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes. 

T 

MR.  PEGGIE:  Thank  you.  Are  we  ready  for  the  qu(estion? 
'     THE  PARTICIPANTS;  Yes.       '  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  As  many  of  you  as  are'in  favor  of  adopting  the 
resolution  as  amended  by  all  those  friends,  signify  by  saving  Sye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  * 

(Chorus  of  pays.)  ^ 

The  ayes  have  it,, and  it  passes.  We  will  move  aloiig.  Would  . 
Mr,  Salazar  please  go  to  the  next  on^?    -       ,  v  • 

MR.  SALAZAR:  Nurtiber  16:  ''Be  it  resolved,  th^t  the  Prestdegl 
propose  and  Congress  approve:  .  . 

"D  tha^  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  there  be  no  reduction  in  funding 
and/or  full  funding  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
appropriate  titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  Elementary  and  ^ 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
program;   '  '  ^ 

"2)  new  federal  funding  which  would  authorize:     innovative  - 
demonstration  projects,  such  as- research  and  community  needs 
assessment  projects,  "cultural  awareness  projects,  age  level  consultant 
projects„and  youth  incentive  projects;  B)  elementary  and  secondary 
schooj  libraries  and  certified  staff  library  instruction  and  media 
programs;  andCj  new  funding  for  academic  libraries; 

"Z\  Federal  fundmg  formulas  which  would  include:- A)  special 
support  for  rural,  urban,  and  economically  deprived"  areas;  B)  criteria 
of  population,  geography,  local  participation',  need,  and  *e  ability  to 
pay;  andO requirements  of  State  and  local  responsibility; 

•  -  "4)  Federal  postal  and  telecommunication  rites  far  delivery 
a'nd/or  return  of.li'brary,  inW'matidrjal,  and  educational  materials  to 
rioneontiguous  or  isolated  are^s  should  be  reduced; 

"5)  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educafion  Act,  Title  IV-B, 
should  be  designated  as  c^itego^icaraid  fo&  schooMibrarie^" 

'     MR.  MILLENSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Roy  i^illenson, 
delegat^-at-largeTl  'should  like  to  propose  an  amendment  for  the  first 
"Resolved"  clause,  the  section  which  is  mafked  number  qne.  At  the 
end  add:  "And  b^  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  Tmmediately  to  the  President  and  to  the  Office^f 
'Management  and  budget." 

,       '      ^  -  •  '  .  ' 


The  reason  for  that  amendment  is  best  contained  in  the  sheet 
that  was  passed  out The  American  Library  Association  yesterday, 
showing  that  the  Wnite  House,  fhe  Budget  Offic-e,  and  the  President 
himself  are  contemplating  a  reduction  of  $73"million  in  the  budget 
for  Ijbrary  programs.  Those  decisions  are  being  made  now.  We 
should  not  wait  for  thif  resolution  to  be'transmitted.  '  - 

MR.  REGGIE:  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment?  ^         '         '  -  '  . 

(No  response.)        *  '  ^  ^  , 

if  there  is-no  objection^  then  we  will  accept  it  as  a  very 
friendly  one.  '       -  \ 

>  V   MR.  RICE:  A  friendly  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  John  Rice 
from  Louisiana.  In  ,the  first  "Be  it  resolved/'^number  one,  the  first 
line,  after  'M981/'  add  ''and  subsequent  years." 
p 

MR.  J?EGG1E:  Wa  will  accept  tfj^t  as  a  friendly  amendment, 
Mr.  Rice.         '        ■  \  >  ^  ^  '  • 

MR.  BRUNfJ^:  Kenneth  Brunjes  from  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
basis  that  the/e  is  na  free  lunch,  1  recommend  the  deletion  of  item 
number  four.  Special  rates  for  special  interest^groups^will  shift  the 
cost  of  those  services  to  the  other  users  of  those  serv*t^es. 

MR.  REGGft:  The  gentleman  makes  a  motion.  All  in  favor  of 
theimotion,  signify  by  saying  aye.  |  . 

.*(Chorus  of  ayes.)  I 

Those  opposed -to  deleting  number  four^  say, no. ^ 

(Chorus  of -nays.)  ""^^  \ 

AILright,  that  f'oses.    ■    .  ^-  ^^^.^ 

MS.  JACKSON/ Mr  Cha  irrnan,  Ruth  Jackso^from  Vfrgini^. 
Point  of  ipformatiofT  In  itenrLjJiB)  under  "Resolved,"  what  is  meant 
by  "geography?"  ' 

MR.  REGGIE'.  I  think  they  had  in  mmd  distances.  I  thi'nk  the  • 
word  will  just  have  to  stand  on  its  own,  unless  you  want  some  - 
definition  of^the  word.  f  ,  ,  ^ 

MS.  JACKSON:  I  want  to  question  another,  the- "local"  * 
participation."  It  seems  to  me  that  that  ts  racfUndant,  ii;u|iat  you've , 
^ot  "requirements'fof.State  and  local  reipoTisibility."  I  move  thai  that 
statement  be  struck;  just  the  words  Vlocal'^^^icipation."     *  - 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  lady  makes  a  motion  that  we  Strike'  the 
words  "loCal  participation"  from  3(B). ^  ^ 

MS.  JAC^<SON:  In  that  it  is  covered  "in  (C)_  '  ^ 


MR.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

.   (Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  •  . 

'(Chorus  of  nays.)  \ 

Okay,  then 'it  remains  and  that  fails. 

/     M5.  REEVES:  Joan  Reeves,  lay  delegate  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
think  \ye  may  ha\^'e  two  typos  here.  The  first  one  is-,  and  I  suppose  we 
call  that  a  friendly  amendment,  under  "Be  it  resolved"  (1):  "for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  there  be  rto  reduction- in  funding  and/or  full  funding," 
-could  be  read  to -mean  there  be  no  full  funding.  May  I  suggest  that  ^ 
we  change  that  to  "there  be  full  funding,"  to  make  it  make  sense? 

.  MR.  REGGIE:  Okay.  Do  you  want  to  accept  that  as  the 
amendment?  All  in  favor  of  making  the  amendment  change,  signify 
by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 


Those  opposed,  say  no. 
'  .(Chorus  of  nays.)  ^  ^ 

Then  we  will  make  the  change. 
.    MS.  REEVES:  I  hard  another  one  I  think  is  a  typo. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Call  for-the  question.  ^ 

MR.  REGGI?:  Makp  this  last  oniei  arid' with  your  permission  we 
are  going  to  go  to  the  questjon-because-w^  really  are  taking  an  awful 
'  long  time.  '  '  ^ 

'  MS.  REEVES:  It-may  be  a  typographical  error.  t 

\      MR.  REGGIE- If  it  is,' the  staff  will  clean  it  up,  is  what  I'm  ^ 
trying  to  say.  If  you  nave  a  suggestion  afterwards,  just  drop* it  off  and 
tell  our  Resolutions  Committee  about  it. 

V  *•  •  • 

MS.  HOLMES:  I'm  Helen  Holmes,  lay  delegate  from 
Oklahoma,  and  I  propose  a  >?ery  friendly  amendment.  In  th^  sentence 
"Be  it  resolved,"  as  it  reids  it  'seems  that  we  are  rhandating  that  the 
President  do  somethirig.  1  suggest  and  I  move  that  we  add  after  the 
word  "jW"  the  words  "'we  request  the  President  to  propose  and  the 
Congress  to  approve."  ^  *  ^  ^ 

MR  Re6giE:  Do-you  make  that  as  a  motion,  ma'am? 
■  \  \  ^ 

MS.  HOLMES.'  Yes.  .  .       ♦  '  - 

^84R.  |fEC;2nE:  All  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

.  '   '     282.  '  ' 


(Mo  respons*e.)  , 
And  those  opposed,  say  no. 
(ChoruTof  nays.)  - 


The  amendment  fails^  No>y-We  are  goingt^^^ the  previous 
question.  Is  that  all  right  wUfr^erybodv^^  to  cut  anybody 

off.  _ 

\ 

^CfPANT^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouldjil^^  make  a  simple 
amendment.  Under  2(B),  where  it  statesVlcertified  library  N 
Itaff/'  there  are  tho.usands  upon  thousands  of  librarians  who  are  not 
certified  who  certainly  re;ad  the  rnstrtiction.  It  should  be  ''all  library 
st^.;' 

MR.  RECGJ&rThe  gentleman's  amendment  is  that  w^e  strike 
the  word  "certified"  in  paragraph  2(Bjand  insert  the  word  ."ail."  AlT 
in  idc^<yt\  signify  by  saying  aye." 


•  (Chorus  of  ayes.) 
Those  opposed,  say^o. 


(Chorus  of  nays.i 


;ay^c 


The  nos  have.  it.  ft  does  not  pass.  We  now  move  the  previous 
.  ^  questioh.  All  in  favor  of  the.resdution  as  friendiy  amended,  signify  by 
saying  aye.    \    #  .  -il 

(Choi;us  of  ayes.)  " 

Those^opposed,  say  no. 
•  •  •  -  % 

(Chorus  of  tiays.)         '  *      .  , 

*         •  >'  * 

Thep  it  passes.  Those  of  you  .who  had  any  housekeeping  or 
.   *  gocjd  friendly  amendments  for  it, .you  can^uat^heck  with  the  v 
Resolutions  Committee  up  here  and  they  will  do  it.  Okay  Mr.  Salazar, 
;  WQuld  you  go  on  to  the  next  one?       ,  -      ^  ^ 

MR.  SALAZAR:  Del\g)ates,  I  would  like  to  presjpht  to  you  the* 
last  resplutionirom  the  ResojVjtions  C6rnmittee: /'Therefore  be  it 
-   rescrlved,  that  local  and  State  priorij^ies  be  reordered  to  respond  to 
■  ^  increasing  need  for  excellence  and, .wide  use  of  library  and  ' 
informa:^n  stervic'es.  This  reordering^must  resultjn  iijiproved  fundi 
for  all  tvg)es  of  nonprofit  library  and  information  services,  with 
significa^itly  heavier  shares  borne  by  the  States." 

MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  that?  As  many  of  you 
,  .  as  are  ih  favor  of  the  resolution  as  indicated,  signify  by  saying^aye.^ 

^    -IChorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  \     *  ^        ,'      *  . 

^  \J  yj  ' 
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(Chorus  of  nays.) 


I  think  the  ayes  have  it;  therffore  we  declare  it  passed.  That 
tak*  us  through  those  1*7.  • 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Point'of  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  ten  of  us  who  are  going  to  have  to  leave  probably  before  we  get 
through  our  rtext  order  of  business,  because  we  are  testifying  before  _ 
the  Congressional  Hearing.  I  would  like  on  our  behalf  to  know  what 
is  the  procedure  for  using  the  paper  ballot.  When  and  where  can  we 
turn  those-  in,*because  i;_m  sure  we're  not  going  to  get  to  those  before 
we  leave?  ^      .  • 

MR.  REGGIE:  Pleas/ cast  them  and  leave  them  in  the  box  at 
the  "(^bor  by  five  o'clock.  ( 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  body,  I  . 
have  been  considering  a  move  to  reconsider  the  ''National  ^ 
Information  Policy"  resolution  that  we  passedT-bHcarase' I  was 
concerned  thaMhe  statement,  poml  number  four^/egarding  local 
control,  was  ambiguous  and  could  be  in  conflicjr  with  our 
reaffirmation  of  first  amendmenfngRT^Several  people  I  talked  to  felt 
that  that  could  imply  censorship.  I  don\j^iQwauite  how  to  resolve 
that,  but  I  think  it's  a  very,  very  important  issue^and  I  wanted  to  put 
it  before  the  body* 

MR.  REGGJE:  We  have  declared  at  this  feoint,  however,  that 
you  are  out  of  wder.  If  you  want  to  bring  it  u^t  the  end,  we  have 
some  other  business  that  we  will  be  taking^up. 

We  have  a  procedural  question  and  I  would  like  to  have  your 
approval.  There  are  ten  delegates  of  this  Conference  who  have  been 
invited  to  testify  before  the  congressional  committee.- They  have 
asked  that  they  have  t>ie  right  to  vote  oirtside  of  the  room  oh  a  paper 
ballot  that* would  be  qpunted  in  considering  the  resolutions  that  are 
going  to  be  coming  up  now  brought  up  by  petition.  Do  you 
understand  what  our  problem  is?  What  is  your  pleasure?  Do  I  take, it 
that  you  will  allow  the  voting  of  those  ten  persons? 


(Cho.rus  of  ayes.)* 


\ 


The  only  thing  is,  I  have  no  madiinery  for  sending  for  your 
ballots  each  time.     '    ^     *        .  . 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  suggest  on  that  that  ^ 
only  if  a  vote  is  sufficiently  close  that  our  votes  would  m^ke  a 
difference  in  the  outcome.* 

<  / 
•MR.  REGGIE:  I  want  to  make  this  clear  because  I  don  t  want 
to  break  faith.  I  have  no  machinery  to  sead-fof  your  votes.  . 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  XoLf  haveVio  runners  available?  May  I 
suggest  that  we  ask  for  a  volunteer  f^'om  the  alternates? 
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MR.  REGGIE:  You  may  do  anything  you  choose  to  get  those 
.ballots  Here  to  me,  and  I  WilLcount  them.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  you 
Jake  the  responsibility  about.getting  them. 


^  A  PARTICIPANT:  l^^dfeer  if  a  vote  is  within  ten  Votes  of^ 
being  passed.' 

MR.  REGGIE;  There  ^s  your  voluntfeer  right  there.  Now,  we 
have  reached  the  hour  of  10:55.  We  are  going  to  extend  the  meeting 
so  vye  can^get  through  with  this-business.  Do  we  h§veiunanimous^* 
consent  to  extend  the  meeting?    *  '  '     -  \ 

'    '  ^^  •        -  J 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes.    •  ^  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  right,  thank  you.  We  will  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  get  through-  this  next  iterh.        *  '    \         ^  " 

;  A  PARTICIPANT:  Mf.  Chairman,  I  voted  on  the  prevailing  side 
of4he  "Nation^- Information  'Policy*'  resolution  oniJage~tw6,  a"nd1~~ 
move  to  reconsider  it  for  purposes  of  clearing  up  the  censorship  issue 
in  the  amendment,  point  number  four. 

^  A  PARTICIPANT:. Second.,  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  motion  is  to  reconsider  resolution  number 
'two.  ^  .  ^.     '  / 

.     ,  THE  PARTICIPANT:  Jtem  four.       '        ,    .  " 

MR.  REGGlE:  We  need  a  simple  majority  to  reczoiisider  this  ^ 
matter,  according  to  the  parliamentarian;/therefore,'on  the      "  - 
*-gentlennan's  motion  to  reconsider  resolution  number  two,  i  asl<  you  to 
go  to  your  voting  machines  and  put  them  on  abstain.  If -you  want  tp 
reconsider,  plea^  click  ta  A.  If  you  do  not  want  to  reconsider.'^go  to 
B.  And  if  you  do^not  want  to  vote,  go -to  C. ,  \  . 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.)  I  ^ 

1  73  vote  yes,  to  recdnsider;  207  vote  no;  and  44  abstain. 
TheV§fore,*thene  will  be  no  reconsideration  of  number  two:-*  . ' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Point  of  information  oa  the  resolutijons 
which  are  coming  up  by«petition.  Will  they  be  read'frotn  the 
podium?  *   .    '  ,  • 

MR.  REGGIE:  If  that'S  all  right  with  everybody.  Unless  there  is 
an  objection,  I  will  read" the  ''Resolved"  section  and  move  it  along. 

We  have  petition  reSolut^l^riumber  one,  which  you  have 
been  furnished.  We-need  a  two-thirds.^ote  to  consider  it;  therefore,  I 
ask  all  those  in  favor  of  considering  it,  signify  by  ^ying  ^ye.  , 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  ^     •  -  * 

Those  opposed? 


(Chorus  of  nays.)    '  .  , 

We  rule  that  there  are  in  fact  two-thkds  voting  in  favor. 


6 


'    "Be  it  resolved,  that:  1)  a  White  House  or  a  F^erai    .  ^ 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services  be  held  every  decade 
to  establish  the,national  information  goals  and^prioritfes  fgr  the  next 
"^decade,  toj^ssure  effective  transfer  of  knowledge  to 'the  citizenrf  and 
40  establi'sh  thU  goal  in  light  of  accelerated  changes  in  information, 
technology  and  practices^and  2)  an  interim  Conference  be  held 
every  five  years,  und6r  the  aegiVofjhe  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  to  assess  the  rtational  progress 
,  made  in*  implenrientation  of  the  reeommendations  of  the  preceding 
Vtetipnal  Conference  and  tt^e  progress  in  providing  library  and 
inforrhation  services  tg  the  citizenry,  and  to  project  furjher  improved 
services  in  the  light  of  national  needs."  Anybod^want  to  speak  to 
that?  '    ^  ,  ' 

'^lAS.  BlRCERTMy  name  is  Patrici'a  Berger,  and  I'm  a  ^  ' 
delegate-at-large  for  the  Federal  Jnforntation  community.  This  reflects 
a.  resolution  passed  by  our  pre-White  House  Conference  in  July.  I 
think  it's  important  to  continue  the  dialogue  we  have  begun  here. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that-not  only  all  segments  of  the^  . 
information  community,  but  the  lay  people  who  are  for  us  and  ' 
'  against  us,  have  come  together  to  talk.  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely 
^  criminal  if  we  went  hSmje  Without  proyiding  for  ourselves  a  way  to 
address  future  national  needs,  and  I  submit  we  cannot  wait  another 
25  years  before  we  get  back  together. 

MRt  REGGIE;  Does  anybody  wan(  to  speak  against  it? 

MR.  RAYNOLDS:  Mr.  ChairniaivDaj/Ld^^ayndds^Lro^^  „  , 
Wyoming.  I  move  to  strike  the  second  paragraph. 

MR.  REGGIE:  There  is  ^  motion  to-^trike  the  second 
paragraph.  . 

.  A  PARTipPANT:  Second. 

MR.  REGGIE:  It's  duly  seconded. *AII  'in  favor  of  strj king  the 
second  paragraph,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorgs  of  ayes.) 

*Vhose  opposeti,  no.  ^    -  '  ^ 

(Chorus  of  nays.)  ,  • 

,    Then  it  passes.  The  second  paragraph  is  stricken. 

A  PARTICIPANT.- 1  have  a  comment.  I  feel  that  it  would  be, 
more  effective  if  we  not  have  White  House  Conferetices  every  ten 
years.  )  think  thlT th^'  second  rQSolutiori,  which  you  wilLsee  in  your  ^ 
packet,  will  probably  be  more  effective.  In  that,  it  yv^ould  be  a^nfall 
group  getting' together,  and  this  gj^p  would- work  toward  the 
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implementation  of  the,go'als.  But  f  don't  see  Where  just  getting  a  large 
number  of  people  al-a  large  expense Jiust  to  talk  would  be  really  in 
» ouF*,best  interests  every  ten  years. 

.  •  ■  •      *  » 

/>R.  REGGIE:  Thank  you. 

MS.  PAUL:^LindaVaul,  delegate  from  Ida^o.  I  disagree  with 
the  previous  speaker,  because  a  small  state  like  Idaho  really  requires 
this  kind  of  national  visibility  and  the  opportunity  tc  meet  with  other 
state  'delegations!  In  addition,  we  need  to  provide  this  continuing 
dialogue  at  the  national  level  with  the  White  House  support,  with 
that  kind  of  importance, -for  the  envelopment  of  public  policy  which 
reflects  the  most  critical  place  of  information  and  access. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Okay:  We  have  had  a  speaker  for  and  gainst. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as 
amended,  signify  by  saying  aye.  . 

(Chorus^of  ayes.)  \     *'     ^  ^  --^  - 

Those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  fio. 

(Chorus  of  nays.)  -    ^        ^  - 

The  ayes  have  it,  a  simple  majority  on  .the^passing. 

We  go'now  to  number  two.  All  in  ^avpc  of  considering  number 
two,  signify  by,  saying  aye.  , 

^  (Chorus  of  ayes.)  "  '  ^  * 

Those  opposed,  say  uo.  ^ 

^(Ohprus  of-nays.)  '  ■    '  ^ 

dt  passesVith  two-thirds.  "Be  it  resolved,  that  the^Nation'al 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  convene  an  ad  hoc 

^  committee  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  each  d^gation  to  the  7 
WHGLIS.  The  ad  hpq  committee  shall  be  responsible  for  planning 

^nd  rhonitoring  Conference  follow-up  activities."  ^    '  ■ 


^    Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  that  resolution?  4  >• 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  Yes. 

^R.  REGGIE :ys*  there  any  objection  to"  voting? 

MR.  BRAUDE;  Robert  Braude,  delegate  from  Nebraska.  It's  not 
an  objection  to  this  resolution,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
Conference  Rules  that  provides  for  this  exact  practice.  Which  we  all  - 
adopted  on  Thursday.  If  you  look  at  the  Conference  Rules,  it  says  the 
general  Resolutions  Committee  shall,  be  responsible  for  follow-up  and 
planning  of  future  Conferences.  Those  ruleSsWere  passed  by  this 
body,  '  ,  ^  ^  ^ 
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MS^  SLOCUM:  May  I  speak  to  that  point?  Grace  Slocum.  I  was 
the  one^who  developed  this  particular  resolution.  We^ere  very  " 
aware  of  the  rule.  We  were  gbipg-to  propose  this  originally  as  a  , 
substitution-for  that  rule.  That  committee, Jf  you  look  at  it,  has  a  very 
narrow  charge.  ThiTnlsolution,  we  feel,  opens  up  a  follow-up 
committee  lhat  would  take  into  account  the  vast  knowledge  and 
^.enthusiasm  that  all  of  the  delegated*  have  brought  to  this  Conference. 
The  language  is  purposely  vague,ybeca,use  it  v^^ould  allow  for  each 
delegation  to  elect  a  representative  to  that  committee.  It  dq^s  not 
require  that  you  do  so.  It's  ^ry  permissive.  The  National  Commission 
is  in  favor  of  this  and  might  find  a,  way  to  have  "more  than  57. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Thank  you.  Are- you  ready  to.  vote?  As  many  of 
you  as  are  in  favor  of  the -resolution,  sigt^ify  by  saying  aye-.,  " 

(Chorus  of  Syes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  f\o.  __„_____^_. 


(Chprus  of  nays.)     ,  c  \ 

It  passes.  We  will  now  go  to  number  three.  All  in  favor  of 
considering Tiumb^r  three,|signify  by  saying  aye. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  necessary.  The 
P^nnsylva^nia  delegation, /whrch  proposed  this  resolution,  is  happy  to^ 
see  that  all  of  its  requests  h^ive  bee^  Voted  affTrmatively.  We 
wit>idraw  it.     *     ,      /  '   ^  .  v     •  ' 


m4  REGGIE:  It/has  been  withdrawn  frqm  the  files  by  the 
proponents.  All  in  f^avdr  of  considering  number  four,  signify  by  saying 

'  (Chorus  jgf  ayes.)  ,         .  _ 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  .  '       '         •    -  ' 

(Chorus  of  .^ays'.)  -  j 

A  PARTIc/pANT:  fytr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  td  the  good  sense  of 
the  body.  This  his  already  been  accented  There  is  no  need  to  just 
repeat  it,  and  I  a^k  thg  New  J^sey  dfelegation  t,6  withdraw  it. 

MR.  REGcjV'''^^^  ^^^'^  disclosed  "that  it*'s  redCindant.  Those 
vvho  want  to  consider  it  signify  by  saying  aye.      ■  ^  . 

(No  respoiise.)  '     ,  . 

Those  Who-fl^  opposed  to  considering  jt,  say  no.  .      "  - 

(Chorus  of  na^s.)  .  '  •    „  •, 

'  Then  the  nos  have,  it.  We  move  to  five:  , 


with  your  per-mission  we  will  read  the  ""-Resolved"  section, 
and  then'  ask  you  what  you  want  to  do:  "Be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Conference  recognizes  the  urgent  need  to  formulate  information 
policies  for  the  people  of,  the  United  States  ^nd  charges  the  NCLIS  to  ' 
consult  with  other  ageficies  and  organizations  to  formulate  such 
policies  and  propose  necessary-legislative  action."  Do  you'want  to 
consider  it?  All  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  , 

Those  oppo^ed/^  say  no. 

(Chorus  of^nays.) 

The  nos  have  it.  We  move  on  now  to  number  six:  "Resolved, 
that  Congress  is  requested  to  renew  the  authorization  for  funding  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commission  and  to 
increase  the  funclihgfor  this  Commission  and  the  National 
.  Endowment  for^the  Hum^ities  so  that  their  essential  contributions  for 
preserving  and  making  accessible  the,  historical  records  of  the  nations 
can  b.e  continued  and  expanded."  AlPr^  fa.vor  of  considering  this 
matter,  signify  by  saying  yes.  "^^^ 

(Chorus  of 'aye^.)  "  - 

Those  opposed,  "5ay  no. 

(ChpmTof  nays.) 

Then  vye  will  consider  it.  ^  ^ 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Call  for  the  question. 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  question  has  been  called  for.  Do  yoti  want 
to  speak  to  this,  sir? 

MR.  WELDON:  Yes,  sTr.  There  is  a  critical  error-.in  the  last 
)  line.  I'm  the  sponsor,  Edward  Weldon.  That  should  be  "Nation," 
singular* 

MR.  REGGIE:  We  will  accept  it  as  a  friendly  amendment.  AH 
ia  favor  of  the  resolution  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

And  those  opposed,  please'^say  no. 
(Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  ayes  have  it.  Number  six  is  duly  adopted. 

MS.  S^WARTZ:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Renee  Swartz.  Tm 
Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation.  We  would  like  to  withdraw 
the  next  proposal  as  being  passed,  and  we  are  very  pleased  about 
that.   ■[       '  \ 


\ 


MR.  REGGIE:  And  we  are  too.  Number  seven  is  Withdrawn.^ 
We  move  to  number  erght.  ' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman! yesterday  we  directed  the 
Resolutions  Committee  to  try  to  synthesize  both  the  Theme  session  ^ 
resolutions  and  the  petition  resolutions. 

MS  LONDON:  We  did  not  merge  them,  buttwe  went  through 
the  petitions  and  we  did' list  where  we  felt  they  were  totally  unique 
and  where  we  thought  they  were  incorporated.  We4:anmot  tell  you 
right  now  where  they  have  been  incorporated.  We  did  not  have  time 
to  write  if  all  out. 

MR.  REGGIE:  On  number  eight  did  you  have  any? 

'  MS.  LONDON:  On  number  eight,  we  felt  that  that  was 
incorporated  in  several  resolution*.. 

MR.  REGGIE:  On  number  eight,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
reports  that  that  was  incorporated  in  several, resolutions.  Do  you  want 
to  consider  it?  Those  in  favor  of  considering  it,  say  yes. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

And  those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

All  right,  then,  we  will  bypass  it.  Numbe^  nine  clearly  has 
been  considered  in  that  long  resolution  that  was  a  joint  product  that 
vvas  adopted  this  morning,  I  think  unanimously.  Do  you  want  to  * 
.consider  it?  Those  who  want  to  consider  number  nine,  vote  yes. 

(No  response.) 

Those  who  want  to  pass-  it,  N^^te^io. 
(Chorus  of  nays.) 

Then  we  are  not  considering  that  oae.  On  number  does 
the  Resolutions  Committee  have  an  observation? 

MS.  LONDON:  Yes,  we  feel  that  it  was  considered. 

I  "  * 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  Resolutions  Committee  has  reported  that  ^ 
number  10  has  been  covered  and  is  redundant. 

A'PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  title  of  npmber  10  was 
put  on  it  by  the  typing  pool  and  is  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
sense  of  this  resolution.  This  resolution  deals  with  the  concept  of  free 
library  service  in  a  free  society,  and  it  really  should  need  no  further 
explanation.  I  move  that  we  consider  this  resolution  on  its  merits.  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor  of  considering  it,  vote  yes. 
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(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

All  Qpposed,  vote  no.  ' 

(Chorus  of  nays.)  ' 

I  think  the  nos  have  it.  It  certainly  doesn't  have  two-thirds.  We* 
now  move  to  number  1 1 .  Woufd  the  Resolutions  Committee  give  us 
their  report? 

MS.  LINSLEY:  Mh  Chai  rman,  I  have  a  point  of  information.  I'm 
Priscilla  Linsley  from  New  Jersey,  sponlsor  of  this  resolution.  There  is 
a  serious  omission. 'it  was  left  untitled.  The  title  should  be  "Library 
Services  for  Institutionalized  Iridividuals." 

MR.  REGGIE:  Th^t,  I  think,  was  covered  by  amendment  this 
morning. 

MS.  LONDON:  Yes.  • 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  in  favor  of  considering  number  11,  say  yes. 
(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

♦ 

Those  opposed,  say  no.    ^  ' 
(Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  nos  have  it.  We  now  move  to  number  12.  Would  the 
Resolutions  Committee  give  us  a  report,  please? 

MS.  LONDON:  It  was  unique. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  this-is  also  in  the  paper  ^ 
ballot.  It  might  be  easier  for  the  purposes  of  expedition  to  leave  it  on 
the  paper  ballot,  where  it  would  be  considered  and  voted  upon. 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  poir]t:nnade  is  that  it's  on  the  paper  ballot 
and  that  you  will  have- a  chance  tc5  vote  for  it  there.  All  in,  favor  of 
•considering  it,  signify  by  saying^yes. 

(Chorus  of  a^es.) 

Those -opposed,  say  no.  \y 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  Chair  rules  that  there  are  two-thirds  and  that  we  will 
consider  itr  Now  we  will  read  the  "Resolved"  clause:  "Therefore  be 
it  resolved,  that  th^  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  a  National  Indian 
Omnibus  Library  Bill  to  include: 

"D  a  titl^  on  training,  both  pre-service  and  in-service,  to  be 
determined  by  tribes,  Alaska  natives,  and  Aleuts  in  collaboration  with 
higher  edacatioh  agencies  that  leads  to  certification  for  Ind^en  library 


workers/ and  that  tribes  and  their  designated  indian  organizations  ancj 
institutions  shall  be  included  in  such  programs.  Particular  emphasis 
would  be  on  "continuing  education  and  career  development, 
on-tVie-job  experience/ and  work  study; 

"2)  a  title  on  historical  and  contemporary  materials  and 
dissemination*of  information  in  all  formats;  .  _ 

"3)  a  title  ori  cor/struGtion  or  remodeling  of 
libraTy/mfo'rmation/cultuWl  resource  facHities;  . 

"4)  a  title  on  technical  assistance  ^  be  provided  to  new  or 

♦developing  libraries;  - 

♦  , .  -'■ — ''^^ 

"5)  a' title  on  the  support  of  Ifbrary/information  services  to 
Ifidian  studies-programs  in  institutions  of.Higher  eflucation; 

"6)  a  title  providing  financial  support  to  ipdian  commtlnities, 
both" urban. and  rural,  as  a  means  of  conducting  information  needi 
surveys  in  building  a  baseior  library  development; 

"7)  special  purpose  program  grants  and  contracts;  and. 

"8)  a  title  establishing  a  National'  Indian  Library  Center  that 
would  do  the  folfowing:  A)  implement  the  BIA  Plan  for  library/ 

^  media/information  services  development  as>  continuously  modified, 
monitored,  and  reevaluated  by  the  tribal  governments  operating;  • 
under  it;  B)  serve  as  a  Stimulus  and  focal  point  fot  the  preservation, 
production,  collection,  apd  distribut^pp  of  materials  of  interest  ;cr 
Indian  libraries;  O'operat^  as  a  clearinghouse  and  referral  center  for 
materials  (including  oral  history  and  language  materials);  D)  provide 
technical  assistance  through  a  bank  of  Ijidian  resource  people  who 
can  provi'de  intensive,' short-term  Relp;  E)  feciWate  a  national  network 

'  capability  B)  establish  linkstetween  the  National  Indian  Library 
Cienter  and  high  school  and  college  counselors  regarding  Indian  , 
students  and  library  career  training  opportunities;  and  G)  encourage  a 
horizontal-approach  to  informatio/i  access  funding  within  BIA,'  so  that 
health,  social  services,  economic  development,  job  trainmg,  and 
other"prografns  carry  their  own  information^ser^ices  support 
components;         \  ^  *» 

"The  NationalJndian  OmniBus.Cibrary  Bill  should  be 
administered  by  tHe  United  States  Depaftm6r?t  of  the  Interior's  Office 
of  Library  ancl  Inforrfiation  Servjces  in  line  with  policies  established 
by  tribal  governing  boards."     ;    "        >         '  ^ 

'  A  PARTICIPANT^  I  move  the  question.! 
MR.  REGGIE:  The  question'.hds  been  moved. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Second. 

.       .  '*'••' 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  1^ would  like  to/speak  in  favor 
Of.this  motion.  As  we  know,  this  isjhe  one  large  community  that  has 
been  excluded  from  library  seryices.  It  really,  is  the  responsibility  a^t 
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the  federal  level  to  provide  library  services  on  or  near  the  reservation. 
We  would  like  your  support  in  seeing  that  this  kind  of  service  is 
delivered  to  the  community. 


(Appfause.)  ^ 


MS.  BERGER:  Mr.^Chairm'an,  I'm  Patricia  Berger,  delegate  for 
the  Federal  information  £ommunity.  I  would  like  to  concur  in  what  • 
my  cojieague  said,  and  I  would  like  also  to  add  that  this  bill  is  long 
over  du^.  j 

MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote?  As  many  of  yo^  as  are  in 
.favor  of  the  resolution  signify  by  saying  aye. 


V 


(Chorus  of  ayes.)    .  > 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  ^  *  ' 

'  (Chorus  of  nays.) 

if.  passes.  Let  me  just  point  out'to  you  that  we  will  strike  that 
out  on  the  paper  ballot;  and  in  the  event  that  persons  vote  it  down 
on  the  paper  ballot,  it  will  still  have  passed.  , 

All/ight,  we  are  on  number  13.  Whaf  is  the  Resolution 
Committee's  observations?'  - 

MS.  LONDON:  First  I  have  to  say  that  we  only  went'up  to  16 
last  night,  because  we  didn't  have  any  other^';  but  "Youth  Caucus" 
was  unique.  /         •  »      '  .  * 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  fight.  "Be  it  resolved,;  that  there  be  at  least 
one  youth  appointee  named  tathe  National  Commission'on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  as  a  voting  member,  and  that.States  be 
encouraged  to  include  youths  on  their  library  boards  ak, voting  - 
members^  and  that  local  governnnents  be  encouraged  to  include  at 
least  one  youth  as  a  voting  member  on  the  local  library  board.''' 

I  now  need  a  Iwo-thirds  vote  if  we  are  going  to  consider'a 
vote  on  the  resolution.  All  in  favor  of  considering  number  13,  signify 
by  aye.  ,  ♦  '\ 

(Cflorus  of  ayes:) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  ^  *  )  " 

» 

fChorus  of  nays.),  ^  ^ 

♦  * 

l-think  the  two-thirds  have  it.  Now,  all  in  favor  of  thp  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  signify  by  saying  ayer  /7         '  ^ 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  - 


2'J3 '  ■ . 


(Chorus  of  nays.)  -  . 

The  ayes  have  it.  We  go' now  to  nurnber  14ywhat  is  the 
Resol.ution  Committee's  report  on  number  ;4?     <  ' 

MS.  LONDON:  We  felt  that  the  "People's  Library  Bill  of^ 
Rights,"  was  incorporated.  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  I  won't  go  through  the  whole  resolution, 
.because  you  have  it  there  and  I  thipk  youjknow  what  it  is.  I  need 
your  permission  whether  to  C0n5ider.it  orlfev Let's  go  to  the 
machines  please.' Please  put  them  00  the  abstain  position',  rf  you 
want  to  consider  the  "People's  Library  Bill  of -Rights,"  vote  A;  if  you 
do  not  want  to  consider,  vote  B;  and  if  you  abstain,  vote  C. 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted) 

'     18t,  yes;  .1 46,  no;  and  6  abstentions.  I- will  ask  the 
parliamentarian  to  make  a  ruling.   ,  ^ 
,  ■  -  « 
It  loses.  It  does- not  have  two-thirds  in  favor,  and  therefore  we 
move  now  to  take  up  number  15:  "Be  it  resolved,  that  the  White 
House  Conference  hereby  reaffirms  the  role  of  schoot  and  pefblic 
libraries  as  not  only  an  educational  resource,  but  also  a  recreational 
resource  committed  to  providing  the  public  with  a  wide  range  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  kinds  of  traditional  library  resources. 
What  does  the  Resolutions  Committee  ^.eport?*  ^ 


MS.  L^DON:  We  felt^hat  this  was  unique. 


/^R.  REGGIE:  If  you  want  this  matter  taken  up,  please  vote 
yes;  if  you  don't,  vote  no.  I  need  two-thirds.  All  in  favor  of 
considering  it,  please  signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  ' 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

■    (Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  nos  have  it,  and  therefore  we  bypass  it.  On  number  1 6,  - 
what  isthe  position  of  the  {Resolutions  Committee? 

MS.  LONDON:  We  felt  this  was  unique  also. 

MR.  REGGIE:  The  Resolutions  Committee  found  this-  unique^l. 
will  read  you  the  resolved  portion:  "Now  therefore  be  it  resolved, 
that-  An  office'staffed  with  Spanish-speaking  professional  librarians  be 
instituted  within  the^National  Library  Agency  to  address  the  library 
and  information  nee^  of  the  Spanish-speaking,  and  that  this  office  be 
authorized  to  act  in -the  following  capacity:  > 

'  "D  to  coordinate  national  projects  aimed  at  the  Spanish- 
speal<ing; 
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^   "2)  to  collect' and  dissenrrinate  information  on  local,  State,  and 
'  national  projects;.  '    '  . 

'  "3)  to  collect  data  for  purposes  of  evaluating  and  reporting  on 
the  status  of  library  and  infoj^mation  services  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
in  the  country;  and 

'M)  to  serve  as  a^dirfect  liaison  between  the  Spanish-speaking 
communities,  the  library  profession,  libraries  serving  the  Spanish- 
speaking,  and  th^  Federal  Government." 

I  need  a  two-thirds  vote  if^we  are  gping  to  consider  it.  Go  to 
the  machines,  please,  and  put. your  machines  on  abstain.  If  you  want 
to  consider  this  resolution,  please  put  your  machine  on  A;  iT  you  are 
opposed  to  considering  it,  put  it  on  B;  iVyou  do  not  want  to  vote  out 
it  on  C.  '  ^  ^  ' 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  vot^d.) 

219",  yes;  160,  no;  and  6  ai;>stentibns.  The  two-thirds  have  not 
been  reached;  therefore,  it  fails.  On.number  1  7,  does  the  Resolutions 
Committee  have  ^ny  recommendation? 

...  )^ 

MS.  LONDON:  Unfortunately,  that's  where  we  stcfpped.  We 
had  no  other  r^lutions  last  night. 

-     MR.  REGGIE:  All  right.  We  will  readthe  resolved:  ''Resolved, 
that^^l delegates',  alternates,  observers,  anfJ  other  participants'  in  the 
White  Mouse  Conference  on  Library -and  Information  Services  make  it 
their  immediate  goal  that  no  pupil  in  their^State  or  Territory  shall 
finish  this  school  year  without  coming  to  know  and,  as  mucti-BS  ^ 
possible,^ to  feel  at  home  in  a  neighborhood  library,  and'     '  >  • 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  each  participant  In  the  Conference 
shall  take  it  upon  himsfelf  or  herself  tb  enlist  the  support  of  the  State 
or  Territory's  parents,  librarians,  teachers,  public  administrations, 
private'  associations  and  businesses,  and  other  appropriate 
instrumentalities  to  accomplish  this  definite  goal." 

All  in  favor  of  taking  .up  number      signify  by  saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

It  does  not  meet  the  two-third  rule,^and  therefore  it  will' not  be 
considered.  We  have  number  18. 

^  ^  f 

A  PARTICIPANT:  In  light  of  the  fact,  oryhe  resolution  on 
Hispanic  affairs,  that  more  people  voted  to  consicfer  it  'than  not 
consider  it,  could  we  add  it-as  a  separate  thing  to  the  paper  ballot? 
Can  I  make  a  motion  to  that  effect? 


'mR.  REGGIE:  I'm  going  to  rule  you  out  of  order,  because  what 
we  add  to  the  paper  ballot  is  not  germane  to  the  topic  that  we  are 
discussing.  We  are  only  discussing  the  resolutions  by  initiation  or 
petition.    .    -  .  '  • 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairrfian,  if  I  might  speak  before  you 
introduce  resolutipn' 1  8.  I  do  have  a  means  of  possibly  moving  or 
acting  on  resolutions '1 8,  19,  20,  21,  and  22  in  one  fell  swoop,  if  you 
will'give  me  permission  to  do  so^        -  ' 

MR.  REGGIE:  That's  a  friendly  amendment. 

jHE  PARTICIPANT:  Resolutions  between  18  and  21  have  all 
been  submitted  by  the  American  Library  Association  (ALAJ.  Many  of 
them  have  been,  addressed  in  Conference  resolutions  from  the 
delegate  bbdy  here.  I  would  like  to  make  the  statement  that  all  of 
these  resolutions  are  already  in  the  hopper  and  work  has  already 
begun  through  ALA  in  these  areas.  It's  a  sort  of  housekeeping  job  for  . 
what  we  had  alread>^  implemented  or  started.  « 

-  We  would  like  the  support  of  this  delegation  on  the 
resolutions  without  withdrawing  any* of  them.  , 

MR  REGdlE^  Okay.  We'll  go  to  18;  "Therefore  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  White  House  Conference  delegates  respectfully  urge  that  the 
United  States  Senate  pass  legislation  during  the  96th  Congress  similar 
to  HR.79,  the  Postal  Service  Act  of  1979." 

-     I  need  a  two-thirds  vote  to  consider  that.  Go  to  the  machines, 
please.  Please  put  your  machines-on  abstain.  If  you  want  to  consider 
18,  vote  A;  if  you  do  not  want  to  considei",  vote  B;  and  if  you  want 
.to  abstain,  vote  C.  ^ 

(Whereupon,  tlje  delegates  voted.) 

243  for;  140  against;  and  one  abstention.  Therefore,  two^thirds 
have  not  been' reached.  My  parliamentarian  says  we  needed  255  _ 
There  are  10  delegates  who  are  out.  If  all  of  them  voted,  it  would  be- 
253  Therefore,  the  Chair  is  going  to  rule  that  even  with  those  that 
are  absent,  if  they  had  all  voted  for  it,  two-thirds  would  not  be 
reached.  So  we  now  move  to  19. 

MS  MOORE:  I'm  Jeanne  Marie  Moore  from  Denver  and  I 
want  to  propose  that  resolutions  19,  20  and  21  have  been  covered  in 
other  areas.  I'm  making  a  motion  to  withdraw  the  three  of  them. 

•    ^       MR.  REGGIE:  We're  you  the  proponent  of  those? 

MS.  MOORE:  I  made  two. 

MR-.  REGGIE:  I  understand.  Let  me  do  it  this  way.  If  I  can" get 
the  two-thirds,  then  we'll  see  where  weare.  We  will  do  it  on^ 
one-by-one  basis.  On  number  19,  if  you  are  in  favor  of  considering 
'it,  please  say  ye$. 


%  ♦    .         0  .301 
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(ghorus  of  ayes.)  - 
»  * 

-  And  those  who  are  opposed,  say  no.  \^ 
•    ^      (Chorus  of  nays.) 

The  nos  have  it,  and  19  will  not  be  considered.  Now  let's  go 
to  20,  keeping  in  mind  what  the  young  lady  just  said  ab^out  it  being  a 
duplication,  "Libraries  within  the  Department  of  Education/'  Do  you. 
want  that  read  to  you? 

THE.PARTICIPANTSf-No.  '  ^ 

\    MR.  REGGIE:  All  right.  As  many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of 
,  considering  20,  signify, by  voting  yes.  •  / 

(No  response.)  _      '  / 

And  those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  nays.) 

It  will  not  be  considered.  Number  2],  dealing  with  fundfng  of 
federal  library  programs.  Do  you  want  it  read? 

THE  PARTICIPANTS;  No. 

^   MR.  REGGIE:  As  many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of  considering  it, 
vote  yes. 

•  J 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 
'  ^And  those  opposed,  vote  no.  ■  ' 

(Chorus;^of  n^ys.) 

^  Then  that  also  jfvill  not  be  considered.  Now  we  are  at  number 
22.  It's  a  resolution  on  "Literary,  Musical,  and  Artistic  Donations  to 
Libraries."  The  resolved  clause Js  short.-  "Be- it  resolved,  that  the  U.S.- 
Congress  enact  legislatiort  restoring  a  tax  incentive  for  authors  and  • 
'artists. to  donate  their  creSive  worps  to  libraries  and  museums." 

/0\s  many  of  you-£/s  are  in  favor  of  considering  this  matter, 
please  say  yes.        ,  "     ^  ✓ 


(Chirus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no.  '  • 
(Chorus  of  nays.) 

Okay,  then  we  will  now  consider  it. . 
A  PARTICIPANT:  Call  for  the  question. 

^-97     ■  ' 

^  ERIC  ^  ^ 


MR.  REGGIE:  You  have  the  matter  on  the  floor.  The  question^  ^ 
has  been  called* lor.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  "will  vote.  All  in  favor 
of  adopting  resolution  22  as  yhu  have  it,  signify  by  voting  yes. 


(Chorus' of  ayes.) 
Those  opposed,  vote  no. 
(No  response.)' 


Then  it  passes.  We  will  go  to  23.Ns  23  the  one  that  I  have 
titled  "A  Resolution  to  Encourage?^' 

THE  PARTICIPANTS:  No.  • 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Number  23  is  "Resolution  for  Support  of 
Education  foriibrary  and  Information."  It  reads  as  follpws: » 
"Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  continued  and  intensified  efforts  be^  . 
made  by  the  Federal  Governmeiit^to  provide  direct  designated 
support  to  education  in  library  and  information  sciences,  and  this 
support  be  in  forms  which  will  encourage  recruitment  and 
instructional  improvement,  research,  and  demonstration  " 

'  ,MR.  REGGIE:  Do  you  want  to  consider  that  resolution?  As 
many  of  you  as  are  m  favor  of  considering  the  resolution,  vote  yes. 
» 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 
-   Those  opposed,  vote  no. 

:■    .  '  ■  t- 

'(ChoruS'of  nays.)  *         '  v 

I  didn't  hear  two-thirds;  therefore;  we  are  going  to  hold  that 
we  did  not  reach  the  two-thirds.  Would  som'eone  read  24,  because  t 
don't  have  it:    '  ' 


A  PARTICIPANT:  It's'a  resolution  for  funding  for  elementary 

and  secondary  education  under  ESEA. 
r 

A  PARTICIPANT:  "Be  it  resolved,  that  the  participant^  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services 
communicate  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
^thek  support  for  the  full  funding* of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  IV.B  program  to  at  least  the  level  of  the  fiscal 
year-1 979-1^80  budget;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  these  funds  be  designated  for  the 
exclusive  purgh'ase  of  library, materials  (print  and  audiovisual 
materials)  and  equipment  iox  Use  within  the  instructionai  program  in 
America's  public  and'nonpublic  schools." 

MR.  REGGIE:  I  think  representatives  of  our  Resolutions 
Comrpittee  who*  wrote  the  funding  one  last  night  can  say  that  that  is 
covered  in  the  funding  resolutions  already  and  is  redundant.  Would 
anybody  like  to  speak  to  that? 
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,  A  PARTICIPANT:  Y6s,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  been 
authofri^ed  to  "withdraw  this  resolution;  and  srnce  the  plight  of  school 
libraries  is  so  desperate,  I  feel  obliged  to  get  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
in  support  of  this  resolution. 

~    .    :      '     ■     .        .    ,  •  > 

' '  MR.  REGGIE:  I  thmk  the  meeting  has  adopted  it.  .  ^ 

MR.  RICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  John  Rice  from  Loulsianas  I  am  a 
chairman  of  a  Title  IV  advisory  council  in  Louisiana.  Right  now,  we 
are  losing  better  than  half  of  the  money  that  is  going  to  serve  our 
school  libraries.  I  want  to  beg  you  to  consider  it. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Okay,  I  got  your  message.  Tbe  Resolutions 
Committee  says  that  it  is  redundant.  We  heard  from  the  proponents, 
who  would  like  to  have  us,  consider  it. 

Please  put  your  machin'es  on  abstain.  As  many  of  you  as  are  in 
favor  of  taking  that  matter  up  for  consideration,  signi/y  by  votfng  A; 
those  opposed  to  considering  it,  vote^B;  and  those  abstaining,  vote  C. 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

240,  yes;  168,  no;  and  six  abstentions.  It  does  not  carry. 
Two-thirds  have  not  been  reached.  Number  25  is  a  resolution" to 
encourage  the  elimination  of  duplication  in  the  provision  of  .libraries 
and  information  services.   

MS.  McKAY:  /v^Chairman,  Tm  Nancy  McKay,  lay  ^d^legate 
from  Oregon.  What  iCvould  like  to  say  is  that  this*  resolution  is 
included  in  your  paper  ballots  under  Theme  ill.  However,  I  asked  th^ 
Resolutions  Committee  what  the  difference  was  between  your 
affirmation  of  a  paper  ballot  and  your  affirmation  of  a  ballot  that  was 
brought  to  you  by  petitions,  and  I  was  told  that  something  that  could 
be  passed  here  on  the  floor  w<!)uld  carry  more  weight  than  affirming  it 
by  the  papef  ballot,  i  would  lik'e  you  to  know  that  before  you  vote 
whether  to  consider  it.  Correct  me  if  I'm  wrong. 

MS.  LONDON:  If  it's  brought  to  the  floor,  you  would  have  it 
to  discuss,  and  would  have^to'have  more  weight  to  get  it  passed.  I 
have^no  idea  what  the  difference  is.      '  .  * 

MS.  McKAY:  I'm  sorry.  I  misunderstood  you  then. 

• .     MR.  RBGGIE:  You  still  don't  want  to  withdraw  it? 

MS.  MCKAY:  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  it,  then.* 

%  MR.  REGGIE:  Thereis  no  resolution  clause.  You  see  it  there 
before  yo^  in  its  present  form.  It  will  require,  if  Jt  passed,  to" be  j 
properly  drawn,  but  you  do  see  a  sense  of  it.  The  Chair  will  refrain 
from  reading  it  unless  so  requested.  Ace  you  ready  to  vote  qn 
consideration?  A^.many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of  considering  this 
resolution  number  25,  signify  by  paying  yes. 

(Chorus'of  ayes.) 

21^0  -      ,      .  . 


Ancflhose  opposed,  say  no. 


(Chorus  of  nay?.) 

The  nos  have  it,  and  we  will  not  consider  it. 

^  ^  M'R.  SUtLlVAN;  Mr.  Chairman,  on^a  point  of  order,  please  • 

-'MR.  REGGIE:  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Sulli\fan. 

MR.5ULLIVAN:  I  would  like.to  <ille  that  we  reconsider  the 
consideration  of  resolution  number  10.  It  w^s.vdted  not  to  consider, 
but  1  vVould  like  to  move  that  we  reconsider  based  on  two^ 
parliamentary  points:  f)  that  fhe  Committee  inaccurately  stated  that 
the  clauses  contained. in  that  resolution  were  contained  inbther 
resolutions  already  passed  by  this  body;  and  2rthat  there  was  not  a 
'quorum  at  the  time  of  the  vote  to  not  reconsider  that^raotion.  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  Would  you  give  me  a  littfe  cooperation  c^'this^ 
subject?  Let  us^finish  what  we  have,  before  we  go  back  and  fJfb^.V  ^ 
over.  Would  yoy^ind  domg  that? 

MR.  SULLIVa'N:  On  the  understanding  thatihis  motion  that  I 
am  npw^making  will  be  reconsidered  by  you,  sir,  I  will  do  that. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Sure.  Let  us  get  through,  and  1  promise  you.we 
will  come  back  to  you;  but  let  us  get 'through  with  the  a^nda. . ' 

'  MR.  SULLIVAN:  Thank  you  very  rtiuch,  sir.  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE;  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Number  26,  "Local  Control"-r;'Resolved,  that  there  be 
included  in  the  national  information  policy  el^ents  to  ensure 
continued  local  control  of  community  libra^rie^and  Joformation 
^  service."  As  many  of  you  as-  are  in  f^vor  of  considering  that 
resolution,  signify  by  saying  ay^.  '  .    s  * 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  '  \  \ 

And  those  who  are  opRo^d  fo  its.co'nsideration,3ay  no. 
i  ^  . 


(Chorus  qL  nays.)    ^ '  ^  • 

The  nos  haye  it,  and  we  bypass  number  26.  We  now  go  fo 
number  2?:  ';Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Federal  Government  fund  a  ^ 
study  to  develop  and  validate  persJngel  selection  procedure  to 
ensure  that  the  mo^st  capable  personnel  are  selected  and  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  is  provided  for  all."      '  ^ 
\-      ^  ^ 

Are'yog.  ready 'to  vote  on  considering  that  matter?  As  many  of 
you  who  are  in  favor  of  considering  number  ^7,  signify  by^saying 
aye.    •         .  ' 

.  (Chorus  of  ayes.)  ' 
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And  those  opposed,  say  no. 
(Chorus  of  nays.)  -       ^  ^- 

•  ♦ 

The  nos  have  it.  Two-thirds  were  not  reached.  We  move  now 
to  number  28:  "Be  it  resolved,  we  the  delegates  of  theXIonference, 
acknowledge  and  congratulate  Mr,  Trezza  for  his  contributions  to  thi 
Confefence,  to  the 'National  Commission,  and  to  the  development  of 
libraries  and  infoj-mation  services  throughout  the  United  States." 

(Applaulse.) 

AH  in  favor  of  considering  resolution  number  28,  signify  by 
saying  aye.  ^ 

(Chorus  of  ayes.)  ' 

Opposed,  say  no.    .  '  ' 

(Chorus  of  nays.)  ^       <  ^ 

There  being  none  in  the  negative,  it's  considered. 

'  ^    A  PARTICIPANT:  Call  the  questiorr.\ 

MR.  REGGIE:  I  thtrrtf  the  question  js  called.  We  voted  to 
consider  28,  but  it's  now  for  your  approval.  All  in  favor  of  resolution 
number'28,  commending  and  congratulating  Mr.  Trezza,  signify  by 
saying  aye.  ,         '  ,  •      «  . 


(Chorus  of  ayes.! 


And  there  being  none  in  the  negative,  show  that  it  passes 
unanFmoUsly.  '  '  '  ' 

Number  29:  "Be  it  resolved; -that  the  United  States  assist  the 
United  States  Territories  in  the  establishment  of  bibliographic  control 
mechanisms  to  ensure  the  availability  of,and  accessibility  to  their 
government  documents,  literary  production,  technical,  economic, 
social  documentation,  etc.;  and 

''Be  it  resolvei^Tthat  the  United  States  provide  financial  and  , 
technical  assistance  to  help  develop  the  necessary  information 
infrastructures  to  facilitate  their  participation  in  national,  regional, 
and  inteiTiational  networking*  and  • 

"Be  it  further  reso1ved,\^at  the  White  Houfe  Conference 
recommend  to  the  President  ofthe  United  Stated  To  focus  on  the 
United  States  Territories  to  accelerate  the  better  utilization  of  their 
present  resour«s,  and  that  avenues  besought  to  build  new 
information  resources  as  needed."  ' 

Are  you  prepared  now  to  vote  on  considei;ing  it?  As  many  6f 
you  as  are  irt  favor  of  considering  this  resolution  as.  presented,  signify 
by  saying  yes; 
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(Chorus  of  ayes.)    *        '  ' 

'  .  •  j$   .  ^ 
 >\n(j  those  opposed,  no.  ^  '  ^ 

/chorus  of  nays.")'  '  , 

'  Then  it  is  considered.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  man^ 
of  you  as  are  In  favor  of  number  29  as  submitted,  signify  by  saying  V 

(Chor'tJ^of  ayes.)  ^    ^  .  ' 

Any  opposed,  say  no.  ' 

(No  response )  *^  « 

Shaw  that  i.t  passes.  Number  30  is^  resolution  on  pcicing  of 
basic  government  documents:  "Therefore  be  it  resolvecf,  that  the 
United  States  Congress  continue  to  foster  broad  public  participation 
in  the  Federal  Government  by  substantial  subsidies  on  tht?  sale  of 
basic  Federal  document^*,"       ^  \ 

All  in  favor  of  considering' it,  vote  yes. 

.  (Chorus  of  ayes.)  • 

Any  opposed,  vote  no. 

(Chorus     nays.)  , 

All  right,  we  will  consider  it.  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the 
questiorf?  r 

MR.  WELDON:  Mr.  Chainnan,  Edward  Weldon,  delegate-at- , ' 
large.  I  would  like  to  amend  the  very  last  "Resolved"  by  deletinglhe 
■period  and  adding  the  phrase,  "and  continue  to  maintain  a  system  of 
regional"  and  local  depositories  for  government  information." 

^     A  t'ARTICtPANTi^Second, 

MR.  REGGIE:  Do  you  want  to  offer  that  as  a  friendly 
amendment? 


MR.  WELDON:  Yes,  sir.  '  . 

MR.  REGGIE:  Dp  you  accept  it?  Is  there  any  objection  to 
accepting  that  as  a  friemdiy  amendment? 

(No  response,)  ^  -  ^  - 

'        Then  it  is  so  ordered.  Are  you  ready  to  vote  fo/  it?  All  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  as  amended  by  that  friendly  amendment,  signify  by 
saying  aye. 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

'S02  '  3t)'7 
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Those  opposed^  say  no.  ^ 
(No  response.) 

It  passes.  We  move  quickly  to  number  31  which  has  a  little  ' 
kind  of  unique  drafting.  There  is  no  resolution  clause,  but  if  we  do 
adopt  it  we  will  have  to  get  it  in  form.  If  you  adopt  it,  it  will  be 
implicit  in  the  adoption  that  its  format  will  be  corrected:  "It  is 
therefore  resolved,  that  there  b?  a  proposed  constitutional 
'  amendment  to  provide"  for  those  top  seven.  It  covers  everything  on 
that  page.  1  need  your  permissfDn,  however,  to  consider  it. 

'Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  whether  you  want  to  consider  it?  As 
many  of  yob  as  are  in  favor  of  considering  number  31  as  presented, 
*       signify  by  saying  yes.^ 

A  PARTICIPANT:  Aye.                   *  j 
MR.  REGGIE:  And  those  opposed,  say  no. '  ^ 

(Chorus  of  nays.)                                                    »  ^ 

V  « 

? 

1 

• 

r 

*- 

It  does  not  pass.  Number  32:  "Be  it  resolved  that  Federal 
legislation  include  a  title  for  library  planning  and  development  to 
provide  matching  funds  from  State  library  agency  planning  and 
evaluation,  studies  and  research,  coordination  with  all  federal  library 
grant  programs,  planning  for  a  state  network  development  a/id 
coordination  v^th  multistate  and/or  riajional  networks,  continuing 
education  and  staff  development,  and  administration  of  Federal  ^ 
grants." 

.                 1  think  that's  redundant  but  1  leave  ito^p  to  you.  1  ask.your  vote 
<      novy  for  consideration.  1  need  two-thirds.  All  in  favor  of  considering 
32.as'presented,  signify  by  saying  yes. 

.  (Chorus  of  ayes.) 

And  tjiose  opposed  say  no.  * 

(Chofus  of  nays.) 
/   ^     The  nds  have  it,  and  it  does  not  pass. 

< 

MR.^5UJ-LIVAN;  Mr.  Chairman,  1  will  repeat,  if  1  may,  my 
motion  regarding  the  resolution  w*hich  is  entitled  number  10— and  1 
have  been  asked  by  those  who  are  supporting  resolutions  number 
eight  and  number  24  to  include  their  cause  with  mine.  Number  10 
was  voted  not  to  be  considered  by  this  body  under  two  erroneous- 
criteria:  1)  1  believe  the  Resolutions  Committee  had  confUsed  the 
'  body  by  saying  that  the  material  in  that  resolution  was  already 
contained  in  other  resolutions.  It  is  contained  in  "Whereas"  clauses 
*  ,  -     to  other  resq/Ctionslllut  it  is  not  contained  in  the  operative  clause  of 
any  ic^uiuuun  di  dii,  anu  L)  r\\  ineiime  tnat  tnp  tiody  voted  not  to 
reconsider  numbers  eight,  10,  or  24,  there  was  not  a  quorum  in  this 
hall;  therefore,  this  body  had  no  right  rfot  to  consider  it,  and  those  ' 
petitions  are  therefore  still  live  petitions. 

ERL08 
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MR»  REGGIE:  I'm  trying  to  get  a  clarification  from  my 
parliamentarian.  If^you  will  give  me  just  ab9Ut  one  minute,  I'll  have 
^  it.        .  ' 

Mr.  Sullivan,  the  parliamentarians  tell  me  that  if  indeed  you 
are  making  a  motion  to  reconsider  number  10,  as  I  gather  you  are— 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  And  on  behalf  of  other  people,  some  others, 
/     '  yes.  \  ^  ^  * 

MR.  REGGIE:  If  you  are,  a  simple  majoritytoif  this  body  can  . 
consider  it.  But  it  will  take  two-thirds  to  pass  Jt.  Do  we  understand 
those  ground  rules?* 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  I  understand.  May  I  have  16  seconds  to 
*    explain  the  one  Tm^inllrested  in,  which  is  number  IO?  We  have  not 
''•-^    .  as  a  group  expressed  the  desire  that  free  public  libraries  are  a  good. 

\  ,    "     '  thing;  and  this  dgosn'i  rnean  you  can't  charge  for  Xerox  mactiines. 

Are  free  public  libi^ies  a  good  thing  or  not?  This  body  has  not  said 
that  yet.  Now,  as  a  State  legislator,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  If 
you  start  charging  fees  for  libraries,  don't  bother  coming  to  the  State 
"    ^       capital,  because  that's  the  end  of  the  ballgame.^hey're  just  going  to 
a    .  say,  "Raise  your  rates,  buddy."  S0I  think  that  this  body  should  at 

least  come  out  in  favor  of  the  notion  that  is  200, years  old  in  this^  ^ 
country  of  free  public  libraries. 

'  MR-.  REGGIBk You've  hea>d  the  motion  to 'reconsider  number 
10.  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider?  I  need  only  a 
^        simple  majority. 

AlUmachines  now  should  be  on  abstain.  If  you  favor  the 
reconsideration,  not  the  merits,  but  bringing  it  back  up,  vote  yes.  A;  if 
you  do  not,  vote  B;  and  if  you  want  to  abstain,  vote  C. 

»  (Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

243,  yes;  107,  no;  5  abstentions;  therefore,  Mj^  Sullivan's 
motion  pas^s.  We  are  back  where  we  started  on  TO.  I  need  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  consider  it,  since  it  is  one  of  those  resolutions  by 
initiative. 

Y6u  should  go  back  to  abstain  first.  Now,  if  you  vote  yes  to 
give  me  the  two-thirds  vote,  vote  A;  if  you  vote  no  and  don't  want  to 
give  the  two-thirds  vote,  vote  B;  and  if  you  abstain,  vote  C.  But  when 
we  show  the  votes^  if  we  don't  have  two-thirds  on  A,  we  are  not 
*  going  to  take^the  matter  up  any  more. 
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(Whereupon,-  the  delegates,voted.) 

249,  yes;  94,  no;  and  19  attentions.  It  passes.  If  you  are  M 
ready  to  move  for  the  adoption  of  jpumber  10,  the  Chair  will  entertain 
a  motion  for  the'previous  question. 

»    *^  -. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Call  the  question.      .  . 

4» 
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MR,  RECGIE:  The  question  has  been  called.  A  simple  majority 
will  adopt  number  10.  All  in  favor  of  adopting  number  10,  signify  by 
saying  aye.         '  *  *  ' 

(Chorus  of  ayes.) 

And  those  opposed? 

(Chorus  of  nays.)        *     ,  ^  ' 

I  -rule^e  ayes  have  it.  ^ 

MS.  ROUSE:  Charlie  Lou  Rouse  from  Oklahoma.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Resolutions  Copimittee  brought  two  / 
resolutions  together  under  the  topic  "Coordination  of  School  and 
.Public  Library  Service."  It  has  been  stated  previously  before  this  body 
that  an  error  was  made  by  the  Resolutions  Committee  in  bringing 
together  issues  five  and  eight  under  Th^me  II. 

I  request  that  this  error  be  rectified/ No  changes  in  the  text  aro^ 
.requested,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  editorial  changes  to  be  made  to 
separate  the  intent  of  number  five  and  number  eight.  It  is  requested 
that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  editorial  committee.  If  this  requires 
^  a  new  resolution,  I  request  that  authorization  by  this  body  be  given  . 
now.  I  so  move.  • 

» 

MR.  REGGIE:  You  have  heard  the  motion".  Is  there  a  second? 
A  PARTICIPANT:  Sejzond. 

MR.  REGGIE:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  motion?  Let's  open 
your  voting  machines.  Put  them  all  on  abstention.  If  yrfu  favor  the 
resolution,  please  click  to  A;. if  you  are  opposed  to  the  resolution, 
click  to  'B;  if  you  abstain,  Qv  ^  ' 

* 

(Whereupop,  the  delegates  voted.)  ^ 

14p  affirrhative;  159  negative.  The  motion.f^il$. 

A  PARTIClPAI^T:  Mr.  Chai  rman,  on  the  same  basis  as 
considered  for  the  state  of  New  York  in  number  10,  the  delegation 
from  California  earnestly  requests  consideration  for  numbers  eight 
and  lO/'Servicd  to  Ethnic  Communities.''  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  No,  not  10.  We  just  passed  that. 

♦  * 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  I  meant  %ight  and  16.  Eight  deals  with 
legislalion^o  fill  the  need  of  ethnic  groups  in  library  services.  Our 
delegation,  with  its  three  Asian  Americans,  its  nine  Black  Americans, 
its  seven  Hispanic  Americans,  its  two  Native  Americans,  and  the  ^ 
delegation  as  a  whole,  earnestly  requests  this  Conference  to  consider^ 
those  two  resolutions.  I  so'move.  '     .  \ 

,  MR.  REGGIE:  It  takes  a  simple  majority  for  his  motion,  and 
then  I  will  need  t\vQ-thirds  to  consider  it.  * 
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/^PARTICIPANT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
resolution  eight  also,  please. 

A  PARTICIPANT:  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  In  order  to  have  a 
vote  for  reconsideration,  don't  you' have  tft.'have  a  person  who  voted 
on  the  prevailing  side. request  It?  It  sounds  like  these  are  partisan 
people  asking  for  the  reconsideration.  , 

— '  ^ 
MR.  REGCIE:  I  think  you  are,correcf.  The  parliamentarian 
agrees  with  you.  We  need  a  person  from  a  prevailing  side.  The 
gentleman  from  California,  were  you  oh  a  prevailing  side? 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  Yes.  ^ '  ^ 

MR.  REGGIE:  On  his  honor,  he  said  he  was.  I  need  a  majority 
vote.  Let's  open  the  voting  machines.  Please  put  your  voting 
machines  on  abstain.  If  you  want  to  bring  eight  up  for 
reconsideration,  vote  A;  and  if  you  do  not  want  it,  vote  B;  and  .if  you 
want  to  abstain,  vote  C.  ^  ^ 

/• 

(Whereupon,  the  delegates  voted.) 

140  affirmative;  155  negative;  48  abstentions.  The  motion 

fails. 

MR.  RICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  John  Rice.  I  have  two  proposals  to 
offer,  sir.  The  first  would  be  a  motion  Jo  the  delegates  to  commend 
the  Chairman  for  the^ob  that  he  has  done;  and  the  second  woujd  be 
to  adjourn  the  session.  I  move  the  first  of  those  motions,  sir. 

MR.  REGGIE:  I  thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  a  great 
gi^pup.  .     '  .  ' 

MS/BEAMAN:  Pointof  order.  ^ 

•    MRJEGGIE:  Yes,  ma'am? 

MS.  BEAMANr  Dorothy  Beaman,  Maryland.  I  would  like  the 
Conference  to  thank  th^alternates,  many  of  whom  made  paid  their 
own  expenses  to  come  here,  and.who  have  been  a  great  service  to 
this  Conference. 

MR.  REGGIE;.h"hank  ^ou  very  much. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  I  would  like  to  propose  that  we  add 
motions  eight  and  16,  that  we  were  so  close  on,  to  the  paper  ballot. 

MR.  .REGGIE:  We  don't  have  the  facility  to  do  it..  I  will  rule  ^ 
you  out  of  order. 

THE  PARTICIPANT:  We  can  wri)e  them  in. 

MR.  REGGIE:  J  am  going  to  rule  you  out  of  order. 
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MR.  RICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  When  you  recognized  me  before,  I 
« indicated  to  you  that  I  had  two  motions  to  put  before  the  house.  •  " 

MR.  REGGIE:  There  is  a  motion  to  adjourn  before  the  house^_ 

MS.  SULLIVAN:  Point  of  order.  " 

MR.  REGGIE:  All  right,  there  is  a  point  of  order. 

MS.  SULLIVAN:  Peggy  Sullivan,  delegate  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  earlier  motion  included  resolution  number  24,  which  was 
earlier  considered  but  has  not  been  reconsidered.  At  that  time,  I  think 
several  of  us  had  difficulty  discussing  it  without  referring  to  the 
substance.  Thisr  was  concerning  school  library  assistance.  It  is 
essential  that  triis  be  reconsidered  and  voted.  It  can  be  voted  by  a 
rising  vote  as  people  leave,  if  you  wish. 

MR.  REGGIE:  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  going  to  rule  that  the  motion 
to  adjourn  now — 

MS.  CASTRO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak. 

\        MS.  SLK.LIVAN:  You  are  dropping  part  of  this  motion  if  you 
do  so.  ' 

MR:  REGGIE:  i^uess  I've  done  it.  I'm  ready  to  adjourn, 
ma'am. 

MS.  CASTRO:  I  am  Margaret  Castro  from  the  State  of 
California.  I'm  very  proud  to  be  born  in  this  country,  and  I  feel  as 
though  at  this  Conference  I  and  every  ethnic  minority  have  been  used 
as  a  token  here,  because  you  eliminated  our  services.,  That's  right, 
and  you  guys  better  think  about  what  you've  done.  On. that  line  item^ 
number  eight,  you  guys  better  all  think  abotft  what  you^^e  done  to  ' 
.  the  other  part  of  the  people,  that  you  guys  ignored. 

MR.  REGGIE;  The  motion  now  i$  to  adjourn.  All  in  favorof 
adjourning,^ignify  by  saying. 

(Chgrus  of  ayes.) 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

(Chorus  of  .nays.) 

.    Let  me  say  a  personal  word  here.  You've  all  been  great.  We- 
all  can't  have  everything  that  we  wanted.  If  I've  stepped  on  anybody, 
J  apologize  f^  it.  I  want  you  to  know  you've  been  a  great  group.  I 
thank  you  very,  very  much. 

.    '  (Whereupon,  at  1 2:40  p.m.,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.) 
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My  friends,  Let  me  congratulate  you.  We  met  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  challenge,  and  you  performed  nobly. 

.         Talk  about  lifelong  learning!  The  past  five  days  have  been  a 
cbntinuing  education,  a  mind-stretching  experience,  invigorating, 
inspiring,  even  galvanizing.  We  heard  from  a  number  of  people 
whose  books  grace  ourjibraries,  whose  leadership  in  Congress  has 
supported  oUr  goalv  and  whose  messages  have  expanded  our  vision. 
We  have  met  with  each  Other;  we  have  talked  together,  debated,  and 
learned  from  each  other.  It  has  been  an  intense  experience  in  the 
democratic  process  for  all  of  us.  Anji  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
no  simple  answers. 
/ 

It  has  taken  more  than  20  years  ^nd  four  Presidential 
administrations  to  pull  this.White  House  Conference  together.  First  > 
there  was  Channing  Bete,  a  man  with  an  idea.  The  idea  grew  into, 
reality  gradually.  Under  President  johnson,  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Libraries  was  appointed.  Under  President  Nixon,  a 
permanent  and  independent  planning  agency,  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  (NCLIS)  was' 
established.  President  Ford  signed  the  authorization  and  request  to 
call  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services.  President  Carter  signed  the  appropriations  bill  which, 
provided  the  funding  for.this  Conference.  And,  at  last,  after  a  long 
series  of  57  pre-Conferences  in  the  States  and  Territories,  we  have 
had  our  five  days  in  Washington. 

^  As  you  well  know,  an  event  like  this  is  the  result  of  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  many,  many  people.  We  have  estimated  that  100,000 
people  have  been  directly  involved.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  NCLIS  and  Jts  staff— Al  Trezza,  Doug  Price,  Ruby 
Robinson,  Ruth  Tighe— and  I  want  to  give  a  special  recognition  to 
Mary  Alice  Hedge  Reszetar,  who  served  as  the  official  liaison 
between  NCLIS  and  the  White  House  Conference. 

^  Our  profound  gratitude  goes  to  the  White  hjouse  Conference 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  information  Community  Advisory 
Committee.  Of  course,  many  other  groups,  ass.ociations,  and  .  ^ 
individuals  too^umerous  to  mention  have  helped  to  plan  this  effort, 
and  we  thank  thWi  aM. 

And  now  we  want  to  give  special  recognitipn  to  the  White  ^ 
House  Conference  staff  and  its  Director,  Marilyn  Cell.  Marilyn 
Killebrew  Cell  assumed  her  position  on  February  1,  1979.  In.the  , 
space  of  a  few  short  months,  she  raised  more  money  to  support  the 
Conference  than  any  other  White  House  Conference  director  in 
history;  directed  the  smallest  staff  on  the  most  complicated  issues  of 
any  White  House  Conference;  and  performed  a  herculean  job  with 
grace,  style,  and  dignity.  Your  strong  and  imaginative  leadership  ha5 
been  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Conference,  Marilyn, 
and  you  have  our  unending  thanks. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  magnificent  effort^  of  the 
entire  staff,  but  especially  senior  staff:  jerry  Manolatos,  Deputy 
Director,  who  performed  the  exhaustive  and  exhausting  tasks  of 
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coordinating  all  the  logistics  for  the  Conferencei  itS43lanning  and 
operation;  Dick  Akeroyd,  coordinator  of  the  Information  Center, 
films,  and  videotaping  of  the  Conference;  Vera  jHirschberg, 
coordinator  of  the  entire  public  affairs  and  presjs  operation,  public 
outreach  program,  major  speakers,  and  special 'events;  Heather 
Nicoll,  who  was  responsible  for  all  staff  computerized  operations,  the 
-computerized  examination 4)f  State  resolutions,  and  for  the^ 
coordination,  editing,  and  production  of  all  delegate  preparation  ' 
m^aterials;  Kathleen  Smith,  who  was  responsible  for  international 
activities,  including  receptions^  for  credentials,  and  for  staff  support 
for  Advisory  Committee  selection  of  at-Iarge  delegates;  Jean-Anne 
SouthTw^o  was  responsible  for  the  entire  progr^am  coordination  for 
the  Conference,  including  speakers,  modera'tors,>acilitators, 
volunteers,  and  voting  on  resolutions;-and  we  a^'so  thank  Peggy  ^ 
McLaughlin,  editor  of  the  daily  conference  new^aper,  Ross  Heller, 
Jts-publisher,  and  Linda  Lang,  volunteer  coordin^atpr. 

Thanks  also  goes  to  the  special  staff  consultants:  Charles 
Culhane,  editor  of  the  program  book;  Jack  Duiican,  legislatkve 
consultant;  B^rry  Jagoda,  coordinator  of  the  Information  Community 
Advisory  Committee;  Tom  Lennox,, editor  of  delegate  preparation 
^g^terial;  Wendy  Martip,  chief  of  staff  of  Kappa  Systems;  Bob  Rector, 
for  +^is  work  at  the  Information  Center  and  general  trouble-shooting; 
'Sue  Roschwalb  of  Ruder  and  Finn,  for  her  work  with  the  media; 
Chad  V\i,yatt,  our  photographer;  iand  Russ  Mead,  fundraiser  with 
Lawson  Associates, 

Time  does  n<)t^permit  me* to pame  the  support  staff;  the  many 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  counyy,'and  all  of  our  indispensable 
assi^stants,  without  whom  this  Wmte  House  Conference  could  never* 
have  occurrecl.  I'd  like,  once  again,  tb  call  attention  to  the  mclrvelous 
work  of  our  sign  language  translators,  who  have  helped  the  hearing- 
•  impaired  delegates,  x  -  ' 

-  We -were  called  to  Washington  to  take  a  fresh  look  ajt  our 
library  and  information  needs  in  light  of  the, knowledge  explosion^ 
and  the  new  technologies  Created  to  deal  with  it.  We  have,  indeed,^ 
defined  those  needs.  Your  votes  show  th^t  among  the  top  pV^orities  ^ 
are: 

-  an  Office  of  Library  and  Information  Services  within  the  new 

Department  of  Education,,  with  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education' 

at  its  head;  *  .  . 

{  * 

-  a  national  information  policy  to  ensure *that  government  agencies- 
at  all  levels  work  together  to  make  available  all  new  and  existing 
library  and  information  services  to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 

-  State,  local,  and  Federal  ^vernments  to  work  together  to  identify 
the  functionaTf\rilliterate,  coordinate  programs  to  train  them,  dr)d  - 

,  that  State  and  Federal  governments  should  share  the  costs  of  these 
programs;  "    :  • 

-  librawBS  to  reach  out  to  special  groups  of  the  population-^-  * 
chilaren/'youth,  the  aged,  homebound,  racial  ^nd  ethnic 
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'^vmino^ies,  physically  handicapped,  and  emotionally  disturbed — 
and  eliminate  l?arriers' that  now  separate  them  from  library -and  . 
.information  services>and 

a  new  FecjeraJ  program  to  provide  Tor  international. training  and 
exchange  of  library  and  inf9rmatidn  personnel,  and  the  free  flo\ 
of  library  materials  of  all  kftids  across  national  borders. 

Of^course,  this  Conference  is  a  culmina{lng  event;  but  it  is 
also  a  new  beginning'.  Let  usxonsider  together  what  happens  next.. 

In  December,  the^onference  Advisory  Committee  and  NCLIS  ' 
will  both  rfid^t  to  distussFfhe  structure  of  the  final  report  of  the 
.Conference^  This  report,  ba^ed  on  your  resolutions,  is 'due  on  the 
President's  desk  120  cbys  from  to^iay;  and  90  days  from  thatrdate, 
the  Presicfept  will  make  hTs  own  recommendations  to  Congress-.  Just 
as  NCLIS'  activities  in  the:6arly'1970's. became  the  basis  of  its 
national  program,  this  report  will  be  the  foundation  of  its^program  for 
the  198t)'s  artd  beyond. ^ut  ^  Senator  Javits  told  us  Thursday  night, 
the  Conference  should  be  the  staging  area  for  the  big  campajgn^the 
follow-up 'for  improved  library  and  information- services  by  all  of  US;^ 

'  '  /  Cleafly.'your  job  i's'nqt  over— it  is  jus^eginning.N^ou  have 
taken  part  ip  a  historic iij^rWiiite  Hoiis^  Conference  oh  Library  and 
lnformation7Ser^ices.  The^x/dl  ffpw  ^fepeats.  What  began  as 
Channing  Betels  idea  bera'me  a  historical  national  forum  jn 
Washington;  how.i^results-wiirbe  cfarried  by  eactTand  e^ery.one  of 
ybu  back  to  .the  grassroots.  Thefinql  history  of  the  Conference  is  still 
being  written.  A  raoj^enlj^m  is  gathering.  You  have  proven  your 
'jdedicatiop  these  D^t  few  day^,  especially  the  S^'^egates  who 
served  as'growp  (e^^ers,  and  the  Resorptions  Committee,  who  wqjked 
through  tnb  flight  .wfien  iV  was  necessary.  They  exemplify  the  spirit 
and  commitjpent  of  all  the  participants. 

'  t    '  .   '  '  \ 

Qur  Pr-esiden.t  bcis  stressed  that  when  controversial  issues  can 
be  excimined  fronci  many  points  pf  view^  "a  nation  or  a  government 
or  a  President  is  much  more  likely,  ultimately,  to  avoid  mistakes  and 
to  make  the  right  decision  to  preserve  our  own  Nation's  Security  or 
well-being,  and  also^peace  throughout  the  world."  ^ 

I  am  convinced  that-vce  have  contributed  to  that  process  here 
in  Washington. these  past  five  da^As  we  set  out  to  attack  the 
enormous  tasks  ^Ktead  of- us,  let  usaraw  courage,  strength,  and 
wisdom  frorn  each  other.  Good  luck,  and  thank  you  all.  ^ 

'     The  first  Whj^House^Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
ServiceVis  now  adjourned.  / 
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CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  The  hearing  will  please  come  to 
order.  0^  •  *  *        '       i  * 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  hearing  has  been  set  up  by^the 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  and  the 

White  House  Conference,  which  has  responsibility  for  pla'nning  these 

hearings,  in  order  to  ensure  that  people  have  an  opportunity  to  enter 

'  into  the  record  of  the.Conference  anything  thatlhey  would  like  to 

say.  .  '  ,  ,  .  ' 

«  -  • 

Obviously,  there  have  been  more  people  asked  to  testify  than 
there  is  time.  I  wilLcall  the  people  i'n  o^der.  If  that  person  is  not  here, 
then  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  person  and  go  back  and  pick  up 
someone  who  happens  to  be  late.  In  ordQf^that  a  maximum  number 
of  speakers  can  be  heard,  oral  testimony  will  be  If/nited  to  five 
minutes,  and  in  many  instances  we  hope  it  would  be-less  than  five 
minutes  and  they  will  be  able  to  summarize  their  testimony  and  then 
leave  us  thre  entire  testimony  for  the  record. ,      .  '  . 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  those  who*are  going  to  testify 
that  thjs  timer  has  been  set  up  here  in  front  at  green  when-the  person 
starts  to  testify.  It  will  turri  yellow  as  a  warning  at  the  end  of  four 
minofes,  and  one  minute  later  the  red  will  come  on  to  signal  that 
your  time  has  expired.  Jveryone  will  be  held  te  the  five  minute's 
maxirmjm.  ^  " 

Panelists,  if  they  wish,  will  then  have  a  maximum  of  five 
minutes  to  address  questions  to  the  witness.  Th^  witnesses  should* 
also  be  told  that  their  order  of  appearance  has  been  changed 
somev\^^at  to  fit  the  schedule,  but  we  hope  this  will  not  cause  any 
inconvenience  for  ai^yone-.  As  I  said  al  the* beginning,  the  allotted 
.  time  (hat'we  have  for  this  hearing  has  been  spoken  for,  leaving  na 
additional  time  for  the  witnesses;  however,  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
finish  ahe^d  of  schedule  if  each  person  will  show  consideration,  and 
in  that  case^  additional  peopip  who  have  registered  will  be  able  to 
testify.  If  any  witness  fails  to  appear,  these  slots  will  be  utilized  iR  the 
same  way.  ■  „ 

Those  of  you  who  had  wished  to  testify  before  this  hearing 
,  and  weren't  able  to  do  so  are  encouraged  to  submit  written    .  ^ 
statements  for  the  record.  Your  statenrient,  whethet  you  speak  ij  or 
not,,  will  be  entered  into  the  record  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
and  will  have  bearing  and  wiU  be  considered  with  the  results  of  the 
Conference  vyhen  the  recomnriendations  of  the  Conference  are  made 
to-the  President-  The  record  will  remain  open  until  December  3,  so  if 
you  are  here  and  you  have  not  yet  written  ajBtatement  or  if  there  is 
something  that  is  said  here  today  th^t  you  jA<ish  to  refute  or  that  you 
differ  with,  you  have  until  December  3  to  get  your  statement  in  (or  * 
the  record.  Any  testimony  received  before  December  J  will  be 
included  in  thp  record.' 

»  * "  *  * 

^  ^        Now,  may  I  introduce  the  panelists  hef^e  who  are  all  members 
of  the  National  Commisston  on  Libraries  land  Information  Science. 
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On  my  left  is  Carlos  Cuadra;  on  my  right  are  Philip  Sprague  and  / 
Marianj-Leith;  aU  are  merhbers  of  the  National  Commfssion.  * 

I  would  like  to  say.lo  you  that  I  may  not  be  good  at  ^ 
conducting  this  hearing,  but  l-Jiave  had  more  experience  than 
anybody' in  the  United  States  doing  it.  I  conducted, hearings^fpr  the  . 

•Johnson  Advisory  Commission  way  baCk  in  the  1960's,  and  then, 
throughout  the.<:ountry  for  (he  new  Commission  when  it  held 
hearings  across  the  United  States.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  FTearings, 

'Mr.  Sprague  and  Ms.  Leith,  since  they  are  newer  members  of  ihe^ 
Commission,  will  probably  have  fresher  and  more  interesting 
questions  than»we  will  have.  -  *^ 

■  I  v^sh  we  had  more  time  for  more  adeqdatejntroductiqn  of 
the  people  so  that  we  might  let  you  know  that  they  truly  are  ' 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  witnesses,  but  unfortunately  the  time 
will  not  allow  it,  so  vVe  will  only  give  just  a  title. 

.  (5ur  first  witness  is  Robert  E.  Coodenow;  who  represents 
Advanced^ommunications  Institute  of  Arnerica,  and  he  is  going  to 
talk  onihe  Microlechno^^'cal  Revolution. 


MR.'COODENOW:  thank  you,  Madame  Chairman.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  urge  this  tonfere^nce  and  this  committee  to 
.recognize  the  inevitability  9f  the  Microtechnological  Revolution.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  is  phasing  out  very  quickly.  The  ' 
Microtechnological  Revolution  is  sucfceeding  it  and  is  coming  upon 
us  at^n  extremely  fast  pace.  . 

\      The  forces  behind  the  Microtechnological  Revolution^ inclqde 
the  Apollo  Project,Ahe  Vietnam  War,  fnarketing,  and  certainly  ttie  * 
desire  to  collect  and  retrieve  information  in  an  efficient  and  reliable  c 
^  fashion.  Electronic  mail  is  in  the  business  world  with  the  power  of  . 
management  work. stations  to  access  mjjltiple  data  bank|^with'»\ 
multiple  or  many  different  protocols. 

The  Industrial  ,f?evolution  has  been  succeeded  by 
communicatTd'ns  tlictt  can  pernnit  libraries  to  manage  their  information 
and  staffs^ in^mofe  efficient  ways.  Advanced  technology  permits  each 
datum  to  be  more  accessible*and  controllable  by  people. 

The  compiiter  is  mdre  reliable  than  people  and,  yes,  this  does 
'  permit  information  to  be  more  accessible  and/controllable.  As  certain 
books  and  paper  go  away,  as  we  witnessed  hece  tUfe  morning,  the 
new  computer  pico-second  that  is  displacing  today'^f-nano-second,^ 
and  other  developments,  will  (jause  integrated  data  bases  tabe'^the  ^ 
backbone  of  lf)e  Microtechnological  Revolution.  The  library  will  be 
one  segment  of  this  ififraslruclure.  .  .      '  ^ 

Lifpfaries  aijd'^^ly  must  monitor  the  timeliness  of  each 
l^Chnolpgical  deyelopiTfenl.^This 'includes  the  hardware,  firmware  (i.e. 
powerful,  pre-p'rograimmed  hardwar^customized  by  the  user),  and  ^ . 
systems  djesign,  so  that:  1)-there  is  a  need  to  know^or  the  need  to 
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know  can  be  evaluated  for  appropn^e  access;  2)  the  impact  on  labor 
distribution,  the  skill  base,  and  cij/ricula  can  be  understood  and 
projected.  Note  the  curricula.  We  have  not  learned  our  lesson  with 
the  teacher  and  how  the  educational  institutions  were  not  able  to  , 
guide,  or  assist  in  guiding,  the  appropriate  skills  or  curricula  for  what 
skills  would  [|^f§q,uired;  3)  the  recognition  of  industry  and 
information  opportunities  that  will  permit  society  to  grow;  and  4)  We 
must  monitor  the  timeliness  of  those  negative  impacts — I  call  it  the 
technology  unemployment.' 

0 

Wh^t  happens  when  we  do  not  have  a  need  for  the 
automobile  engine?  What  happens  to  the' need  of  all  those  labprers? 
Or  what  happens  when  the  inevitability  of  electr^0fTrc'ri1^il  goes  into 
the  home  where  the  home  will  have  access'to  the  library?  What 
happens  to  all  those  600,000  plus  postal  workers? 

I  propose  that  a  blue  ribbon  feasibility  panel  of  library, 
mdustry,  and  technology  experts  be  assembled  to  determine  if  first  a 
commission  and  then  possibly,  if  a  government  or  a  quasi-public  ^ 
^19^ency  or  other  should  be  formed  to  comprehend  and  communicate 
'  to  the  public  where  and  how  the  infrastructure  is  going  and  when. 
Again,  the  timeliness  of  the  impacts  is  very  crucial. 

This  blue  ribbon  feasibility  panel  will  be  chartered  and 
^certainly,  again,  this  would  be  part  of  this  feasibility  study,  would 
.  outline  what  that  charter  would  be,  the  funding,  the  representation, 
^  and' the  selection  criteria  for  such  a  body.  It  would  be  assembled  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  an  information  science  index,  which 
wi4l  provide  a  tracking  mechanism  or  data  base  for:  1)  the  demand  of 
C9mmercial  and  institutional  skill  requirements;  2)  the  curricula  needs 
to  meet  all  of  the  above;  3)  capturing  and  synthesizing  hardware, 
,  firmware,  and  software — incidentally,' software  is  going  away — with 
related  functional  labor  displacements.  The  blue-collar  worker  has 
decreased  proportionally  in  dem^df  because  automation  has 
displaced  his  labor  units  since  the  1960's  and  early  1970's.  Today, 
we  have  office  automation  for  the  white  collar  worker  and  similar 
mechanization  will  have  very^positive  impact  on  library  operations. 
^  '  Yes,  this  mechanism  for  data  bases  will  assist  in  the  determination  of  , 

r       positive  technological  impacts  on  creating  new  and  changing  o 

'institutions  and  industries;  and  4)  the  timing  of  the  advaoced-i^    -  - 
i       '  technological  displacement  for^current  industries,  products,  and 

people.  »     .      *  -  . 

This  index  wi^provide  accurate  data  to  develop  the  timely 
educational  library  and  industrial  apparatus  to  support  the  needs  of 
ouf  future  information  society. 

'  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opporturtity.  Any  questions? . 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  We  have  a  question,  I  believe,  from 
Mr.  Sprague. 

^  MR.  SPRACUE:  Mr.  Coodenow,  my  impression  is^we  have  - 

,    had  lots.of  blue  ribbpn  committees  in  this  country,  and  they«+iaven't 
/  /  served  us  too  well  for  one^reason  or  another.  Who  do  you  think 
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should  appoint  a  blue  ribbon  committee?  VVho  should  select  its 
members?  How  do  you  feel  that  it  should  enable  the  public  to 
comprehend  what  you  just  told  us  about?  And  hovy  would  it        ^  ^ 
Y  communicate  to  the-  public  the  import  of  what  you  just  told  us? 

-    •  MR.  GOODENOW:  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these 

questions  would  come  out  of  a  feasibititj;^  panel.  There  have  been 
e  many  fe^sibiNty  studies,  I  grant  you.  Congress  or  the  Executive 

Branch  shoulcl  appoint  such  a  body.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
that,  yes,  we  may  have  some  S^ators  who  are  familiar  with  the 
technology  or  certainly  are  concerned  with  where  it  is  going.  This 
morning  I  met  with  former  Governor  Schafer  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
very  concerned  with  this  matter  aad  who  may  be  meeting  with  either 
Senator  Glenn,  or  Senator  Cohen  of  Maine,  very  dynamic  individuals. 

Yes,  how  do  we  puTtogether  the  feasibility  study?  I  am 
^  suggestinjg  that  yo.u  people  take  initiative  through  your — 

,  MR.  SPRAGUE:  That  is,  the  (Commission? 

,    .  •  MR.  GOODENOW:  That  is  correct— through  the  liaison  you 

may  have  with  Congress, .or  the  White  House,  to  receive  adequate 
funds  to  use  by  a  group  of  people  who  are  from  industry,  the 
technologies,  the  libraries,  the  educational  institutions — you  name 
it — to  come  back  with  the  necessary  criteria  to  monitor  this  inevitable 
impact.  Is  it  a  public  agency  or  body?  What  kind  of  control?  We 
don't  want  an  FCC.  But  I  promise  you  that  unless  something  is  done 
today,  we  are  going  to  have  a  negative  impact  or  we. are  going  to 
miss  certain  significant  opportunities. 

MR.  CUADRA:  The  kinds  of  things  you  mentioned  that  we 
ought  to  keep  track  of  are  regular^thought  about  and,  in  a  sense, 
.  ^  kept  track  of  and  discussed  in  professional  public^ions,  trade 

magazine?,  information  industry  meetings,  etc.  My  question  is:  What 
is  it  that  is  not  happening?  What  is  it  that  is  not  being  done  that 
wj-equires  setting  up  still  another  institution  to  do  it? 

MR.  GOODENOW:  You  are  right.  We  have  some  excellent 

r^orting  on  these  developments.  However,  I  feel  strongly  that  that 
^^^^^ — land  of  reporting,  the  kind  of  information  aTid,  irfpartic.ular,  the 

sources  of  information  in  supporting  this  concern,  are  disjointed. 

There  is  no  organized  approach  to  guiding  educational  institutions  on 
.  -         what  curricula  they  should  be  offering  today^  what  curricula  they 

should  be  offering  in  1990  or  1995  for  an  appropriate  skill  base.  ^ 

Do  we  have  to  have  the  disjointed  development  of  systems  or 
networks  for  funding  of  specialized  protocols  when  today,  on  the 
letter  point,  where  micro-processors  and  micro-circuitry  are  going, 
.    specialized  protocols  are  not  needed?  Universal  protocols  are  here, 
—  "  '       '  and  if  we  don't  recognize  that,  the  JBMs  and  the  AT&Ts  are  going  to 

take  advantage  of  the  disjointed  approach  of  systems  development  in 
^     the  library  field.  There  is  a  lot  of  overlapping  taking  place,  and  Tm  ^ 
saying  no  organization  or  coordination  exists  of  these  kinds  of 
informati6n  collection  to  prevent  redundant  and  costly  development 
with  what  may. contribute  to  obsolete  skill  bases, 
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CHAIRP^TiSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Leith. 


f 

MS.  LEITH:  My  question  is  very  much  related  to  Dr.  Cuadra's.^ 
Over  the  years,  many  studies  have  been  done  and  many  attempts 
haVe  been  made  to  influence  the  changing  currietd^.  Do  you  have 
any  suggested  ways  of  doing  something  differ^tly?  Educational 
institutions  are  slow  to  respond,  for  one  thing,  and  I  believe  a  great 
many  people  are  trying  to  influence  them  to  respond  in  different 
ways»  Certainly  a  blue  ribbon  committee  doing  a  feasibility  study 
would  have  very  little  impact  op  determining  curricula.  ^ 

MR.  COODENOW:  Thapk  you  for  the  question.  I  don't  feel 
that  a  feasibility  group  itself  would  be  able  to  define  how  institutions 
should  control  or  develpp  curricula.  Please  be  aware  that  today  we 
do  have  excellent  indications  that  in  the  late  1990's  our  curriculum 
'requirements  are  going  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  they  are 
today; 

There  is  a  lot  of  fundin'g  coming  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  there  may  be  more.  Is  it  and  will  it  be  appropriated  in  the  right 
direction?  Should  we  have  a  mechanism  that  institutions  can  use  to 
'plan  so* that  under-employmenrwill  decrease  and  the  welfare  rolls 
will  not  expand?  Is  there  a  way  for  a  body  to  assist  in  giving  good 
information  on  the  kinds  of  skills  that  are  going  to  be  required? 
Educational  institutions  don't  have  the  capability. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like 
to  present  5  panelist,  Mildred  Younger,  who  js  a  member  of  the 
Commission  from  Los  Angelas,  , 

Our  next  witne'ss  is  Henriette  Avram,  who. will  be  testifying  oh, 
the  American  National  Standards  Institute  Committee  Z39.  Ms.  Avram 
has  long  been  working  with  the  Commission  in  this  field,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  have  her  here  today. 


MS.  AVRAM:  First,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Commission  for  the  present  support  of  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  Committee  Z39,  and  then  express  the 
need  for  its  continued  support. 


With  the  proliferation.of  information  sktems  nationally  and 
internationatly,  the  need  for  increased  information  sharing  becomes 
af)parent  as  the  wcfrldwide  economic  situation  becomes  increasingly 
difficult.  Present  technology,  and  the  marriag^  of  the  computer  with 
telecommiinjcations,  increase  the  potential  for  information  sharing 
while',  at  the  same 'time,  increasing  the  need  for  standardization. 
Effective  ancf  economic  use  of  the  technology  and  compatibility 
through  standardization  become  more  and  more  urgent.  It  can  be 
said  that  standards  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  infbrmation  systems. 

•  /  -  ^  I 

,  In  the  United  States  the  principal  responsibility  for  developing 
and'promoting  standards  for  information  systems  rests  with  the  Z39 
Committee,  which  set^^es,e  standards  for  the  Library  Information^ 
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Science  and  Publishing  Agency.  Thus,  the  Z39  Committee  develops 
standards  relevant  to  informattion  systems.  Z39  encourages  the  use  of 
these  standards  by  the  information  communities  and  works  to  ensure 
that  standards  within  its  scope  remain  viable,  that  duplication  of  work 
is  avoided,  and  that  individual  enterprise  and  initiative  are 
encouraged. 

Internationally, ,Z39  participates  in  the  activitiesof 
international  standards  bodies,  such  as  the  International  Organization 
for  Standardization.  Standards  developed  by  Z39  are  submitted/to  the 
international  body  for  adoption,  and  standards  established 
internationally  are  often  adopted  nationally.  A  significant  exa(nple 
this  type  of  acceptance  of  work  done  elsewhere  is  the  exchange  of 
dfita  and  machine^  which  forms  the  basis  for  compatibility 
worldwide.  •  * 

The  result  of  this  acceptance,  of  the  standards  adopted 
elsewhere^ias  not  only  impr&ved  international  information  transfer, 
but  resulted  in  a  large  savings  of  resources,  time,  money,  and  people. 
StandiLds  are  developed  following  format  procedures  established  by 
the  American  National  Standards  Institute.'The  substantive  work  is 
perfo'rmed  by  subcommittees  of  individuals  with  expertise  in 
particular  areas.  Once  reviewed  or  completed  by  concerned^ bodies^ 
and  individuals,  the  proposed  standard  is  submitted  to  a  Board  of 
Standards  Review;  and  if  that  bo^  approves  it,^the  standard  is 
published. 

The  time  of  the  individuals  making  up  the  subcommittee  that 
develops  standards  isn't  contributed  by  the  individual  organizations,^ 
but  funding  is  required  to  bring  the  subcommittee  membej^s  tojgetl^Gf 
as  often  as  required  to  complete  this  work  in  a  timely  fashion.  Funds 
are  also  required  fpr  Z39  member?  to  participate  in  international 
standardization  activities. 

#  -» 

Since  October,  1978,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
contributed  office  space  and  housekeeping  details  to  Z39,  which  is  a 
Considerable  contribution.  Interim  finartcial  support  is  currently 
received  from  the  Council  on  Library  Resources,  the  National  Science, 
Foundation,  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  OCLC,  Inc. 

However,  three  of  the  four  have  project-oriented  functions  and 
funding  policies  which  have  reduced  their  ability  to  continue  as  - 
major  supporters.  The  Z39,  to  remain  an  effective  standards 
mechanism  and  to  continue  to  build  programs  which  are  responsible 
to  community  needs,  must  have  adequate  funding. 

Two  draft  resolutions  submitted  for  consideration  are  directed 
to  the  information  communities^  public  and  private.  One  encourages 
widespread  use  of  standards.  The  other  recommends  support, 
includinlg  financial  support.  Both  are  aimed  at  increasing  the 
probability  of  successful  information  sharing -for  the  benefit  of  all. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  Bob  Gray,  the  Executive  Director  of 
Z39,  is  here  and  has  a  full  statement  of  my  testimony  if  you  or 
anyone  is  interested  in  having  it.  Thank  you.  ♦ 
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CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  I  think  it  might  be  well  foMhe  - 
testimony  to  be  submitted  so  that  it  might  be  included.  Now  is  the 
time'for  questions.  Mr.  Sprague. 

^    MR.  SPRACUE:  hlaving  broken  my  lance  in  private  industry  in 
trymg  to  devej^pp  standards  in  the  technology, field,  I  have  to  ask  this 
question.  Civen  the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  technology  is 
growing — I  think  there  are  three  new  versions  of  disc  vfdeo  recorders, 
unstandardized,  as  an  example— arfe  you  optimistic?  I  sometimes 
think  that  in  thfe  United  States  standards  are  almost  anathema  to  our 
diversity  and  to  our  inventiveness.  Are  you  optimistic  about 
standards?  • 

MS.  AVRAM:  I  am  very  optimistic.  In  fact,  the  standards  were 
undertaken  by  Z39.  I  know  that  if  we  did  not  have  standards  that 
existed  out  of  information  transfer,  we  would  have  a  terrible 
imbalance.  We  could  not  understand  each  other.  So  my  answer  is 
yes. 

MR.  CUADRA:  I  think  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  Mr. 
Sprague's  point,  and  it  has  to  do  with  those  circumstances  under 
which  standards  help  and  those  under  which  they  prematurely  freeze 
the  technology remember  five  or  six  years  ago  when  I  was  running 
an  on-line  service,  I  was  being  asked:  Wh^xjon't  yfcu  all  do  the  same 
.thing  and  have  them  all  run  the  same  way?  \  J 

^That  would  have  been -a  terrible  disservice  at  that  time, 
because  during  the  past  five  years  there  have  been,  on  the  a^rage, 
one  or  jtwo  system  improvements  a  mdnth  from  many  of  these 
services.  And  if  anyone  had  tried  to  freeze  the  protocbl  procedures, 
we  would  not  have  the^kind  of  systems  we  enjoy  today.  / 

So,  the  question  is,  in  the  standards'work,  how  do  you  ^ 
differentiate  between  those  things  that  are  premature  to  freeze  and 
those  which  provide  obvious  ends,  or  do  you  make  that  distinctiopi  ^ 

* 

MS.  AVRAM:  Yes,  I  think  the  point  that  you  brought  up  is  a 
very  important  issue.  I  think,  to  make  this  distinction  accurately  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  it  takes  individuals  with  expertise  and  with 
experience.  I  know  and  recognize  the  area  is  not  black  and  white.  It 
is  very  often  grey.  But  in  spite  of  that,  in  my  involvement  in  the  past 
15  years,  -I  believe  that  the  area  of  starrdardization  is  encouraging. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
excellent  testimony.  We  are  glad  to  have  Bcrb  Cray  here,  too.  Now, 
.our  next  witness  is  not  identified  by  title.  His  name  is  Frank  M. 
Craves.  *         ^    \  ' 


MR.  CRAVES:  Madam  Chairman;  I  am  an  economist  (n 
Washington,  with  a  long-standing  interest  in  information  problems.  I 
am  currently  doing  a  benefit/cost  study,  for  example,  of  the 
nationwide  electronic  information  system  that  is  being  developed  by 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  the  Federal  courts.  Like  other 
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information  systems,  this  one  is  proving  to  be  expensive  to  design 
and  instalt.  The  existence  of  many  prospective  courts  as  users, 
however,  may  in  t^ie  end  justify  the  expense  by  their  common 
sharing  of  the  fixed,  costs.  The  more  users,  the  less  the  burden  on 
each. 

Thus,  in  the  discussions  at  this  forum,  a  question  that  must 
repeatedly  be  asked  is:  How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  the  needed 
information-handling  improvement?  For  electrc^nic  systems,  a  partial 
ahswer  to  that  question  can  be  found  in  the  phrase'"aggregation  of 
the  market."  Deliberate  gathering  together  of^  prospective  users- 
aggregation — can,  from  the  beginning,  show  the  way  to  lower  unit 
costs  for  each  participant.  The  lower  the  unit  cost  is,  the  mor^  u5ers 
will  be  attracted,  lowering  costs  fpr  each  still  further.      .     /  , 

The  idea  of  deliberate  aggregation  of  markets  for  technological 
Improvements  has  been  espoused  by  the  National  Scienc^ 
Foundation  for  some  years.  They  see  it  as  a  suitable  Federal  policy 
for  assisting  the  spread  of  expensive  technology  that  will  cohtribute  to 
improved  U.S.  productivity.  Certainly  improvement  in  the 
information-handling  capability  of  our  library  system  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  notion.  ^ 

I  have  a  simple,  five-point  proposal  which  I  think  the 
Commission  should  spend  some  time  thinking  about  and  carrying 
out,  if  it  really  wants  to  be  practical'in  finding  a  way  to  pay  for  the 
electronic  system  improvements  which  are  so  desperately  needed  as 
one  part  of  library  system  strengthening.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
huge  increase  in  published  pages  being  supplied  by  the  Chemical 
Abstracts  Service,  fpr  exaniple,  to  see  the  underlying  cause:  explosion 
of  ir>formation  supply. 

The  first  point  is  for  the  Commission,  urged  on  by  this 
Conferlipce,  to  secure  from  vendors  of  information  services  and  from 
owners/tJfv<Jata  bases  their  price  schedules  for  200>,500,  1,000, 
2,000,  10,000,  additional  subscribers.  Vendors  will  respond  if  they  be 
asked:  "What  would  you  charge  us  if  we  doubled  your  present 
subscription  list?  Trebled  it?  Quadrupled  it?"  The  quoted  prices  will 
go  down,  because  fixed  overheads  will  be  shared  by  more  and  more 
users,  thus  bringing  down  full  unit  costs  to  ea'ch;  and  because  the 
•  prices  charged  are  usually  cost-based.  Competition  forces  this. 

The  price  schedules  thus  obtained,  based  on  larger  numbers  of 
users,  should  tend  then  to  attract  still  mote  users,  eventually.  The* 
National  Commission  should  circulate  these  price  lists  to  the  libraries. 

The  second  point  is  for  the  libraries,  meanwhile,  to  prepare 
financial  plans  incorporating  the  amount  of  funds  they  believe  could 
be  raisecj  from -local  taxes  and  gifts  and  from  a  user  fee  schedule.  As 
a  guideline,  a  national,  fairly  standardized  schedule  could  be 
provided  as  a  memo  from  the  National  Commission.  It  would  then  be 
reasonaWFto  assume,  I  maintain,  that  Congress  and  the  many  State 
legislatures  each  would  be  wiling  to  put  Up  25  percent  of  the 
information  system  annual  costs,  but  only  if  local  effort  guaranteed 
,  50  percent.       ,     ^  ^ 
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The  third  point  is  that  user  fees  must  be  zero  durirtg  the  period 
♦  of  jpromotion  and  familiarization.  Vouthers  could  be  issued  to  library 
patrons  for  some^iumber  offree  queries,  but  it  would  be  valuable  at 
some  point  to  .introduce  user  fees  to  raise  revenue.  Because  people 
dop't  know  what  they  want  until  they  see  what  they  can  have,  it  is 
very  important  that  there  be  a  free  period  of  promotion  and 
familiarization  to  build  educated  demand.  ' 
*        •  _ 

^    A  fourth  point  is  for  the  National  Commission  to  take  the  lead 
in  preparing  presentations  for  congressional  and*  State  legislative 
committees,  setting  forth  the  need  for  information  system  funding  and 
the  justification  based  on  quoted  prices  for  aggregated  markets  and 
affirmed  local,  effort,  ^ 

For  the  fifth  point,  diearly  a  detailed  work  program  and  budget 
'for  the  above  market-aggregating  activity  would  be  necessary  at  the 
start.  The  Commission  recently  has  appointed^  new  task  force,  the  ' 
Public-Private  Sector  Task  Force,  which  would  be  an  excellent  group 
within  the  Commission  to  carry  this  responsibility. 


\ 


Overall,  then,  my  argument  is  that  a  strategy  of  merely 
*  beggi'Hg  for  money  will  not  be  effective.  To  get  legislative  funding,  a 
sound,  workable  means  of  lowering  costs  and  of  demonstrating 
substantial  local  effort  are  essential. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Questions? 

MR.  SPRAGUE:  I  am  just  curipus  when  you  say  it's  got  to  be 
free  during  slart-^up!  Who  would  underwrite  the  free  part  of  this 
program?  '     <        '  ^ 

MR.  GRAVES:  That  has  to  be  a  part  of 'the  budget  of  the  whole 
'  thing,  taken  into  account  at  the  beginning.  Some  legislative  money, 
some  local  money  would  be  needed.  > 

MR.  CUADRA:  Have  you  asked  any  substantial  number  of 
data  base  producers  of  pn-line  services  the  question  you'suggest  we 
ask?  .  ^    .         '  ^ 

MR.  GRAVES:  I  have  not  called  t'hem,  but  I  know  the 
economics  of  their  industry  sufficiently  to  know  that  in  the  case  Qf 
one  firm,  for  example,  it  is  limited Jto  about  600  subscribers 
nationally  at  a  unit  price  of  $1;000  per  subscription.  The  vendor 
thinks  that,  at' that  price,  he  has  saturated  his  market.  He  has^not 
Jooked^at  what  he  could  do  with  a  lowered  price. 


Mf?.  CUADRA:  I  think  yogr-arithmetic  is  impeccable,  but  1  ^ 
V  have  talked  with  some  21 7. data  base  producers  and  59  on-line 

services  that  exist.  And  most  of  them  would  not  respond,  I  think,  to  ^ 
that  question,  simply  because  it's  a  business  matter  and  they  don't   *  * 
know  the  impact  of  the  sales  of  printed  prod ucts,< say,  on  increasing 
}  volume  of  on-lin^  servic^.  That  doesn't  say  we  shouldn't  look  into  it, 

but  I  artKQuri.ous  ^s  to  wBether  you  had  any  ready  basis  for  that 
informatioa: 
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MR^ CRAVES:.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  If  they  do  not 
respond,  it  would  indicate  that  they  have  formed,  in  effect,  a  kind  of 
cartel.  It  is  not  reasonable  ta  think  that  if  they  are,  in  fact,  competing 
with  each  other,  they  won't  respond.  And  further,  if  the  existing 
information  firms  don't  respond,  then  there  is  an  obvious  market 
opportunity  for  someone  who  will.  ^ 

MS.  YOUNCER:       you  not,  in  effect,  asking  the  Commission, 
to  endorse  one  product  at  .the  cost  of  all  the  rest? 

MR.  CRAVES:  No,  I  don't  believe  I  am.  What  I  am"" saying  is 
that — looking  at  the  huge  increase  in  information  output  being 
produced  by  Chemical  Abstracts  Service,  for-example,  which  over  the 
last  20  years  has  gone  from  an  index  number  of>^one  to  an  index 
number  of  5.24  in  total  pages  published— what  I  am  saying  is  that 
there  is  no  hurhan  way  to  keep  up  with  such  ap  inforhnation 
explosion  other'than  by  using  modern,  expensive  information 
technology.'   '   '  -  , 

What  needs  to  bb'done,  then,  is  to  lower  the  fixed  costs  of 
^hat  expensive  technology  by  spreading  it  over  many  more  users  than 
are  now  available  at  the  currently  quoted  high  prices.  That  is  where 
market  aggregation  by  the  Commission  comes  in. 

MS.  YOUNCER:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  end  product  would  be 
tying  up  tax  money  at  all  levels  for  one  product. 

MR.  CRAVES:  No.  This  kind  of  thing  has-to  be  a  part  of  an 
overall  budget.  First,  let's  get  the  quotations  in-from  vendors;  second, 
Iet[s3ee  what  local  effort  can  do;  third,  let's  budget  for  all  9f  the 
spectrum  of  actj^vities  and  things  we  think  we  need  to  do.  I  am 
morally  certain  that  market  aggregation  will  lower  prices,  because  it 
would  lower  costs,  without  doubt.  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  that.  When 
that  happens,  it  will  free  ufj  scarce  library  resources  that  can  be  used 
in  other  library  activities. 

♦ 

CHAIRPERSON  MOOt?E:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  work 
with  economists  a  great  d^al^nd  I  wish  that  more  economists  would 
i)ecome  interestfefJ  in  helping  us  sort  out  the  'ibra^  and  information 
servjges.  Next,^  we  have  Dr.  Marion  Weiss,  who  will  testify  on  the  yse 
of  television  and  film  as  informational  resources. 


DR.  .WEISS:  I  represenHhe  UniversityTilm^Association,  which 
is  a  national  organization  made  up  of  people  like  me  who  teach  film 
production  or  film  studies  at  the  university  level.  The  organization  is 
also  made  up  of  film  television  students  at  the  university  level  and 
those  who  make  documentaries  and  instructional  films  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  • 

The  words  "TV"  and  "film''  are  familiar  words  to  everyone  in 
this  room,  especially  for  me,  and  probably  all  of  you  who  watched, 
when  you  were  growing  up,  about  an  average  of  five  hours  of 
television  a  day.  I  remember  very  little  about  my  tee^i  years  except" 


the  double  features  I  sat  through  on  Saturday  afternoon.  We  all  grew 
up  thinking  that  TV  and  movies  were  to  be  enjoyed,  nothing  else;  to 
be  bur  electronic  babysitters;  to  act  as  raw  material  th3t  we  could 
^  passively,  and'without  thinking,  soak  up  like  sponges. 

Today,  coincidental ly,  I  am  40  years  old,  and  today  I  know 
^  *  th^t  film  and  television      not  merely  escapist  fare;  they  can  be 
1^  regarc^fecl  as  important  means  for  obtaining  information.  Television 
shows  4ike  "All  in  th.e  Fan;iily,"<v  afld  even  "As  the  World  Turns,"  can 
serve  as  informational  soupees  about  American  family  life  and  * 
'  contemporary  attitudes  or"  morality  and  other  tim^-binding  concerns 
tjlike  war,  justice,  and  love.^.:,^  ^  ' 

Films  like  the  recent  "IQ,"  "Starting  Over,"  and  "Rich  Kids"  ► 
can  likewise  communicate  information  about  marriage  and  the' 
mid-ltfs.*  crisis.  Classic  films  like  Renoir's  "Gran^  Mlusion"  and 
"Citizen  Kane"  c*an  give  you  glimp^s  into  the  tyranny  of  w5r  and 
peace,  respectively. 

So  far,  I  hav^e  been  talking  about  commercially  produced  and 
consumed  examples  of  information  dissemination'  There  exists 
another  type  of  television  and  film  which  lies  putsidejhe  commercial 
industry,  and  that's  th&  non-theatrical  field.  Since  Wor(B  War  II,  the 
non-theatrical^area  has  developed  into  a  fragmented  network  of 
libraries,  universities,  schools, .museums,  and  clubs  that  exhibit 
documentaries,  educational  films,  promotionayjj|ins,  industrials, 
^  foreign  films,  avant-garde  films,  and  social  stat^?nt  film^;  and  their 
'  subjects  range  from  art  to  zoos,  fronx  aging  to  ^m.  , 

Educational  fi|ms  and  television  programs,  ih^articular,  form -a 
large  part  of  the  non-theatrical  field.  I  kn^w  there  is  no  elementary 
school  or  junior  high  schoofor  high  school  in  this  cfountry  that 
doesn't  use  film  or  television  in  an  important  way  as«part  of  itsi-  ^ 
instructional  curriculum.  The  successful  informational  fflm  or 
television  ^ows  are  essential  parts  of  the  learni?ig  experience.  The 
.  good  ones  h^ve  a  logical  beginning,  middle,  and  &nd,  are  • 
stimulating,  have  vocabulary  geared  to  a  specific  audience,  and  are  • 
often  allied  to  a  text  and  accompanied  by^  teacher's  guide  or 
manual. 

t^loW,othe  avant-garde  anrftelevisipn  shows  also  form  an 
important  part  of  the  non-theatrica)  field,  but  people  often  don't  want 
to  deal  with  these  works.  They  are  thought  of  as  "art  for  art's  sake."  I 
want  to  suggestlhat  they  can  offer  unique  points  of  view  about  the 
world  and  document  a  specitic  subject  the  commercial  industry  fails 
'  ,to  treat  at  all. 

For  example,  during  World  War  II,  the  commercial  films 
,  tended  fo  be  comedy  arid  war  films,  but  there  was  an  avant=^garde 
^film,  Maya  Deren's  "Meshfes  of  the  Afternoon/'  which  gave  a 
"different  but'realistic  yiew  of  the  same  period  where  individuals  were 
troubled  with  sexual  and  identity  crises.  A  morfe  recent  avant-garde 
^film,  Stan  Brakhage's  personal  documentary  on  the  birth  ofhis  first 
child,  hasjbeen  thought  of  by  doctors  a^  being  the  best  film  on 
natural  Childbirth,  for  instance.  Bruce  Conner's  film,  "Report,"  is 
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probably  the  mosf  remarkablje  recreatjoti  of  th.e  rational  mood 
imm^iately  folloy^ing  President  Kennedy's  assassination. 

Hopefully,  our  children-rlo  longer  will  see  the  electronic  ' 
media  as  simply  a  means  pf  escape  o\  entertainment.  Hopefully,,  th^ 
will  come  to  krrow  television  and  film,  as  1  have,  as  two  of  the^tnost 
exciting,  stimulating,  and  visual  ways  in  which  to  know  the  world 

•    V  CHAIRPERSON  mOORE:  Thank  you  very  mUch.  Any  ' 
.  <Juestions?  •     -  '  <  '  . 


MR.  SPRACUE:  What  would  you  have.gs  to  do? 


\        DR.  WEISS:  I  would  have  you  particularly  make  people  awar^ 
that  they  can  get  some  of  these  films  through  their  local  library  fre* 
of  charge,  and  that  they  are  terrific.  They  are  ju6t  wonderful  and  I 
think  every  library  does  have-access  in  the  budget  to  get  films.  ^ 

Also,  our  local  television  shows,  ouV  commercial  television 
shows,  can  be  wonderful  sources  of  learriifig,  as!  am  sure  we  all 
know.  "All  in  the  Family"  can  be  tauaht  from  the  standpoint  of 
language,  of  non-verbal  behavior,  of  now  to  tell  where.a  person  is 
coming  from  by  just  the  arrangement  df'his  furmture  in  his  living 
room.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  there.  Even  for  "Three's  Company"  or 
"Mork-and  Mindy,"jWe  should' look  beyond  just  the  obvious  surface 
reality,  look  beyond 'the  obvious  entertainment  commodity,  and  a 
little  more  into  the  learning  capability  of/these  commercial  shows 
and  filnis/  ,  > 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  for  co^ng.  O^ir  next 
,/tnessls  William  R.  Prince,  and  he  is  to  testify  on  the  subject 
"Serving  Blind  P^opte  through  the  Public  Library." 


Statement  of  William  R.  Prince 
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,MR.  PRINCE:  My  name  is  Bill  Prince.  I  am  a  delegate  from  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico;  and,  for  the  record,  I  am  blind.  The  subject  of 
my  presipntation'this  afternoon  isi,  ''Access  to  Nonreci^ational  Printed 
Material-/:  what  I  shallh-efeV  to^aVtime-dependent  material. 

'  '  '     .  The  Library  of  Congress  and  it?  -National  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  (NiS)  ad^minister  a  talking  book 
program  for  the  blind  and  handicapped.  This  program  is  on6  of  the 
longest  continuous  prograhis  serving  the  blind.  It  was  initiated  ^Imosf 
a  half-century,ago,  in  l931.^The  public  law  f^s  been  amended 
several  times.  The  NLS  administers  the  talking  book  prqgram  through 
^  its  regioTiSl  library  system  and  its  sub-regrpnaf  libraries.  The  program 
.provides  books. and  periodicals  to  the  blind  and  handicapped  mainly 
ihrough  recording?.  The  material  is  provided  in  either  hard  records, 
flexfble^aiscs,  or  in  tape  cassettes? 'and  the' program  also  provides  the 
playback  equipment.*The  blind  and  the  handicapped  have  iree 
access  to  the  talking,  book  program.  As  you  can  tell,  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  talking  .book  program;  however^  it  limits  its  material 

.   primarily  to  recreational  reading.  "  ^       ^      *  % 
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What  I  am  asking  access  to  is  nonrecreational  reading  or,  as 
they  say,  the  time-dependent  material.  This  Conference  which  we  are 
all  attending  is  a  typical  example,  if  not  an  exceptional  example,  of 
the  amount  of  printed  material  which  all  of  us  have  received  WiQr  to 
this  meeting.  As  a  blind  person,  and1  imagine  the  otheTFfafflJ^apped 


people,  we  have  had  very  little  access  teethe  material. 


^  As  you  know,^e  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 

;       Information  Science  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  pre-Confer^nce 

program  papers,  that  all  persons  had  the  right  to^read.  Further,  the 
Commission  acknowledged  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 

,  _  ^      responsibility  to  make  this  possible.  The  Commission  also  indicate^ 
that  it  estimaOls  there  are  some  six  million  blind  and  handicappeql 
p^d^le  who  arejion-users  of  our  libraries.  I,  in  some  small  wa/, 
would  like  to  red'uqejhis  number.  * 

V 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that  small  pre-fabricated 
tape-recording  booths  be  made  available  for  our  regional  libpties, 
and  also  for  spme-'strategically  located  local  public  libraries/The 
administration  of  the  purchase  of  these- booths,  which,  by  me  way, 
are  currently  available  for  only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  should  be,  I" 
would  think,  through  the  NLS.  The  reason  I  am  mentioning  this  iS/ 
'    ^  that  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  to  have  uniformity  in  the  ty^ 
booth  that  would  be  purchased,  and  also  (o  ensure  compatibility 
the  produced  tap^s  with  the  existing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
playback  macNnes  now  in  use  throughout  the  country.  *• 

I  could  recommend,  if  I  may,  two, ways  that  we  could 
implement  this  program.  First,  we  could  ask  Congress  to  ^^js/kI  the 
^  present  public  law,  which  mandates  the  talking  book  program,  s^o  as 
to  make  Federal  funds  available.  Another  way  would  be  to  use  our 
State  libraries  to  request  funds  through  Title  IV-B  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  As  all  of  you  know,  this  Act  was 
.   amended  in  1966.  In  the  amended  act,  the  libraries  were  asked  to 
'   improve  their  services  to  the  blind  and  physicafly  handicapped.^ 

In  closing,  I  vVould^usf  lil<e  to  state  that  I  am  sure.you  will ' 
agree  with  me  that  an  informed  person,  be  that  person  hafiditapped  ^ 
or  not,  is  a  participajiQ|^erson,'  and  independent  access  to  printed 
material  would  go  a  tong  way  toward  restoring  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  Tbank  you.  Madam  Chairman^ 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE;  We  thank  you  so  much?  Now  we 
'  have  a  question  from  Ms.  Leith  from  the  State  library  in  North 
Carolina. 

—  I 

MS.  LEITH:  Mr.  Prince,  my  comments  are  more  in  the  form  of  I 
^  comments  than  questions.  I  am  a  little  dismayed  by  your^        •  ^  \ 
presentation,  because  I  really  believe  that  almost  everything  .that  you 
t    /  have  suggested  begone  is  beihg  done.  You  are  \^ry  correct;  Library 

Services  and  Construction  Act  money  is  used  for  the  blind  and.  ^ 
.        physurally  handicapped  and  much  of  t)iat  money  goes  into  public, 
• ,  ^       libraries,  into.regional  libraries,  to  (5o  precisely  what  you  have 
suggested. 
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I  believe  that  the  standardization/for  instance,  of  your  booths 
would  be  relatively  impossible  because  of  Jocal  autonomy.  But  (  also 
wonder  if  you  don't  think  the  Kurzweil  machine  is  going  to' take  care 
of  most  of  this.  I  believe  that  libraries  are  beginning  to  purchase 
'  them.  I  think  that  this  is  d  morfe  valid  outcome  or  solution  to  your 
,     problem.  Do  you  not  feel  that  way? 

MR.  PRINCE:  You^gave  me  several  things  to  commen/on. 
'  Number  one,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  our  library  system  .is,  in 
-   aoy  way,  giving  me  as  a  blind  person  access  to  anything  other  than^ 
"  recreational  reading.  I  do  not  know  of  one  regional  library  or  one 
local  public  library  tha4  has  a  tape  recording  booth  purchased  with 
federal  funds.  The  NLS  has  been  consulted  in  setting  these  up  and 
getting  the  proper  equipment  for  more  than  100  privately  funded  tape 
Recording  booths;  but  these  are,  by  a  large  majority,  uSed  by 
volunteers. 

All  I  can  say,  in  response  to  your  comment,  is  that  in  order  to 
participate  knowledgeably  in  testifying  for  legislation  and  testifying  on 

.   different  committees  that  I  am  on,  I  have  had  to  impose  upon 
secretaries  and  friends  to  transcribe  printed  material  onto  cassettes.  I 
may  say  thari  don't  know  whether  you  are  blind  or  not,  but  it  is 
double  frustration  to  get  a  cassette  that  is  unintelligible.  I'm  not  • 

.  -criticizing  the  pebple  who  putJt  out,  but,  generally  speaking,  a 
volunteer  system  will  not  work.  Volunteers,  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
program,  cannot'provide  in  a  timely  fashion  the  material  that  I  am 
talking  about.      ^  '  J 

r forgot  the  last  comment  that  you  made.  Would  you  repeat 
tKat,  please? 

MS.  LEITH:  The  Kurzweil  machine. 

MR.  PRINCE:  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  Kurzweil  and  also 
'the  telesensory  synthetic  speech  machine;  and,' yes,  I  think  they  are 
obviously  a  great  technical  innovation  which  would  helprthe  blind. 
But  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  "of  the  cost  of  the  machine.  I  don't  know 
the  current  cost,  but  the  last  I  heard  it  was  going  over  $35,000.  It*  is 
not. accessible  to  an  individual.  It  would  have  to  be  made  accessible 
through  institutions  and  so  forth.  \ 

CHAIRPERSOtsJ  MOORE:  Thank  you  v^ry  much,  Mr.  Prince. 
We  appreciate  your  testimony  and  are  glad  you  are  with  us^e 
^preciate  your  suggestions.  Our  next  witness  is  Stuart  Carbtftfers.- 


Statement  of  Stuart  Carothers   '  ^         MR.  CAROTHERS:  I  am  the  ^ecutive  director  of  Recording  ' 
-    .  ,  '  fbr  the  Blind.  It's  rather  a  coincidence  that  Mr.  Pnnce  was  )ust  before 

^  '         me.  I  would  like  to  give  my  prepared  -comments,  and  then  I  would  be 

f  '      '  '     /      happy  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  the  subject  he  was 

discussing  and  Recording  for  the  Blind.  I  think  it  might  Ue  interesting.^^ 

\  "  „  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  an  open  hearing 

»  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  anci  Information  Services. 
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I  have  felt  a  sense  of  involvement  for  several  weeks,  since  at  our 
headquarters  in  New^^York  City  we  have  been  putting  on- tape  for 
blind  delegates  some  of  the  fascinating  material  being  sent  out  in 
preparation  for  this  Conference.  ^ 

.  '       Let  me  first  tell  you  something  about  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
and  then  describe  our  new  lihirary  program.  Recording  for  the  Blind 
(RFB)  is  a  national  educational  organization  meeting  a  criticaf  need 
for  visually,  physic^ly,  and  perceptually  handicapped  students  and 
professionals.  It  is  the  only  national  library  that  provides  free  on-loan 
tape-recorded  books  for  educational  purposes  to  thousands  of 
handicapped  Americans  at  every  academic  lev^L 

Since  its  founding  in  1951, 'more  than  53,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  every  State  have  used  RFB's  service,  learning  by  ear 
to  prepare  for  independent,  self-sustaining  careers  as  teachers,  social 
workers,  ministers,  engineers,  mechanics,  security  analysts,  and 
business  people.  RFB's  library  of  spoken  words,  the  largest 
educational  resource  of  tl;iis  kind  in  the  world,  make5  possible  for 
them  a  productive  future. 

RFB's  constantly^expanding  master  tape  library  contains  more 
than  50,000  titles,  more  than  one  million.  re(^orded  hours  op  topics  as* 
varied  as  astr6physics,  macroeconomics,  "and  art  history.  With  the 
dedicated  assistance  of  highly  trained  volunteers  working  in  the  29 
RFB  recording  studios  throughout  the  country,  tife  master  tape  library 
is  growing  at  the  rate  qf  400  titles  per  month.  Last  year  alone,  RFB 
filled,  from  our  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  requests  frofri  more  ^ 
than  1 3,000  borrowers  for  nearly  90,000  titles. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  recently  made  a 
substantial  grant  to  RFB  to  create  a  system  for  subject  search  of -the 
titles  in  RFB's  master  tape  library  gsing  key  and  subject  words, 
annotations,  and  text  abstract  information.  For  the  first  tirne,  blind 
and  print-4iandicapped  students  and  professionals  wishing  to  do 
research  will  have  a  quick,  dependable  mechanism  for  searching  the 
taped  material  available  to  them.-  '  ♦ 

Let  me  explain.  While  RFB  has  a  strong  record  of  providing 
educational  texts  to  the  Nation's  visually  handicapped,  we  have^ 
historically  been  able  to  answer  requests  for  books  only  by  author 
and  title.  As  the  aspirations  ofdfel^lind  grow,  requestsjor- RFB's 
books  grow  apace  at  an  average  of  10  percent  annually,  and  we  ' 
increasingly  receive  inquiries  fronrt  both  students  and  professional 
^users  for  material  on  specific  sub>^ct  areas.  Blind  and 
print-handicapped  students  a'nd  professionals  are  doing  more  research 
for  courses,  theses,  and  dissertations,  and  RFB  must  be  able  to 
respond  tojheir  requests.  Professional  users^^s  well,  need  this 
capability.  -     \  ' 

^  « 

As  a  result,  RFB  plans  to  catalog  all  its  titles  in  MARC  format 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  ancf 
Physcially  Handicapped  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Let  me  add, 
parenthetically,  that  the  services  of  RFB  and  the  National  Library 
Service  complemertt  each  other,  NLS  concentrating  on  recreational 


reading  and  RFB  on  educational  reading.  We  will  then  augment  these 
records  to  facilitate  search.  We  will  put  our  catalogue  in  the 
Bibliographic  Retrieval  Services,  so  RFB's  bibliography  can  be 
searched  at  any  of  the  system's  terminals.  We  will  combine  this 
cataloging  system  with  taped  books  from  other  collections. 

» 

It  is  important  the  blind  ^nc|  print-handicapped  students  and 
professionals  across  the  country,  as  well  as  librarians  and  educators, 
become  aware  of  the  capability  RFB  is  developing.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from-aHyone  who  has^suggestions  about  how  we  can  improve 
our  seryfCes. 

'      This  morning.  President  Carter  referred  to  the  frequent 
isolation  of  the  handicapped  from  library  services  and  the  printed 
word.  Title  IV  of  the  proposed  National  Library  Act  addresses  th^ 
problem  directly  by  proposing  fun^Jing  of  speciahservices  for  the 
handicapped. 

I  cannot  leave  this  hearing  without  urging  that  this  Conference 
recommend  that  the  United  States  Government  help  defray  the 
operational  costs  of  private  libraries  like  ours,  which,  fill  a  critical  and"" 
unique  function  and  hav^proven  track  records  of  serving  the  visually 
handicapped  in  all  50  States.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE;  Mr.  Sprague.  \ 

MR.  SPRAGUE:  I'm  not  sure  1  understand  whether  there  is  a 
dispute  between  you  and  Mr.  Prince,  but  Mr.  Priace  seemed  to 
indicate  that  all  that  was  available  to  him  was  books  for 
entertainmerit.  You  d^cribed  a  Hot  of  things  that  are  not 
entertainment.  Perhaps  it  hasn't  reached  Mr.  Prince.  Secondly,  I 
though  I  heard  him  say  that  the  use  of  volunteers  just  didn't  work. 
Did  1  hear  you  say  that  you  do  use  volunteer^?  % 

MR.  CAROTHERS:  We  do  use  volunteers.  Perhaps  what  Mr. 
Prince  was  focusing  on — and  you  can  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong — is  the 
fact  that  he  wouJd  like  to  be  able  to  go  in  the  library  and  find  some 
reference  material  arfd  have  it  placed  into  recorded  form  on  a 
relatively  immediate  b^is.  We^prQvide  the  tap^esirom  our  mastt.*- 
tape  library  in  New  York,  which  c^n  mean,  as  far  as  time  to  run  tn'^ 
copy  and  get  it  out  to  the  individual  requesling  it,  a  matter  of  two  oi 
three  Weeks.  If  it  must  be  recorded,  vye  assign  it  to  one  of  our^29  , 
studios,  and  we  may  be  talking  in  terms  of  one,  or-two,  or  three 
months.  There  is  a  large  gap  there,  just  as  Mr.  (^rince  points  out.  For 
new  material,  that  is,  not  in  recorded  form,  that  In  regard  to  the 
service  he  was  suggesting  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  for  some  of 
this  material  to  be  recorded  on  the  spot.       .    ^  •  ' 

.MR.  SPRAGUf:  Wouf?3  you  comment,  too,  qn  the  technology 
prdSfem?  That  is,  the  variety  of  tape  machines  and  the  suggestion  he 
made  about  a  uniform  console  or.vestibule,  or  whatever  it  was.  Bo 
you  feel  that  is  a  problem?  Is  thatihe  correct  solution? 

MR.  CAROTHERS:  For  the  way  we  record,  we  fqel  we  have 
'the  best,  a  more  than  adequate  system.  Basically;  the  difference,  as 
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he  pointed  out,  between  RFB  and  the  Library  of  Congress  is  they  do 
the  recreational  reading.  So  their  emphasis  is  quite  different  from 
ours,  which  is  education.  We  want  tO(,GQnvey  information.  We  do  it 
so  it  can  be  referenced  immediately.  We  are  not  as  concerned  abqut. 
the — I  won't  say  quality — but  we  are  not  as  concerned  about'whether 
it's  Alexander  Stewart  or  Whether  it'§  a^jvolunteer  who  can  convey  it  . 
in  a  very  adequate  fashion. 

MS.  LEITH:  In  the  past,  RFB  has  mostly  taken  care-of  students. 
Do  I  understand  from  your  presentation  that  this  is  to  be  an  expanded 
service  of  referenc-e  for  any  blind  or  visually  liandicapped  person?. 

MR.  CAROTHERS:  RFB  began  purely  with  student?.  In  fact,  we'^ 
started  out  serving  college  students,  and  it  has  expanded  down,  arid 
up.  We  now  record  and  send  duplicate  copies  for  elementary 
students,  graduate  students,  apd  many,  many  professionals.  We  have 
2,000  to  3,000  professionals,  vyho  areJn  all  walks  of  life  and  careers, 
who  are  using  our  recording  texts  on  a  very  regular  basis. 

MS.  YOUNGER:  What  about  the  individual  who  wpuld  like  to 
study  a  particular  subject  but  is  not  enrolled  in  any  program  and 
hasn't  obviously  achieved  profelssion^l  status,  and  perhaps  this 
material  is  not  available  to  him? 

MR.  CAROTHERS:  We  will  still  prQvide  those  texts.  When  we  . 
say  "education,"  it  must  be  something  that  is  either  connected  with 
some  curricula  requirements  or,  in  a  very  broad  sense,'  is  educational 
^  in  nature.  We  don't,  frankly,  split  hairs  as  to  whether  it's  an  *  . 

immediate  course  requirement.  But  we  do  not  focus,  as  does  the 
1^  Library  of  Congress,, on  recreational  reading  such  as  the  best  sellers. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been 
.very  enlightening.  We  appreciate  you  coming.  Our  next  speaker  is 
the  Reverend  Roger  Pickering,  who  will  talk  about  library  services  for 
the  deaf.  '  .  . 


Statement  6f  the  Reverend  REV.  PICKERING  (through  an  interpreter):  My  name  is' 

Roger  Pickering  Reverend  Roger  Pickefring.  I  am  a  full-time  clergyman  serving  as 

-  minister  to  the  deaf  community  in  th^  Episcopal  Diocese  of 

'    •  '      .  Pennsylvania,  f  am  speaking  this  afternoon  as  the  Chairman  of  the 

Deafness  and  Hearing  Impairment  Council  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Library  Services  to  the  Deaf,  a  free  library  system  of  Pennsylvania.'  ^ 

^  ,       ■      Kwould  like  to  demonstrate  to  you  the^need  at  the  national 

■  .     '     '         f  level  for  support  for,  and  encouragement  of,  library 'services  < 

'    specifically  for  the  hearing-impaired  citizen.  It  is  not  generally 
recognized  thai  hearing  impairment  is  the  most  prevalent  serious 
disability  in  th6  United  States,  occuring,  for  example,  four  times  more 
frequently  thanlDlindne^s,  to  which  deafness  1s  often  compared.  For^ 
'  '  another  statistic,  the  sign  language  of  the  profoundl\^eaf  js  the       '  j 

fourth  most  comrf^only  used  language  in  this  country,  following^ft^r 
English,  Spanish,  and  Italian.     ^  j..-^ — ""^^ 
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•More  importantly,  while  blindness  cuts  off  a  blind  person  from 
things,  deafness  ciits  off  deaf  persons  from  other  people— or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  blindness  is  one  of  the  most  visible  of  ail  serious 
disabilities.  It  is  a  handicap  of  mobility,  while  deafness  is  most 
inv/isible.  It  is  a  barrier  to  communication;  and  it  is  precisely  the 
communication  of  ideas,  and  information,  and  knowledge,  and 
culture  that  is  the  basis  of  a  library  system.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that 
95  percent  of  the  hearing-i.nlpaired  and  deaf  population  are 
taxpayers,  self-supporting,  self-respecting  members  of  their 
communities,  until  just  recently  the  library  systeThs  had  done 
absolutely  nothrng  to  break  through  the  barriers  to  provide  services  to 
the  deaf. 

'       ^        ...        u  . 
The  free  Library  is  one  of  the  pioneers  providing  such  service, 

•    buf^when  I  tell  you  that  it  has  been  in  force  in  that" area  all  the  way 

back  to  1976,  you  may  begin  to  understand  how  very  recently  it  is 

that  our  libraries  have  begun  to  make  any  effort  to  bring  equality  in 

•services  to  the  deaf  community. 

J-  * 

In  that  short  span  of  three  years,  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  has  discovered  an  entirely  new  world  of  problems  and 
opportunities.  I  have  with  me  as  an  attachment  to  this  transcript  of 
my  remarks  a  brief  fact  sheet  that  lists  several  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  Philadelphia  as  examples  of  what  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done.*  For  example,  storytelling  hours,  interpretative 
programs  for  deaf  children  and  adults,  preparing  and  distribution  of 
/  resource  kits,  books  collections  on  deafness  and  sign  language,  the 

installation  of  a  telecommunication  device  that  provrdes,  for  the  first 
time,  accessibility  for  a  person  such  as  me  to  phone  information  and 
^reference  services  which  my  hearing  compatriates  have  taken  for.,, 
granted  for  years  and  years,  full  participation  in  community  affairs 
and,  in  particular,  our  Deaf  Awareness  Week. 

As  I  have  said,  few  areas  have  been  pioneering  in  providing 
this  service,  to  reach  out  and  seek  to  make  available  to  their 
hearing-impaired  citizens  what  has  long  been  available  to  the 
hearing.  But  the  deaf  people  live  in  every  State,  in  eyery  city,  in 
every  rural  area  or  community.  It  is  my  plea  and  the  plea  of  other 
deaf  people,  including  some  delegates  here  at  this  Conference,  that 
this  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and.  Information  Services 
will  recognize  our  special  needs  and  take  steps Jo-se|  that  those 
needs'are  no  longer  overlooked.  Open  to  us,  if  you  will,  the  doors  of 
the  libraries  throughout  the  Nation  and  allow  to  us  the  store  of 
•     ,  .     information  that^'sa's  much  our  right  as  it  is  yours. 

. \r  '    f  ;    CHAIRPERSON  MOOl^E:  Thank-you  very  mgch.  Is  there  a- 
^'"^  question^  ^  , 

MR.  SPRAbUE:  Could  you  be  more  specific  about  programs 
,  <r  you  would  advise  us^to  undertaker  * 

y  .    '     REV.,.PICKERING:  Are  you  speaking  about  the  local  example 

of  PhiladePphia,  or, things  here  at  the  Conference?  > 

.    .  MR.  SPRAGUE:  Should  we  use  the  PKila,delphia  example 

^    •  nationwide? 
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REV.  PICKERING:  It  is  one  example.  I  don  t  want  to  give  you 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  only  one.*  Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  they 
have  another  example  of  a  program.  What  I  want  is  some  focus  on 

those  programs  as  models  for  the  Nation,  yes.  i 

I 

MS.  YOUNGER:  I  certainly  appreciate  this  particular 
testimony.  I  spent  17  years  without  the  ability  to  speak.  So  I 
experienced  mam^f  the  things  that  the  deaf  e)[perienced,  because 
•the  assumption/Was  often  made  that  I  yvas  deaf]  This  has  been  a  very 
touching  kind^f  testimony  to  hear  and  I  wajit  ^ou  to  know  that  there 
is  at  least  one  Commission  member  who  is  extremely  sympathetic. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  ' 
witness  is  Nancy  C.  Jacobson  on  "Information  and  Referral  Services 
in  the  Public  Library." 


Statement  of  Nancy  C.  Jacobson 


MS.  JACOBSON:  I  think  I  need  to  reiterate  a  few  things  that 
were  said  already  today  much  more  eloquently  than  I  could  say 
them,  but  I  thrnk  it  will  reinforce  what  has  b^en  said.  / 

InformatioVi  explosion  is  a  most  timely  topic.  We  are  told  it  is 
the  fastest  growing  industry,  with  megatons, of  information. 
Historically,  libraries,  through  li|jrarians,  have  been  major  brokers  in 
the  organization  and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  This  role  must 
continue  in  ever  more  sophisticated  ways  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
for  individuals  in  need  of  information.  For  the  general  public,  the 
public  library  has  been  a  vehicle  for  bringing  about  this  service, 
which  today  is  taking  on  broader  connotations.  It  is  often  called 
information  and  referral. 

« 

Adopting  this  function,  which  will  be.v^al  to  each  and  every 
person  living  in  the  1980's,  would  warrant  a  change  in  focus  from 
books  to  information  with  publicity.  This  is  likely  to  produce  a  by- 
product called  money.  In  the  long  run  these  actions  might  just  prove 
essential  to  the  survival  of  these  same  libraries. 

Just  what  is  information  and  referral,  l&R  for  short?'There^are 
as  many  A<planations  as.there  are  people  who  discuss  it;  but 
essentially  t&R  is  a  process  of  linking  an  individual  with  an  '  ^ 
informational  service  need  to  a  resource  designed  to  meet  that  need. 

Nearly  all  libraries  already  fill  the  information  part.  Referral 
indicates  an  added^eature,  better  coordinated  local  community 
information.  It  means  furnishing  the  names  of  people  and  agencies,  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  who  need  it. 

^  Information  might  be  as  simple  as  facts  about  nfew  Or  used 
cars.-  Referal^ight  be  as  complicated  as  a  recent  call  to-'our  library 
when^^aybman  asked:  "What  do  I  do?  My  husband  just  asked  me  for 
a  divorce."  In  this  case,  recommendations  might  be  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  to  coVer  the  enhotional  aspect,  counseling, 
seminars  and  support  groups,  the  financial  and  legaj  aspects,  and/or 
employment  information,'such  as  hopiemaker  re-entry  programs. 
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Obviously,  these  questions  are  not  in  the  area  of  trivia,  nor  are  they 
schaol  assignments. 

The  library  can  be  the  first  point  of  comnfiunication  in  some 
rather  momentous  decisionmaking.  One  of  the  strongest  features  of 
l&R  is  that  it  serves  everyone,  including  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  minority,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor.  It  is  important  to  mention 
here,  too,  that  mqst  libraries  have  some  form  of  networking  which 
allows  interchanges  of  information,  so  that^srnaller  libraries  are  able 
to  communicate  witb.larger  ones  and  give  individual  patrons  access^ 
to  a  greater  scope  of 'resources. 

Computers  currently  havp  the  capability  of  providing  this 
access.  They  are  not  yet,  to  rfty*%iowledge,  being  utiHzed  in  this 
way,  although  I  did  talk  with  a  delegate  from  Colorado  yesterday^^^^ 
who  said  they  were  doing  this  very  thing.  In  order  4o  aWt  the  puKhc) 
to  the  services  already  o^ed  in  libraries,  it  is  necessaryH^rovide 
massive  doses  of  publicity.  The  desire  for  publicity  cwne  up  in 
various  forms  in  many  of  the  State  conferences.  Idenmytwg  libraries 
as  information  centers  can,  I  belieye,  bring  attention  to  what  libraries 
are  already  doing;  and  this  thrust  could  not  only  heighten  the  state  of 
the  art,  but  bring  incre^seci  revenues,  which  in  turn  would  assist  in 
•further  improving  the  quality  of  l&R. 

All  of  which  leadl  me  to  the  final  part  of  the  triumvirate: 
money,  an  essential  along  with  l&R  and  public  relations.  One  can 
save  money  from  both  ends— as  an  individual  user,  as  a  taxpayer.^ 
Whether  it  is  through  inforrriation  gleaned  in  oi'der  to  buy  that  ' 
aforementioned  used  car,  or  whether  it's  only  an  8004elephone 
'  number-to  call  a  specific  agency,  in  thpse^days  of  high  inflation  and  * 
tight  pocketbooks,  the  library  can  be  a  real  sogrce  of  personal 
economy.  , 

Public  libraries,  in  recent  years  particularly,  have  found 
themselves  competing- vigorously  ^nd  often  futilely  for  local  funds. 
Everyone  knowsJrre  and  police  protection  is  essential'  as  well  as 
garbage  pickup  and  disposal.  Information  is'every  bit  as  important,  - 
yet  the  pCpulace  has  not  yet  realized  it.  If  libraries  were  seen  as 
indispensable,  as  envisioned  by  the  activities,  already  mentioned,  they 
just  might  be  in  a  better  competitive  position  for  the  increasingfy^  ^ 
scarce  dollars  available  for  distribution/ 

Considering  their  very  limited -budgets,  libraries  are  perhaps 
the  best  bargain  in  government.^ne  does  not  have  to  be 'a  seer  to 
read  the  dire  message  for  the  fu^re.  Without  a  major  injection  of 
energy,  I  predict  that  public  library  service  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
we  know  It  today,  limited  though  it  may  be,  will  dwindle  to  an 
almdst  w,orthless  state.  I  can  describe  this  in  very  simple  terms. 
According  to  a  recent  Kiplinger  report,  the  consumer  price  index  is 
expected  to  rise  from  50  to  75  percent  in  the  next  five  years.  The 
recommendation  to  businessmen  is  that  they^nticipate  at  least  a  60 
percent' increase.  With  Proposition  t3  in  California  and  a  four 
'  percent  tax  cap  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  local 
units  of  government  wjll  willingly  and  automatically  increase  library 
budgets  12  percent  a  year,  and  that  would  mean  breaking  even. 
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In  summary,  public  libraries  are  indispensable  units  of 
government,  because  everyone  needs  information — and  this  includes 
readers  and  nonreaders.  Therefore,  by  enhancing  the  reference 
service,  by  publicizing  it  as  information  and  including  some  referral 
aspects,  universal  public  demand  would  be  created.  And  once  the 
need  is  recognized,  then  libraries  would  no  longer  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  budget  heap,  and  the  increased  funding  would  benefit  all  other 
library  services  as  >vell. 

- — > 

A  national  campaign  publicizing  the  concept  of  libraries  and 
'  information  could  rejuvenate  public  libraries  and  give  them  the 
opportunity,  through  a  more  equitable  share  of  funding,  to  continue 
current  programs,  J mprove  the  information  referral  aspect,  and  allow 
preparation  for  the  future,  which  so  rapidly  becomes  the  present  aricf 
even  more  speedily  the  past.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Is  there  a  question? 

MR.'CUADRA:  You  have  reminded  me  of  a  conference  I 
attended  in  1974  at' Long  Beach  on  information  and  referral  services. 
There  were  about  1 50  people  there  and  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  I 
think  only  about  10  people  in  the  conference  were  librarians.  I  came 
back  to  the  Commission  and  tried  to  convey  some  of  the  excitement 
about  this  kind  of  service  as  a  possible  extension  or  maybe  even 
salvation  of  the  public  library,  and  I  failed  in  conveying  that. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  recall  at  the  time  was  that  the 
librarians  in  1 974  took  a  rather  dim  view  of  some  of  these  services 
because  they  bordered  on  advocacy.  They  took  a  dim  view  of  taking 
someone  in  a  car  to  the  agency  that  had  the  information.  They  took  a 
dim  view  of  following  up  to  see  whether  the  person's  information 
needs  had  been  met. 

So,  mV  question  to  you  is;  Is  the  time  now  different,  or  do  you 
think  that  concerns  about  advocacy  or  services  which  border  on 
advocacy  are  in  any  way  changed?  Is  there  greater  readiness  to  adopt 
this  kind  of  service? 

MS.  jACOBSON:  I  hope  so.  I'm  not  sure  how  Jar  we  can  go  in 
regard  to  advocacy,  but  I  must  say  we  haven't  made'much  progress 
since  then.  In  Massachusetts  there  was  a  conference  recently  on 
information  and  referral  services,  and  out  of  150  people,  three^re 
librarians,  which  I  find  quite  shocking.  I  find  other  organization/are  ^ 
taking  over  this  aspect  of  service,  when  here  we  are  sitting  on  the 
inforifiation.  We  have  so  much  more  than  they  to  offer,  because  it's  ^ 
right  there. 

MR.  SPRACUE:  But  what  if  the  way  it  will  be  right  there  is  on 
my  television  screen  for  which,  somebody  said  today  in  a 
'demonstration,  I, might  pay  $15  a  month?  Now,  if  aVmillion  people  in 
a  trade  area  pay  $1  50  a  year — $1  50  million,  have  I  got  that 
right? — and  that  were  made  available  to  libraries,  you  wouldn't  have 
a  fiscal  problem,  would  you? 

MS.  jACOBSON:  Absolutelyjpt. 
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MR.  SPRAGUE:  But  s&mething  is  running  right  around  you. 
They'll  put  it  on  my  television  screen  while  you  wither  and  die.  Is 
that  correct? 


MS.  jACOBSON:  Well,  it  could  happen.  I.don't  know,  I'm 
probably  totally  wrong,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  while  before  questions 
can  be  asked  of  a  television  screen,  or  computer,  or  whatever,  within  ^ 
each  home.  I. really  dp  feel  that  with  the  oil  problems  and  inflation,^ 
we  aren't  going  to  be  quite  so  free  and  so  able  to  buy  all  the 
hardware  and  various  things  that  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past.  But 
that's  my  personal  opinion. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Next  we 
have  Joyce  Post,  who  represents  the  American  Society  of  Indexers  in 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  is  well  represented  here  today.  A  lot  of 
people  are  talking  about  it.  The  former  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library  was  a  member  of  the  original  Commission,  the  Johnson 
Commission,  Emerson  Greenaway,  who  has  rendered  great  service  to 
this  Nation.  We  always  remember  him  with  deep  affection. 


Statement  of  joyw  Post  MS.  POST:  \  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  the  concerns 

of  my  organization.  The  American  Society  of  Indexers  was  founded  \p 
1968  to  raise  the  low  status  of  indexes  and  indexers  in  publishing,  td 
improve 'the  quality  of  indexes,  and  to  set  standards  for  professional 
indexers.  The  society  addresses  itsejf  to  three  issues  for  consideration 
at  this  Conference. 


First,  users  of  ihforn>ation  and  indexes.  Delegates  drawing  up 
resolutions  in  the  fijst  two  theme  areas  of  this  Conference,  libraries 
and  information  services  to  meet  personal  needs  and  libraries  and 
information  services  to  enhance  lifelong  learning,  should  b^avvare 
"that  bodies  Of  information  for  personal  day-to-day  decisionmaking, 
such  as  government  files,  li.sts  of  local  interest  groups  and  human 
service  agenciels,  community  information  banks,  and  so  forth,  will 
only  be  turned  into  dynamic  useful  toofs  if  they  are  properly  indexed,  ' 
using  ternis  and  schemes  relevant  to  their  users. 

The  American  Society  of  Indexers  recommends  that  delegates 
affirm  the  importance  of  indexes  to  this  type  of  information,  and  that 
provisions  forjndexing  those  bodies  of  information  needed  for  . 
personal  nefeds  and  lifelong  learning  be  included  in  the  resolutions 
considering  these  information  needs. 
« 

Second,  publishers  and  indexes.  Many  nonfiction  books  are 
published  today  without  indexes.  Of  those  that  are  indexed,  many  do 
not  meet  rhinimum  index  standards.  The  American  Society  of 
Indexers  recomrrjends  that  these  situations  be  corrected  immediately 
in  the  following  two  ways:  1)  that  a  dialog  be  opened. between  this  ' 
society  and  the  other  publishing  groups  attending  this  Conference  to 
explore^ mutual  interests  and  wofrk  out  individual  differences 
regarding  the  presence  and  quality.of  indexes  in  nonfiction  books 
a\id  other  printed  works;  and  2Mhat  delegates  pass  a  resolution 
/  , '  amtming  both  the  necessity  of  having  indexes  which  meet  recognized 
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standards  in  all  nonfiction  work  and  the  desirability  of  a  ^ 
publisher/irldexer  dialogue  to  imptement  this  need. 

^     Third,  libraries  and  indexes.  Dvyindling  financial  resources, 
coupled  with  the  rise  of  nonlibra'ry  organizations  that  provide 
information  searching  and  consulting  services  for  a  fee,  have  meant  - 
that  libraries  need  to  reasse*  their  role  in  the  information-rich 
environment,of  the  next  d^ecade.  A  recognition  of  the  value  of 
indexes  and  a  requirement  that  they  be  present  fn  all  nonfiction 
boo^,  resource  materials,  and  information  products  purchased  by 
libraries,  and  also  that  such  iridexes  nieet  acceptabJe  criteria,  will  ^  - 
-help  libraries  through  this  difficult  reassessment  period. 

Delegates  voting  on  resolutions  concerning  the  proposed 
National  Library  Act,  and/or  some  type  of  national  level  library' 
coordinating  agency,  shoufd  make  certain  that  provisions  for  ensuring 
the  presence  of  indexes  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  this  paper  be 
included  in  the  design  of  such  legislation  and/or  coordinating  agency, 
possibly  by  means  of  a  specific  policy-making  index  provision  within 
the  larger  national  agency.  ^ 

The  American  5ociety  of  Indexers  urges  this  Conference  to 
recommend  the  following  two  points  when  considering  library 
priorities:  1)  that  individual  libraries  require  that  good  indexes, 
relevant^to  the'  needs  of  the  intended  users,  be  present  in  any 
nonfiction  book  or  information  product  they  purchase;  and  2).  that 
any  national  legislation  and/or  coordinating  age.ncy  established  to 
oversee  library  and  information  services  include  a  distinct  provision 
for  index  policy-making'.  ^ 

Up  to  this  point,  every  idga  e)Cpressed  in  this  statement  has  * 
been  concerned  with  conventionaNnformation  sources,  whether  they 
be  the  older,  more  traditional  printedlormat  or  the  newer  on-line 
format.  We  don't  have  to  lopk  too  far  into  the  future  to  see  even 
more  exciting  changes  in  in'formatioff formats  and  delivery,  these 
changes  also  will  mean  changes  in  indexes  as  we  now  know  them. 
Nevy  formats  for  making  them  available  will  have  to  be  explored,  and 
the  immediacy  witl\which  they  will  have  to  be  prepared  will 
become  an  increasing  concern.  The'American  Society  of  Indexers 
expresses  its  Confidence  in  the  information  formats  of  the  future  and 
its  eagerness  to  participate  in  the  indexing  challenges  that  will  . 
accompany  them. 

.    CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  That  is  good  testimony  and  we 
thank  you  very  much.' Anybody  have  a  question^ 

MR.  CUADRA:  Comment.  There  are,  as  you  know,  a  number 
of  experiments  under  way,  primarily  in*  Europe,  in  information 
systems  for  the  home.  My  impression  of  these  is  that  very  few  people 
who  understand  indexing  principles  or  librarianship  or  the  . 
Wganization  of  information  have  been  tapped  to  consult  on  some  of 
these  projects.* 

There  are  at  least  two  experiments  going  on  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  One  is  by  the  GTE  Company  and  the  other' 


is  by  Mike  Ridder.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  you  to  bring  the 
attention  of  your  organization  to  these  kinds  of  organizations, 
because  they  understand  vSty  well  the  computer  technology  and  the 
telecommunications  technology,  but  not  necessarily  how  to  organize, 
and  tag,  and  la^el  infoonatipn  to  communicate  with  the  consumer. 

MS.  POST:  Thank  you. 

MR.  SPRACUE:  I'm  not  sure  I  understood  you  completely,  but 
I  thought  I'heard  you  say  that,  for  example,  the  Commission  ought  to 
recommend  that  people  index  in  a  certain  way.  What  force  would  ^ 
that  rtave?  If  we  recommend  as  a  National  Commission,  that  doesn't 
mean  anybody  has  tp  do  it.  It's  just  a  recommendation,  Do  you  think 
.it  would  really  do  any  good? 

MS.  POST:  We  don't  have  anything  like  that  up  to  this  point, 
and  I  think  that  we  certainly  need  to  begin  to  have  something  like 
this.  I  think  that  it  would  do  some  good  because-we  just  don't  have 
any  recognition  of  this  up  to  this  point. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  That's  an  encouraging  sign,  to  think 
that  somebody  believes  we  have  some  influence— very  gpcouraging. 
We  thank^you  for  the  compliment.  Our  next  witness  was  to  be  J. 
Gary  Nichols,  the  State  librarian  in  Maine.  His  substitute  will  be  ' 
Richard  G[os^,  who  is  testifying  in  place  of  Mr.  Nichols. 


MR.  CROSS:  I  h'ave^no  prepared  text.  I  ^'.nply  would  like  to 
.express  a  couple  of  poinis  of  view  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  about 
'the  issues  that  are  before  the  Conference— prfmarily,  the  National 
Library  Act.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  Act  rn  principle.  We  are  part  of  a 
New  England  caucJs  that  indludes  delegates  to  this  Conference  from 
the  New^  Engird  States.  Th^  member's  of  that  caucus  also-said  that 
they  would  favor  the  Act  in  principle.  /  , 

I  personally  hav§  had  an  opportunity  to  sp^ak  with  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Ac^from  Senator  javits'  office,  so  I  anderstand  what  ^ 
the  authors  of  the  Act  are  looking  for  in  terms  of  positive  indications  ' 
from  this  Conference  that, will  lead  them  to^q^on  and  refine  the  biir. 
so  that  it  will,  hopefully,  become  a  law.  There  are  three  or  four  areas 
that  the  gentleman  from  Senator  javits'  office  mentioned.  I  think  th^t 
the  delegates  to  this  Conference  should  be  aw^re  of.thos^  areas,  - 
because  probably  most  of  them  are  not.  They  are  lookihg  for  an 
endorsement  of  the  principle  of  a' national  library^agency,  not 
/lecessarily  where  it  will  be  placed  in  thejFederal  b^jreaucr^cy,  or_ 


what  it  will  replace' if  it  will  replace  anything,  but  the  concept  of  a 
national  library  agency.  We  also  very  strongly  urged  therp  to  consider 
all  types  pf  libraries  when  they  talk  about  a  national  library  agency, 
"  so  that  all  types  of  libraries  would  come  under  the  function  cJf  this^ 
agency.        '       .  x  '  .  ' 

■They  are  also  looking  for  support  for  some  kind  of  a  funding 
formula,  not  necessarily  thfe  fdfrtlulanhat  is  in  this  study  bill.  They  are 
looking 'also  for.supp6rt  for  a  national  per  capita  s'tandard  of  financial 
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support  for  libraries.  These  principles  were  espoused  by  Mr.  Morris 
from  Senator  Jav[ts,'  office  as  the  indicators  that  would  urge  them, 
after  the  Conference  is  over,  to  refine  this  bill  and,  hopefully;  to  push 
it  through  Congress. 

••  • 
Ar\other  afea  of_concern  that  I  would  like  to  address  is  the  , 
coopertion  between  all  types  of  libraries.  One  of  the  positive  lessons 
that  we  are  teginnitig  to  learn  in  Maine— and  I  hope  this  is 
happening  in  other  StatK  from  the  Proposition  13^ experience— is 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  duplicate  within  small  geographical  areas 
the  knowledge  resources  of  this  world.  There  simply  is  not  enough 
money  to  do  this.  We  have  got  to  learn,  to  talk  to  our  neighbors  in* 
other  types- of  libraries  and  in  other  geographical  locations  close  to 
us.  Geography  is  a  problem  in  the  State  bf  Maine,  because  we,  are  so 
'huge.  But. many  of  us  find  ourselj^es  in  situations  where  we  do  have 
sister  cities  across  the  river,  and  we  caatalk  to  each  other  and  we 
can  do  things  that  are  going  to  save  money  in  terms  of  the  fact  that 
we.are  not  going  to  be  buying  the  same  resources,  subscribing  to  the 
same -magazines,  and  things  of  this  nature.  This  becomes,  in  my 
opinion,  an  effo'rt  wherp  everybody  tries  to  work  together  to  buy  the 
resources,  but  not  to  duplicate  the  resources. 


I.really  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  a  Idsson  that  is  coming 
very  hard  for  many  people,  but  that  we  will  arrive  at  that  point  at 
some  future  da|e— and  that  future  date  is  not  too  farjgjoi^orrfg^f^ 
us.  If  thfe  cooperative  effSHs  are  to  bec^ied^tntT^^       got  to  stop 
talking  about  the  public  lib^ye&rsenoollibraries,  and  college 
libraries,  and  just^k^bSuH^^         Whatever  type  they  may  be,  we 
are  serving^e^fame  people.  These  people  have  th6  same  needs,  and 
J^^J^aVeto  cooperate,  and  see  tobit  that  people  are  the  ones  who  get 
the  information  needs  supplied.  ;  ^  " 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Any  questions  by  members  of  the 
>^i?Danel? 


'  \i  Mfi  SPRAGUE:  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  fresh 

***r^ort  from  fapitol  Hill.  In  their  consideration  of  a^national  library 
•*    ^  agency,  and  since  1  am  a  new  n^ember  of  this  Commission — does 

^  what  you  have  said  imply  the  demise  of  this  Commission,  in  their 

^    '       '       "  yiew,  or  a  criticism^f  it?  Or  are  they  both  to  remain  and  have  a  life, 

\  .  '  -  if  this  new  agency  coljifis  about? 

MR.  GROSS:  This  question  was  asked  because  some  of  the 
'  people  on  the  committee  that  I. was  serving  on,  which  Mr.  Mo;ris  / 
addressed,  were  concerned  about  creating  another  bureaucracy.  The 
question  was  asked,  but  no  substantive  answer  was  given.  Personally, 
my  own  feeling  would  be  that  we  would  not  create  another 
bureaudacy,  another  agency.  There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the 
i<iea  that  this  agency  probably  would  f^  within  the  new  Department 
.  of  Education.  One  tbing  that  vy6  did  urge  them*v§ry  strongly^fo  . 
consider  is  the  fact  that  this  national  library  agency  has  got  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  types  of  libraries,  whereas" the  National  Library  Act 
specifically  mentions  funding  for  public  libraries  only. 
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Anotter  thing  that  Mr.  Morris  dt3  warn  us  about  in  our 
meeting  with  hiq^  is  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  Coming  up  for 
refunding  in  the  next  session  of  (foTigress.'LSCA  does  not  come_  up  tor 
refunding  until  1981,  I  believe.  He  therefore  led  us  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  some  very  real  problems  in  getting  Congress  to  devote 
much'tfme  to  the  discussion  of  .an  Act.to  fund  public  lil?raries,  when 
they  already  are  comnrvitted  by  their  agenda  to  consider  Higher  . 
.  Education  Act  money  because  that  15  running  out. 

MS.  YOUNdER:  I  was  interested  in  your  remark  about 
'  .requiring  equal  funding  at  all  'levels.  How  would  the  Federal 
Govefnfnent  go  about  that?  .         /       '     ^  ^ 

MR.  GROSS:  l.'m  not  sure  I  foltow  your  question.  I  didn't  say 
equal  fundii'ng.'Are  you  talking  about  the  funding  formula  or  the  per 
capita  suBsray-^or  per  capita  ^standard? .       \       -  ^ 

MS.^YOyNCER:  At  one  point  you  talked  about  all  units  of 
government  ha^fing  the  same  input- financially. 

;    '   c  M^^.  GROSS:  No,  I  didn't. 

"  MS.  YOtUNCER:  I  see,  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

-4mrXiB^S^M  not  say  that.  YoU  mean  State,  Federal,  and 

local  levels?    ^         — -c^  

/  '   .  .  - 

-./mS.  YO0N.CER:  I  understood  that  you  were-requirmg  a 

guarantee  at  all  of  those  levels.  '  "  • 

.    mWgRQSS:  No.  The  authors  of  this  bill  are  not  concerned 
abouf  ttijf percentage  figures  at  this  point  either.  • 


V       4SHS.  YbUNGER:  Then  are  you  talking  about  pure  Federal 
■fUhdin|^-     ,  '   ^5  .     "  . 

^^'■MR^xjR^SS:;  Hq,  we're  talking  about  all  three  levels.  At  the 
'  cor^^sional  level,  they  lump  local  and  they  include  State,  city, 
corny;  whaVv^r  rt  may  be,  parish  funding,  as  one  amount. 


i^S.HQ\JUCER:  Don't  they  have  to  requir,^  a  certain^ level  of 
fun^ina^  p.eriap,ija  in  'drder  to  c(5nsider  that  in- the  overall  funding 

packa^^' 

^GRpsClhat  l^'m  not  sure  of.  1"  don't  understand  the  bill 
yself  to  be  able  to/answer  that  question.  I  don't 
wrong.  j^) 


adequately  enaugh  Tnys 
think  ^0,  but'l^duld  be 


4 

A  MEMBER  OF' THE  AUDIENCE:  According  to  my  notes  h^re, 
the  person  was  suggesting  that  the  National  l^ibrary  Act  deal  with  all 
libraries:  '  .  ,  • 

MR»  GROSS:  The  national  library  a^^ncy.  "  ^ 
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CHAIRPERSON  MO'ORE:  I  think  youK:ome  as  an  advocate. 
You  are  like  the  rest  of  us,  you're  not  sure  what  yo&re  advocating. 

MR.  GROSS:  That's  fight.  I  don't  think  that  we  .should  get  tied 
down  in30,  20,  of  50  formulas,  o'r.a  $10.89  per  capita  standard 
across  the  country,  anhis  point. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOO;?E:  I  think  I'd  like  to  make  an  4^ 
ex^lanation_here.  The  way  ffie  present  Commission  is  structured,  we 
are  a  planning  agency,  and  not  an*operating  agency.  Thjs  bill 
proposes  an  operating  agency,  which  probably  wgukTtake  over  the 
functions  of  the  present  Office  of  Library  and  Learning  Resources  or  ^ 
something  of  that  kind.  , 

MR.  GROSS:  Yes. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  I  think  there's  really  no  conflict.  In 
any  case,  this  is  going  to  be  debated  rather  fully,  l-notice  from  the 
schedule  of  witnesses  yet  to  follow,  and  there  will  be  plenty  said  one 
^*way  or  the  other.  I'm  sure  alf  of  us  have  been  getting  slips  under  our 
doors  and  been  hailed  by  people  asking  us  to  sign  perttions,  or 
handed  a^brochure.  So  we  will  be  ver>?inf^yned,  I'm  sure,  or  at  least 
will.hear  more  arguments  by  the  time  this  White  House  Conference 
is  over.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  coming. 

Our  nfexk  witness  is^  Helmut  Alper5,  who  will  talk  about  library 
conservation  programs,  a  program  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of,  I  guess, 
all  librarians:,  most  library  trustees,  and  ev^rybody-whe^eads^iL^ook 
that  they're  afraid  is  going  to  get  worn  out  too  soon. 


Statement  of  Helmut  Alpers 


\ 

MR.  ALPERS:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
\^  on  the  subject  of  physical  pVeservation  of  information  materials.  I 
wish  to  address  particularly  the  area  of  preservation  of  rare  and 
valuable  library  matpials,  which  are  novV  stored  in  libraries  and  other 
repositories.  A  crisis  exists  which  demands  action  now  on  the  part  of 
^IMevefs  of  government  and  the  public. 

I  believe  a  brief  word  regarding  my  credentials  to  speak  on 
this  subject  are  in  order. -I  spent  I'S  years  of  my  business  career-with 
IBM,  during  which  I  was  deeply  kivolved  in  information  systems.  In 
nriy  last  positiorklwas  a' key  individual  in  JBM's*data  processing 
division— that's  tRrsales  division— respons^ifele  for  bringing  a 
networking  capability  to  IBM's  product  line.  FoKhe  last  four  years,  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  General  ?ookbindin^vQompany,  a 
library  binding  firm  of  which  I  am  part  owner.  I  want  td-f^rther  state 
that  there  is  very  little  financial  gain  that  our  company  wou1<achieve 
though  any  major  programs  in  the  preservation  area.  ^ /\ 

In  view  of  this  background,  I  believe  I  can  bring  perspective  to 
this  important  subject;  which  I  feel  has-been  overlooked  in  much  of 
^  the  material  which  we  have  received.  This  is  Jjot  a  criticism.  It 
^usually  is  overlooked,  since  it  is  a  problem  of\he  backroom  or 
technical  services  area  of  the  library,  and  is  thus  out  of  sight.  In 


1 


addition,  delegates  had  little  awareness  of  this  crisis  in  Ohio.  \\.  was 
only  after  diligent  effort  by  a  number  oT  people  at  the  Ohio  pre-^mte 
House  Conference  that  the  subject  of  preservation  of  the  informaticSI 
materials  was  discussed  and  finally  accepted  as  one  of  Ohio's  1 6 
recommendations. 

•  Turning  now  to  the  problem,  which  exists  primarily  in  our 
research  libraries  and  acadgmic  institutions.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  public  libraries  that  provide  outstanding  research  collections,  and 
these  are  included  3S  part  of  the  library  community  facing  this 
problem.  ^  -  -^n^g^ 

jJA/e  are  here  at  this  White  House  Conference  to  develop 
thoughts  and  recommendations  that  are  key  to  the  future  of  libraries, 
and  I  fully  support  this  activi.ty.  However,  in  the  area  of  preservation 
there  is  an  injmediate  crisis  before  us  at  this  very  momept.  I  have 
attached,  as  part  of  this  testimony,  a""brochure  which  my  company 
made  available  to  the  members  of  the  Ohio  prfe- White  House 
Conference  and  which  states  the  problem,  it  is  entitled  "No 
Tomorrow  for  Library  Collections  Unless,"  and  you  will  have  copies 
of  that  later. 

•        -1     _  _  .  .  c- 

The  problem  can  be  summarized  by  giving  a  few  statistics.  Six 
million  out  of  17  million  volumes  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are  too^ 
brittle  to  be  given  to  users.  Fifty  percent  of  New  York  Public  Library's" 
five  million  books  are  in  afHadvanced  stage  of  disintegration.  The 
Barrows  Research  Laboratory,  which  focused  on  this  problem  until  its 
demise,  determined'that  only  10  percent  of  the  paper  used  m  books 
published  between  1900  and  1949  would  survive  this  century,  if 
given  the  best  of  care.  Columbia  has  one  and  a  half  million  books  in 
its  collection  of  five  million  falling  apaft.  Publishers  continue  to  print 
on  paper  which  is  not  of  archival  quality.  Archival  paper  is  more 
expensive  and  thus  books  would  be  more  expensive,"  which  would 
limit  the  market.  Therefore,  books  being  printed  thiS  very  day  will  be- 
part  of  the  preservation  problem  within  the  next  25  to  50  years.  It  is  a 
problem  which  is  compounded  by  the  increasing  number  of 
publications  thaK^re  being  collected  by  libraries,  today. 

Based  on  much  of  the  literature  which  I  have  read  rn 
preparation  for  this  Conference,  Qne  would  surmise  that  the  book  is 
doomed.  The  November  10,  197^  issue  of  Co//ege  and  Research 
Library  News  carried  as  a  cover  article  a  synopsis  of  Stanford 
University's  library  director  David  Webber's  address  to  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  School  of  Library  Science  in  September  of  this  year  on 
the  subject  of  Research  Libraries  in  the  Year  2030.  I  quote:  "Extensive 
collections  of  published  materials  on  specific  topics  will  remain  the 
heart  of  the  academic  library.  Despite  many  changes,"  Webber  ' 
concluded,  "libraries  today  will  shar«  a  great  many  similarities  . 
theory,  operation,  and  aliost  of  particular  problems  with  those  of  the 
2030' s."  Fifty  years  hence,  libraries. still  are  apt  to  have  quiet  reading 
•places  for  students  to  absorb  and  integrate  their  classroom  and 
laboratory  studies  with  printed  information  in  a  variety  of  formats. 

The  codex  format  has  been  with  us  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  and  has  proven  to  be  a  most  efficient  mSans  of  presenting 
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inforn^iation.  Commissioner  Keppel  warned  us  today  of  the  great 
amount  of  time  and  effort  needed  to  integrate  nevv  technology  into  a 
f  system.  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Beningtbn's  assessment  of  his  discussiorf* 

with  IBM  development  personnel.  I  was  one  of  them.  Enthusiasm  by 
^  IBM  people  does  not  ensure  effective  acceptance  into  the 

marketplace  on  the  schedule  determined  by  IBM.  • 

.     •         .       *  -9"  balance,  despite  the'many  technological  advances  that 

have  occured  in  computing  in  the  last  20  years,  and  are  sure  to  ^ 
continue,  alortg  with  vid^o  disc,  enhanced  microfiche  capabilities,  * 
*      and  others,  the  book  is  sure  to^continue.  In  summarizing  the 

problem,  we  have  a  crisis  today  and  one  which  is  going  to  continue 
'for  thf' foreseeable  future.  I  urge  delegates  to  this  Conference  in  each 
of  the^ve  theme^  areas  not  to  overlook  this  critical  problem.  ^ 
•  * 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  Any  questions? 

MS.  LEITH:  Would  Z39  help  us  at  all  by  imposing  standards  of^;^- 
paper?  * 

MR.  ALPERS:  That's  a  good  question,  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
cannot  give  you  a  good  answerio  that  at  the  present  time.  My 
comments  are  very  sirnple,.J  v/ould  air-condition  libraries.  I  would 
start  with  that,  because  We've "^ot  books  falling  apart  today  in 
X  ^        libraries  that  ^ny  neW  standards  are  not  going  to  help.  I  am  also 
tajking  abiput  the  future,  but  I'm  looking  back  for  the  moment.  I'm 
looking  at  the  collections  we've  had  since  1850.  If  you've  been  on 
your  hands  and  knees  in  the  New  York  Pubfic  Library  stacks  the  way 
-A    ^  I  have— that's^what  we  have  to  stop,  that  problem  that  they  have  ' 

today,  and  at  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  Columbia,  and.all  of  the  other 
libraries  like  that.  That's  the  issue  I'm  really  trying  to  address.  We 
should  look  forward,  I  agree  with  you,  on  standards;  but  that's  a 
tough  one  for  me  to  react  to,  because  f^S  very  difficult  economically 
,  to  comment^oh.' 

MR.  SPRAGUE:  What  would  it  cost  to  air-condition  our 
Hbraries,  and  what  would  we  get  for  that?  How  many  years  would 
we  delay  destruction  of  these  materials? 

MR.  ALPERS:  Regarding  the  destruction  of  paper,  a  chart 
which  I  hcive  indic^Kes  that  the  life  of  paper  can  be  extended  by  a 
factor  of  12  with  a  15°  Centigrade  drop  in  temperature  (35° 
Centigrade  to  20°  Centigrade  or  95°  Fahrenheit  to  68°  Fahrenheit.) 

Now,  hQ^  much  would  it  cost  to  air-condition  libraries?  I 
^        Jo^'t  know,  but  I'd  sj^rt  with  maybe  $10  million,  and  I  think  that's 
practical.  Even  $50  million  is  not  mind-boggling  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  and  I  think  we  could  get  a  crack  at  it  with  $5  million  for 
10  libraries. 

USi,  SPRAGUE:  Which  10  would  you  do? 

« 

MR.  ALPERS:  Well,  you've  got  four  already.  I'd  do  Plarvard, 
Yale;  Columbia,  and  Ne\V  York  Public.  Those  are  the  first  four.  ■ 
i  Stanford  has  a  new  library.  Their  old  library  has  not  been 
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aiV-conditioned;  and  I  understand  it's  regarded  as  the  Harvard  of  the 
West  *so  I  certainly  would  include  that  as  one  of  the  five.  You  d  have 
to  help  me  with  the  South  and  the  West,  other  than  what  I've 
counted  But  seriously,  I'm  not  hereto  propose  a  specific  program,  as  • 
l.indicated'in  the  rest  of  my  comments.  I'm  trying  to  say  here,  we  r€ 
at  a  Conference  where  we're  poking  into  the  future.  And  I  have  . 
found  in  my  business  career,  when  everybody  is  going  in  one 
-  direction  let's  look  the  other  way  just  to  be  sure  we  haven  t  missefl, 
anything  I  do  feel  that  we  have  missed  this  ar.ea  of  preservation  here  . 
.      '        .  in  preparing  for  the  Conference.  It  only  received  55  resolutions  from 

the  states  out  of  3,000.  Why?  Because  two-thirds  are  lay  delegates,  as  , 
I  am.       •  '  .  ' 

.     .  You'don't  know  about  the  back'room  unless  you're  associated 

I  -        .     ■        with  the  industry  as  I  am  through  the  bookbinding  (irm.  That's  why 

I'm^ere  today  I've  seen  this  problem.  I  have  nothing  to  gam.  I  m  not  • 
^     selling  air-conditioning  or  anything'like  that;  I  just.want  to  se^some 
■   ■         of  those  great  volumes  and  great  books  that  I've  hafi-a  chance  to  use 
^  at  the  New  York  Public-Library  saved  for  my  children  and  their 

children  and  the  children  thereafter.  That's  wh2t  I'm  reallly  trying  to 
say  here  in  this  testimjany. 

CHAIRPERSON  MOORE:  And  you  did.  We  appreciate  your 
testimony  very  much  indeed.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr  Margaret  - 

Goggin,  who  cotjies  to  testify  from  the  Association  of  American  % 
Library  Schoois-biTthe  tbpic  of  library  education.  Dr.  Goggtn 
recently  retired  as  dean  of  the  LibratV  School  at  the  University  of 
Denver.  She  has  had  wide  experience,  of  course,  in  her  field,  and  nas 
^      bey^ a  strong  supporter  6i  the  continuing  education  network  w,hich 

this  Commission  started,  •  .  '"^ 

^  would  like  to  say  at  the  present  time  that  I  must  leave  the  « 
hearing  and  I  hav^asked  Ms.  Younger  to  chair  the  remainder  of  the 
^    ^      "      hearing.  UnfortOnately-,  one  can't  be  in  two  places  at^one  time  and  I  , 
have  to  go  somewhere  else.  * 

■       ■       ^    ■  .       ■  /         ■    •       ~)  ■ 

would  like  to  emphasize  something,  which  we  really  all  know  but 
which  often  w^  forget  to  express.  That  is,  that  ng  matter  what  the  , 
deliberations  of  this  Conference  are,  almost  every  d^eliberation  will  ^ 
have  some  effect  upon  the  education',  the  preparation,  the  'n-service 
:  training,  the  continuing  education  and  preparation  of  qualified  statt  to 

do  the  many  things  which  the  delegates  are.saying  that  they  would  , 
.  like  to  see  in  the  library  of  the  1980's.  -  . 

*    The  effective  provision  of  library  and  information  services  to 

meet  the  current  and  future  need?  of  citizens  will  depend  lar^y 
upon  the  availability  of  competent  staff  to  provide  these  servrfl^.  The  . 
'  growing  complexities  of  the  information-based.society.4he  changing 
needs  of^itizens,  the  new  technojogical  applications  for  information 
^  delivery  .these 'aqd  many  more  factors  ate  dramatically  changing  the 

role  of  libraries  arikJ  information  agencies,  arid  are  demanding  new 
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kinds  of  education  and  re-education  of  librarians  and  information 
managers. 

'  In  whatever  ways  the  issues  of  this  week's  deliberations  are 
articulated,  the  emerging  needs  will  require  personnel  prepared  at 
graduate  professional  programs,  at  the  masters,  post-masters  and 
doctoral  levels,  and  staff  whose  competency  is  continually  updated 
and  revj^ed  through  career-long  continuing  library  education. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  y^ars,  has  recognized 
that  the  fprmal  graduate  professional  preparation  for  information 
professionals  is  a  national  concern  and  a  national  Responsibility.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  has  provided  scholarship  and  fellowship 
support  to  graduate  schools  of  library  and  information  science  to 
assist  highly  quali.fied  sfudents  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  libraries  and 
informatipn  agencies.  The  Association  of  American  Library  Schools 
affirms  the  national  characteristics  of  graduate  education  for  Jthis 
profession  and  considers  it  essential  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
^  continue  the  support  with  increased  vigor  as  the  need  for  preparing 
competent,  dynamix:  leaders  for  the  information  agencies-of  today 
and  tomorrow  become  more  apparent. 

^      We  would  like  to  stress  the  national  characteristics  o'f      ,  " 
recruitment  and  preparation  of  graduate  students  to  become 
professiohals.  No  professional'associatioQ,  no  professional  group,  is 
^trong  unless  there  is  interaction  between  people  from  diverse 
cultures,  from  diverse  backgrounds,  from  different  .parts  of  the  country 
vOith  differen^experiences.  It  is  thi§  divergence  which  brings 'to 
ffi-ofessional  issues  excitentent,  creativity,  and  new  directions.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  support  of  the  Federal  fellowship  and  scholarship 
program  is  seen  as  a  national  responsibility. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  contrnuing  education  needs  of 
staffs  in  all  kinds  of  libVaries.are  met  through  some  form  of  suppbft 
for  the  institutes  and  training  programs,  for  staff  development;  for 
personnel,  and  personal  development.  It  is  the  upgrading  of  the  staffs 
in  the  libraries  of  today  that  will  make  it  possible  to  rneet  some  of  the' 
challenges  that  we  will  be  facin^s^ttjie  end  of  the  White  House  - 
'Conference/ when  we  will  have  ouTfesolutions,  and  som^  demands, 
and  requests,  and  hopps  for.  new,  exciting  services  for  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  our  country.  '  -  •  . 

Changes  in  the  direction  .af-educatiorr  are  rec|airing  us  to 
recruit  a  different  kind  of-faculty  member,  and  to^  update  the' 
competencies  of  tbose  faculty  members  now  in  Jibrary  schools  in 
tenured  positions.  We  feel  that  a  very  definite  program  on  faculty 
development  will  need  , a,  subsidy  to  get  started,  will  need  some  help 
and  sopie/esoufce,  in'order  that  we  may  have  the  best  qualified 
faculty  who^can  educate  the  new  infbrniation  professionals,  and  who 
also  can  coo'duct  some  of  the  research  with  their  graduate  students  ' 
that  is  so' necessary.  ,         ^'  »      *  1 

Vye  have  for. the  Association^a  resolution  which  we  would  like 
to  present.  I  don't  knovy  whether  you  want  me  to  read  it  or  just 
present  it  to  you  in  written  form.     ^  •  ' 


MS..  YOUNGER;  I  think  it  would'  be  better,,  in  view  of  our  time 
constraints,  if  it  could  be  presented  in  written  form. 

*  ♦ 

■  DR.  GOGGIN:  It  i?  in  the  document  you. have  before  you,  and 
it  does  provide  for  support  for  library  education. 

'MS.  YOUNGER:  Thank  you.  Our  next  witness  is  Robert  Fox, 
speakjng  on  libraries  and  contemporary  literature.^  « 


MR  FOX:  In  deference  to  Mr.  Alpers,  who  is  a  member -of  the 
Ohio  delegation  along  with  myself,  I  would  like  to  say  that  th^ooks 
which  my  publishing  company.  Carpenter  f^ress,  publishes. are  printed 
on  text  stock  that  has  a  guaranteed  shelf  life  of  250  years^  But  1  don  t 
think  I'll  be  around  then,  or  that  any  of  us  will,  to  know  how^ 
effective  that  guarantee  is.  I  am  abo  very  concerned  with  the  issue  ot 
preservatiofl^But  what  I'm  here  to  speak  about  today  concerns  the 
role  of  theHrarian,  and  the  survival  of  our  serious  litferature.  Yqu 
have, my  abstract  and  background  paper  in  your  package.  . 

The  traditional  role)of  the  librarian,  as  being  responsible  for 
the  preservation  and  the/ransfer  of  our  culture,  is  in  senous jeopardy 
"  as  far  as  the  preservation  of.serKjus  literature  is  concerned.  Now,  by 
"serious  literature"  I  Would  like  to  distinguish  entertainment  . 
literature,  suoh^as  novels  by  Harold  Robbins,  which  are  used  for  • 
recreational  purposes,  from  serious  fictioit  and  poetry,  the  kind  of 
novels  and  poetry  that  arfe  very  challenging.  As  Clarence  Major,  a 
writer  stated  in  a  recem  article  in  [he  American  BookRevi^w 
sometimes  it  provides  discomfiture  rather  than  the  pleasures  ot 
entertainment. 

Well  serious*writing  is  in  jeopardy  for  one  reason,  because  of 
a  number  of  myths  which  abouad  about  the  publishing  industry.  I'll 
■put  it  another  way— there's  an  unwitting  conspiracy  that  is 
responsible  for  a  grave  lack  of  attention  paid  to  contemporary  fiction 
and  poetry  We  are  living  in  an'unusual  period, of  history  m  this 
country-right  now,  when  more  serious  fiction  writers  and  poets  are 
workingr-more-  than  'ever  before.'Yetrihe  general  public  and  librarians 
don't  know  that  these  writers  exist.  . 

'     '      One  of  the  reasons  why  is^  because  these  writers  are  being 
published  by  the  independent  press.  The  independenfpress.is  tilling 
-^he  gap'that  coram^rciaJ~  publishing  has  created.-Cqmmercial 
publishing  has  abandoned  publication  of  serious  literature  to  go  afte; 
The  big  book  and  the  million  dbllar  movie,  and  to  become  involved 
'iri  much  of  the  information  hardware  and  software  that  is  the  subject 
of  this  Conference. 

The  publishing  ir^dustry  has  been  taken  over  by  multinational 
corporations.  Since  195^,  there  have  been  more  than' 300  mergers 
and  takeovers  in  the  book  p.ubhshing  industry,,  and  what  s  happened 
is  that  a  supermarket  mentality-has  taken  over  the  handling  of  books. 
Since  1952  the.number  of  bboks'  published  in  this  country 4ias  more 
than  tripled',  and  yet  the  npmber  of  serious  works  of  fictton,  poetry, 
ancf  drama  has  remained  the. sama^. 
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What  I'm  basically  concerned  about  is  that  our  literature  is  the 
^  mirror  of  the  Nation's  spirit.  Without  this  mirror,  we  cannot  grow. 
We  cannot  continue  to  grow  spiritually.  We  cannot  continue.to  look 
at  ourselves  and  understand  what  we  are  as  a  people.  If  we  are  to 
survive  spiriti^ly,  and  if  our  literature  is  to  survive,  several  changes 
have  to  take  place,  I  think,  in  the  training  of  librarians.  They  will 
Treed  special  training  about  review  media,. particularly,  "because .many 
of  the  widely  used  review  media  are  owned  by  the  multinational 

*  corporations  that  I  spoke  of  and  are  representative  of  a  very^ special 
interest. 

» 

MS.  YOUNGER:  Doj^ou  have  a  writterr  proposal?         •  . 

MR.  FOX:  Yes.  My  paper  is  in  your  books.  Apd  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  further  questions  that  you  may  have  right  now. 

MS.  YOUNGER:  Are  there  questions? 

^ 

MR.,SPRAGUE:  I'm  gropir^  here.  What. would  you  have  us 
do?  What  can  we  do  to  change  this  situation  and  this  concentration 
of  publishing,  the  interest  in  popularity,  and  in  the  box  office  attitude 
toward  making  money?  How  can  we  changejhat  siti^ation? 

MR.  FOX:  Well,  I'm  not  interested  in  attacking  the 
multinational  corporations  as  such,  although  I  think  one  has  to 
.realize  that  they  have  no  allegiance  to  any  particular  culture  and  no 
responsibility  to  the  products  and  the  aspirations  of  any  particular 

*  culture.  But  I  would  like  to  see  some  sort  of  awareness  created  about 
the  existence  of  the  network  of  small,  independent  presses  that  exists 
in  this  country.  Perhaps  this  could  be  incorporated  in  library  training, 
in  library  schools.  It*  can  be  set  as  a  priority.  I  would  like  to  see  some 

*  affirmation  given  for  the  acquisition  of  the  products  of  members  of 
the  small  press  community. 

MR.  SPRAGUE:  I  t^ke  it  that  you  feel  that  the  library  public  at 
large  is  not  aware  of  this  network?  , 

4 

MR.  FOX:  Yes,  and  librarians  could  play  an  instrumental  role 
in  educating  the  public.  But  first  by  educating  themselves,  by 
becoming  aware  of  the  network  and  of  those  many  review  media  that  ^ 
exist  that  do  review  books  published  by  the  small  presses.- 

MS.  YOUNGER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  witness  is 
Alex  Allain.  ^  ^ 


Statement  of  Alex  Allain 


MR/ALLAIN:  As  I  appear  before  you  today,  I  wish  to  speak  tq 
^  the  imperative  need  for  understanding  the  importance  of  libraries,  for 
I  am  utterly  convinced  that  what  we  do  here  may  well  determine  the 
course,  the  welfare,  and  the  destiny  of  this  Na.tion,  and  perhaps 
others,  for  generations  to  come.  Time  constraints  make  it  necessary 
,that  I  speak  to  the  roots  and  the  trunk;  not  the  limbs,  the'twigs,  and  • 
the  leaves.  Hence,,  I  Mil  go  directly  to  the  point. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  waste.  Yef  there  has  been 
*"  nothing  in  the  press  nor  the  other  media  about  the  almost  criminal, 

'  '     ■      waste  of  our  most  important  respure^  our  population,  _which  forms, 

its  most  basic  natural  resource.  There  are  two"^sential3  for  the  best 
human  existence  possible;  bpdjly  food,  without  which  life  cannot  be 
sustained;  and  intellectual  nourishment,  without  Which  mental  acuity 
cannot  be  achieved.  Whatever, has  been  done  in  this  Nation  and 
.«      ,  "         •  '   elsewhere  has  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  mind,  ^ 

which  directs  nian's  literary,  artistic,  and  maniljal  skills. 

The  libraries  of  this  Nation  form  the  very  heart  of  its 
educational  system,  and  the  compendium  of  human  knowledge  is 
contained  Within  the  libraries  of  the  Nation  and  the  ^or)d.  Libraries 
are'  undoubtedly  the  most  universally  used  tool  for  the  acquisition  of 
.      •  •  '    this  essential  knowledge.  No  lawyer,  no  doctor,  no  scientist,  no 

engineer,  no  individual  can  function  completely  or  intelligently 
without  access  to  the  knowledge  which  books  contaih.  Human 
b-pin«gnjoy  a  reasoning  ability  centered  in  the  mind,  and  nothing 
cogpTinb  that. mind  save  through  the  senses.  Wheh  education  fails, 
knowledge  regresses;  and  if  we  as  a  Nation  continue  to  regress,  I 
.   .  submit  that  we  will  certainly  be  buried. 

Knowledge,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  being  a  civilized  human 
being.  Anolbef  is  (he  ability  tq  understand.  Even  total  knowledge,  if  it 
could  be  achieved,,  would  only  be  the  skeleton  of  a  building  which, 
without  understanding,  would  have  neither  walls  nor  roof.  • 

'  It  is.said  that  one  may  have  much  knowledge  but,  without 
understancfing,  be  truly  ignorant.  An  example  of  this  might  be  the 
.  lack  of  understanding  of  the  simple  truism  in  both  morality  and  law 
that  np  liberty  in  the  context  of  the  fifth  or  the  fourteenth  amendment 
*  to  the  Constitution  grants  any  license  to  harm  another's  person  or 

property.  Failure  to  understand  this  basic  doctrine  has  caused  grief 
'       beyond  measure,  and  the  cost  to  thi^  Natidn  of  acts  of  vandalism,  , 
arson,  and  murder  must  run  yearly  into  billions— though  money  is  , 
.     '  less  important  than  the  sorrow,  the  anguish,  and  the  pain  suffered  by. 

the  victims,  which  leave  permanent  scars. 

Complete  l?ck  of  understanding  is  also  evidenced  by  bigotry, 
bias,  prejudice,  and  hatred.  It  has  always  been  both  morally  and 
legally 'wrong  to  denigrate  anyone's  human  dignity,  withiii  the 
meaning  of  a  person  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
^  a  meaning  which  excludes  no  one.  A  serious  question  must  be 

posed—how  much  grief,  bitterness,  strife,  hatred  and  disorder  hav^ 
been  caused  by  the  lack  of  understanding  of  these  simple  doctrines? 
■     And  how  divisive  is  this  lack  of  understanding  of  this  simple    ,  ^ 
^  doctrine?  And  how  much  does  it  undermine  our  national  unity? 

Understanding  . is  as  basic  as  knowledge  to  the  full 

•  *  development  of  th'fe  mind,  and  that  knowledge  is  stored  uniquely  in 

^.     •  our  libraries.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  tells  us  that  $20  billion 

'  are  being  spent  because  of  functional  illiteracy.  How  much  better 

^  these  funds  could  be  spent  for  other  purposes.  This  is  not  to  stress  the 

-  money  waste;  but  the  waste  about  which  I  speak  today  as  being 

*    .      -  almost  criminal  is  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources.  Something  must 

'  ^  be  done  about  it.^  '        ,  ^ 
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I  propose  that  the  highest  priorities  be  placed  on  developing 
each  individual  to  his  fullest  potential  through  the  arts,  .the  sciences, 
and  technical,  and  manual  skills.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
resolution,  known  as  the  '/Louisiana  res^ution/'  was  written  for  the 
CoveVnor's ^Conference.  It  was  approved  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  copies  were  sent  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress.  The 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  form  the  reasons  I  would  submit  at 
this  Conference,  for  it  speaks  to  the  highest  priority  which  must'^be 
given  to  libraries  as  the  prime,  thoJgh  not  the  only  source 

MS.  YOUNGER:  I'm  sorry,  we're  out  of  time.  •  ^ 

MR,  ALLAIN:  I  wquld  leave  a  copy  of  this  with  you  for 
consideration.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to  give  three 
reconnrmendatioRS  that. follow  this. 

MS.  YOUNGER:  I'm  afraid  that  we  can't  because^we  are  way 
over  time.  ^ 

MR.  ALLAIN:  Then  may  I  just  give  them  to  you? 

MS.  YOUNGER:  Please  do.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are^aJl 
extremely  sorry  about  what  has  happened  with  time,  but  we  are  very 
happy  that  so  many  additional  people  have  asked  for  time  since  they 
arrived  at  the  meeting.  I  think  that  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
those  who  w^re  not  scheduled  if  perhaps  you  could  limit  yourself  tq 
two  oY  three  minutes  and  give  some  of  them,  at  least,  an  opportunity 
-to  have  something  to  say.  ^ 

The  next  individual  who  is  scheduled. is  Herbert  Candau, 
representing  the  American  Society  for  Information  Sconce. 


MR.  LANDAU:  My  name  is  Herbert  Landau.  I  am  the 
delegate-at-large  representing  the  American  Spciety  for  Information 
Science  (ASIS)  and  am  the  president  of  ASIS.  We  are  an  international 
professional  society  with  more  than  4,000  members,  dedicated  to  the', 
improvement  of  the  information  transfer  process  through  research, 
development,  application,  and  education.  We  are  essentially  an 
umbrella  society,  whose  members  include  librarians,  computer 
specialists,  educators,  information  managers,  communicators, 
fJublishers,  researchers,  information  industry,  etc. 

I  am  also  assistant  director  for  information  sys^tem^  at  the  Solar  ' 
Energy  Research  Institute  in  Golden,  Colorado.  My  role  at  the  ^ 
Institute  is  }he  application  of  information  science  to  solving  one  of 
our  major  national  problems^  which  is  energy.  My  job,  therefore,- as 
well  as  my  professional  society  affiliation,  is  directly  tied  to  the  '    .  . 
charge  which  I  am  now  presenting  to  you  on  behalf  of  ASIS. 

ASIS  has  prepared^  staiement  of  issues  which  is  predicated 
upon  certain  basic  assumptions  regarding  nat^pnal  information 
activities.  These  assumptions  are  that  it  is  our  goal— and  by  our  goal  I 

'  '  t 
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mean  not  only  of  ASIS  but  of  the  Conference— to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  information  from  the.source  to  the  users,  to  solve  their  problems,  ' 
and  to  detiver  this  information  to  users  when^and  where  they  need  >t. 
The  second  asstjrhption  is  that  information  delivery  structures  and  ' 

•  information  packages  should  follow  need.  The  third  assumption  is.    .  ^ 
that  information  funding  at  all  levels— and  this  includes  both  private  • 

^  'and  public  funding— should  ^Iso  follow  need. 

ASIS  felt  that  any  deliberations  of  and  resulting  outcomes  from^  . 
this  Conference  sKdilld  he  considered  in  proper  perspective.  The 
N     Conference,  as  suggested  by  its  name,  is  organized  to  address  both 
library  services  and  information  services.  The  structure  of  the  five 
basic  themes  for  the  Conference  enforces  th^t  organization.  In  the 
•course  of  your  deliberations,  we  hope  that  you  have  the  opportunity 

*  to  consider  the  eight  basic  issues,  which  I  will'  briefly  cite  here  by 
title,  ^nce  the-material  you  liave  describes  these. 

*  *      '  '        These  issues  are:  1)  informattion  as  a  national  resource;  2)  the 

need  for.a  national  information  policy;  3Jthe  application  of 
technology  to  the  improvement  of  library  and  information  services;  4) 
information  for  the  cit^izen  at  the  local  level;  5)  public/private 
interface;  ^.the  cost  of  access  to  information;  7)  international 
i   '         \       activities;;^nd  8)  research  for  information  acience. 

>• 

'  In  conclusion;  I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
name  of  the  Conference  is  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
.     ,  and  Information  ServiceSj^  have  been  concerned  that  in  many, of  the 
remarks  that  I've  heard  ^sterday  and  today,  and  in^many  of  the 
theme  sessions,  there  seems  to  be  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many 
•  delegates,  and  many  of  the  speakers,  that  this  Conference  is  ^ 
addressed  to  libraries  peruse,  and  specifically  public  libraries.  To ' 
reiterate,  this  Conference  should,  if  we  are  not  to  do  a  disservice  to 
either  our  constituents  or  oCirselves,  address  the  real  issue  of 
information  transfer,  using  whatever  mechanisms,  structures,  tools, 
and  organizations  that  are  available  and  can  best  sati_sfy  the  need. 

MS.  YOUNGER:  Thank  you  very  much,cMr.  Landau.  Cecily 
'  Gocco  will  now  speak  on  library  and  information  services  in  rural 
areas* 


statement  of  Cecily  Cocco"    ,  MS.  COCCO:  My  name  is  Cecily  Cocco/and  I  am  an  alternate 

from  the  great  State  of  California,  a  member  of  the  Lake  County 
Library  Advisory  Board,  and  president  of  the  California  Association  of 
Library  Trustees  and  Commissioners. 

*  * 

What  image  do^ou  conjure  up  when  you  visualize  the  rural 
library  used  Many  of  us  traditionally  havfe  thought  of  the  stereotype 
of  the  country. hayseed  who  comes  to  a  conference  such  as  this  with 
a  stalk  Qf  grain  firmly  implanted  between  his  teeth.  I  myself  firmly 
resisted  the  offer'of  a  "Where  the  Hell  is  take  Port  California?" 
^  T-shirt  to  drive  my  point  home.  No  stereotype  could  be  further  from 
*  the  truth;  and,  in  fact,  no  stereotypes  apply. here,  since  the  rural 

designation  transcends  age,^thnic  persuasion,  and  economic 
condition.    ^  ... 
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The  common  fheme  running  through  rural  cohcerns  is,  in  my 
estimation,  a  SQhse  of  isolation.  I  concur  with  the  California 
delegation's  reaffirmation  of  the  American  tradition  of  a  free 'and 
open  irstitution  for  information,  education,  and  culture,  known  as  the 
public  library,  in  the  foUowing  areas.  ^  . 

First,  libraries  are  obligated  to  reairh  out  to  the  unserved  and  • 
under^rved.  All  barriers  to  such  service,  whether  legal,  fiscal,'  ' 
technological,  attitudinal,  or  physical,  or  any  other  barriers,  must  be 
eliminated^  Physical  facilities  and  staff  must  be  capable  of  providing  ' 
services  to.all  segments  of  society. 

^    Second,  there  is  a  need  for  mandated,  guaranteed,  and  , 
continuous/federal.  State,  and  local  funding  for-librariei,^ith  the 
und^rstandmg  that  the  implementation  of  programs  arid  services  will 
be  cost-effed^e.  Libraries  and  information  services  should  mal^p  • 
every  effort  ^cooperate  and  coordinate  their  services'^to  avoid 
overlapping  StM  duplication.  Minimum'stancjards  for  library, Services 
must  be' established,,  and  local  agencies  must  continue  to  administer 
.library  services.  ^ 

'  ,  However,  your  ideas  of  minimum  standards  of  serj;ice  may  be 
quite  different  than  gnine.  If  I  can  make  you. aware  that  ijiinimum*^  ^' 
levels  of  service  in  a  rural -library  may  not  now  include  access  to 
such  technological  breakthroughs  as  the  telephone,  the^typev^riter, 
card  catalogues,  and  duplicating  equipment — or  even  access  to  the 
building  for  the  handicapped,  a^  is  the  case  with  the  Lake  County 
Library  in  Lake  Port,  California— let  alone  sophisticated  networking 
equipment,  compQterjzed  information  and  referral  systems,  or  TTYs,.  ^ 
for  example.  If  I  can^hnake-you  aware  of  those  distinctions,  th^n  I  will 
have  partially  discharged  my  duties  to  the  Californians  we  represent. 
We  may  not  be  saying:  "Stop  l^e  world;  I  want  to  get  off,"  but-we 
might  be  sayjfr^:  "Slow  down,  world,  we  want  to  catch  up."  ' 

Third,  children,  are  the  future  of  our  libraries.  Libraries  must 
ensure  that  the  young  are  involved  in  the  planning  for  all  library 
services.  It  must  be  established  as  mandatory  that  State  education  ^ 
codes  set. the  specific  amount  of  time  for  instruction  in  library  usage 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  1^.  Every  school  child  must  have 
access  to  a  library. 

Citizen  participation  is  essential  if  libraries  are  to  meet  the 
» challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Libraries  are  visible.  Support  for 
and  improvements  in  library  and  information  services  can  only  come  ^ 
about  if  the  public  knows  what  is  happening  and  what  is  needed. 
The  public  must  be  kept  informed  by  all  possible  techniques  of  all 
library  programs  and  services.  This  is  an  essential  duty  for  all 
libraries.  Those  in  libraries  must  keep  abreast  of  all  future  political, 
social,  economic,  and  technological  changes  in  our  society.  We  must 
make  certain  that  needed  informationjis  produced,  and  that  it  is 
disseminated  in  such  a  way  that  all  who  wish  to  can  use  it. 

In  closing,  I  reaffirm  the  recommendations  of  the  300 
delegates  to  the  March,  1979,  California  Conference  on  Library  and  ^ 
Information  Services,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  recommendations  to  you. 
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MS.  YOUNGER:  Thank  you\l  hope  that  will  be  committed* to 
writing  and  submitted.  '  •  c 

MS.  COCCO:  Yes,  it  will. 

MS.  YOUNGER:  We  will  go  "next  to  Caroline  Grills  of  the 
National  Micrographics  Association. 

MS.  GRILLS:  My  capsuli^d  message  is  about  microforms. 
Microfilm  and  micrbfiche-<nave  solutions  to  information  handling  and 
linking  problems.    /  '  ^ 

I  am  Caroline  Grills,  representing  the  NationakMicrdgraphics 
Association^as'the  association's  official  observer.  Microfilm  .has  long 
been  availableifi  libraries  as  an  archival* storage  convenience, 
particularly  in  relation  to  periodical  volumes,  rare  reference  material, 
books,  .arid  dissertations  on  microfHm.  Today  the  Federal  Goyernment 
utilizes' microforms  in- neatly  jevery  agency.  lt$  usevin  the  United 
States  patent  data,  in  sgcial  security  records,  military  records,  and  the 
GoVernm^  Printing  Office,  is  extenfive  and  vital.  Microform  is  also  " 
meeting  some  reference  needs  at  the  library  of  Congress'.  Certainly, 
growing  storage  and  retrieval  needs  at  all  libraries  mean  that  we 
should  be  looking  t©  microforms  to*be  3ble  to  solve  sorpe  of. these, 
.problems.^  ^  ^  ' 

I  would  like  to  urge  any/delegates,  ^s  well  as  all^other 
interested  persons,  to  discover  how  microforms  today  mean  not  only 
a  viable  answer,  to  archival  storage  ne^eds,  but  also  to  learn  how 
micr9f€>rms  can  be  utilized  as  information  capsulized -in  mylar 
memory.  Micfoform  technology  today  is  a  device  that  easily 
integrates  or  links  with  computers,  word  processors,  and  even 
satellite  communication  systems. 

^  /• 

Microforms  as  mylar  mempry.can  function  solely  as  an 
information  bridge  to  close^the  loop,  if  you  will.  Microforms  ir^ 
.microfilm  or  microfiche  can  also  be  valgable  tools  to  bring 
information  to  the  visually  and  physically  handicapped. 

The  National  Micrographics  Association  maintains  a  resource 
center  in  Stiver  Spring,  Maryland,  and^ijS  ready  to  assist  you  with 
micrographic  information.  As  the  association's  representative  and 
observer  at  this  important  Conference,  I  will  be  available  to  answer 
your  questions  about  microforms  and  welcome  your*  inquiries. 

MS.  YOUNGER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Are  there  any 
questions?     '  - 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIENCE:  Are  these  free  answers? 

MS.  GRILLS:  Yes,  there  is  much  free  information  available.  I 
would  like  to  give  one  particular  example.  We  have  a  Services  to  the 
Handicapped  Committee  as^a  wing  of  the  National  Micrographics 
Association.  In  that  area  we  have  identified  many  ways^that 
•handicapped  persons,  such  as  ch^ir-bound  persons,  could  access 
information— for  example,  a  ramp  leading  from  a  parking  lot  to  the 
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first  floor  reading  room  within  a  library.  That  reading  room  could 
house  more  than  a  million  volumes  in  one  room  if  they  were  stored 
on  microfilm,  and  there  are  tremendous  collections  of  material  novy 
that  are  avaitable,  all  current  popular  periodicals.  I  personally  am  the 
microform's  manager  for  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  we 
.have  over  a  100-year-old  collection  of  journals  in  the  field  of 
chemistry  on  microfilm. 
.* 

—  & 
MS.  YOUNGER:  Thank  yotj  very  much.' Stanley  Huffman,  Jr.,  , 
from  the  Virginia  Educational  Media  Association  and  director  of 
,Le^r^^ing  Resources  Center,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State, 
University, /^ijl  speak  next.  -  ' 


MR.  HUFFMANU-I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
this  afternoon..  I  believe  I  am  the  o'nly.official^^bserver  here 
repres^fing  a  State  association  that  has  a  concern  with  both  .libraries 
and  instructional  technology.  In  this  regard,  let  rpe  redefine  libraries 
just  briefly  for  you  and  then  prbceed  with  my  statement^. 

^*  .  A  library  resource  center  may  be  looked"  upon  as  a  collection 
of  ideas  in  either  pririt  or  nonprint  format, retrievable  in  'an  easy 
manner  s<f     to  have  utiiity^by.the  pursuer  of  knowledge.  To  this 
end,  we  muS^  move^'forvJ^ard  to  the  basic  tenets  of  hi^an  learning  by 
u^ing  visual  and  ora'l  resources  at  our  command  for  information 
processing.  .       '    .        j        •  , 

Through  the  appfo'priate  bseof  human  and  technological 
resources,  we  can  satisfy  the  need  for  a  literate  society  and  for 
lifelong  learnihg.  The  universal  concern  for  learning  at  all  levels. nriust 
not  be  preempted.  A  primary, concern  for^alTpeople  is  to  advance 
print  literacy,  visual  Ifteracy,  and  oral  literacy  to  a  comprehension 
leyel  for  achieving  an  educated  society.- 

^        Human  ingenuity  and  creativity  are  providing  ney^ 
technological  dimensions  in  the  use  of  print  and  nonprint  materials. 
Printing,  electronic,  visual,  and  auditory  technologies  offer  a  variety 
of  word  processing,  systems.  No  single  information  resource  mediufVi 
can  resolve  the  need  for  knoy^Hedge.  The  challengq*becomes  how  to^ 
best  meet  the  divergent iigfids  of  information-seeking  indivjjduals. ^ 

The^designers  of  learning  exper^ences,  learning  systems,  and  ' 
learning  materials  must  take.into  accou;3t  the  varied  interelts^    '  ^ 
abilities,  and  needs  of  individijals,  so  that* large  Dwtnbers  of  people 
may  be  served.  It  may  bejiecessa^y  to  create-Vfujftiple  messa^je  *  \ 
formats,  so  that  communication  channels  may  be  selected  by  the'' user 
to  accommodate  different  learning  styles^and  individual  differences 
^nd'preferences.  '        •  ^ 

Books  remain  an  easily  accessible,  highly  important 
component  for  developing  educated  people.  By  the  same  token,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  each  of  us  to  become  more  sophisticated  in  the  use 
of  technological  resources  as  a  parr  of  the  word  processing  and 
information  system.  Since  library  resource  centers  must  meet  a^wide 


range  of  interests  and  needs,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  practical  to  stay 
with,  or'go  to;  one- technology  system  alone.  It  is  mandatory  to  find  a 
delicate  balance  of  resources,  easily  capable  of  being  accessed  for 
the  fulfillment  of  individual  desires  and  needs. 

It  is  essential  in  today's  world  that  prmt  and  non-print 
information  coexist.  The  devejo^pfri^t'of  skills  necessary  to  translate 
simple  and  complex  facts  and  cohceWs  in  a  functional  manner  is 
imperative.  As  individuals  l^ecome  proactive  in  message  design,  thought 
stimulation,  and  Jdea  processing,  they  rrSust  also  become  interactive  • 
wit^  available  telecommunications  technologies  for  the  exchange  of 

'information.  Also,  individuals  need  to  be  reactive  to  achieve  higher 
levels  of  information  experience  as  a  result  of  creative  rearrangement- 
of 'ideas.  Again,  as  we  perpetuate  intellectual  curiosity  andjntegrity, 

'no  singfe  communication  system  provides  a  Utopia  for  man's  mquiry. 
Therefore,  it  is  mandatory  that  a  variety  of  resources  be  accessible  on 
a  broad  basis. 

In  the  1 9^0's,  we  were  saying  that  in  the  year  2000  we  Would 
have  2,000  times^^as  much  information  as  was  known  to  man  in 
1960.  At  the  present  rate  of  information-processing,  that  estimate  may 
!pe  low.  In  1962,  I  talked  to  audiences  about  the  communication 
revolution  of  the  1960'sand  the  I970's.  During  the  I980's,  I 
anticipate  a-twnsformation  of  research  and  development  technologies 
into  practicalrfealities^r  knowledge  accessibility  to  provide  . 
individuals  with  resources  to  solve  Rgoblems  of  intellectual  curiosity  ^ 
'and  need. 

,  There  is  an  overwhelming  need  to  fulfill  the  public's  right  to 
know,  as  a  component  of  knowledge  acquisition  and  lifelong  m 
learning,^  and  to  take  advantage  of  the^technologies  which  pernVV 
easy  greation,  transmission,  reception,  storage,  retrieval,  and 
reply^tion  of  information.  Technology  exists  to- change  the  many 
fac^  of  libr%,  resource  centers,  and  its  proper  use  will  enhance  our 
understanding  of  the  many  complex^problems  of  today's  world.  To  ^ 
•  noause  the  many  technologies  which  exist  today,  and  to  view 
libraries  as  a  storehouse  (or  books,  only,  is  short-sighted. 

.The  new  Department  of  Education  is  very  narrowly  conceived, 
since  it'does  riot  give  major  attention  to  libraries  and  instructional 
technology.  It  is  incumbent  on  everyone  at  this  Conference  to  bring 
about  the- forces  necessary  to  effect  change  in  this  regard. 

Professional  associations,  educators  at  all  levels,  and  lay  citizens  must 
work  cooperatively  to  bring  both  the  resources  and  the  technological 

'  balar)ce  necessary  to  serve  the  man/ needs  of  individaals.  Thank  you. 

MS.  YOUNGER:  Thank  you  for  your  briefing.  Our  next 
speaker  is  Sandy  Dolnick,  president  of  the-Friends  of-  Libraries  of'the 
United  States. 


MS.  DOLNICK:  I  am  Sandy  Dolnick,  president  of 'Friends  of 
Libraries  of  the  U.S.A.  and  officialobserver  to  the  White  House 
Conference.  I  would  like  to  thank  th^  Commission  for  the  opportunity 
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to  appear.  Our  organization  feels  that  you  are  alT  Friends  of  the^ 
Lil^ary,  and  we  wanted  to  offer  that  opportunity  to  others  and  give 
information  about  our  new  organization. 

•  ^  ♦ 
Friends  of  Libraries,  U.S.A'.,  was.  formed  to  provide  access  to 

information  and' ideas  for  library  support  groups.  We  haygjearned  to 
deal  with  practical  day-to-day  problems  through  our  newsletter, 
which' has  provided  material  for  more  than  two  years  to  more  than 
700  such  groups  across  the  United  States.  As  an  educational  and 
-  ady6cacy  group  in  support  of  better  library  service,  we  will  help  ' 
,  stimulate  and  encourage  grassroots  advocacy,  disseminating 
*  information  with  help  from  the  Washingtom  office  of  the'American 
Library  Association.  We  will  help  with  our  members'  public  relations 
efforts,  to  make  the  public  aware  of  their  existence  and  of  (he 
services  tjley  perform.  We  plan  on  publicizing  the  White. Ho^se 
Conference  results  and  their  implementation  across  the  country. 

As  we-expand  our  services  with  regional  efforts.  Friends  of 
Libraries,  U.S.A.,  will  help  fill  the  void  that  has  existed  in  the 
establishment  of  citizen  support.  We  want  to  encourage  the 
development  of  more  suchsf  ri'end?  groups.  One  of  our  first^efforts  is 
here  at  the  White  House  Conference.  Friends  can  be  anything  you 
want.  Use  us,  please*.  ^^^^ 

♦  MS.  YOUNGER:  That  came  as  a  great  surprise.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Are  there  any  questions?  I  suspect  that  you  will  indeed  be 
used  more  and  more  in  the  future.  The  next  speaker  is  Cheryl  * 
Metoyer-Duran. 


MS.  METOYER-DURAN:  I  am  Cheryl  Metoyer-Duran,  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  and  I  am  the  library  delegate  from  tf^e  pre-White*' 
jHouse  Conference  on  Library  and  Informatfon  Services  for. Indians  on 
or  near  reservations.  I  have  worked  with  numerous  library  projects  on 
and  off  reservations  in  different  periods,  and  I  am  currently  an 
assistant  professor  at  the  Graduate  School  gf  Library  and  Information 
*  Science,  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

t  ^'^hroughout  the  yectrs,  the  information  needs  of  American 
InSTan  people  rarely  have  been  recognized  and  even  less  frequently 
addressed;  yet  wampum  belts,  and  memory  sticks,  and  paintings  on 
-skin  have  been  the  traditional  means  by  which  Indian  people  haVie 
recorded,  preserved,  and  disseminated  information  for  the  people  in 
their  community.  Herice,  information  storage  and  retrieval  are  not 
new  concepts  to^ndian  people;  rather,  perhaps,  the  traditional  Anglo 
concept  of  a  library  or  a  library  facility  is  new: 

The  current  status  of  library  and  information  services  to  Indian 
people  can  be  characterized  by  five  conditions:  1)  there  is  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  documentation  of  the  information  needs  of  Indian 
peopip;  2)  we  have  inappropriate'or  inadequate  materials  to  meet 
these  needs;  Sythere  is  ah  inability  or  unwillingness  of  public 
libraries  in^urban^  areas  to  meet  these  information  needs;  4)  there  is  a 
lack  of  li]?rary  facilities  on  Indian  reservations;  ancji  5)  there  is  a  lack 
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of  a  sufficient  number  of  American  Indian  librarians  to  staff  Indian  , 
libraries.  To  illustrate  this  final  point,  I  cannot  now  narme  for  you  one 
single  American  Indian  librarian  with  a  master's  degree  in  library 
science  working  in  a  reservation  library  on  a  full-time^basis. 

While  there  are  nume?rous  and  diverse  pieces  of  Indi^ 
education  lr|^nti^n  there  does  hot  exist  one  single  law  that 
*^  specifies  dollars  for  Indian  libraries  on  reservations.  We  feel  that  this 

1  situation  cannot  endure.  Legislation  relating  specifically  to  the 

education  of  Jndian  people  has  made  possible  the  linT<  between 
education  and^libraries.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Self-' 
determination  and  Educatio\  Assistance  Act  of  1975  is  as  follows: 
"To  provide  maximum  Indian  participation  in  the  government  and 
education  of  Indian  people;  to  provide  for  full  participation  of  Indian 
tribes  in  programs  and  services  co(iducted  by^  the  Federal 
Government  for  Indians;  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
human  resources  of  Indian  people/' 

'        ^  -  \  ■  u 

The  development  of  Indian  libraries  as  an  element  m  the 
educational  process  of  Indian  people  is  therefore  applied  and  implied 
in  this  legid^ion.  A  handful  of  Indian  librarians— because  there  O^ly 
are  a  handfuP—and  a  few  committed  educators,  Indian  and 
n6n-lndian,  have  in  the  past  worked  for  t]le  iniprovement  of 
information  services  to  Indian  people.  Now,  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  lndiar;i  life,  urban  and  reservation,  considering  land 
rights  and  mineral  rights  disputes,  the  list  of  information-concerned 
'  persons  is  ever-growing.  Tribal  chairmen  see  information  needs  and 
^  information  itself  as  invaluable  commodities  for  governing  their 

tribes.  Economic  and  l^gal  planners  working  for,  and  on,  the 
reservatiorfS  recognize  the  need  for  immediate  access  to  information. 
And,  fiqally,  thejocal  Indian  resident,  who  simply -wants  to  know 
where  to  register  a  consumer  complaint,  has  come  to  recognize  that 
a  library  and  information  center  is  the  place  and  the  resource  to 
answef'that  question. 

American  Indian  people  have  demonstrated  their  desire  and 
their  need  for  responsive  information  services.  We  have  had 
•  ^  successful  demonstration  programs.  It  rs  fittmg  and  appropriate  that 

with  carefqj  assessment,  planning,  implementation,  and  cooperation 
with  other  informatio^i  agencies  we  will  be  able,  in  a  Jbcal 
'reservation  library,  to  provide  the  proper  information  to  the  proper 
person  at  the  proper  time. 

You  can  enable  strong  and  continuing  support  for  Indiaa 
libraries  by  doing  the  following!  Work  with  us  to  pass  the  legisl^ion 
that  will  provide  fiscal  resources  for  Indiana  library  development. 
Indian  tribes,  and  organizati9ns,'and  agencies'  should  be  able^to 
directly  apply  for  these  funds^  without  unnecessary  intervention.  We 
have  demonstrated  our'need  and  our  desire  for  this.  We  mean  to 
have  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  time.  - 

MS.  YOUNO£R^We  thank  you  vfery  much  for  your 
,  presentation,  *  ^ 

A-  "  >    ' .  ** 

''  '  .  ' 
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MR.  SPRAGUE:  I  will  reveal  my  ignorance  with  my  questions. 
What  is  unique  about  the  Indian  need  for  libraries  as  different  from  . , 
other  people's  needs?  Is  it  just  more  or  is  there  something  ^pedfic?.  ^ 

MS.  METOYER^pURAN:  k  i»very  specific.  Indian  people 
living  on  reservations — or  really,  I  could  say,  all  Indian  people — have 
a  very  "different  relationship  with  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  that  of 
a  trustee  relationship.  When  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
established  in  185^1,  that  relationship  Was  established  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  means  that  although  people  think,  for 'instance,  in 
a  regulaj;  situation  tt^ie  local  public  library  closest  to  the  res^ervation 
autot^atically  can  provide  library  services  on  the  reservation,  that  is 
not  correct.  iFhere  is  Tip  local  tax  base  Qn  a  reservation.  There  is  no 
mechanism  for  matching  funds.  Consequently,  the  people  on  the 
reservations  \rfo  not  have  automatic  libra.ry  services. 

MR.  SPRAGUE:  So  it  comes  out  of  the  structural  situation.  Can 
you  speculate  with  me  on  why  your  associates,  your  colleagues,  have 
not  chosen  libraries  as  a  career?  You  said  there  isn'fanydne  with  a' 
master's,  I  believe. 

MS.  METOYER-DURAN:  Part  of  that  has  been  caused  from 
within  the  profession,  which  has  not  made  known  that  there  is  a 
/profession  of  library  and  information  science  out  there.  In  terms  of 
recruitment,  you  must  recognize  that  we  are  now  competing  against 
, medicine,  and  law,  and  urban  planning,  which  are  professions  that 
bring  the  immediate  ability  to  directly  aid  the  communities. "In  this 
sense,  we  librarians  are  like  the  public  at  l^irge,  because  we  have  not 
sold  bur  professio/i  as  being  critic'al  for  the  provision  of  information. 
-  The  tribes  do  not  have  this  understanding,  any  mDre,  I  wpulcl  say, 
than  the  general  publi,c,  and  that  affects  the  ability  to  recruit. 

MS.  LEITH:  Wouldn't  you  also  say  that  you -have  not  had  , 
libraries  on  reservations?  Therefore,  the  children  growing  up  have  not 
had'the  relationship  with  the  library,  so  that  tKat's  not  one  of  the 
*  things  they  want  to  be. 

MS:  METOYER-DURAN:  Right.  I  was  going  to  amenrf  that  and 
say  that  is  why  I  go  back  to  the  fact  that,  although  Indian  people 
^have  understood  the  need  for  wisdom  and  information,  we  just  have 
not  connected  it  with  the  library,  the  librarian,  as  we  know  them  in 
the  majority  society. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE;  Finally,  I  hope  I  don't  offfend  you  with  thjs^ 
question,  but  I  have  been  told  that  you're  sitting  on  sOme  of  th^^liost 
productive  energy  land  in  the  world,  which  you  do  not  chpo^e-to 
give  up,  and  which  you  will  lease  or  work  out  some  arrangement 
with  the  country.  Why  don't  you  say*  that  in  exchange  for  500  - 
libraries,  Jjlly  staffed,  we'll  lease  the  land  to  you  or  ^mething  like 
.  that?  .T"' 

.    MS.  METOYER-DURAN:'l  would  say  that  possibly  there  are 
trade-offs,  but  I  would  jiever  pttempt  to  araswer  v^hy  any  reservation 
commuijiity  would  chodse  to  go  either  way.  I  could  ney^r  do  that 
honestly.  I  could  nof  answer  your  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
think  that's  a  legitimate  trade-off. ' 


MR.  SPRAGl^:  Your  bargaining  position  has  improved,  I 
understand.  ^  - 

'  MS.  METOYER-DURAN:  Considerably. 

MR.  CUADRA:  How  well  ar^  Indians  represented  in  this  >  ^ 
Conference,  both  at  the  professional  ^nd  at  the  lay  level? 

MS.'^METOYER-DURAN:  From  our  Indian  pre-Conference  we 
have  four  delegates:  one  library  delegate,  that's  me,  and  three  lay 
delegates,  with  the  alternates.  Then  across  the  country  Irjdian  people 
who  were  elected.aa  State  delegates  and  alternates,  approximately 
25.  That's  delegates  and  alternates  across  the  board  from  the  United 
States.   ,  - 

<»  *  . 

MS.  YOUNGER:  !  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  stayed  until 
the  bitter  end.  I  'do  want  to  remind  you  again  that  if  any  of  you  have 
materials  that  you  vyish  to  have  go  in  the  record  that  you  have  Jjntil 
December  3rd  to  get  it  in  fo  the  White ^House  Conference  office  in 
writing.  . 
»  .1  ' 

(Whereupon,  at- 5:30  p.m.,  the  proceedings  were  adjourned.) 
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Proceeding?  # 


MR/ TATE:  Welcome  to  this  second  open  hearing  session  ^ 
scheduled  for  delegates  who  are  attending  this  historic  first  White' 
House.Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services.  I  am  Horace 
Tate,  a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  (NCLIS),  and  I  will  be  chairing  this  session.  With 
me  to  aerve  as  panelists  are  four  persons  who  are  members  of  NCLIS, 
wfy)  will,  if  needed,  address  questions  to  the  presenters  or  witnesses 
in  Sn^tempt  to  clarify  breather  additional  information  about  the 
presenters'  testimony.  These  Comrfiissioners  are  Frances  Naftaiin, 
Ffagcjs  Keppet  Robert  Burns„and  Joan  Cross.  There  are  15' members 
of  the^ NCLIS,  including  the  Librarian  of  Congressr  I  do  see  the 
chairman  emeritus  of  the  Nmiopal  Commission,  Dr.  Burkhardt,  here 
at  "this  meeting,  too.    '  .  ,  '  ^ 
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Assis^ng  NCtlS  in  the  implementation  of  the  policies  established 
by^the  Commission  is  an  efficient  staff  headed  by  a  dynamic  and" ' 
energetic  executive  director,  Alphonse  Trezza.  I  would  at  this  time  '  ^ 
like  to      Al  Trezza  to  stand  and  be  recognized,  /or  what  he  has>  - 
done  to  aid  and  improve  the  libraries  and  library  services  in  this 
Nation,  "and  for  what  he  has  done  in  helping  NCLIS  to  carry  out  Us  - 
function,  I  atn  deeply  grateful.  I  feel  certain  that^'f'm  expressingnhe 
sentiment  of  the  overwhelmiog  majority  of  the  Commissioners  when  I 
utter  this  stateme)?it.  We  appreciate  your  efforts  very  nujch;  and  I  fpr 
one,  sir^ce  I  do  delve  into  politics  a  little,  appreciate  your  efforts  in 
lobbying  around  the  .Capitol  Hill  to  see  that  what  people  want -in  the 
way  of  better  libraries  in 'this  Nation.  This  certainly,  is  being  pursued 
by  you,  our  executive  drrector-  .    ^         '  '  ^ 

While  w^  know  that  recommencjations^  will  be  forthcoming  from 
this  Conference,  I  know,  further,  that  librarians  who  are  to  serve  the 
people  of  today  and  the  future  will  have  to^ address  the  problems  that 
have  perplexed  librarians  of  the  past  and  the  present.  While  1  have*  ^ 
•heard  much  about  libraries  that  would  utilize  networkingjechniques^ 
data  banks,  and  satellite  technologies,  |  have  not  heard  much  about 
library  programs  that  address  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  problems* 
of  the  handicapped.  -*  ' 

While  the  library  must  address  the  problems  of  the^  literate,  the 
librarian  must  also  address  the*task  of  gathering  and  disseminating 
information  to  those  who. cannot  read,  write,  arid  interpret  ^^^^ 
information  they  receive.  While  we  must  be  concerned  about  new 
technology  that^S"  available  to  the  libraries  of  this  Nation,  we  must  be 
aware  thatihousands  of  people  do  not  have  acbess  to,  nor  have  an 

^  appreciation  for,  the  libraries  of  our  Nation  as  they  exist  at  the 

present  time.  ^  .  * 

Now,  of  course,  yoy  as  representatives  of  people  and  libraries 
throughout  the  Nation,  may  duri'ng  this  open  hearing.address 
yourselves  to  any  issue  which  you  feel  will  enhance  the  American 
library  and  .the  services  it  renders  aod  might  continue  io 
render — hopefully,  will  continue  to  render— to  the  comrrfunities  of 
this  Nation.  During  this  open  hearing,*  each  speaker  should  Have 
registered  and  submittect^n  abstract  and  a  fufi  text  ofiliis  testimony. 
Thisjs  necessary  because  the 'testimony  wNI  form  part  o^the  official 
v/ritten  record  of  this  Conference.  Anyone  who  desires  to  speak  •but  ^  * 
has  not  registered,  should  r.egi^ster  at  this  time,  because «uch  persons^ 
v^ill  be  heard  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  event  preregjstered  speakers 
complete  their  testimony  before  1 1 :30  a.m.,  when  we  plan  to  stop 
the  session.  Eafch  speaker  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  Those  who 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  today  are  encouraged  to  subniit 
written  statements.  Trie  record  wpII  remain  opeQ  until  December  3, 
and  any  festimony^received  wjthin  thai  time  period  will  be  incteded 
in  the  final  official  record.  « 


The  first  person  registered  to  testify  this  mornirig  is  William  C. 
Asp,  who  will  talk  on  an  act  for  networking. 
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MR.  ASP:  Chairman  Tate  and  members  of  the  panel,  my  name  is 
Bill  Asp.  I  am  the  Chairman. of  the  Chief  Officers  of  State  Library 
Agencies  (COSLA),  and  director,  Office  qf  Public  Libraries  and 
Interlibrary  Cooperation,  Minaesota  Department  of  Education.  CQSLA 
is  an  organization  consisting  of  the  men  and  women  who  head  the 
library  development  agencies  in  the  States.  Our  rfiembership  consists  , 
of  the  State  Iibrari3fi^  of  all  50  States^hd  of  the  Virgm  Islands. 

'0 

Our  organization  consistentl^as  supported  the  programs  of 
NCLIS  and  has  endorsed  the  national  program  for  library 
development.  We,  therefore,  are  most  eager  that  this  White  House. 
Conference  adopt  recommendations  for  implementation  of  the 
national  program.  COSLA  has  developed  a  legislative  proposal  vyhich 
I  have  filed  with  you  as^my  testimony  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
taH<  just  briefly  about  some  of  the  essential  components  of  that 
legisiative  proposal. 

COSLA  has  called  for  new  Federal  legislation  to  support  library  , 
^development  in  all  types  of  libraries.  Our  legislative  proposal, 
however,  addresses  one  component  in  what  could  be  a  totally  new  . 
direction  of  development.  That  component  is  library  networking  and 
public  library  development.   „  * 

*  We  see  some  es^tials  for  any  new  Federal  program  for  library, 
development— some  things  which  we  call  basic  coRSidjsrations.  Fir^t 
of  all,  we  feel  iHs  e'ssential  that  representatives  of  users  of  libraries, 
and  represenjtatives  of  all  types  of  libraries  within  each  of  the  States, 
have  a  vehicle  and  a  mechanism  to  advise  the  State  library  agencies 
on  adnrimistration  of  Federal  programs  within  the  State.  So,  our  first 
consideration  1s  for  an  advisory  douncil  consisting  of  representatives 
of  all  of  these"  groups.  We're  used  to  working  with  these  kinds  of 
'advisory  councils.  We  feel  thai  their  contribution  has  been  • 
significant,  and  W  urge  that  they  be  continued. 

y    Second,  we  fepi  that,  to  accomplish  a  national  program  for 
library  developrnent,  it  is  .essential  that  all  libraries  which  are 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  '/or  support  of  any  of  their  services  share 
their  resources  witlr^ne  another,  vyithin  the  statewide  library 
networks,  which  are  part'of  any  national  program.  We  also  feel,  in 
those  Sjtates, where  nxjitistate  library  networking  is  th^  most  feasible 
approach,  that  any  Federal  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  development  of  multistate  networking  and  to  allow  ongoing 
support  of  that  multistate  networking  to  come  from  the  participating 
States.' 

»■        '  •» 

ft  '  * ' 

Our  legislative  proposal,  as  I  have  filed  it  with  you,  consists  of 

five  titles.  The  first  title  is  the  "Network  Development"  title,  in  which 
we^recognize  that  for  an  effeftive  national  network  to  develop  there 
must  be  strong  library  networks'in  each  of  the  States^  We  propose, 
then,  that  a  Federal  program  for  devdpprhent  should  include  funds 
for  the  development  and  the  operation  of  networking  within  the  State, 
and  we  believe  that  this  is  a  sharied  responsibility  of-the  State  . 
.government  and  the  Federal  Government.  We  also  believe  at  the 
national  level  that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  program  which  sets 
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aside  funds  for  research  .and  demonstration  purposes  for  library 
networks  to  be  awarded  to  networks  on  a  competitive  basis! 

Our  second  title  is  for  "Public  Library  Services/'  and  it  recognizes 
that  there  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role  to  be  played  in  provision  of 
library  services  for  all  Americans.  We  recommend  a  provisfon  for 
direct  aid  for  public  library  services,  but  based  on  the  State's  adopted 
plan  and  the  State's  adopted  standards  and  formulas.  We  also  believe 
that  there  is  a  need  for  speciah  purpose  demonstration  grants  and 
establishment  grants,  again  based  on  each  State's  criteria,  on  each 
State's  plans.  And  we  believe  that  there  should  be  a  provision  for 
Federal  support,  shared  with  the  States,  for  ongoing  statevi'ide  library 
services  for  public  libraries.  "  . 

Our  third  title  is  called  "Services  for  Special  Constituenci^."  We 
recognize  that  there  arejieeds  for  specialized  public  library  services 
for  users  whose  physical  condition,  ecohomic  or  cultural  stiuation 
requires  that  certain  efforts  be  made  to  tailor  library  services  to  their 
needs.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for  library  services  for 
institutionalized  persons,  for  services  to  persons  who  are  blind  and 
physically  handicapped,  and  Title  III  of  our  proposal  calls  for  special 
services  for  these  groups.      <  >  ^ 

Our  fourth  title,  "Library  Planning  and  Development,"  calls  for  ' 
strengthening  the  State  library  agency,  its  planning  afffd  evaluation 
function,  its  research  function,  and  its  continuing  education  function. 

Finally,  our  fifth  title  calls  for  "Funding  for  Cpnstructi'on  of.  - 
Public  Library  Buildings,"  for  making  public  library  buildings   -  - 
accessible  to  physically  handicappe'd  persons,  anci  for  acquisition  and 
remodeling  of  existing  buildings.  ^  .    '  , 

We  see  our  proposal  as  one  corTiponent  to  implement  a  national 
program  for  librar>^and  information  services.  It  would  allo.w  an  . 
effective  link  between  the  Federal  Cov^amenf  and  the  States  for 
'  implementing  your  program.  -  .   '  * 

MR.  TATE:  Thank^you  very  much.  The  second  person  who  will 
make  a  presentation  this  morning  is 'Robert  W.  Frase. 


Statement  of  Robert  W.  Frase 


1^  < 
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MR.  FRASE:  I  am  Robert  W.  Frase,  executive  director  of- 
American  National  Standards  Committee  Z39,  vyhich  establishes  ^ 
voluntary  standards  in  the  field  of  libraries,  information  sciences,  and 
publishing.  However,  I  anri  not  appearing  today  pfficially  for  th^t 
committee,  because  we  had  a  vyitness  yesterday  who  did  that. 
Instead,  I  am  appearing  as  an  individual  oVi  tf^  siibject  of  the 
Protocol  to. the  Florence  Agreement.^ 


•  The  Florence  Agreement  is  an  international  treaty  to  which  fhe 
iJnited  States'adhered  in  1966,  and  it'iriclud^  about  67  other 
countries.*  The  original  Agreement,  among  other  things,  eliminated  in 
all  of  these  countries  import  duties  on  a  wide  variety  of  educational, 
scientific,  yid  cgltural  materials,  including  bopks,  periodicals,  printed 
music,  and  newspapers. 
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In  1976; the  UNESCO  General  Conference,  which  sponsored  the 
original  Agreement,  recommended  a  Protocol  or  an  addi-tion  to  the 
original  Agreement,  which  would  extend,  among  other  things,  that 
same  duty-free  privilege  to  other  materials  such  as  audio  materials,  j 
visual  materials,  and  microform  materials.  Since  this  is  an 
internationahtreaty,  the  President  must  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
Protocol  as  a  treaty.  After  the  Senate  has  acted,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  must  pass  implementing  legislation  changing  our  tariff  laws 
"to  eliminate  those 'duties  that  are  now  in  the  U.S.  tariff  laws. 

Though  I  aml^earing  as  an  individual,  because  of  my  long 
experience  wiih  the  Florence  Agreement  and- with  the  Protocol,  I 
think  I  might  say  that  Tm  appearing  informally  on  the  behalf  of  a 
'large' number  of  other  organizations,  including  NCLIS,  which  have 
endorsed  the  Protocol.  This  would  also  include  such  organizations  as 
^the  American  Library  Association^  the  Motion' Picture  Association,  the 
Record  Industry  Associatioh  of  America,  the  Associatiorf  of  American 
Publishers,  the  Author's  Guild,  and  the  Association  for  Educational 
Communication  and  Technology. 

My  testinnony  includes  a  resolution  placing  the  Conference  on 
record  favoring  early  action  on  the  Protocol,  and  several  delegate*?^ 
are  offering  that  resolution  in  the  regular  process  of  the  Conference.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  this  is— as  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned — the  most  immediate  practical  step  that 
could  be  taken,  and  has  to  be  taken,  by  the  Governnient,  to  help 
libraries,  their  users,  and  educational  institution^Thank  you  very  ^ 
much.  *  ^       .  ^ 

MR.  TATE:  Are  there  any  question^om  the  parrel? 

MS.  NAFTALIN:  Mr.  Frase,  that's  an  impressive  list  of  supporters 
of  the  Protocol,     there  organized  opposition? 

MR.  FRASE:  No,  there  is  no  organized  Opposition.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  what  we  might  call  l^harg^in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  It  toak^  1 6  years  from  the  time  the  United  States  signed 
the  original  Florence  Agreenient  until  it  became  operational. 

y 

There  is  a  technical  problem  which  has  delayed  this,  and  that  is 
another  provision  of  the  Protocol.  It  would  extend  duty-free  entry  to 
equipment  and  rhaterials  for  the  handicapped,  provided  that  those 
materials  were  not  produced  in' the  United  States.  So  such  ordinary 
itenhs  as  wheelchairs  or  crutches  would  not  receive  duty-free  >        ,  T 
treatment;  but  if  there  were'so'me  special  equipment  which  was 
avail^le  abroaid,  but  not  produced  here,  the  duty  would  be  waived. 
The  Cx)vernment  agencies  concerned  with  these  matters  haye  had  a 
hard  time  coming  up  with  the  specifjbjanguage  to  determi.ne  how 
this  judgment.would  be  made  in  indivlau^l^ cases. 

'  MR.  TATE:  The  next  person  who  will  make  a  presentation's  Dr. 
John  S.  Clayton,  who  will  talk  on  inte^ational  freedom  of  — 
information  exchange.  .  V- 


i 
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MR.  CLAYTON:  I  am  John  Clayton,  a  citizen  of  the  United  St^s 
of  America.  May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  afforded  me  to  present  a  suggestion  and  idea. 

The  American  society  and  the  American  strength  were  formed 
not  only  through  the  immigration  of  peoples  but  through  the 
immigration  of  ideas.  Both  people  and  ideas  were  foreign  until  we 
made  them  our  own — American.  This  is  our  heritage — the  creation  of 
a  society  open  to  the  ideas  and  the  contributions  of  the  world,  we 
must  continue  to  build  upon  that  heritage.  To  contribute  toward  that 
endeavor,  I  should  Jike  to  propose  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  offer  to  the  countries  of  the  world  the  unrestricted 
use  of  a  dedicated  UHF  channel  to  present  their  views,  culture^ 
priorities,  and  opinions  to  the  American  people,,  so  that  w^  may  have 
a  better  understanding  of  how  they  perceive  .themselves  and  the* 
world,  in  which  we  live  together.  Let  us  listen  to  them. 
\  '  • 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  who  will  feel  that  the  American 
people  n^ed  to  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  foreign  opinion, 
propaganday  lies,  distortions,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  the  truth.  I  think 
we  canuJo  no  better  th^n  follow,  ih  Such  matters,  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  might  well  have  been  referring  to  television, 
but  was,  in^fact,  referring  to  the  medium  of  his  day — the  book — when 
he  wrote,  *"lf  ifbe  false  in  its  facts,  disprove  them;  if  false  in  its 
reason ing;4'efu'te  it;  but  for  God's  sake,  Jet  us  listen  to  both  sides."' 
The  qi^stion  is,  are  we,  the  American  people,  willing  to  hear  both 
sides?  Or,  perhaps  more  precisely, 4re  the  gatekeepers  and 
representatrves  of  the  American  people  willing  for  us  to  hear  both, 
sides?  '  '    '  >  .  . 

TViat  there  are  rkks  in  allowing  others  to^'address  oi|r  people 
without  restriction  is  self-evident.  We  can  be  misled,  fooled,  our^ 
passions  aroused.  We  are  human.  Lei  us  be  clear  about  the  nature  of 
the  risJ<.  We  are  not  proposing  to  trust  others.  We  are  proposing  to 
trust  ourselves.  Long  ago  the  Greek  leader,  Pericles,  understood  the 
requirements  of  a  free  society  when  he  contrasted  the  restrictions  \ 
placed  upeiyforeigners  in  Sparta  to  the  open  society  of  Athens  where, 
as  he  said,  "We  trust  less  in  system  than  in  the  native  integrity  of  ouf 
people."  Of  course,,  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,,  trust  is  very  rare; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  nationals  from  other  countries  find  it  ^ 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  practice  what  we  preach.  They  scoff  at  our 
claim  to  free  expression  as  a  fiction,  protesting  that  our  news  and  our 
views  are  carefully  tailored  to  disguise  the  truth  from  the  public. 

Strong  argument  for  providing  a  public,  unrestricted  televisipn 
channel  for  the  presentation  of  national  viewpoiii(§  other  thah  our 
own  is  that  it  will  represent  dramatic,,  ea?ily  uneferstood,  and 
irrefutable  evidence  of  the  American  qpmmitnient  to  freedom.  Its 
emphatic  statement  will  be  that  we  do,,  in  facf  practice  what  \Ve. 
preach;  that  we  are  unafraid;  that  we  trust  ourselves.  To  do  jhrs,  .1  * 
would  propose  the  following:  ^  ^ 

1)  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  make -it  possible  for' 
everyone -who  owns  a  television  set  in  the  United" States  to  ,bave 
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access  to  a  channel  that  carries  whatever  message  or  content  other 
nations  wish  to  make  available  to  the  American  people; 

2)  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  offer  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  unrestricted  use,  so  far     content  \l  concerned,  of  these 
channels,  so  that  they  may  present  their  views,  opinions,  culture,  ^ 
counsel,  advice,  observations,  experiences,  or  criticisms  without 

,  modification  or  censorship  by  any  agency,  public  or  private,  of  the 
United  States; 

3)  that  the  use  of  these  channels  be  available  to'Jthe  legal 
representatives  of  any  nation  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  United 
Natibnk,  without  regard  to  diplomatic  recognition  by  the -United 
States,  and  without  regard  to  our  judgment  as  to  whether  that 
representation  is  salutary  or  pernicious; 

4)  That  wiN|m)vide  such  access  even  if  a  state  of  war^exists 
between  us.  In  the^elief  that  the  nriore  severe  the  stress,  the  more 
important  it  will  be  to  hear  and  to  understand  opposing  points  of 
view;  . 

5) -  th^t  use  of  the  channel,  or  channels,  be  restricted  only  by  the 
availability  of  time  and  the  need  to  prpvide  equitable  opportunity  to 
all  nations;'and  - 

6)  that  an  appropriate  commission  be  appointed  by  the  President 
*  *r*  of  the  United  States  and  funded  by  the  Congress  to  achieve  these  , 

objectives. 

This  is  not  the  forum  for  an  examination  of  detail.  Rather,  1 
believe  it  is  our  role  to  consider  what  recommendations  and  what 
policies'. we  wquld  like  to  endorse  consideration  by  those  who  bear 
the  responsibility  for  transforming  the  American  dream  into  an 
American  reality.  In  presenting  this  idea  it  is  my  hope  that  those  of 
'   you  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  dissemination 
^  of  the  hopes  and  drea^ms^and  experiences  of  all  mankind  will  find  in 

/         .  this  small  propossHome  contribution  toward  your  endeavor,  and  that 
/  this  Conference  wiJI  recommend  its  approval  and  suppoh.  Thank, 

you. 

J  ■  '  f  MR. TATE:  The  next  presenter  is  Dorothy  Shields,  who  will 
\^  discuss  service  to  labor.  .    ^  - 


Statement  of  Dorothy  Shields  MRS.  SHIELDS:  My  name  is  Dor<jthy  Shields,  and  Tm  the  ^ 

' "    1  ^       ^  -  assistant  director  of  the, Department  of  Education  of  the  American  r 

.  .  Federation  of  labor  and*  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations*  On  "  ^t* 

behStf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  its  members,  and  their  families,  I  appreciate  ^ 
^     the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  open  hearings  before  NClIS 
'  *   '  during  this  Wbite  House  Conference.  The° labor  movement  in  this  ^ 

^    country  has  iang  been  an  advocate  of  the  free  public  libral^y  in  the* 
commtinities  of  tjh's  Nation.  Indeed,  we've  a  proud  hi,story  and  ' 
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consistent  record  of  support  and  testimony  for  library  funding  and 
uate  budgets  in  ainnost  every  community  in  the  country. 


Our  concern  and  support  for  the  community  public  library 
parallel  our  ongoing  struggle  to  achieve  free,  quality  public  education 
for  all  Americans.  In  the  early  establishment  of  the  public  library, 
Ubor  envisioned  the  continuing  educational  opportunities  for  all  its 
members^ — children,  and  adults  together.  Jn  1926,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  convention,  called  attention  to*.the  necessity 
of  the  iridispensable  cooperation  of  librarians  to  assist  unions  in  their 
educational  work,  parjkfularly  in  the  field  of  adult  educ^tion,wThe 
AFL  recommended  tHat  unions  everywhere  Seek  the- friendly  aid  of 
librarians  and  that'thje  American  Library  Association  be  kept  advised 
of  our  neects  and  plans.  We  would  have  to  say  that  we  have  had 
mixed  success  with  our  hopes  and  plans  in  this  regard. 

4    Labor's  stake  in^the  public  library  system. is  both  individual  and 
institutional.  Indeed,  labor's  stake  is  an  equity  interest.  Union 
members  have  a  stake  as  workers,  taxpayers,  parents,  citizens,  and 
members^.  Umons  themselves  have  a  stake  as  educators  and 
advocates  for  social  reform  and  as  partners  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  Our  findings  indicate  that  libraries  suffer  from 
misconceptions  and  lack  of  information  about  both  roles.  We  are 
here  today  tdlat^^mpt  to  alleviate  that  condition  and  to  promote  a 
closer  workinjTelationship  between  two  institutions  important  to  the, 
lives  of  working  people. 

Our  menrbers,  as  parents,  look  to  the  public  libraries  as  a 
repository  of  ricty:i^urce  material  for  their  youngsters  to  use, 
particularly  witnspecial  school  assignments.  At  the  AFL-CIO  we  have 
a  special  school  program  under  way  to  introduce  the  study  of  labor 
into  the  curriculum  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  We  hope 
that  the -public  library  will  be  the  added  dimension  to  complement 
the  efforts  underway  in  the  classroom. 

By  resource  rpaterial  on  labor,  we  are  not  only  talking  about 
bulletms  published  by  Ihe  Department  of  labor,  as  important  as  they 
may. be. 'We  are  also  talking  about  materials  that  reflecfthe 
contribution  of  the  laboring  man  to  the  development  of  democracy, 
to  music  and  literature,  to  the  progressive  social  legislation  for  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  workers  and  their  families.  We  are 
talking  about  resourced  that  illustrate  the  partnership  of  labor  and 
management  in  the- settling  of  thousands  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  peacefully  rather  than  resources  that  just  illustrate  those 
disputes  that  have  reached  an  impasse. 

We  are  asking  that  the  contributions' of  the  working  men  and 
women  in  tfieir  unions  for  the  development  of.  this  country  be  given  a 
fair  and  balanced  representation  in  the  collections  and  programs  of 
"the  public  library.  .Yt)u  may  have  assumed  that  this  was  the  Ccise. 
Unfortunately,  we  h^ve  evidence  that  it'&  far  from  trufe^;^lthou|h 
there  has  bjeen  exceptional  service  rendered  by  such  ^at  institutions 
as  the  public  Mljraries  of  New  York,'D^roit,  and 'Minneapolis,  to  cite 


In'l926,  the  AFL  suggested  that  we  keep  the  AmeriGan  Library 
Association  (ALA)  aware  of  our  concerns,  and  we  have  worked 
closely  with  ALA  through  the  years.  In  1945,  we  formalized  ouf 
relationship  with  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library 
Services  to  Labor,  composed  of  cihion  members  and  professional 
librarians  appointed  by  their  respective  sponsoring  organizations.  This 
committee  has  vyorked  effectively,  proviciing  and  pnomOting  services 
to  labor  through  publication  of  newsletters,  bibliographies,  labor 
program^,  andjDccasional  surveys  on  library  services  to  fabor. 

In  1 976,  the  most  recent  survey  was  conducted  among  public , 
libraries  located  Jn  communities  of  more  than  10,000  people  and 
having  a  central  labor  council.  I  will  attach  a  full  report  of  that  survey 
to  this  paper.  It  is  still  relevant  today..  However,  I  wish  to  highlight 
some  particular  findings  that  we  found  very  disturbing.  Attitudihal 
factors  indicated  that  many  libraries  mistrust  unions,  and  dismiss 
them  as  valid  consumer  groups — 13.6  million  members 
notwithstanding.  This  was  indicated  by  one  particular  comment,  and 
'  was  echoed  in  m^ny  others:  "Ask  union  members  to  cheCk  books 
out,  not  5^al  thetn." 

Another  public  librarian  stated:  "UpibnsWill  ruin  the  United 
States.  This  library  does  not  wish  to  assist  in  our'Countr^s  downfalL^' 
Several  librarians  suggested  purchasing  high  interest,  low  vocabulary 
or  literacy  materials  for  uniora  membership,  attesting  Jo  their 
assumption  that  union  meml|ers  have  reading  problem^nd  ignoring 
the  reality  of  the  educational  levelj^of  the  average  unron  meh^ber  , 
tod^y— high  school  graduate  fnd  abov^.  It  is  very  difficult  to  repair 
and  maintain  modern  equipment  and  machinery,  or  fly  a  747  to 
Paris,  and  npt  beuable  to'read.  Me^y  librarians  went  out  of  their  way 
to  Indigate  that  basic  if^formation  about  union  organizing  should  he 
excluded  from  tiie  public  lib^ry.  I  can't  imagine  how  a  student  is  to 
study  the  struggle  of  the  migrant  farm  worker  to  gain  equity-ilMhis 
economy  jn  such  'a  library.  - 
^  '  ■  , 

The  survey  was  significant  to  us.  We,  therefore,  cannot  assume 
that  libraries  recognize  labor's  contribution  without  further  assistance, 
education,  and  in-service  training.  Moreover,  they  must  have  the 
cooperatiQn  and  support  of  the  local  unions  in  their  area. 
Specifically,  we  woald  like  to  see  labor,  alpng  with  other  consumer 
groups'/  represented  on  library  trustee  boards  in  recognition  of  their 
role  in  the  c?ommunity.     /  ' 

'    We  ask  for  a  balanced  presentatior^of  tKe  contribution  of  the 
labor  movement  in  the  library  collections,  anid  not  necessarily 
confined  to  .the  history  or  business  section,  j 

We  ask  that  local  librarians  have. the  necessary  technical 
jnformation'and  economic  dafa  to  provide  help  for  unions  in  their 
collective  bargaining  research  effort^s,  or  to  make  such  data, available 
to  them  through  regional  library  facilities. 

We  ask  that  librarians  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  composition  of  the 
American  labor. movemept  and  djscard  their  caricature  impression  of 


.working  people,  a  caricature  no  more  valid  than  that  of  the  typical 
librarian. 

We  ask  that  public  librarians  be  impartial  in  their  '  - 

labor-management  judgments  when  selecting  materials  for  their 
libraries,  as  in  the  case  of  books  about  organizing. 

We  ask  that  public  librarians  work  with  unidn  members  and 
their  families,  who  are  major  consumers  of  library  services.  We,  in 
turn,  shall  encourage  our  members  to  continue  to  b^nthusiastic 
advocates  for  the  public  support  so  desperately  needeet  for  liJ^rarieS  to 
fulfill  their  educational  services  for  all  our  citizens. . 

MR.  TATE:  We  will  hear  next  from  Mr.  Robert  Stueart,  who  will 
testify  in  place  of  another  person  who  could  not  be  present. » 


MR.  STUEART:  I'm  Robert  Stueart,  and  I  am  an  alternate  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  1  would  like  to  summarize  for  the  record 
the  findings  of  a  research  study  conducted  by, the  faculty  members  of 
.  the  Simmons  College  Sqhool  of  Library  and  Information  Science  and 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Office  of  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources.  This  is  a  survey  into  the  everyday  information 
needs  of  New  England  residents. 

These  information  needs  relate  to* occupational  and  *  x 
"  non-occupational  situations  in  which  residents  made  decisions;  ♦ 
sought  answers,  or  clarified  or  splved  problems.  As  a  result  of  thi5^ 
probing  of  individual  situations,  the  data  for  this  survey  provide 
msights  into  the.behav'ior  of  information  seeke.rs,  sources  consulted,  , 
perceived  level  of  satisfaction  with  source  providers,  institutional  and 
environmental  barriers  to  elective  information  seeking,  and  reasons 
for  use  and  non-use  of  libraries.     ^     ,  •     *  , 

»  » 

The  six  New  England  States  vary  greatly  in  terms'of  residential 

sites,  socioeconomic  statift,", and  availability  of  information  sources.  . 

By  providing  the  insights  into  a, Variety  of  information  situations, 

information-seeking  strategies  and  barrieps^countered  in  the  search 

for  information,  a  study  of  New  tngla^Vid  has  relevance  for  other  parts 

of  the  United  States.  This  study  is  the  first  to  examine  information 

need%  of  adult  citizens  on  a  regional  cu;  rriiltistate'  level.  It  places 

library  use'  in  the  context  of  specific  situations  and  details  the  range 

of  other  sources  consulted  in  the  search  for  information. 

,\ 

"     »  »  <^ 
Individuals  from  2,400  households  were  interviewed  by  i 

telep|ione.  These  interviews  probed  work  and  nonwork^itu'ations  and 

respondents  were  asked  to  explain  recent  situations  in  which  they, 

had  sought  information  in  the  past  month  or  so.^The  interviews^ 

resulted  in  the  mention  of  more  than  3,500  situations,  both  work  and* 

nonwork.  The  most  frequently  q^ntioned  situation  related  to 

consumer  issues,  job-related  issues,  housing  arid  household-  \  ^ 

maintenance,  education  and  schooling,  money  matters,  recreation,  '  ' 

and  health.  These  accounted  for  74  percent.  ,  ^ 


When  categorized  into  areas  according  to  the  themes  specified 
for  this  Conference,  73  percent  of  the  information  needs  related  to 
the  theme, of  meeting  perS9nal  needs,  while  fqur  percent  related  to 
the  enhancement  of  lifeffong  learning,  20  percent  related  tc^  improving  ^ 
'  organizations  and  the  professions,  and  two  percent  related  -to 
effectively  governing  society.  '  ^ 

Respondents  were  also  given  a  list  of  source  providers  and  asked 
to  select  those^which  they  used,  or  were  in  the  process  of  consulting, 
to  resolve  their  information  needs.  The  most^^frequent  sources 
consylted,  ot:her  than  on^'s  own  experience,  were  a  friend,  a  relative, 
or  a  neighbor;  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  book;  someone  in  a  store, 
comparfy,  or  business;  a  co-worker;  or  a  professional  person,  such  as 
a 'lawyer  or  doctor.  Libraries  we're  listed  ninth  in  the  order  of 
information  source  providers  cdnsulted,  and  they  accounted  fo^bout 
17  percent  of  the  total  situations  mentioned.  ^  ^ 

RespOnd^ents  were  asked  finally 'to  specify  why  they  used  the 
library  for  the  situation.  Some  87  per<;ent  of  ^those  using  libraties'  did 
so  based  on  their  perceptions  that  libraries  held  materials  relevant  to-  ' 
resolution  of  their  problems.  For  those  situations  in  which  libraries 
were  not  listed, as  information  sources  consulted,  survey  respondents 
were  asked  why  nott  The  most  often  mentioned  reasons  were:  "didn't 
need  libraries,"  "didn't  think  libraries  could  help,"  "had  enough 
information  from  other  sources,"  "didn't  occur  to  the  information 
seeker,"  and  "past  experience  in  failing  to  find  what  was  needed, 
and  wanted, in  the  library."  These  reasons  accoutited  for  76  percent 
of  the  total  library  non-use  situations. 

A  final  report,  which  is  a  much  more  detailed  analysis,  will  be 
available  in-the  Spring  of  1980,  and  I  have  copies  of  the  summa<y 
^   report  for  the  panel.       ^  -  ^  * 


MR.  TATE:  The  nej^t^erson  to  make  a  presentation  is  Lois  Anp, 
Colaianni.  \ 


^Statement  of  Lois  Ann  Cplaianni  MS.  CbLAIANiNI:  My  name  is  Lois  Ann  Colaianni,^nd  I  am  the 
y     (  ^  •  director  of  libraries  at  Ihe  Cedars-Sinai^Medical  Center  in  Los  • 

Angeles,  California.  I  am  also,  president  of  the 'Medical  Library 
^    Association,  which  has  a  membership  of  more  than  5,000  health 
^"^^"^^sciences  libraries  and  librarians.  Today,  l  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  . 
this  associations. 

The  Medical  Library  Association  (MLA)  shares  with  other  library, 
associations  a  concern  about  the  future  of  infoj;ipafiorr^^      in  the 
United  States.  It-recognizes  the' potential  of  this  Conference  to 
promote  our  common  goal  of  providing  for  the  information  needs  of 
our  citiacns.  Many  health  sciences  librarians  already  have  contributed 
to  the^work'of  this  Conference  by  actively  participating  in  jhe^ 
.pre-Conferences  in  their  home  States.  In  addition  to  these  individual 
contributions,  the  MLA  has  prepared  a  position  statement  concerning 
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issues -which  we  betieve  tojbe  of  extreme  iqpportance.  At  this  time,  I 
woulcl  like  to  call  your  atteWion  to  the  association's 
recommendations.  \  - 

4 

% 

Our  first  recommendation  concerns  access  to  information.  MLA 
supports  improved  access  to  ^information!  Our  particular  interest  is 
improved  access  by  professionals  and  the  public  to  h^lth 
information.  We  urge  the  inclusion  of  funds  for  information'services 

facilities  in  all  appropriate  legislation,  and'we  also  encodrage  the 
expa^(;ision  o/ existing  library  legislation  to  jntl^fle^health  sciences 
s.  The  growing  demands  from  health  professhmals,  patients, 
^e  public  for  information  anjl  education,  couplea  witf^the  rise 
ok,  journal,  and  audio-visual  cpsts,^have  placed  a  tr^endous 
mancial  strain  on  health  sciences  libraries.  Past  legislation  has  not 
always  included  provisions  for  information  seryi^es  to  support  neW 
programs  in  the  health  field,  nor  have  resources  been  available  to 

pfqvide  adequate  information  for  the  fullest  jDeaefit^to  all  people.  

t   ,  _^  ^ 

'  ^  '   Our  second  recommendation  relate?  to  resource-sharing.  MLA 
supports  the  development  of  networks  whi^h  include  all  types  of 
libraries.  Health  sciences  libraries,  because  of  their  experience  with 

'  the* national  medic^  library  network,  ^re  oriented  to  participating  in 
resource-sharihg  programs.  It  is  not  possible  fc^r  ariy  one  library, 
whether  in  the  health  silences  or  any  other  subject*a?eaf  to  meet  \ 
ever/user  need 'from  its  own  resources.  Health  sciences  library^ 
resources  must  iJe^neluded  in  jzooperative  libr-ary  efforts'  in  order  for 
these  programs  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  their  users. 

Third,  we  are  concerned  about  outreach  prbgVams^  MLA  supports 
outreach  or  extension  programs  that  will  bring  health  information 
services  tp'those  who  are  now  isolated  by  socioeconomic,  cuftural, 
or  geographic  barriers.  There  is*a  critrcal  nd'ed  lor  current  information 
in  the  inner  city  areas,,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  regions  in  which  46 
percent  of  this  country's  hospitals  are  located. 

'  Our  last  recommendation  relates  to  continuing  education.*  MLA 
supports  innovati9n  in  and  expansion  of  educational  opportunities 
"  which  enable  librarians  to  take  full  advantage  of  new  technologies 
-  'and  information  management  methods.  If  librarians  are  to  provide  the. 
quality  of  servicfegi^ecessary  for  today's  citizens  and  their  informatiorj, 
needs,  they  must  continually  update  their  professional  skills.  The 
pace  of  new  developments  in  the  field  of  information  services 
requires  that  educationaj  opportunities  be  made  widely  available  to 
librarians  through  a^l  stages  of  their  careers. 

\  have  summarized  for  you  the  /VlLA's  position  statement,  which 
was  mailed  to  all  official  delegates,  and  I  have  qj(tra  copies  for  those 
who  wishi  them.  ,  .  \ 

MR'.  TATE:  We  would  next  like  to  hear  testimony  from,  Sophie 
Mitrisin.  v  .  • 
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•MS.  MITRISIN:  My  name  is  Sophie  Mftrisin,  and  I  earn  my  living 
by  working  in  a  library.  Since  I  work  alone,  I  do  everything  that  has 
to  be  done  in  a  library,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  increase  my 
responsibilities  nor  my  du^^. 

-A  composite  statement  from  two  library  texts,  both  dated  19^0, 
reads,i"Librarianship  is  a  (falling  that  devotes  itself  to  bringing  l^oks  r 
interne  common  life  of  the  ^Id.  Through  guidance  and  stim'ulation.^ 
of  reading,  libra'rianship  aims  to  promote  an  enlightened  citizenship 
and  enriched  personal  lives.  To  bulwark  and  extend  individual 
reading,  there  must  be  individual  possession  of  books.  Ov^nership  of 
books'has  unendirig-ffiiplications  and  possibilities.  It  may  reveal, 
unsuspected  tastes,  or  stimulate  unrealized  capabilijjes.  It  will  surdy 
deepen  and  stabilize';  in  any  household,  the  intangjble  elements  o(  . 
cultur^:  Books  are  the  mpst^interesting  and  distinguished  accessories 
of  any  home.  They  give  a  home  character  and  meaning." 

/This  eloquent  statement  addresses  the  potentials  of  book 
ownership.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  presentation  to  suggest  even  • 
remotely  that  librarians  and  libraries  should  engage  in  selling  books 
or  engage  in  other  commercial  enterprises  dealing  with  the 
development  of  personal  libraries.  Libraries  are  defined  as  places  for 
the  retention  of  books  to  be  used  for  study  or  reading  and  not  for 
^sale. 


If  librarianl'have  neglected  to  encourage  the  individual 
possession  of  books,  the  neglect  can  be  regarded  as  indigenous  to  the 
nature  of  librarianship.  Book  ownership  involves  a  substantial 
exchange  of  money — customers  persuaded  to  spend  some  of  their  ^ 
money  on  books,  and  the  equipment  to  house  and  maintain  them.^ 
'Librarians  see  their  monetary  decisions  as  being  confined  to  the    '  ^ 
needs  of  the  collection  Under  their  care— a  collecjLon  maintained  for 
use,  not  for  sale,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  readers,  jlcholars, 
students,  borrowers,  or  patrons.  They^do  not  recDgniZe  customers,  or 
purchasers,  or  even  clients,  as  descriptive  of  a  public  that  calls  upOn 
their  services.  ( 

Librarians  are.notoripusly  uneasy  in  the  exchange  of  money 
jetween  themselves  and'their  patrons.  They  recognize  the  usefulness 
6f  money.  They  know  its  negative  aspeqts,  as  a  punitive  measure 
sugh  a§  fines,  to  discourage 'the  misuse  of  library  property  and  the  ^ 
infringement  of  library  rules. -They  know  its  usefulness  as  an 
^exclusionary  measure  in  the  form  of  registration  fees  to  limit  library 
use.  While  librarians  are  well  aware  of  the  costs  involved^n  the 
maintenance  of  even^  modest  library  collection,  they  are  not 
equipped  by  inclmation^or  definition  to  move  easily  in  the  business 
of  book  selling.  They  see  themselves  as  being  required  to  provide  a  ^ 
maxin^um  of^ervice  at  a  minimum  outlay  of  public  money,  and  they 
find  it  uncongenial  to  talk  realistically  to  their  patrons  abou|the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  personal  library.  ^ '  °  ^ 

^    Librarians  have  directed  their  efforts  toward  the  stimulation  of 
reading,  the  pleasure  of  reading,  the  benefits  of  reading,  even  the 
/lecessity  of  reading.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  people  who  buy  books 
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read  therrl^  Book*  readers  are  reported  to  be  an  affluent,  well-educated 
group  who  like  to  loiter  in  bookshops.  There  are  those  practical 
people  who  buy  a  book,  go  home,  and  read  it  the  same  night,  and 
place  it  on  their  shelf  wherejt  fill^  up  space.  There  are  other  less 
realistk  accuniulators  who  put  a  newly  bought  book  on  the  shelf, 
where  it  must  wait  two  or  three  years  to  be  read.  In  either  case,  2Q  or 
30  years  of  book  buying  and  reading  is  apt  to  result  in  an  impressive 
accumulation  of  books  which  Kave  implications  and  possibilities  as  a 
resource  for  the  geographic  and  intellectual  community. 


Separate  from  the  problem  of  reading  ancl^^sorbing  the 
information  and  knowledge  that  a. collection  of  this  kind  represents, 
the  owner  has  had  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  selec-tion, 
acquisition,  arrangement,  organization,  the  possibilities  of  insurance 
costs,  tax  deductions,  periodic  disposal  of  excess  books*,  and 
•eventually  the  disposition  of  a  personal  collection^ 

MR  TAJE:*Mis\  Mitrisin,  your  time  is  up.  Would  you  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion,  please?  ^  *  '  ^ 

MS.  MITRISJN:  I  described  further  in  my  wrijj^  stajteijient  the 
problems,  the  Datrons,  the  programs, 'and  the  eventual  product  that 
could  be  exp^ted  from  the  encouragement  of  personal  book 
ownership  by  the  profi^^al -library  comm'unity.  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  focus7our  attention  on  this  problem  which  has  . 
engaged  me  for  som^  time.   ^  \  '  '  • 

•MR.  TATE:  The  next  presenter  v^ill  be  James  E.  Crayton. 


MR.  CRAYTON:  My  n^me  is  James*  Craytpn.  I'm  an  alternaj^ 
from  the  State  of  California.  I  b^ve, submitted  a  paper  entitled  "Public 
St^ement  Regarding  Concern^pf  the  California  Black  Delegates  and 
Afiernates."  It  is,  hovv,ever,  also  a- statement  of  concern  of  the 
California  Librarians^Black  Caucus  of  the  California  Library 
Association.  ^ 

Both  groups  support  the  Calffornia  position ^ich  will  be,  or  has 
been,  presented  at  one  of  the  open  hearings.  We  also  support  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the^Natlonal  Library  Commission  that  w-ill 
work  tovyard  implementation  of  the  National  Library  Act.  We*  reaffirm 
ihe  American  tradition  of  a  free  and  open  institution  for  information 
and  education— namely,  the  public  library.  We  also  believe  that 
libraries  are  obligated  to  reach  out  to  the  unserved  and  underserved. 

* 

.  As  we  look  at  the  state  of  library  and  information  services  on'a 
nationwide  basi?  and  propose  guidelines  and  set  priorities  for  the 
development  of  library  services  for  generations  to  come,  I,  as  a 
Representative  .of  the  California  delegation  and  the  California 
Librarians'  Black  Caycus,  would  like  to  call  attention ^to  the  needs  of 
the  black  community, These  needs  are  often  shared  with  others,  but 
are  more  concentrated  in  the  black  portion  of  the  population,  for  we 
are  often  more  than  one  minority.  We  are  sometimes  the  elderly,  the  - 
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persons  existing  at  poverty  levels,  the  unemployed,  the  semi-literate;, 
the  shut-in,vthe  handicapped.  We  are,  too,  the  regular  library  user, 
the  mid-income  taxpayer,  and  the  community  model  citizen. 


0^^ 


Library  service  must  appe'al,  and  relate,  to  all  aspects  of  black 
society,  but  focus  particularly  op  the  under-served.  Sd'metimes 
libraries  in  the  black  community  may  be  underutilized.  Attitude' of 
staff,  content  of  collection,  programs  offered,  and  hours  of  operation 
may  be  at  fault.  Libraries,  because  of  their  governmental  affiliation, 
are  sometimes  warily  vfewed  by  the  black  comm^/flity.  Every  effort 
should  be  r»ade  to  include  black  community  representation  in  the 
operation^and  decisionmaking  of  the  library.  Some  administrators 

-  have  statect  that  the  cost  for  Operation  of  outreach  services  must  be  . 

I  weighed  against  basic  services,  but  they  do  this  without  providing 
basic serviceri  contend  that  outreach  services  ar^ basic  services.  Af 
,part  of  the  citizen  involvement  in  libraries,  black  citizens  should  b 
included  in  decisions  on  what  should  be  offered  m  partix:ular 

»' libraries.  This  means  that  the  attitudes  of  library,  administrators  mubt  ' 

"rhange^ — — — -  ^  ^  — ^  -  * 
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^Wfiat  are  the  needs  of  the  black  confimunity?  These  needs  should 
\^  "be  entertained  at  this  Conference.  Furthermore,  the'needs  should  be  ' 

ascertained  from  within  the  black'^communftv.  To  do  so,  lay  people 
^    of  the, respective  communities  must  be  involved  jn  decisionmaking. 

'    *     In  addition,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  thatjibraries 
are  kept  free,  accessiWfi^^^J  open,^arid  that  user  requirements- are 

'    minimized  and  no  feesrfg  s^'pe  charged.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  mor«e  than  ev>^s?bfnputerized  informatiqn  systems,, 
•which  are  expensive,  are  d^evgloped  andi^'e  cost  is  passed  along  to  ^, 
the  user.  This  has  the  potentf^  of  forming  an  information  elite  based. ' 
on  the  a|)ility  to  pay..  ,  - 

nSp^lturarccrntribution'of  blaA-^^  p  * 

"recogrftzed^s  a  vitat  part  and 'way  ot  iTfe.'  Fuwds.for  collection  / 
development  tareflectthe  baick  contribuiibn56  societ^must  be 
available.  In  many  li'^Wies,^special  f\jf\ds'are  designated  for  local  or 
oral  history  collection.  Rarefy  does  thfs  indud^  records  of  the  jDlack 
community,  whtcf^  exists  as*  apart  of  the  la?ger  colTimOnity  bul  m^ay 
•h^ve  developed  quite  differ|ntly  from 'it,^^  .  '  ^      '     .  *  * 

^"  Youth  a.nd  children  are  our  future..  Careful  and  special  ■ . 
consideration  must  be  given  to  them.  In  summary,  many  o^the  needs 
6f  black  Americans  are  the  same  as  these  of  the  majority  and  other 
minorities/There  is  an  urging," however,  in" the  black  community  to 
make  the  librartes  relevant  to  the  immediate  and  Tpng-r^ge  needs  of 
its  citizens.  Thelibrary,  on  the  other  hand^  is  the  most  likely  ' 
institution^  to  P5;pvid,e  thi^  knowledge.  Otitreach  service  and  basic  ^ 
^rvice  are  one  and  the  same,  and  should  be  maintaiVied  and 
^     adequately  supported  as  a  national  policy  by  this-Confer&hce. 

MR.  TAT.E:  The~  next  presenter  is  David  Cohen. 
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MR.  COHEN:  I  am  David  Cohen,  rm  wearing  two  h^ts.  I 
coordinate  the  Ethnic  Materials  Information  Task  Vorce  for  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  I'm  ap  official  observer.for 
Queens  College  for  the  City  University  of  New  York.  In! that*  capacity, 
I  direct  a  minority  fellowship  program;  anct  we  are  now  havjj^ig  bur 
fourth  institute  on  ethnicity  and  librarianship,  which  I  want  to  talk 
about.  '  ( 

\  have  already  filed  a  statement  which  contains  som'e 
recommendations  for  legislation  which  would  deal  s'pecifically  with 
the  question  of  materials  and  services  in. public  libraries  for  ethnic 
groups.  We  feel  the  need  for  making  this  statement,  because  we 
thought  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  task  force  dealing  with  ethnic 
grbups  set  up  by  NCLIS.  Apparently  it  was  never  finalized,  although 
there  was  still  some  talk  about  having  some  additional  input. 
Librarianship  is  closely  related  to  ethnicity,  in  that  it  intends^to  serve 
all  tfie  people  in  the  community  and  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
reach  all  the  ethnic  groups  in  the  library  orbit.  It  is  also  incumbent  on 
this  Conference  to  deal  with-the-positivieTaspects  of  ethnicity  in 
developing  a  national  putlook  on  libraries  which  makes  service  to 
ethnic  groups  a  substantial  part  of 'any  library  program,  not  simply  a 
special  feature  added  to  meet  prevailing,  or  persistent  current 
dernands. 

This  Conference  should  also  consider  what  must  be  done' 
through  library  agencies  to  combat  racism  and  sexism.  It  must 
examine  ways  in  whith  libraries  c^ln  support^ethnic  minorities  in  our 
country  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  prejudice,  stereotyping,  and 
discrimination,  especially  in  print  and  nonprint  media.  We  have 
nrfade  considerable  progress  since  Philip  Roth,  in  his  Goodbye 
Columbus;  described  the  scene  in-we  library  where  the  librarian  is 
perplexed  oj;  uncejtain -qf  what  to  do  when  a  young  black  boy  walks 
in.  Consider  that  in  1968,  the  National  Commission  on  Civil,  *  v 
Disorders  reported  that  black  students  lacked  motivation  because 
learning  materials  available  to-fhem  at  that  time  had  little  or*no 
relevance. 

Prpgress  is  relative.  When  J  get  off  the  subway  on  42nd  Street 
arid  5th  Avenue,  I  go  by  the  New  York  Pubfic  Library.  On  Thursdays 
it  is  closed.  In  addition,  the  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  library 
have  been  seriously  reduced  in  hours.  I  think  that  thal's  typical  not 
only  of  New  York  but  of  the  great  ^rban  centers  in  America-,^  and 
that's  something  NCLIS  must  try  to  deal  with.'  * 

You  may  say  it  requires  money  to  reverse  this  disastrous  trend, 
but  I  think  you  have  to  think  in  terms,  first,  of  what  this  crisis  means 
to  the  people  who  want  to  use  the  library.  Those* are  the  potential 
ers  and  non-users,  and  those 'are  the  people^  we  want  to  reach.  If 
e're  reducing  the  hours  of  the  Tompkins  Square  Library  on  the  East 
ide  from  89  hours  to  29,  how  in  the  world  can  we  ^ay  that  this  Is 
service  to  minority  groups  i'n  that  area?  . 

The  Brooklyn  Public  library  has  set  up  a  Spanish  Information 
Center.  It  is  funded  under  LSCA,  and^recently  it  needed  another 
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professional  with  Hispanic  background,  but  there  was  no  one 
fTrfh    rii  underscores  the  need  for  further  training  and 

further  fellowship  programs,  which  have  been  seriously  cut  in  the 
,  present  budget.  I  urge  NCLIS  to  see  what  they  can  do  about  that. 

Some  years  ago  a  reporter  visited  the  ElmhurSt  Central  Hospital 
and  discovered  that  the  patients  represented  20  different  languages 
Subsequently  the  hospital  developed  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  dial " 
With  those  different  languages.  The  public  library  should  be  in  a 
.    position  to  do  likewise.  During  my  professional  life  we've  reached 

•  aboyt  1 0  to  1 5  percent  of  them,  and  the  report  on  the  New  England 
survey  gives  a  figure  of  15  percent.  Now,  this  hasn't  changed  ' 
materially.  The  Commission  should  see  whal;\an,be  done  to  move 
beyond  that  figure.  Otherwise  all  this  greahalk  aBout  technology  is 
meaningless.  *      -       ^  °'  \ 

ForrP^^T^  California  Ethnic  Services  Task 

Jnlf  Soal  J^every  public  library  Would  be  complete 

_  -'ntegratton-of-^ervtces  to  the  point  where  a  separate  ethnic 

component  IS  not  necessary.  Ideally,  ethnic;  and'ethnic-oriented  staff 
shou  d  exist  at  all  evels  of  the  library  from. top  administration lo" 
.  pages.. Inclusion  of  ethnic  needs  in  the  pUnning  of  programs  and  ' 
~  services  should  be  constant  and  automatic.  All  librafy  staff  should  be 
nteractins.with  the  community,  not  j^jst  designated  outreach  ' 
^  iiDrBnes.  .  *        ^^.^         *■  ' 

.       "  '  ->  ■  •• 

as  ^  .^rnnd^l!^^-'  '""""i  jnjhje -prog(ams  relating  to  English 

as  a-second  language.  I  would  be  interested  to  hear  your 
recommendations  as  to  what  legislation  tbeCommission  might. 
s'c'o'^^rrnguSf ^  present  English 

tn  thk  n^*^°^^^'  ?!  ^^"^^'^^  Government  is  thorough ly^olmitted 
to  this  pfcgram,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  amouQt  of  money 
availab  e  through  the  Office  of  bilingual  Education.  It  is  up  to  us  as  ' 
the  professionals,  to  try  to  develop  bilingual  programs  and  apply 'for 
money  tb  carry  out  those  programs.  The  Commission  should 
.encourage,this,  bul-at  this  point,  we. don't  need  any  special  • 
.legislation;  it's  already  there.  Although  the  fpcus  k  on  classroom     •  - 
instruction,  liJbraries,  both  School" libraries  and  public  libraries  have 
„to  go  to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  say,  ''We'd  like  to 
encourage  bilingual,  and  bicuMheducalion  in  our  district  and  we'd  . 
like.some  of  that  money;  ^ow  do  we^e't  it?"  •.•  ,' 

MR.  TaVe:  Before  the^ext  presentation  I'd  likfe  to  recdnize'^two  S 
persons  m  our  audience.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  >th>Geor&     '  ^ 
legislature  i^ddition  to  my  work  in  education  and  with  libraries  'I  - 
see  one  of  my  colfeagues,  who  is  represent! ng^the  Stat^  ofCeorgia -in 
place  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  I  would  like  to  recognize  ■ 
Representativ£j}aylor,  who  is  a  teacher  and  State  legislator.  I  would 
also  like  to  present  the  chairman  of  thd"  Georgia  State  Board  of  ' 
Edbication,  Roy  Henry.  •  ' 

0 

•  Th^  next  person  to  make  a  presentation  is  Vivian  Balester    '  • 


MS  BALESTERr  My  name  h  Vivian  Baiester.  I'm  a  delegate  from 
Ohio  L  an  attorney  a  law  librarian.  The  matter  I  w.sh  to  bnng 
before  ?ou  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  law  library. 

'•  I  think  that  it  is  an  esser>li^l  and  critical  mfssion  for  this  Nation 
to  have  such  a  national  law  li&rary.  As  a  delegate  to  th.s  Conference, 
an-d  a  participant  in  the  theme  work  group  on  effectively  governmg  . 
our  socie^  I  have  seen  several. different  themes  recur.  One  concerns  ^ 
TeLdom  and  the  equal  opportunity  of  access  to  -^0-^ 
often  this-  isjeflected  in  an  expressed  need  for  equal  access  to  legal  , 
?nformat?^n  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  has  been  another 
con  ^tfent  theme;  it  deals,  with  the  collection  and^preservat.on  of. 
pubH  docOments:  Many  people,  are  eoncerned  t  at      kinds  of 
public  docum;ents  are  not  preserved  m  th.s         V' "I'i^^J 
accessible  to  the  citizenry.  They  are  not  even  truly  accessible  to  the 
HaSers  or  the.  law  enforcers.  This  happens  on  the  local  and  State  . 

level  more  than  On  the'Federal  level.  ' 
-    "   Peop■|e^vant  to  know,  what^heir.laws  are.  They  want  to^knQW 
what  their  regulations  a<e.  They  want  to  know  and  have  access4o 
t^eir  municipal  ordiriances.  feople  are  recognizing  more  and  moLe  , 
tha  thl-r  everyday  lives  are  controlled  by  laws  and  regulations  from 
ainS  oi^erLent,  and  they  do  not  have  acc^sj^^  . 

»  i<;  rnv  contention  that  the  country  needs  a  national  law  library  " 
tocJ   It  to  Sain  and  to  make  acce^ible  all  legal  documents 
which  ^fect  the  lives  of  Americans- so  that  we  can  plan  a  more 
effe<;tive.  social  and.-po-litical  fliture.    .  -  ^  . 

^-  ■  ^  " 

'     It  ha;  also  been  predicted  tliat  we*  will  become  a  less 
materialistic  and  consuming  socie^.  Because  of  this,  it  -s  elt  that 
many  citizens  in  the  near. futa^that  is,  within  the  next  10  or  15  . 
Tarliw  II  be  rpuch  more  interested  in  government  than  they  have 
been  inX  pas^  thus,  they'will  n6ed  effective  access  to  legal  . 
••material   The  reason  I  propose  a  national  law  library.  . s  that  we  do 
^ot  have  any  single  institution  in  this  country  that  i.  charged  with  the 
•responsibmty  of  Collecting  and,  more  importantly  making  accessible 
•  [^all  people,  all  our  legal  documents.  A  nat.onal  law  l.brary  could 

accomplish  ttiis  mission.     ^      -  .  ' 

.  .     We  have,  within  the  Lib;^ry  of  Congres§,  a  tremendous  law 
librarV  probacy  the  greatest'in  the  wprld:  It  is'not,  hovyever  -part  of 

^'  hSra  y  s  miLipnto  collec  every  single  scrap  oi\ega\Jniorn^.^on 
ha     could  It  al?o  has  no  meehaniirn  fdr  mak.ng  these  documents 
Available  to  the.  re^t  of  the  worldtor  tc^he  c'ti-ns  of  t^n.s  coun  ry. 
The  national  law  library  that  I  propose  woyld  do  these  thmgs. 

.    wc^^ld  maintain  biblrograpMc/cOntrol  of-aH  the  'ega'  documenM^^^^^ 
our  coufitrv  wherever  geoeifeted  it  would  make  them  access.bie  to 
Tf..r,TL  r^uttinfe  tLethXr/network  of  law.librar.es  throughout 


the  people  by  putting  togetl" 
thrs  land. 

'       The  model  that  I  fhink.th'.s  library  'cbuld  rgsonably  follow  w6uld 
-be  the  National  Library  of  Medicine.  Thisj 'a  glorious  trtst.tut.cJn^ 
Wh  ch  probably  has  changed  the  jevel  of  n^ed.cal  care  in  thi  , 

.  Country  The  establishment  of  this  Ij^prary  was  authorized  .m  -1956, 
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and  it  has  become  not  ohiy  the  repository,  but  the  actual 
disseminator,  of  rriedical  and  scientific  information  to  the  world.  , 

With  that  as  part  of  the  backgroundU-biake  the  following 
recommendations:  1)  that  the  national  law  library  be  established  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  2)  that  the^^taw  Library  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  be  the-nucleus  for.the  nationaUjav\library;  3)  that 
the  physical  facilities  of  this  library  be  located  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  U.S>Capitol  and  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  serve  these  bodies  as  they  have  been  served  in  the  past; 
and  4)  that  the  Congress  make  findings  and  declare  a  broad  and 
all-iriclusive  policy  for  the  national  law  library,  as  it  found  and 
declared  foV  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  in  1956,  and  as  it  has 
consistently  refined  and  reaffirmed,  since  that  time,  as  set  forth  in  42 
U'S.<5Code,  Section  280b. 

MR.  K^PEL:  Is  the  Bar  Association  planning  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  Congress,  or  has  a  bill  already  been. introduced  by  some  Menrfberv 
of  Congress?  •  . 

-J       MS.  BAbESTER:  I  do  not  know. 

MR:  BURNS:  What  are  law  libraries  doing'to  share  their  . 
materials  with  other  types  of  libraries? 

MS.  BALESTER:  I  don't  think  law  libraries  themselves  havea^ 
duty  to  share  their  materials  with  6ther  libraries,  ^nother  idea  that 
I'm  running  into  in  my  work  group  is  that  publicjlibrar^ies  should 
make  l^gal  materials,  at  least  a  basic  collection]^ailable  to  {heir 
citizens.  Further,  because  legal  materials  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
use,  explicit  in  the. recommendation  is  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
trained  librarian^  on  staff  to  assist  people  in  using  the  legal  majterials 
that  are  available.'lt's  very  difficult  for  pubficJibraries  to  maintain 
..extensive  legal  collections,  but  most  publjc  libraries  should  at  least , 
'  .contain  a  copy  of  the  U.S.  C9de  and  their  own  State  codg,  and 
perhaps  a  set  of  their  ovya  State  court  decisions  witf\^are  digests  for 
access.  '  '  .  *  ^  <  \       ^         L  ' 

MR.  TATE:  The  rVext  pre$?nter  will  be  Roger  f.  Jacobs. 


Statement  of  Rolger  F*  Jacobs 


m\.  JACOB^  My  name  is  Roger  F.  Jacobs.  I'm  a  law  libVarian.  I 
have  served  in  that  capacity  at  the  University  of  Detroit,  the 
University  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  Southern  Illinois  University, 
C^rbondale?  j'm^^jformer  member  of  the-Executive  Board  of  the 
AtTierican'ASjq^       of  law  Libraries.^tj'm  a  former  President  of  the 
Canadian  jSocition  of  Law,  Libraries  and  the  Mid^-America  ♦ 
AssociatioXof  Law  Libraries,  I'm^a  former  menib^of  the. Board  of" 
Trustees  of  the  Garbondale^  illinois,  PuBliC  LlDtary  and  the  Shawnee, 
Illinois,  R^egional  Library  System.  Lacn  curr^nlly'th^Librarian  of  the 
Supreme  Court.-     ,       •  •  • 
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I  come  before  you  this  moi^ning  to  make  one  simple  point,  which 
I  believe  is  Exceedingly  important  to  tt^e  Nation.  My  point  is  this:  The 
laws  of  this  country  need  to  be  roade  more  accessible  to  its  citizens, 
and  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that  this  Conference  clearly  and  ' 
vigorously  call  attention  to  this  matter.  Eve<V  citizen,  whether  driving- 
.  down  the  highway,; buying  5  home  or  a  television  set,  attending  a 
meeting,  cooking  a  meal,  or  teaching  school — almost  every  endeavor 
known  to  society — is  under  the  control,. the  regulation,  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  law.  Whether  it's  astattit^of  the  L/,S.  Congress, 
an  administrative  regulation,  or  a^city  ordinance,  formal  laws  and  , 
regulations  are, pervasive  in  today's  society.  ^ 

Politica}  philosophers,,  lawmakers,  librarians,  and  almost  anyone 
who  ever  considers  the  point,  recognizes  that  citizens  in  a  democracy 
b'ught  to  have  access  to  the  laWs  that  govern  their  lives.  After  all,  are 
nojt  these  their  laws?  Are  they  not  expected  to  have  some  ba%ic 
familiarity  with  the  rules  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  or,  at  the  * 
very  least,  fundamental  access  to  these  ru1es?*Merelyto  state  the  ^ 
question  provides  the  answer.  >  ^ 

Yet  to  h  large  extent,  access  to  legal  material' ha^een  limited.  . 
The  public  development  of  collections  of  books  apd  dW^ments 
containing  the  law  has  largely^[)een  left  tg^the  formal  components  of 
)the  (egal  profession,  the  legislative  library,  the  courthouse  library,  the 
academic  law  library.  With  miilor  exceptions,  public  libraries  heve 
not  developed  collections  which  would  reveal  the  law,  o/  explicate^ 
the  legal  framworl<  governing  a'course  of  action.  ^ 

Professoj-  Dan  Henke,  an  eminent  CalifoYnia  law  librarian,  asserts 
that,  'Tew  public  libraries  m'aintain  extensive  collections  of  legal 
materials,  and  as  library  support  in  many  communities  is  curtailed, 
this  condition  may  be  expected  to  continue."  My  own  investigation 
into  the  results  of  legislation  relating  to  law  libraries  indicated  that 
even  in  those  jurisdictions  which  had  the  strongest  legislatioB,  the 
.libraries  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  legal      .  , 
gpmmunity.  Even  where  legislation  ^ecifically.demands  that  the  law 
library  be^  open  to  the  public,  it  was' generally  placed  within  an  { 
imstitution  which  would  have  presented  formidable  barriers  to  public 
access-.  These  barriers  must  be  reduced,  if  ^^ot  eliminated. 

should  encourage  the  inaeased  education  of  all  of  our  • 
citizens,  the  development  of 'law  (COLfrse^in  every  element  of  the 
academic  currjculum,  from  junior  high  school  through  the 
university— and  a  pbpujace  which  is  competent  to  riead  and  • 
und^erstand  the  substani^of  the  basic  law  books.  When  faced  with 
the  need  f6r  this  information,  the  citizen  will  go  to  that  information 
.sourcelr&ditionally  available  fb  provide  continuing  education  on 
every  subjegtr— the  public  library.    ^  '  ' 

What  wiy  the  citizen  find  there?  The  Nation's  laws  as  expressed" 
in  its-statutes?  In  its  regulations^ln  the  pronouncement  of  its  Supreme 
Court?  The  parallel  documents  from  state  ot  minicipafity?1n  large  . 
measure,  the  public  libraries  in  our  t:6mmunities  have  not  had  the 
humarr  or  financial;  resources  to  establish  th^e  legal  collections.  If 


they  have  had  them,  they  have  not  provided  the  staff  training  ' 
i-equired  to  offer^eqtjate  reader  services. 

This' great  Conference  provides  a 'singular-opportunity  tO  sppak 
ouy n  favor  of  principles  aimed  at,  first,  recognizing,  and  then 
^r^medying^  this  ^hor^ifall  of  resources.  'Specifically,  I  would  ask.this 
Conference  to  consider  seriously  the  reconrm^endatipns  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  libraries  (AALL).  First,  access  to  legal 
'  information  is  an  individual's  right.  Second,  ^hat  the  Nation's  legal 
health,  like* its  physical  health,,  needs  public*support.Thirdrthe 
availability  of  legal  informationTnust  not  be  restric^gd  to  the  libraries 
oi"  the  legal  professian. 

1  urge  this  Conference  to  recommend  that  the  Congress'and 
NCLIS  investigate  and  implehnent  appropriate. programs  which  would, 
'^ncowrage  access  to  legal  documents  by  atl  citizens;  programs  which 
will  foster  the  development  of  basic  Jegal/t:ollections  in  public 
libraries  and  the  training  of  library  staff  in  the  use  of  legat  materials.  , 
^he  law^  belongs  to  the  people*  Let  us  m^ke  it  available  to  them  in* 
their  libraries. 

MR.  BURNS:  I  gm  delig^ed  to  hear  this  message  in  view  of  my 
comments  to  ttie>i)rev1ous  witness  that  the  law  belongs  to  all  the  . 
people  and  it  shoald'  be  widely  disseminated.  I  do,  however,  have 
one  question  which  relates  to  ^a^idards  of  adequacy.  I  would  like  to' 
know  if  tbe  professional  Association  of  Law  Librar^^ns  has 
recommended  standards  on  what  constitutes' an  adequate  law  library? 
Something,  1  would  suppose,  similar  to  accreditation,' but  I'm  gropi4ig 
h^re.  Can  vou  help  me?  ^ 

.MR.  JACOBS:  I  don't  know  if'the  AALL  has  developed  any  * 
standards  which  would  be  directly  applicable  to  the  public  libjaries 
in  our  communities., Starttiards  have  been  drafted,  and  tended  to  be 
drafted, /or  county  law  libraries,  some  of  which  may*be  accessible  to 
the  public.  Standards  certainty^bave  been  drafted  for  prisoTi  libraries,  . 
strangely  or  paradoxically  enough.  I  ddn't  knoVv  that  standards  have 
been  adopted  which  are  aimed  specifically  at  law  libraries.  It's  very 
probable  that  public;  libraries,  depending  on  the  community  they  are. 
in;  the  nuniber  o.f  people  they  serve,  and  the  l<rSds  of  resources  they  " 
have  available,  Wuld  have  to  have  a  flexible  standard  appropriate  to 
their  circumstances.  .  '  , 

MR.^  BURNS:  I  suggest,  then,  that  before  we  begin  a^mg  for. 
money  or  funds  to  support  such  collection,  we  have  some  idea  of 
what  constitutes  adequacy.  Wha^  is  our  goaljn  developing  an 
adequate  respronse  to  user  needs?  This  seem^^be  the  responsibility 
of  the  professional  assotiation.  ^  \  ^ 

'  MR^.  JACOBS^Jhat's  a  very  good  pSint,  and  a^n  assbcfatidn, 
and  as  librarians  and  members  of  the  puhHc,  we  can  look  to  the 
good  examples  of  some  public  librafies^at  have  begUn  and  have 
collected  arid  developed  the  kinds  of  collections  which  should  be 
available* m(^re  widely.  ^    '       .      ^  , 

MR.  TATE:  The  next  presented  is  Kamla    King.    '      •  , 
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MS.  liCINC:  I  am  Kamla  King,  a  law  librarian.  I  am  here  today  to 
ask  for  support  for  basic  law  collections  in  public  libraries.  Legal 
information  should  be  available  to  everyone,  not  just  the.  legal  '  • 
profession.  Recognizing  (his,  the  Ame/ican  Association  of  Uw 
Libraries'  recommendations  to  this  Conference  speak  to  the  issues 
involved  in  making  legal  information  widely  available.  To  implement' 
the  recommendation  that  legal  information  not  be  restricted  to  law 
libraries,  and  that  the  use,  of  legal  information  should  not  be  a 

"'rr)oWopo1y  of  law  Mbraries,  I  suggest  the  following,  based  on  my 
experience  as  a  law  and  legislative  reference  librarian  at  the-  ^ 

'  Conn^ticut  State  Library. 

My  ficst  suggestion  is  to  identify  the  legal  informational- needs' of, 
•  the  public  Librarians  are  often  in  a  position  to  know  a  community's 
needs  l^efore  a  book  is  eyerxequested^ Public  librarians-have  an 
inherent  responsibility  to  know  the  government  structure  of  their 
locality,  their  State,  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  further,  to  , 
know  tl^ official  legal  publications  of  these  entities. 

My  second  suggestion  mvolves  education.  After  identifying  the  '  " 
legal  needs  of  a  community,  a  librarian  must  learn  how  to  service 
these  needs.  It  is  pointless  to  acquire  law  books  without  learning  how 
to  use  them.  At  the  Connecticut  State  Librafy,  the'law  reference 
librarian  and  the  Division  for  Library  Develo'pment^taff  have^  , 
sponspred  workshops  for'^pufplic  librarians  in  how  to  use  Gonnecticut 
law  books.  We  all  have  a  professional  responsibility  to  sha/e  our 
^bibliographic  expertise.  Law  librarians  can  teach  public  librarians 
how  to  do  basic  legal  research,  the  public  librarians  can  teach  l^w 
librarians  Jhe  basics  of  general* reference. 

After  lea/ning. about  the  community,  and  the  goverriment  bodies 
under  whicmt  Exists,  and  learning  hpw  the  publications  are  used,  a 
•libratran  wil!  knbw  what  books  the  library  should  have.  Thtts^-^ny 
third  suggestion  is  to  get  the  books.  Buy,  borrow,  or  heg  them.^^w 
books  are  expensive,  and  a  law  collection  must  be  ^tept  up-td-dat^. 
Drawing  again  from  my  Connecticut  experience,  I  think  that  the.  State  ^ 
goverrirrient  is  the  best  source  of  help  in  acquiring  law  bDoks.  In 
Connecticut,  the- Secretary  of  State  is  required  by  law  to  send  to  the 
State  library^  500  copies  of  the  statutes  and  350  copies  oT  the  session, 
laws.  Srom  this  supply,  the  State  library  thep  (Jis'tributes  copies  to  .the  ^ 
pubfic  libraries.  This  statute  is  a  good  beginning.  State  legislatures 
could  be  pressed  to  make  more  titles  available.  In  States  where  legal 
publications- are  printed  by  a  private  publisher,  th^  State  could 
require  in  its  contract  with  the  publisher,  that  Copies  be  made  . 
available  fqr  puWic  libraries  free  of  Charge  or.  it  a  very  low  cost. 
*  »  ■  .  • 

Public*  libraries  need  to  ask  for  assistance.  Law  librarians  need  to  - 
offer  their  expertise  and  S^ate  governments  need  to/ecognize  their 
obligation  to  their  citizens.  The  White  House^Conference  could  bring 
th^e  Three  together  to  make  legahinformati6n  available  to  everyone. 

-^RvTATE:  I'm  happy  that  you  did  not  say  buy,  borrow,  o;  steal. 
You  sir/"beg".  We  appreciate  that.  The  next  presenter  is.  Betty 
Tayj/./        •  •  • 


MS.  TAYLOR:  I  come  afe  a  Professor  of  Law  and  the  director  of^ 
.the  Law  Library  of  the  University  of  Florida^as  an  alternate  from  th€" 
State  of  Florida,  and  the  chairman  of  thd  Special  Network  Committee 
of  the  Am^ican  Association  of  Law  LibrVip^ALL).  '  "  ^ 

We  in  AALL  have  been  involved-frrdev*t?loping  a  layv  network 
over  a  number  of  years,  knd  as  a  first  phase  we  propose  to  emulate 
the  medical  profession's  development  of  a  very  sophisticated 
networking  system  foTniedicalMitecature,  exchange  oi  data,  and 
information'.  We  have  been  working  on  this  program  for  the  last  ID 
years  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  to  develop  a  network  of  legal 
information  for  the  legal  community  and  for  the  population  as  a 
\Vhole. 

/•__..  .  :   _   *  "     ...     ^  J   , 

We  have  formed  a  special  committee  and  hired  a  corjsultant 
whose  report  encouraged  usv^to^continue  with' our  effort^  tp  deveipp  a 
ttilbiographic  data  base.  In  th^  ni^antime  most'of  the  law  school 
libraries  in  the  country  particip^  in  existing  data  bases— OCLC  or 
RLIN,  and  other  specialized  idatFbases,  However,  the  information  in 
these  data  bases  is  not  generally  available  or  consolidated  in  any 
Jofm.  Our  first  undertaking  is  to  combine  the  information  that  is 
available  in  these  varLcrus  data  bases  into  a  consolidated  legal  data^ 

.  base.  This  would  prdfvide  an  opportunity,  in  response  to  Mr.  Burns'  , 
question,  to  alert,ev?erypne  in  the  country  to  the  location  of  legal 
resources.  And  I  beUeve'that,  at  least  on  tife  academic  level,  most 
lavj/  libraries  arer  willing  to  exchange  and  lend  legal  information 
generally. in  the  country.     *     -  ^'  >  *  ; 

'  It  is  not  our  intent  to  build  another  data  base  in  competition  with 
.  these  o^her,  national  networks  that  already  exist;  but  to  consolidate  \ 
this  information  with  many  other  types  of  legal  information  that  'e)ji9t 
now  in  some  data  bases,  or  to  encourage  the  development  of  legal 
data  bases  which  do  not  presently  exist,  and  toTOnsolidate.  all  this 
inforfnatibn  into  one  national  law  network  that  would  be  available  to 
the-feeal  community  and  to  other  users  with  a  need' for  legal, 
information.  ^  "  ■    *     '  1 

^  % 

"   ^Presently,  these  national  data  bases  in  bibliographic  form  are 
.available  only  to  nonprofit  institutions.  One  of  the  reasons  we  ^gre 
^  encouraging  the  dev^opment  of  this  speciaj  law  network  is  to^serve 


our  constituency,  whiSh.  in  large^easure,  constitutes  profit-making 
-ef^arfizatfons.  ThirtyreighLEercent  of  the  libraries  represented  in  t^^ 
AALL  are  pfrofit  libraries.  Un?er  the  organization  of  these  national 


networks,' profit  libraries  are  not  permitted  to  access  data  because  of 
the  nooprofri "status  of  .tjie  natiolial  netwc^rking  organizations.  These 
libraries  are  a  larg^  co^istitutency  in  the  tawjibrary  field  that  we  ] 
desire  to  serve  and  who  want  access  to  bibliographic  information. 

.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  law  libraries  in  the  AALL  are 
governmental  and  county  libraries  that  cannot  justify  access  to  these 
national  data  bases  because  of  the  limited  use  they  would  make  of 
them.  However,  if  we  were  able  to  offer  other  services  along  with  the 
bibliographic  searching  and  cataloging  seryices,  acc'es^  would  be 
justified; 
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The  committee  and  the  association  believe  that  continuedX 
support  of  the  natioeal  Wbrary  network  would  enable  the  law  librarijes 
to  participate  in  a  national  networking  system.  We  would  lik^  to  be 
included  in  any  proposal  from  the  White  House  Conference  that 
would  provide  for  a  laW  bibliographic  network. 

We  also  urge  the  Conference  to  present  recommendations 
requiring  cooperation  and  exchange  of  data  among  existing  data 
base^Jn  this  country,  and  dissemination  of  data  to  userawithout 
regard  to  their  profit  status.  LAVVNET  would  like  to  be  a  pMicipantjn 
any  proposal  f9r  organizing,  funding,  and  disseminating  inforjni^aj^pja 
\r\  a  national  library  network.  /  " 

MR.  Bi^lRNS:  I  would  like  Ms.  Taylor  to  respond  to  my  question  ' 
to  an  earlier  witness,  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  law  library.  Are 
there  any  standards  or  any^  guidelines? 

MS.  TAYLOR:  There  are  specific  standards  jpr  all  school' 
libraries,  because  these  are  e^asyloTclentify  and  are  a  small  group! 
,There  are  no  standards  for  other  libraries  in  the  profession,  because 
of  the  diversity  of  interests,  the  specialties  of  these  libraries,  whether 
corporate  or  public,  and  the  great  diversity  of  funding  available  to 
them. 

^  MR.  TATE:  The  next<.presenter  is  Eugene  T.  Neely. 


Statement  of  Eugene  T.  Neely  ^         MR.  NEELY;  My  name  is  Eugene  Neely.  I'm  coordinator  of 

public  services  of  the  General  Library  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
t  Kansas  City,  and  the  (current  chairperson  of  the  statistics  section  of 

the  American  Library  Association.  I'm  speaking  today  as  the 
chairperson  of  the  statistics  section.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  delegates  to  the  Conft^rence,  sorKe  of  the 
problems  the  Ijbrary  professidn  is  experiencing  with  the  publication 
of  library  statistical  data  compiled  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Specifically,  I  would  like  to  discuss  th.e  lack  of  respo/isiveness  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  meeting  the  needs-  for  library  statistics,  ^ 
^  particularly  the  lengthy  and  sometimes  unreasonable  delays  in, 
disseminating  the  results  of  library  surveys  in  printed  or  in  other 
-    easily  accessible  forms.  ^ 

.  ■    ■  ■  / 

The  pressing  needs  of  individual  libraries,  and  of  local.  State, 
and  nation^  government  agencies,  for  current  statistical  information 
^         >         are  ^d^scored  thie  year  by  this  Conference.  The  coordinating  and 
t  '    •  exejcutive  committees  of  the  statistics  section,  meeting  i^  joint  session 

at  the  ALA'S  Dallas  Conference  lasj  June,  resolved  as  follows: 


"Whereas,  the  statistics  section  of  the  Library  Administration  ^nd 
Management  Association  of  the  American  Library  Association 
recognizes  the  great  value  of  tip-to-date  information  about  libraries  a§ 
collected  in  th^  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  library      ^  • 
surveys,  the  statiitics  section  strongfy  recommends  that  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  give  top  priority  to  reducing  the  delay 


....         •  ■    .  -r 


between  the  collection  of  library  survey  data  and  the  publication  of 
those  data  to- make  theiti  quickly  accessible  and  useful/'  ^  , 

On  page'60  of  the.analysis^f  pre-White  House  Conference  • 
adtivities,  'Tssues  and  Resolutions/'  which  was  published  and  niailed 
to  ^11  White  House  Conference  delegates,  the  following  suggested 
resolution  Appears  under  theme  four,  goal  two:  ^' 

'"The  Federal  Government  should  provide  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  library  statistics  using  standard  ternWiology.  A  . 
minirpum  three.-year  productiqn  cycle  should  be  nriaiiHained  for'^all 
types  of  libraries."  .  *  *  ^ 


I  would  like  to  ask  this  Conference  ftid  NCLIS  to  adopt  an  , 
expanded. resolution  on  library,  statistical  surveys  by  the  Federal 
Government^ as  follows*  ^  " 

"Whereas,  nationai^Hbrary  ^taU^tical  surveys  have  been  . 
-conducted  sinc^  the.1970's  by 'the  U.S:  Office- ef-Edueation,  ai^d- 
since  1966  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  statistics,  and  are 
now  bein^  transferred  to  the  .Department  of 'Education;  and 

"Whereas,  national  library  statistics  have  been  used  as  a  basic 
method  for  describing  the  characteristics  of  all  types  of  libraries;  and  ^ 

'  "Whereas,  library  stati^stics*havjB  provided  primary  data  for 
evaluating  library  services,  performance,  and  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  library  statistics  have  been  used  by  Congress  and 
various  Presidential  Administrations  to  improve  legislation  in  support 
of  libraries,  such  as  the  Library  Services  and  Cdnsjtructibn  Act,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act;  '  *  •  .     '  ' 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved-,  that  the  Secretary  of  Education  be 
requested  to  retain  at  least  the*  three-year  cycle  for  basic  library 
surveys,  that  is,  public,  academic  andsschoof,  and  thatother  surveys 
of  libraries  be  Conducted  at  least-evefy-§i)eyears,-and  that  this^ 
,  schedule  be  maintained  by  the  national  library  agency  ^should'such 
agenc^'be^^stablished  by  Congress; ^and  / 

"Be  it  further  resolvefd,  that  new  or  repeated  surveys  on  critical 
issues^-be  regularly  Conducted  in  support  oif  developing  library 
legislation-rSuch  as  that.for  the  National  Library  Act^the  Natipnal 
Periodical  Center,  and'the  Library  Manpower  Study;  and      *  ^ 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  results  of  I i bra r>^^ surveys 
conducted  by  the  Federal  ^vernment  be  released  and  printed,  or 
put  in  some  other  easily  ac^sslble  form,  within  12  months  after  the 
deadline  for  return  of  survey^fdrrns  by  respondents;  and 

-"Be  itVurther  resolved,  that^the  responsibility'for' library  statistical 
surveys  be  placed  under  that  officft^of  the  Departnrient  of  Education 
^  responsible  for  administering  other  federally  supported  library 
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programs,  and  that  it  be  placed  under  the  national  library. agency,  if 
and  when  such  agency  is  established." 

*  MR.  BURNS:  1  have  a  number  of  questions. -A  continuing  puree' 
of  annoyance  and  bother  to  librarians  is  this  gap  befween  the 
collection, of  data  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  distribution  of 
these  data  1o- the  concerned  p^ies,  the  respondents.  I  think  it's  a 
ftiatter  of  critical  Importance,  and  on^  that  needs^to  be  addressed. 

My  first  question  addresses  «  number  of  small  surveys 
conducted;.  What'do  you  consider  to  be  the  greatest  proble/n  related 
tq  the, collection  of  these^surveys?'    .  " 

*^ 

MR.  NEELY:  There  are  delays  throughout  the  process,  from 
authorization  and  clearance  procedures  on  thfough.  Hpwever,  the 
chief  arfd  most'significant  time  delays  occur  with  publication  rather 

.  than  data  collection,  actording  tQ^he  best  information  I  have.  It 
usually  takes  less  than  12  months  to  produce  a, clean  datai  * 

-base— 'frequently  considepaWy-less  than  12  months:  But,  rtnirarrtake 
considerably  mofe  than  an  additional  12  months  before  a  clean  data 
base  becomes  a  published  or  easily  accessible  one.    -    *  ' 

MR.  BURNS:  What^  specifically,  are  the  chief  causes  for  (hese 
delays?  .       .      ,  .    ,      ^  ^ 

MRa  NEELY:  The  chief  cause  is  thaft  the  responsibility  for  library 
surveys  lies  within  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  v^ich 
is  responsible  for  all  educational  surveys.  As  such,  library  surveys 
must  compete  with  all  other  educational  surveys  for  funding^and 
staffing.  That's  why  I  address  that  issue  in  the  resolution — the  matter 
of  placing  library  surveys  under  whatever  office  becogies  responsible 
for  library  programs. 

:  .    MR.  BURNS:  In  view  of  that,  where  sfTould  the  Department  of 
Education  pla^e  responsibility  for  library  statistics? 

MR,  NEELY:  I'm  ^not  speaking  now  for  the  statistics  section, 
because  I  don't  think  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this.  My^ 
Hope  is  that  either  a  national  library  agency  be  established,  or  thal^jf 
library  programs  continue  to  bte  in  the  new  Department  of  Education^ 
they  should  be  placed  at  a  very  high  level;  Tor  example,  under  an 
Undersecretary  of  Education  for  Library  and  Ihformatioa  Service,  an 
office,  or  a  division,  or  a  bureau.. That  would  be  appropriate,  and 
then  library  statistical  sdrveys  woqid  become  a  part  of  that  office. 

MR.  BURNS:  Wow  many  statistical  surveys  are  conducted 
annually  at  the  national  level? 

MR.  NEELY:  They  are  decreasing  every  year,  becamse  of  the 
problems  we  have  already  enumerated.  In  1975,  therejwere  five 
, surveys.  In  1976,  there  were  four;  in  1977,  four;  in  1978,  three.  In 
1 979,  there  were  only  tw€)  library  surveys,  and  three  have  been 
^approved  fo(j  1 980.        '  ( 


— ■  ,• 

MR.  BURNS:  I  find  this  appalling.  Obviously  this  number  is  not 
adequate.  ' 

\  MR.  NEELY:  I  agree.' 

•  MR.  BURNS:  How  many  surveys  would  you  consider  adequate? 

MR.  NEELY:  Generally  speaking,  at  least* four.  Of  course,  ^his 
depends  on  which  surveys  are  being  conducted.  This  would  also  « 
fluctuate  with  the  need  for  specific  surveys  on  a  given -subject., 

MR.  BURNS:  \  hope  you  will  send  specific  recommendations  to 
the  Commission  on  this  matter.  This  is  a  continuing  source  of 
annoyance. 

MR.  TATE:  Now  we  will  hear  from  Helen  Faust. 


s  ^ 
MSTTAUST:  My  name  is  Helen  FaUt,  and  Tarn  the. chair  of  the 
^  Board  of  Managers  of  an  oFganizatioc^  called  Ciris  Coalition.  All  of 

*  my  working  life,  I  haVe  been  involved^  in  one  way  or  another,  with 
programs  for  children,  either  in  the  schools  or  irrthe  community.  Tm 
also  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Services  for  Children 
and  Youth  in  Philadelphia.      '      -      ^     &  * 

.  ^  *  •» 

Our  society  cares  about  children.  In  this, -the  International  Y^ar ' 
of  the  Child,  in  thousands  of  special  programs  throughout  the  Nation 
we  have  demonstrated  our  commitment  to  the  r^^nts  of  ^ 
<^ildren— their  right  to  adequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  their 
right  to  protection  of  their  health  and  welfare;  their  right  to  respect   -  ^ 
for  their  erperging  individuality;  Ihfeir  right  to  the  love  and  care  of 
parents  or  substitute  parents;  and  their  right  to  an  appropriate  ^  ^ 
^ucati6n..We  invest  huge  sums  in  programs  for  childre^n  because  of 
oNr  fundamental  beJief  that  every  child  should  have  the  opportu'mty 
to  develop  to  his  or  her  full  potentfal. 

I  am,  very  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  Nation  which  places  such  a 
high  priority  on  the  heal%  development  of  children  and  does.not  *  ' 
begrudge  one  cent  of  the  tax.dollars^or  voluntary  contributions  u§ed 
in  their  behalf.  In  fact,.my  interest  in  testifying  here  today  reflects*  my 
beli'ef  that  we  need  to  iwest.more  funds  in  Jibraries  if  we  are  to  make 
them  the  lifelong  learning  source  they  have^the  potential  to*e. 

While  lifelong  resources  are  needed  by  people  of  all  ages,  my 
special  interest  i/ in  the  neecis  of  children  and  youth  for  a  system 
which  providesJbbth  school-related  and^community-based  libraries. 
We  have,  in  ihis  country,  a  marvelous  network  of  schools,  technical 
institutes,  colleges,  and  universities.  Modern,  well-equipped  libraries 
are  an  essential  component  of  all  of  these  institutions.  ♦ 

•  ^  -  •     *       ,  , 

The  expansion  of  oyr  knowledge  in  literature^books,-  . 
magazines,  films,  tapes,  slides,  records,  and  all  sorts  of 
dip^uments^---means  that  na  single  teacher,  nor  any  single  text,  can 
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present  a  complefe  and  accurate  picture  of  ciny  one  subject, 
schools  are  t£)  approach  the  ideal  of jnaking  truth  accessible'to  ycHJth, 
thiey  must  h^xp  adequately  funded ^fibraries.       .      *   .  s  * 

^""■^ovy  libraries  ensure  the  level  of  bibliograplTical  support  for  all  ^ 
of  the  curriculum  areas  is'another  issue,  and  one  which  I'm  happy  to, 
leave  to  the  libriry  professionals,  with  the  expectation,  however,  that 
they  are  addres^ng  tbis  concern  continually.  It  is,-  however,  obvious  > 
to  me,  a  layman,  that,  if  school  libraries  are  to  provide  the'kind  of 
\  support  n^ded,  they  will  require  increased  funding,  as  well  as  some 

system  of  interlib.rary  cooperation.  *        '  '  « 

Another  concern  is  the  need  of  children  and'youth  for  the 
commuaity-bai^ed  library  as  a  resource  for  independent, 
.       ^     ,  self-motivated,  and  .self-directed  learning.-  Schools  at  all  levels,  with 

"     *  the  possible  exceptions  of  kindergarten  and  the  upper  graduate  level, 

are  committed  to-  objectives  defined  by  society.  We  expect  from  our 
A    .  .  ^  formal  educational  system  the.teaching  of  basic  skills,  preparation  at  . 

each  level  for  the  demands  of  the  next  higher  level.  We'  add  the    ^ : 
expectation  of  preparation  for  citizensiiip,  for  family  life 
enjoyment  of  the  arts^.  In  short,  formal  education  is  expecM^^  ^ 
f  prepare-an  individual  for  t^ie  tasks  of  living  in  a  highly  compl^t"^ 
Y     '      'world.  ^  , 

^       ■     '     ^  This  IS  not  to  deny  that  many  good  teachers  and  gdo<35Schools 
'  employ  methoi/s  which  foster  self-directed  learning  and  the  love  of 

learning  for  its  oWn  sake.^Howe/er,  the  reality  is-thatlRe^^mplexity  « 
and  the  pr^ssuri^s  of*dem^nd  upon  formal  educationaUnstitutions     '  ft 
.    .  '  frpguently  limit  theM?>ptions.  ^  *  ^  ^'^^ 

^  4  'Children  need  the  freedom  libraries  and  museums  offer,  where 

th^  are  available.  Where  museums  are  not  available,  libraries  should 
supply  sojne  of  the  same  experiences.  Children  need-the  freedom  to  • 
^  bnoVse  and  totiave^xperiences  which'stimulate  their-G^iosity,  t    ^  ^ 

examine,  without  a  set  purpose,  booH, periodicals,  picturj^s,  \\hich  * 
'        '  '    "^ay  spark  an  intellectual  interest,  and  foster  independent  study. 

,  .  Children  also  need  to  have  resources  for  pursuing  their  own  ' 

*    ^  --^  .  ^  natural  curiosity.  Jf  they  are  lucky,  that  curiosity  may  be  satisfied  in     .  • 

the  dassroom,  but  often  that  curiosity  involves  some  subject  not 
related  to  the  current  curriculum.  t\  child  captivated  by  the  sopg  of  a 
bird  or.  by  the  sight  of  a  butterfly  may  well  bet  stimulated  to  begin  the 
study  of^natural  sciences  on  his, own.  A  child  Jiving  dole  to  an 
♦..w^^  a,tfport  niay  be^in  to  wonder  how  flight  in  huge  machines  is  possible. 

/  /  '     The  nucturing  of  such  interest  can  affect  the  whole  of  life,  either 

— s,,^^^^   '  thr^ugn  career  choice,  or.  through  the  joy  of  ^(nowledge  for  its  own  / 
T>     sake.  *  '  .     •  Sr* 

'  ^  .  • The  ifst  of  possible  experiences,  taken  fqr  granted  by  adults  but 

,   highly  stimljlating'to  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  a  child,  is^ernll^s. 
•^Soo^times  tfee  significant  adults  in  a  child-s  life  can  answer'those 
-     ^       «  ^ue'stions.  More  often  they  cannc>t.    *  ,    *  '  -  '  .  - 

Lhope  that  the  Conference  continues  its  strong  support  for  •    .  < 
•libraries  which  recognize  the  needs  of  childhen  and  have  the  fac;ili|ies 


for  responding,  for  I  think  this  is  clearly  one  way  of  meeting  our 
Nation's  need  for  intellectual  development.  :  '  , 

MR.  TATE:  The  nex^  presenter  is  Bernard  Gorbin. 


MR.  CORBIN:  My  name  is  Bernard  Corbin,  director  of  the  . 
Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition.  I'm  here  on  behalf  of  Johnny  Bowser, 
executive  director  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 
The  Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition  is  a  nonprofit  social  service 
agency,  financially  supported  by  102  Philadelphj3<area  corporations 
at  a  level  of  approximately  $1  million  annt/attj^  ln\ldition,  the 
Urban  Coalition  enjoys  an  effective  relatiohship  witHall  levels  of 
government,  and  receives  about  $800,000  in  grants  from  government 
agencies  to  improve  services  and  the  quality  of  life  for  Philadelphia's 
disadvantaged  citizens.  The  coalition  is  led;by  a  prestigious  65 
member  board  of  directors 'from  business,  labor,  government, 
community  organizations,  and  industry.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  testify,  specifically  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia's  urban  poor,  and 
generally  on  behalf  of  the  urban  poor  throughout  the  country.  ' 

The  growth  and  the  development  of  our  country  have  thrived  on 
the  premise  of  a  universal  education  and  the  expectation  that  every 
citizen  could,  and  should,  make  a  positive  cpntribution  to  society. 
We  have  not  displayed  a  "rich-only"  stgn,  and  historically  we  have 
supported  a  rags-to-riches  performance.  ^ 

The  dilemma  facing  the  urban^poor  is  tremendous.  They  are 
devastated  by  spiraling  inflation,  rismg  interest  rates,  and  a  higher 
rate  of  unemployment  in  our  older  cities  than  the  national  average. 
The  quality  of  life  and  the  quality  of.services  provided  by  cities, 
heavily  dependent  on  a  sljcjnking  tax  base,  declines  sharply  in  our 
energy-sensitive,  inflation-oriented  society.  The  White  House 
.Conference  on,  Library  and 'Information  Services  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  surface  the  issue  of  older  cities  which,  unfortunately, 
are  heavily  populated  with  the  urban  poor,  and  which  are  unable  to 
maintain  both  full,  service  and  accessible  neighborhood  library 
facilities,  and  a  full  range  of  other  data  and  information  services. 

We  must  not  deny  these^  Americans  access  to  information  and,  as 
a  consequence,  deny  our  country  continued  growth  and  innovation 
because  of  a  'shrinking  tax  base.  The  need  for  Federal  funding  and  ^ 
intervention  is  now.  It  is  necessary,  It  is  practical.  It  is  the  only  means 
of  continuing  the  true  meaning  of  universal  education.  A  developed' 
mind  i^  as  important  to  our  nationa^  security  and  economi^r  growth  as 
a  developed  cpuntry. 

I  urge  this  Conference  to  ejidorse  direct  Federal  financial  support 
to  libraries,  especi.ally  those  in  oldo^^cities,  where  an  objective 
measure  of  poverty  and  disadvantaged  living  can  be  deternnined.  < 
Such  a  proposal  is  important  to  our  country  and  necessary  to  all  of 
our  citizens. 

MR..  TATE:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr-..  Hershey. 
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MR.  HERSHEY:  I'm  Dale  Hershey.  I  am  a  rural  sociologist  and 
community  development  specialist  with  Pennsylvania  State 
.  Unl>;ersity.  For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been  working  with  the 
faculty  at  Clarion  State  College  in  developing  a  center  for  rural 
librarianship.  My  comments  today  focus  on  the  importance  of  and 
the  unique  problems  associated  with  providing  information  and 
library  services  in  rural  areas.  ^ 

t 

Information  needs',  and  the  probfems  of  meeting  these  needs,  are 
related 'to,  and  compounded  by,' a  number  of  key  social  and  \  ^  ' 
demographic  facts  about  rural  areas  in  contrast  with  urban  areas.  The 
social  "^d  demographic  characteristics  of  rural  areas  include:  1)  low 
populaffion  density;  2)  large  geographic  expanses;  3)  lack  or  sparsity 
of'human  service  related  resources;  4)  greater  capital  flow  to  urban 
areas;  5)  historic  erosion  of  the  population  and  tax  bases  through 
migration  of  ruraLresidents  to  urban  areas;  and  6)'the  reversal  of 
these  migration  trends  during  the  1970's. 

The  information  and  library  ne^ds  of  rural  Pennsylvanians  are 
particularly  desperate.  Each  year  the  Bureau  of  Library  Development 
makes  a  survey  of  all  public  library  services  to  determme'state  aid 
eligibility.  The  most  recent  survey  shows  that  well  over  one  million 
rural  Pennsylvanians-either  are. without  library' services  or  are  served 
inadequately.  That  means  that  more  than  1 1  percent  of  the  State's 
population  have  limited  access  to  information  services. 

In  the  past,  continuing  through  the  present,  1^1  libraries' have 
"received  meager  support  at  the  local.  State,  and  national  levels.  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  rural  libraries  are  inadequately  funded  compared 
with  urban  libraries.  In  a  1978  survey  in  Pennsy^vania,  the  average 
per  capita  expenditure  for  ^uraUibraries  was  $4.15.  This  was  a  dollar 
below  the  State  average.  Pittsburgh  had  a  per  capita  average  of  $6.75 

and  in  Philadelphia  it  was  $7.38. 

• 

Information  services  inevitably  are  limited  when  the  financial 
support  for  rural  libraries  is  so  small.  With  this  low  level  of  support,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  rural  information  services  areWstricted  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  professional  staff.  Rural  librai^  are  forced  to 
rely  on  volunteers.  The  irony  is  that,  while  greater  skiif  and  creativity 
are  required  to  cope  with  the  limited. collections  of  resources,  these 
same  libraries  are  staffed  by  untrained  librarians. 

A  third  and  related  problem  is  restricted  information  access. and 
flow.  Untrained  staff  are  forced  to  work  with  limited  collections,  and 
while  resources  may  be  avail3ble  thr^ough  interlibrary  loan  services 
and  data  banks,  untrained  staTf  in  rural  libraries  often  are  not  aware 
of  these  services.  This  problem  is  further  complicated  because  even 
the  most  basic  resources  may  be  unavailable  to  rural  libraries.  Some 
rural  libraries  don't  even'have^telephones.  Resources  and  data  banks, 
no  matter  how  well  developed*,  just  are  not  available  to  these 
libraries  and  their  users. 

A  final,  but  equally  important,  factor  is  the  lack  of  sponsorship, 
or  coordinated  spokesmanship,  at  the  national  level.  As  in  so  many  of 
the  human  and  physical  services,  research,  planning,  and  funding  in 
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the  area  Qf  information  services  are  based  on  urban  needs  and  urban 
problems.  Theresult  is  low-level  funding  for  rural  libraries.  Lackihe 
strong  national  visibility;  the  needs  and  problems  of  rural  areas  are 
overlooked.  ' 

The  folldyving  recomnnendations  are  critical  for  planning  the 
provision  of  information  and  library  services  in  rural  areas:  1)  a 
continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  meeting  the  funding  needs 
of  underserved  rural  areas;  2)Vural  libraries  require  support  enabling 
them  to  provide  the  basic  information  and  library  services  that  h^ve 
been  available  for  years  in  urban  areSs;  3)  there  i$^^^eed  for  ongoing 
trainrhg  for  the  professional  and  voluntary  library  staff  in  rural 
libraries.  Rural  librarians  need  training,  not  only  in  basic  library^ 
science  skills,  but  also  in  the  creative  application  and  utilization  of  * 
limited  coltections  and  resources,  and  4)  there  is  a  need  for  national  • 
recognitiqn  of 'the  importance,  and  the  unique  problems,  of  providing  * 
information  and  library  services  in  rural  communities.  We  cannot 
overlook  a  geographic  sector  l-epresenting  one-third  of  our  national 
population. 

MR.  BURNS":  I'm  interested  in  what  role  you  see  for  the.  National 
Agricultural  Library  in  library  services  to^rural  areas,  and  whether  you 
are  using  any' of  the  programs  from  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

MR:  HERSHEY:  I'm  familiar  with  the  National  Agricultural 
Library.  We  use  it  through  the  extension  service.  I  would  like  to  see 
rural  libraries  have  greater  access  to  that  library;  I  don't  think  many 
;  raral  libraries  are  even  aware  of  the  services  it  provides.  It  would  be 
a  valuable  resource,  one 'of  those  resources  that  is  overlooked. 

MR.  BURNS:  Do  you  see  any  ways  NCLIS  could  encourage  this?v 

^  MR^  HERSHEY:  I  am  not  a  librarian,  so  I  wogl6  have  to  leave 
that  answer  to  the  professional  librarian. 


MR  TATE:  We  will  now  hear  from  Sandy  Schuckett. 

Statement  of  Sandy  Schuckett      '     MS.  SdNUCKETT:  My  name  is  Sandy  Schuckett,  and  I  am  an  \ 

alternate  delegate  from  Los  Angeles.  I  teach  children  how  to  use 
libraries'.  I  am  here  to  speak  on  the  po^itign  of  the  California 
'   ,  d^legatidrr,  and  specifically  on  children's  library  instruction  in 

^  schools. 

t  ' 

The  talifornia  delegation  to  this  Conference  affirms  the 
*  American  tradition  of  a  free  ^d  open  institution  for  information, 

education,  and  culture,  known  as  the  public  library.  We  believe  that 
libraries  have  an  obligation  to  re^ch  but  to  the  unserved  and  the 
underserved,  and  that  all  barriers  to  such  service  must  be  removed. 
We  fully  support  a  National  Library  Act,  which  would  mandate  and 
^  ^  J      ,  guarantee  continuous  Federal  funding  in  a  matching  F^ederal- 

State-local  basis,  mininr>um  standards  for  library  services, .adequate 
^      Citizen  participation,  library  services  for  special  needs,  and 
interlibrary  cooperation.  We  further  believe  the  Act  should  be 

Er|c  .      .    .  •  3S7     ,  ■ 
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expanded  to  include  school,  college,  medical,  research,  and  other^ 
libraries.  This  is  one  of  the*questions  that  Senators  Javits  and  Kennedy 
asked  in  the  bill  they  presented  to  Congress. 

We  Mieve  that  support  Yor  improvement  in  library  and  / 
information  services  must  come  about  through  an  informed  puWtc  ' 
that  knows  what  is  happening  and  what  is  needed,  and  that  is  an 
efii&ential  duty  for.all  libraries.  We  mySt  make  sure  that  needed 
-infornnation  is  produced  and  disseminated  so  that  those  who  need  it 
can  find  ^it  and  use  it.  -   .         '    V  ' 

Our  children  ace'the  future  of  this  Nation  and  the future  of 
libraries.  For  this  reason,  the  California  delegation,  at'our  Governor's 
Conference  fn  Ma/ch,  1979,  supported,  by  an  89^  percent  vote,  a 
resolution  urging 'that  a  specified  amount  ot  time^be  set  aside  tor 
instruction  in  Jibrary  use  at  all  grade'  levels,  kindergarten  through  12,  * 
in  our  public  schools.  We  believe  that  through  such  instruction 'a  , 
child,  beginning  with  his  first  year  in^hopl,  will  develop  positive 
attitudes  toward  libraries  and  what  they  have  to  oflfer.  The  school 
library,  with  an  organized  developmental-  instructional  program,  can 
furnish^ not  only  materials  of  consistent^excellence,  but  also  a  . 
background  of  information  that  stimulates  growth  and  literary 
^preciatfon,  factual  knowledge,  culture,  and  aesthetic  values,  so  that 
our  children  can  develop  good  judgment  and  critical'thmking. 

A  school  library  program  can  inculcate  in  children  ^  lifetime  - 
habit^'of  research  skills.  The  kind,s  of'^skills  taught  in  school  libraries 
are  so  useful  that  they  can  serve  students  throughput  all  levels  of  fheir 
,  Schooling.  For  students  who  choose  r>ot  to  attend  institutions  oi 
higher  learning,  these  habits  will  openihe  door  toH^fj^ure  library  use 
which  will  meet  personal  needs  and  increase  learning  throughout  life. 
The^e  skills  can  be  used  in  any  type  of  library,  in  any  location,  in  any 
country,  iniany  language,  and  can  sprve  for  life.*^'     '  *;  ^ 

A  child  who  has  access,  at  an  early  age,  to  an  organized 
program  of  library  skills  and  the  appreciation  ofjitefatur^,  probably 
will  grw'up  to  be  a  lifelong  taxpaying  supporter  anjd  user  of 
librarTe?.  Therefore,  the  California  delegation,  irf  agreement  with  - 
those  of  Arizona,  MJchigan,  New  York,  Texas,  Floriida,  and 
Connecticut,  all  of  whom  supported  similar  resolutions  in  the!}  State- 
conferences,  strongly  urges  this  Commission  an4the  C(?ngress  to 
support,  with  complete  commitment,  the  school  library  instructional 
component  as  an  essential  sectiop     the  National  LibVary  ,Act.^ 

,MR.  TATE:  We  arejinished  with  those  vvho  pre-cegistered  to  give 
testimony.  We  will  novy  hear  fr6m  others  w,ho  fegistei*ed>h1s       ,  • 
nriorning.  The  fit^L^.erson  is  John  Smith. 


Statement^of  John  Smith 


MR.  SMITH  (through  an  interpreter)^  My  .name  is^lohn  Smith, 
delegate  fronn  California.  I  have  been  working  recently  ir)  the  library 
as  a  deaf  service  specialist.  I  recently-became  an'Amewcan  Sign  ^ 
Language  (ASL)  teacher  a(  a  college.  I  am  from  a  deaf  family.  " 
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■  I  would  like  to  discuss  library  need?  of  the  deaf  and  explain  the 
structure  of  ASL.  The  greatest  problem  is  the  communication  barrier 
in  the  world.  Deaf>pebple  everywhere  are  an  invisible  population 
because  of  commurrication  barriers,  Communication  between  the 
deaf  and  the'library,  and  the  needs  of  the  deaf,  have  n9t  been  met. 
The  greatest  problem  is  the  misunderstanding  about  printed  material  ■ 
and  services  for  the  deaf.  Because  of  phonetic  symbols,  deaf  peopte 
do  not  understand  the  written  word  sometimes.  Afiother  problem  is 
the  attitude  toward  American  Sign  Language.  For  a  long  time  hearing 
peopie  looked  down  on  sign  language,  but  recently  attitudes  have 
changed.  Now,  our  language  is  respected  as  a  true  language,  and. 
linguistic  studies  have  proved  that  it  is  a  language  of  its  own— a 
language  that  depends  on  vision  more  than  on  hearing. 

There  are  diTferent  types  of  deafness.  Each  type  has  differenf 
needs  and.  requires  "different  services.  A  lar^e  percentage  of  deaf 
people  depend  on  lip-reading;  but  in  general,  deaf  people  . 
cornmunicate  through  ASL  and  written  language.  Experiences  have 
shown.that  library  services  for'the  deaf  should  b'e  separated  from 
library  services  for  those  with  differerU  handicaps.  Those  who  do  not 
separate  these  se/vices  often  cannot  understand  the  needs  of  the  deaf, 
llntil  no^  they  have  failed  to  ksk  deaf  pep^ile  what  their  needs  are 
They  should  determine  what  library  services  are  relevant  t5  the  deaf. 
Libraries  should  include  deaf  people  as  workers  in  the  library,  and 
hearing  peopie  who  know  a  lot  aboufdeafness  and  know  American 
Sigh  Language,  se  that  they  can  cemmunicate  easily.  Library  scl\ools 
need  to 'develop  programs  for  the  deaf.  They  ne^d  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  deaf  specialists  or  deaf  paraprofessionals  in  the  field 
of  library  sciences. 

I  want  to  seeSa  national  program  similar  to  the  program  of  boob 
for  the  blind  developed  for  the  deaf  and  hearing-impaired.  The 
program  shoutd  emphasize  visuality— due  to  the*lack  of  written  forms 
that  can  communicate  easily  with  the  deaf.  It's.difficult  to  translate 
from  ASL  to  English,  because  words 'often  have  no  equivalent  in 
English.  The  two 'languages  are  different.  Videotapes,  made  available 
in  a  central  library,  make  it  possible  to  share  new  inforrpation  with 
the  deaf.  Right  now,  libraries  don't  have  fhis  service.  Information- 
about  the  dea(  society  is  very  limited. 

Now,  I'.d  like  to'talk  about  the  structure  of  ASL.  I'm  going  to  sign 
a  \^\[  slower  so  you  can  see  how  it  works*.  You  can  see  that  my 
interpreter  is  talking.  She's  not  using  American  Sign  Language;  She's 
using  Pidgin  Sign  English  (PSE).  that  ,means  she's  changing  the  order 
of  ASL  words  into  English  order.  It'^  not  the  order  in  which  I'm  .  ^ 
signing.  .  ,  t/ 

In  communication  between  the  deaf,  it  is  very  important  to  have 
eye  contact.  For  example,  for  the  word  "give,"  the  basiC  sigajs  thif 
hand'shape  (indicating).  If  I  am  going  to  make  sense,  the  English 
sentence  would  be,  "He  gives  to  him."  But  this  hand  shapej^ncludes 
that  whole  thing.  I  have  set  up  a  person  here,  and  here  (indicating). 
The  imaginary  people  are  here,  and  the  movement  conveys  the 
whole  meaning,of  the  sentence:  "He  gives  to  him"  or,  ^'A  person 


gives  me  a  lot."  The  sign  is  repeated.  It's  already  a  full  sentence, 
betcause  Tve' moved  and. changed  the  meaning. 

Facial  expression,  as*  part  of  the  grammatical  structure,  is  very 
,  important.  Take  the  basic  sign  for  "understand"  (indicating).  That 
means,  "Do  you  unc(erstand?"  With  a  quizzical  look,  it  meansj  "I 
don't  understand,"  or  "Don't  you  understand ?"JHearing  people 
overlook  this.  They  think  it's  one  ^ord,  but  it  has  different  meanings. 
I  have  just  made  four  sentences,  based  on  facial  expression)  . 

^      Ther^  are  two  more  pointsof  grammar,  fh'e  noyn  and  verb  pairs. 
For  example,  the  basic  sign"  for  airplane  is  really  a  noun,  because  it- is 
made  quickly  and  repeatedly.  If  I  use  the  sign  once  with  continuous  * 
motion,  it  means  the  verb  to  fly.  Take  the  example  of  "zipper/'  If  H 
want  to  say  it  as  a  noun,  I  repeat  the  sign  quickly.' If  I  make  the  sign 
once,  it  has  a  different  meaning.  It  means  the  verb  "zip."        •  •  < 

MR.  BURNS:  How  many  fJeople  are  there  with  a  hearing 
handicap  ir^the-United  States?  What  i5  the  proportion  of  the  total 
papulation  that  has  this  handicap?    ,      *      '  , 

MR.  SMITH:  There  is  some  disagreemejnt  o/this  point.  Some  say 
five  percent;  some  say  10  percent.  To  my  knowledge,  1 1.5  percent  of 
the  United  States  population  have  a  hearing  handi.cap. 


Statement  of  Ivan  Bender 
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'     MR.  BENDER:  My  nam^^is  Ivan  R.  Bender^  I  serve  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Copyright  Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  with  a 
'primary  responsibility  for  working  with  libraries  in  areas  in  which  the 
copyright  laws  affect  libraries  and  library  usage. 

■  A  piece  of  the  materials  which  the  delegates  and  alternates 
received'was  a  letter  to  them  frqm  the  Copyright  Office.  I 'would  like 
to  read  it  into  the  record  very  quickly.  I  would  be  glad  to'answer  any 
questions  which  you  might  have  about  the  statement: 

-''On  January  1,  1 978,  the  first  general  revision  of  the  United  ^ 
States  copyright  laws  since  1909  became  effective.  The  new 
legislation  (Public  law  94-553)  was  .widely  hailed  as  one  wtiich 
brought  the  United  States  copyright  laws  up  to  date  in  an  era  of 
technol^^icaM  ,  - 

,   "One  area  of  the  new  law  which  required  careful  negotiation  by 
the  various  interest,groups  concerns  reprography  of  all  kinds  as  it 
affects  libraries  and  library  users.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  the  Copyright  Office  in  this  Conference  is  quite 
intense.  We  hope  that,  through  this  paper,  and  discussions  among 
staff  of  the  Copyright  Office  and  with^ersons  attending  the 
Conference,  vye  will  be  able  \q  niake  jfou  aware  of  our  concerns  and 
that  we  will  become  more  aware  of  yours. 

"Segtiori  108  of  the  Copyright  Law,  entitled  "Limitations  on 
Exclusive  Rights:  Reporduction  by  Libraries  and  Archives,''  is  the 
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center  of  our  focus  for  the  White  House  Conference.  This  provision 
enables  libraries  and  their  users  it  reproduce  copies  pr  phonorecords 
of  certain  works,  under  certain  tgrms  and  conditions*  As  you  might 
imagine,  representatives  of  authors,  and.  publishers  of  copyrighted 
works,  as  well  as  representatives  of  librarians,  and  usees  of  libraries, 
spen^  considerable  time  discussing  the  various  issues  involved  and  in 
testifying  before  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  best  resolution 
of  a  difficuJt  problem.  The  final  language  of  this  section  of  the  law  is 
a  cooperative  effort  by  those  Interest  groups  and  the  Confess. 

"Without  a  doubt,  a  new  concept  of  the  law  was  being 
^  developed.  t<o  one  who  was  involved  in  th\s  effort  was  completely  , 
happy  with  the  final  result,  which  is,  perhap^.  the  best  indicator  of  a 
^successful  compromise.  But,  like  all  compromises,  some  things  do, 
not  work  in  practjce  as  well  as  they  should.  Therefore,  Congress, 
aware  of'possible  unforeseen  problems,  as  well  as  having  the  desire, 
to  be  kept' apprised  of  developments  in  this  area)  created  language 
whiQh  mandates  that  the  Re^isler'of  Copyrights,  at  five-yedr  intervals 
beginning  with-the  effe^ctive  elate  of  the  law,  I'ssu^  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  this  section.  The  first  of  these  reports  is  due  on  lanuary 
1,  1983."  *  ^    \  ,  '  " 

A  resolution  which  appears  on  page.  87  of  the  Conference  issues 
bookfet  requests  that  Congress  feconsiderJhe  copyright  laws  I  {hihk 
the  mandate  already  is  built  into  theMaw  Dy  virtue  of  the  provision  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  This  mandate  specifies  that  the  Register,- 
after  consul tj5ig  wilh^thj^  apptopriate  interest  groups,  "...  shall 
submit  to  the  Congfess  a  repoH^ting  forth  the  extent  (o  which  this, 
sectional  08)  has  achieved  the  intended  statutory  bajancing.  of  the, 
rights  of  creators,  and  the  needs  of  users.  The  report  should  also^^ 
describe  any  problems  that  may  have  arisen,  and  present  legislative  ^ 

.  or  other  recommendations,  if  warranted."  It  is  this  mandate  which 

^  particularly  brings  us  here.'  '  . 

At  present,  the^Copynght  Office  is  planningihe  manner  in  which 
jhe  first  report  will  be  pgepared.  We  have  formed  an  Advis-ory 
Committee,  consisting  of  1-0  persons  representing  all  the  affected 
groups,  to  assist  us  in  makinrg  certain  decisions  about  how  to  conduct 
the  survey,  what  kiad^f  regional  hearings  we  should  schedule,  and 
to  help  us  maintain  an  effective  liaison  with  the  constituencies.  One 
group  whose  concerns^  ar'e  very  important  is  the  library  user  who  i) 
neither  a  Hbrarian  nor  an  academician  by  profession.  Since  this 
Conference  is  largely  made  up  of  library  users,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Copyj-ight  Office  that  now  is  one  of  rhe  best  times  to  involve  you. 

Much  of  what  you  will  be  considering,  and  what  you  are  ' 
discussing,  may  well  affect  the  copynght  laws.  We  invite  you  to 
explore  this  issue  with  the  Copyright  Office  further,  beginning-with 
the  Conference  itself.  I  draw  particular  attention  to  the  first  of  four 
'  regional  hearings  scheduled  for  January  19,  ^980,  in' Chicago.  They 
will  be  open.hearings,  will  begin  at  9:30  ^.m.,  and  will  last  all  day. 
We  hope  to  hear  from,  many  nonprofessional  people  interested  in 
library  issues,  as  well  as  librarians  and  others  concerned  with  the 
problem  presented, by  Section  108.  . 

■    .        .  .  c 
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^  MR.  BURNS:  Do  you  view  the  Commission  as  having  a  role  in 
these  .preliminary  hearings  prior  to  the  drafting  of  the  revisions  of  this 
current  legislation?     .     ^  *^ 

MR.  BENDER:  fdo.  1  think  the  Commission  can  help  the 
Copyright  Office  to  create  a  more  effective  liaison  with 
nonprofessional  people,  who  are  concerned  about  what  libraries  do, 
what  effect  libraries  have  on  the  community,  and,  obviously,  how  the 
copyright. laws  in  particular  affect  those  issues.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  can  continue,  as  1  safd,  in  this  capacity  in  particular.  We 
hope  that  better  liaison  will  be  established.  . 

MR.  TATE:  Next  we  have  Alvin  White.     .  > 

Statement  of  Alvin  White 

*  / 

MR.  WHITE:  1  am  Alvin  H.  White,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Aging  World  Brain  Machine  Neural  Telecommunications  Coalition 
Continuing  Lifelong  Health  Legislative,  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information  Systems  Education  and  Testing  Reseacch  and 
Development  Organization  Planning  Study.  1  speak  today  as  an 
individual.  " 

\ 

• 

Healthy  developrfient  of  our  living  organizational  planetary 
subdivisional  sociopolitical  body,  during  the  aging  processes,  from 
the  relatively  youthful  childhood  times  of  embryonic  fertilization,  and 
the  increasingly  complex  growth  of  maturing. sensory  * 
.  telecommunicating  neural  information  transmission  systems,,  to  the 
on-line  memory,  which,  in  turn,  is  drawn  u pom  by  the  judgmental  - 
decision-makmg  faculties,  which  calculate  and  cpmpute  rational 
formulae  governing  the  allocation  of  tim^,  energy  and  other  of  the 
body's  resources,  in  attempting  to  approximate  the  optimum 
distribution  for  reducing  the  probability  of  suffering  future  pain,  may, 
or  ma.y  not;  be  wisely  considered  in^ortartt  in  this  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services. 

< 

Government  of  the  body,  by  the  body,  and  for  the  body,  in 
'  healthy,  long-lived,  and  relatively  pain-free  higher  organisms,  has 
been  shown  throughout  natural  history  to  have  been  substantially 
directed  toward  the  development  of  an  integrated  brain  and  nervous 
'  system  capable  "of  increasing  its  sensibilities,  information  processing, 
storage,  and  transmission  rates. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  1  feel  that  the  Conference  has 
underemphasized  the  future  utility  of  machine  translation  and 
computer  speech  from  on-line  information  users  of  this  planet's 
minority  languages. 

MR.  TATE:  I'd  like  to  hear  now  from  Mr.  Theodore  Soo-Hoo.  ' 

Statement  of  Theodore  Soo-Hoo 

'  ,/ 

MR.  SOO-HOO:  1  am  Theodore  Soo-Hoo.  1  am  secretary  of  the 
Tenley  Library  Council  of  Washington,  D.C.  1  spe^kirom  experience 

•*     ♦                         *  * 
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with  the  public  library  system  of  Washington,  D.C.,  but  I  believe  that 
'  there  are  two  fundamentargaps  in  many  library  systems.  .  , 


First,  people  do  not  recognize  the  impc^-tance  of  continuing  to 
develop  their  reading  skill^after  finishing  their  formal  education.  They 
^      need  to  be  reminded  that  continued  selective  reading  is  good  for  . 

thop^even  if  they  are  not  PhD's.  Even  if  they  are  PhD's,  the  Tenley 
Library  Council's  Friend^  of  the  Library  Organization,  has  developed  . 
'    *    a  series  of  posters  for  our  "Read  Your  Way  Up"  program.  We  change 
^them  biweekly. 

A  typical  poster  is  worded  approximately  as  follows:  "James 
Gavin,  grade  school  dropout,  joined  the  Army.  At  the  Army  pos; 
library  he  taught  himself  enough  to  pass  the  exams  for  West  Point. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of,LieuWnant  General.  When  he  retired,  he 
became  head  of  a  leading  research, organization."  Another  poster, 
now  on  the  library  bulletin  boards,  sa^s,  "One  man  in  the  audience 
said  that  in  spite  of  six  years  of  collegfe,  he  had  learned  more  at  the 
public  library  than  in  all  his  years  of  formal  schooling." 

We  plan  to  add  to  the  series,  as  we  find  more  testimony  to  the 
^benefits  of  reading  for  everyone.  The  posters  are  hand  lettered  Snd 
cost  practically  nothing.  If  a  more  effective  method  of  promoting  arid 
encouraging  reading  is  developed,  we  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

'  *         The  second  gap  is  access.  Due'to  budget  limitations,  16  of 
Washington's  20  branch  libraries  are  open  only  40  hours  a  vyeek.  In 
the  summer  they  are  closed  on  Saturday,  leaving  only  two  evenings 
per  week  that  they  are  accessible  to  peopJe  who  work  in  the  daytime. 

Contrast  this  with  the  following  comnient  from  the  vice  president 
of  our  Library  Council,  Mf.  McNealy,  who  travels  over  the  world  to 
evaluate  book  events  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency:  "I  spent  sopie^ 
time  in  Paris  in  October,  ancT^visited  the  finest  public  library  I  have 
'ever  seen.  Would  you  believe  12  noon  to  10  p.m.  every  weekday 
*     except  Tuesday?  Closed  on  Tuesday.  And  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  op 
Saturday'and  Sunday.  Those  are  the  hours.' They  also  have  a  book 
store  and  prim  shop  inside,  and  separate  collection  rooms  to  hear 
records,  watcff^ms  and  slide  shows.  It's  free  even  to  foreigners;  but, 
of  course,  it  helped  to  be  able  to  read  French." 


What  can  NCLIS  do  about  such  mundane  problems?  Yo'u  can 
encourage  and  promote  corjifcnuing  aggressive  programs  to  encourage 
reading  at  all  levels  withij/and  beyond  our  TOucational  system.  You 
can  encoura^  all  libraries  to  review  their  accessibility  to  the  public 
in  imaginative  ways.  ^ 

MR.  TATE:  Now,  we  will  hear. from  Marilyn  Apseloff.  ^ 


Statement  of  Marilyn  Apseloff  MS.  APSELOFF:  I  am  Marilyn  Apseloff,  a  teacher  of  children's 

literature  in  tfcre  English  Department  at  Kent  State  University.  I  anri 
'  here  as  an  official  observer  fram  Jhe  Children's  Literature  Association,  - 
and  my  interest  is  priority  funding  for  children's  services. 
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Although  libraries^are  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  funding  pile, 
when  money  is  made  available  to  them,  children's* services  often  get 
short  shrift.  This  is  a  plea  for  a  change  in  priorities.  If  we  want  to 
encourage  lifelong  learning,  if  we  hope  to  have  intelligent  adults  who 
will  use  ahd  love  the  libraries  and  be  willing  to  fight  fpr  them,  we 
must  start  with  the  child,  and  with  those  who  worl<.with  the  child. 

More  funds  must  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  children!s 
literature,  records,  tapes  and  films.  And  thene^dikX)f  adults 
.coRCerned  with  children  and  their  literature,  inclu^g  writers, 
educators;  teachers  at  all  levels,  concerned  parents,  students,  and 
institutions — as  well  a^  libraries — must  also  be  met. 

More  funds  are  needed  for  secondary  .source  materials,  so  that 
we  can  encourage  scholarship  aod  research  in  children's  literature. 
Such  studies  will  focus  more  attention  on  an  area  that  often  is 
deprecated  or  ignored.  It  iy  short-sighted  for  college  professors,  for  * 
example,  to  denigrate  the  study  of  children's  literature  and,  in  the 
next  breath,  to  complain  about  their  students'" inability  to  read  and  to' 
vs^rite. 

The  Children's  Literature  Association  is  trying  to  remedy  the 
situation  by'disseminating  information  on  children's  literature  through 
theChildren's  Literature  Association  Quarterly,  the  annual 
conferences,  and  the  conference  proceedings,  and  by  working  with 
publishers  ahd  other  oi^ganizations.  We  have  established  a 
scholarship  to  help  members  with  research,  and  we  present  an 
annual  award  for  the  most  significant  critical  article  written  during  a 
given  year.  \  .j 

Libraries  are  crucial  to  n^eet  our  goals,  to  meet  v^hat  should  be 
the  country's  goals— a  heightened  awareness  of  children's  ITterature 
so  that  we  can  make  book  lovers  of  children,  and  a  determination  to 
educate  ^heir  parents  and  others  to  realize  the  importance  of  good 
books  for  children.  Therefore,  I  urge  you,  on  behalf, of  children 
everywhere,  to  keep  these  in  the  forefront  pf  y^ur  deliberations.^ur 
future  will  be  in  their  hands.. 

MR.  TATf:  We  now  hear  frpm  Linette  Hgnter. 


Statement  of  Linette  Hunter 


,  MS.  HUNTER:  I'm  Linette  Hunter,  Director  of  Library  Services 
for  the  Territory  of  'American  Samoa,  and  I  represent  the  island' 
communiti^  of  the^United  States— sometimes  known  as  the  forgotten 
Americans — consisting  of  American  Samoa,  Commonwealth  of  the 
^^Nocthern  Marinas,  Federated  States,of  Guam,  andH^  Virgin  Islands. 

We  would  like  the  White  House  Conference  to  consider  three 
importanf  issues  that  conoern  us:  1)  the  Postal  Service  rates  and 
telecommunication  rates;  2)  funding  based  on  needs;  and  3)  (he-  ' 
diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  collections  in  libraries.  . 

We  should  eliminate  geographical  barriers  to  access  to  • 
information.  These  barriers  particularly  affect  the'T^pncontiguous  areas 
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of  the  United'States.vThe  use  of  surface  maif  to  deliver  library  books 

and  malfiTials  and  audiovisual  materials  causes  a  serious  delay,  often/ 

resultmgin  the  receipt  of  information'  when  it  is  no  longer  of  use. 
•  -   *  X. 

In  addition,  domestic  telecommunication  rates  tlo, not  appjy  to 
noncontinguous  areas  of'the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service 
should  change  its  policy,  so  that  alljibrary  materials  addressed  to 
noncontiguous  areas  will  be  sent  as  airmail  at  surface  mail  rates. 
Federal  policy -regarding  telecommunication  rates  should  be  revised 
to  ensure  that  domestic  rates  apply  tq  noncontiguous  areas  of  the 
United  States.   "    .  ^ 

federal  grants  cufrently  are  being  awarded  primarily  on  a  per 
capita  basis  and  many  have  matching  grant  requirements.'Areas  such 
as  the  noncontiguous  areas  of  the'United  States  and  rural  areas, 
which  have  low  population  density  and  low  per  capita  income,  are 
penalized  by  this  policy,  yet  they  have  the  greatest  need  for 
information  l-esources.  In  order  that  all  citizens  will  have  access  tp 
information  daily,  the  National  Library  Act  should  include  special 
provisions  for  funding  those  areas  with  special  needs. 

Diversify  cultural  and  ethnic  collections;  horary  collections 
should  reflect  the'cuftural  apd  ethnic  diversity  of  the  Nation's  -  ' 
communities,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  indigenous  ethnic 
populations  of  given  localities.  The  diverse  cultural  heritages  wi;hin 
this  Nation  should*be  recognized.  Such  a  provision  in  our  libraries^ 
would  prompte  cultural  understanding.  Congress  should^mandate  a 
national  policy  for  libraries  which  would  include  a  provision  that  all 
libraries,  at  every  level,  adopt  such  a  collection  priority. 

*  ♦  .     *  * 

MR.  TATE:  Margaret  Stern  will  now  speak. 


MS.  STERN:  Cicero  isalled  the  library  the  "soul  of  "his 'house/'  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  "A  city  needs  a  soul  if  it  is  to  become  a  true 
.  home  for  human  beings."  It  is  my  sir\cere  hepe  that  this  Conference 
will  devote  itself  to  nurturing  its  soul.  I  represent  the  Interbranch 
Library  Users  Association,  which  is  the  Umbrella  group  of  library 
users  in  New  York  City. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Five  Borough  Library  Association,  and 
we  have  proved  in  the  past  that  we  can  fight  city  hall.  This  is  a  result 
of  discussions  wftf^library  jjsers  throughput  the  five  boroughs.  Each 
.neighborhood  has  Its  own  special  neeBs'and  its  own  characteristics, 
and  these^ are  shifting  constancy  witb  shifts  in  population.  When  the' 
1980  census  is  completed,  it  will  be  apparent  how  wjde  these  shifts 
care. 

For  example,  there  are  areas  that  need  Spanish  language  books. 
There  are  areas  that  need  Chinese  books.  Within  this  library  system 
as  a  whole,  there  are  books  in  74  foreigfi  languages,  and  books  for 
children  in  50  languages., Now- there  is  a  need  for  more  Asian 
language  books.  The  hours  are  abominable.  We  are  now  31  percent 
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below  the  minimum  State^tandards.  In  some  areas  the  libraries  are 
Tailing  dqwn,  and  problems  proliferate. 

• 

» 

V  - 

,            *  ♦ 
We  want  a  policy  that  will  stress  essentials.  With  the  loss  of 
workers  paid  under  the  Federal  Comprehensive  Emplbyment  Training 
Act,  we  are  in  worse  straits  than  ever.  This  is  S(^mething  that  Congr^^ss  ' 
should  See  to.  We  want' a  policy  that  will  enable  our  libraries,  like  ^ 
our  national  forests,  to  remain  forever  free.               .  ' 

,  * 

We  want  S  policy  that  will  stress  essentials  to  develop  a            ,  ' 
book-oriented  public— a  public  that  can  understand  w+i^  is 
^      happening  in  to^JayVchangmg  world  and  can  tell  ouj;  legislators  whaf 
they  want  and  need.\                                                     *'    .     ^*  . 

* 

r 

In  the  Borough  of^Manhattan,  which  serves  a  papulation  of 
three-and-a-quarter  milHon  people,  individuals  borrowed  9.16^ 
million  books  fast  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  136,000  books, 

J. 

*  * 

*  ** 

✓ 

Milton  said,  "A  good  bob!*  is  the  precious  life  force  of  a  master 
spirit."  Let  me  end  by  quotin^President  Carter  in  his  pre-election 
^statement  about  libraries:  "If  w^^e  to  have  an  educated  and  * 
informed  population;  we  need  a  strqng  and  open  library  system, 
supported  by  a  committed  Administration.  We  canhot  cafl  for  a 
,      revivatof  quality  education,  and  close  our- libraries.  We  cannot  ask 
Qur  children  to  learn'to  read,  if  we  take  away  their  books."  ' 

* 

'          TATE:  We  thank  those  who  made  presentations  before 
members  of  this  panel,  and  we  thank  all  persons  who  have  served  as 
panelists ,for  their  efforts,  their  time,  and  their  questions.  We  again  ^ 
thank  the  members     ihe  staff  who  helped  to  plan  this  program  so 
that  you  could  participate     .        .       *     .  . 

.   This^  session  has  been  stimulating.  It  certainly  has.  been 
;  ioformative,  and  it  has  allowed  us  to  kriow  the  different  facets  and 
aspects  of  libVa^ry  work  that  are  dear  to  other  people.         ,  * 

4 

c 

Libraries  are  important.  Dr.  Bqrke  said  to  rne  last  night  as  we  ' 
looked  at  the  ceilmg  in  the  Library  of  Congress  building,  "If  we  cdujd 
get  pe9ple  to  buiJd  buildings  in  these  days  as  they  built  them  years 
ago,  w^'th  alt  of  the  artistry  and  all  of  the  qu<^tatipns  that  we  see    »  * 
arour^d  tlie  wall,,  then  we  could  certainly  have^pjeople  of  the\arious  ' 
communities  throughout  the  States  ul^derstand^just  how  dear  libraries  ^ 
are  to  our  society— and,  of  course,  how  important  they  are  to  the  ^ 
intellectuality  of  our  society."                                 ^  ^           •  ^ 

•  * 

r 

(Whereupon,  the  session  adjourned  at  1 1 :40  a.m.) 
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Proceedings 


MR.  WELSH:  This  hearing  is  being  condu.cted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  (NCLIS)  as  part  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services  in 
an  effort  to  ensure  that  the  Conference  is  a  grassroots  effort— that  all 
who  wish  to  be  heard,  are  heard.  Each  witness  has  been  asked  to 
register  and  to  submit  an- abstract  and  thettfli^ext  of  his  or  her 

of  theoTficic 


statement.  This  testimony ^iH  form  part 
of  the  Conference. 


ficial  written  record 


^      Those  who  do  not  have  an^opportunlty  to  testify  are  encouraged 
to  subfnit  written  statenients.  The  record  will  remain  open  until 
December  3>  and  any  testimony  received  before  then  will  be 
included  in  the  final  official  record. 

I'm  Bill  Welsh  and  I'm  joined  by  Joe  Becker,  Marian  Leith,  Clara 
'   •  Jones,  and  Bud  Velde.  i       '  ^ 

*  Ourtirst  witness  is  Jule  Shipman,  Pennsylvania  Citizens  for  Better 
Libraries,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  , 
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Statement  of  Jule  Shiprhian  .  MS.  SHIPMAN:  I  am  Jule  Shipman,  President  of  Pennsylvania 

Citizens  for  Better  Libraries,  and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  to  the  White  House  Conference.  \  have  been  asked  by  our 
delegation  to  present  the  attached  resolution,  which  it  approved  on  * 
'  October  17,  1979,  for  submission  to  the  Conference.  It  is' the 

culmination  of  increasing  concern  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  .issue  of 
library  and  inforpn'ation  service  support.  From  the  centers  of  our 
major  cities  to  the  sparsely  populated  rural  areas  of  our  State,  we 
hear  the  same  appeal:  Give  us  the  services  we  need  to  help  us  help 
ourselves.  Keep  our  libl-anes  open  now,  when  we  most  need  thern. 
'  jThe  common  voice  of  600  f^nsylvanians  at  our  Governor's 
Conference  accordingly  placed  first  priority  on  this  issue. 

The  first  order  of  business  of  our  delegation  was  to  create  a  • 
statewide  Friends  of  the  Library  group  to  cajry  this  issue  to  the  State  ^ 
Capitol.  Thus,  we  "viewed  with  increasing  concern  the  literature 
&ming  to  us  on  Conference  preparations  that  ambitiSuslj^  dealt  with  . 
substantive  questions  of  library  programs  and  technology,  but  lost 
sight  of  the  mbst  significant  challenge  to  libraries  in  this  century— that 
is,  their  place  in  the  funding  priorities  of  a  society  by^set  by  inflation. 
Also,  withou}  positive  focus  on  funding,^we  deeply /feared  a 
rudderless  ship  of  hrigh  intentions  that  would  fail  t^ reach  any  port  of 
achievement.  We  thus  welcomed  the  initiative  of  the  Kennedy-Javit^  ' 
Bill  (S.B.  1 124)  as  a  framework  for  productive  discussion.  We        -  , 
p         recognize  it  as  a  study  bill— a  vehicle  for  the  development  of 

organized  solutions  to  the  pressing  problem  of  future  library  and 
information  service  support. 


We  further  welcome  Marylaprd's  invitation  to  each  of  the  58 
White  Hous^  Conference  delegations  to  caucus  this  week  on 
Conference  follow-through.  A  national  oversight  committee  that 
represents  the  Conference  is  essential^  if  we  are  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
the  Conference  effectively  into  the  future  provision  of  naticJnal  library 
legislation  and  any  other  important  implementation  of  Conference 
principles.  », 

In  the  excitement  of  Conference  dialog  on  its  admittedly  vital 
thenies,  |he  Pennsylvania  delegation  offers, this  resolution  with  the 
hope  that  theConference*will  formally  adopt  it  as  an  affirmation  of 
pwctical  need.  Library  and  information  service  programs  need  a 
home.  The  home  needs  a  foundation.  The  foundation  needs  a 
builder.  They  all  need  maintenance.  As  we  dream  for  the  future,  let's 
not  forgej  how  to  realize^hese  clreams. 

ADDENDUM: 

Proposed  Resolution 


Be  it  resolved,  1)  that  the  White  House  Conference  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  a  reordering  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  priorities  to 
respond  to  the  increasing  need  for  excellence  and  wide  use  of  library 
artd  information  ser\7ices;  2)  that  such  reordering  result  i^  improved 
funding  for  all  types  of  nonprofit  library  and  information  services, 
with  significantly  heavier  shares  borne  by  State  and  Federal 
governments;  3)  that  S.B.  1 124  be  developed  into  a  strong  national 
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library  act  giving  impetus  and  sustenance  to  this  reordering  of 
priorities  and  reallocation  of  resources,  and  providing  substantial  ^ 
response  to' the  major  specific  library  and  information  service  needs 
which  may  be  subject  to  Federal  intervention;  4)  that  a  structure  of 
responsibility  be  confirmed  by  the  Conference  for  effective 
foliow-through  with  this  development.  ^ 

,  MR.  WELSH:  I  have  one  question.  In  the  second  resolution,  you 

,  say,  "for  all  types  of  nonprofit  library  and  information  services."  Has 
this  been  approved  in  any  way  by  any  of  the  other  organizations,  for 
example,  the  Research  Library  Group,  or  any, of  the  groups  that  are 
-  not  parrof  the  original  legislation? 

.  MS.  SHIPMAN:  We  have  not  formally  sought  such  approval. 

*  '  ^      '  ft 

.MR.  WELSH:  The  next  witness  is  William  J.  LeVeque,  Rhode 

^  <•  Islaod  delegation. 


Statement  of  William  J.  LeVeque      «    MR.  LEVEQUE.  I'm  William  J.  LeVeque,  citizen  delegate  from 

"    'Rhode  Island.  The  Rhode  Island  delegation  strongly  supports  Federal 
■legislation  which  will  assist  in  the  development  of  library  and 
'i^  ^     information  services  in  the  United  States.  Today,  I  present  the  views 

;  ^  *     of  the^Rhode  Island  delegation  pn  the  National  Library  Act— S^B. 

If  the  existence  of  a  free  and  democratic  society  in  this  country  is 
to  be  guaranteed,,  it  must  be  the  policy  q^i  the  United  States  to 
establish,  support,  and  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
individuals  of-all  ages.  Individuals  must  be  guaranteed  equal  >acces|>-^ 
to  public  information.  This  guarantee  must  be  maintained  at  all  levels 
of  government  to  be  fully' realized.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important, 
to  ensure  that  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  conducting  library  services  will  not  be  infringed. 

Turning  to  specific  titles  of  the  bill,  the.Rhode  Island  delegation 
recommends  that  Title    establishing  a  national  library  agency,  and 
Title  V,  on  interlibrary  cooperation, , be  removed  from  this  bill  and 
considered  as  a  separate  entity.  As  described  in  the  bill,  the  national 
library  agency  is  responsible  for  furthering  cooperation,  among  all 
kinds  of  libraries,  while  the  next  three  titles  of  the  bill  would  give  i 
an  additional  role  as  funding  agency  for  the  public  libraries- alone. 
Whether  ^  agency  should  be  the  funding  mechanism  for  all  kinds 
of  librari^or  whether  this  function  should  be  left  to  the  Office  of 
Library  and  Learning  Resources,  is  a  question  on  which  the^Rhode 
Island  delegates  do  ndt  agree;  What  is  clear  is  that  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  Federal  effort  is  urgently^  needed  to  exploit  recent 
developments  in  technology  which  make^ossible  radically  different 
kinds  of  information  storage,  retriejPal,  afflMissemination  without 
reference  to  geographical  or  political  boundaries.  This  shfould  be  the 
'  centraUunction  of  the  agency.  The  agency  should  also  be  funded  to 

aid  in  the  preservation  of  library  materials. 
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Another  point  needs  to  be  made  about  the  agency.  The  Rhode 
Island  Governor's  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  which  called  for 

^the  establishment  at  the  Federal  level  of  a  Department  of  Education 
which  would  include  a  strong  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning 

'  Resources.  It  is  essential  that  the  national  library  agency  be  located  ^ 
within  the  Department  of  Education,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  close 
relationship  with  the  other  elements  of  the  educational  community 
which  have  a  bearing  or^  library  and  information  services.  For 
example,  Vocational  Educational  Act  funds  have  been  used  ^y 
libraries  to  establish  job  information  and  career  counseling  programs, 
similar  to  those  enumerated  in  Title  IV, of  S.B.  n'24Jt  wouldJDe 
beneficial  to  have  any  agency  that  administers  library  funds  dose, 
'both  physically  and  administratively,  to  those  agencies  that 
administer  education, funds.  .  ' 

In  any  deliberations  onr  the  establishment' of  a  national  library 
,  agency,  the  Rhode  island  delegation  strongly  recommends  that 

careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  all 
'  agencFes  that  provide  direct 4fbf;ary  service,  such  as  the  Library*of 
Congress  and  the  National  LibraW  of  Medicine,  should  also  be 
administered  by  the  national  library  agency.  Consideration^of  this  is 
vital,  since  these  agencies  undoubtedly  would  play  an  integral  role  in 
a  natidnal  network.  ,  \ 

Concerning  Title  II,  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  strongly 
supports'  increased  State/Federal  funding  for  public  libraries.  TitlaJH/ 
funding  for  pubNc  library  construction,  is  essential,  especially  if 
public  libraries,  are  to  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  energy-efficiehH^ere  is  a  provision  fpr  public  library 
construction  in  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act*(LSCA)  but 
that  title  has  not  been  funijded  for  some  time.  It  is  essential  that  funds 
be  appropriated  in  the^fiJture,  whether  it  be  through  LSCA  or  a 
national  library  act.  The  Rl]bde  Island  delegation  also  recommends 
that  the  requirement  be  included  in  S.B.  1 124  that  States  match 
Federal  grants  for  constru^;tion.  Rhode  Island  has  such  a  program  in 
which  the  State,. over  the 'past  15  years,  has  committed  more  than  $3 
million  to^assist  public  libraries  with  their  constructiqn  projects.  ^ 

Funding  for  grants  enumerated  m Title  IV  is  supported  by^e 
•Rhode  Islahd  delegation.  The  facts  and  activities  designated  as  areas 
for  funding  are  critical  to  many  citizens  of  this  country.  Library 
demonstration  projects  have  shown  that  libraries  may  be  less 
threatening  environment^  for  adult  literacy  and  job  information  or 
,  career  counseling  activities  than  other  educational  institutions. 
Services  to  the  blind  and  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  have 
b^en  funded  under  LSCA,  and  Ijave  groy^n  significantly.  Many  users 
still  nee.d  to  be  reached,  and  funding  is  needed     continue  these 
activities. 

The  Rhode  Island  delegation  strongly  supports  interlibrary 
cooperation.  Title  V  is  the  key  area  of  S.B.  1S^4.  It  can  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  ^  truly  comprehensive  networkXlt  Is  recommended, 
^  once  again,  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  strong 
'  involvement  of  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  which  provide  direct  library  ' 


^I^rvices-.  Without  such  involvement,  a  comprehensive  network 
^c'annot  be^reality. 

MR.  WELSH:  What  role  in  the  development  qf  a 
comprehensive  national  network  would  you  see  for  existing  networks, 
such  as  OCLC  and  RLG? 

'MR.  LEVEQUE:  We  see  them  as  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
network.  What  is  needed  now  is  Federal  capital  for  the  eatire 
undertaking,  involving  the  private  sector  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible;  but  making  available  funding,  impetus,  and  initiatives  at  the 
Federal  level  would  enable  a  greater  exploitation  of  the  technological 
capabilities  than  we  now  have. 

MR.  WELSH:  Would  you  actually  foresee  policy  being  dictated" 
to  OCLC  and  to  RLG?  ^ 

^MR.  LEVEQUE:  I  suppose  that,  in  the  usual  fashion,  theje 
would  be  pressures  brought  to  bear  in  private  industry— carrots  ^nd 
sticks.  Possibly  a  regulatory  agency  would  be  needed,  but  I  don't  see 
that  it's  needed  at  present. 

MR.  WELSH:  It's  fairly  obvious  that  the  strength  of  OCLC  has 
come  from  its  success^  and  has  been  without  Federal  involvement.  I 
suppose  I  would  have  to  express  some  concern  that  policy  dictated  at 
-4he .Federal  level  might,  in  some  way,  impinge  upon  the  great  work 
that's  been  done. 

MR.  LEVEQUE:  The  wording  in  Title  I  of  the  study  >bill  was 
that  the  national  library  agency  should  further  cooperation  among 
libraries  ofJhe  country  of  all  types.  I  think  that's  what  the  Rhode 
Island  delegation  would  do.        '  - 

MR.  WELSH:  The  next  witness  is  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  We  were  warned  many  years  ago  that  if  we 
came  to  depend  on  Washington  to  tell  us  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap,  we  soon  would  be  without  bread.  The  author  of  the  warning 
was  in  a  good  position  to  give  us  advice  about  government — Thomas 
Jefferson.  Two  centuries  later,  the  advice  is  still  sound,  and  nowhere 
is  it  more  applicable  than  in  the  case  of  public  libraries. 

The  free  public  library  has  grown  up  as  a  uniquely  American 
institution.  It  was  created,  nurtured,  and  supported  by  local  citizens 
and  local  units  of  government.  Library  boards  and  librarians  are  often 
cantankerous,  belligerent,  pigheaded,  outspoken — and  SQ^are  its  ^ 
users.  But,  exactly  for  this  reason,  a  local  public  library  is  8  bastion  pf 
liberty  in  the  truest  sense  of  the, word.  It  has  nurtured  independent 
spirits  like  Harry  Truman,  whose  entire  education  consisted  of 
reading  every  book  in  his  local  library.  It  has  contributed  to  books  of 
protest  which  have  changed  the  course  of  the  Nati9n,  books  like 
Rachel  Carson's  S/Vent  Spring.  It  has  stimulated  great  discoveries  in 
science,  including  space  technology.  It  has  generated  ideas,  research, 
dissent,  opposition — and,nnost  of  all,  free  speech  and  a  free  press. 
That  is  because  librarians  and  trustees  have  been  independent 
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'"cusses,"  who  d9  wliat  they  perceive  a*5  right  in  choosing  materials 
and  in  building  collections,  without  interference  from  State  and 
Federal  officials. 

I  ^m  a  strong  advocate  of  a  new  national  library  act.  Like^ 
many  other  citizens,  I  fervently  believe  that  libraries  should  receive  a 
fair  ^hare  of  the  taxes  we  send  to  Washington  and  to  the  State 
capitaTs.  But  I  also  sh/^re  the  concern  that  money  for  basic  library 
operations  must  not  come  with  any  Federal  or  State  strings  on  how  it 
is  to  be  spent.  When  it  comes  to  making  final  decFsipns  on  the 
governance  of  the  administrative  structure  under  the  proposed 
National  Library  Act,  we  must  keep  two  principles  clearly  in  mind. 

First,  the  chief  Federal  administrator  must  be  kept  under  tight 
statutory  reins  when  it  comes  to  approving  payments  of  per  capita 
matching  funds  under  Title  II  for  general  library  operations,  this 
person  should  no't  be  vested  with  broad  discretion  to  approve  or 
disapprove  State  plans  'tn  light  of  how  the  local  libraries  plan  to 
spend  the  money  they  receive.  That  is  the  local  libraries'  decision  to 
make,  and  theirs  alone.  ^ 

Second,  the  operations  of  the  national  library  agency  in  other 
fields,  such  as  networking  and  special  services,  should  be  subject  to 
strong  involvement  and  guidance  from  an  appointed,  nonpolitical 
grAup  of  independent  citizens  and  professionals,  who  are  primarily 
corKerned  with  the  strength  and  vitality  of  libraries,  rather  than  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  Administration  in  power.  The  national 
library  program  must  never  becorrte  a  vehicle  for  pork-barreling  or 
payment  for  political  favors. 

Whatever  form  the  final  national  library  act  takes,  these  two 
guiding  princifiles  must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  draftsmen,' 
to  ensure  the  continued  freedom  of  the  free  public  libraries  of 
America. ^ 

MR.  WELSH:  Vou  just  read  the  statement:  "The  operations  of  a 
^fiational  library  ag(ency  in  other  fields,  such  as  networking  and 
special  services,  should^be/subject  to  strong  involvement  and 
guidance."  What  form  oC  guidance?  Could  you  clarify  that  term  for 
us,  please? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  The  provision  of  the  draft  bill  that  calls  for  a 
national  council  was  the  result  of  discussions  with  representatives  of 
a  number  of  the  professional  library  groups  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Senate  offices  in  February.  Essentially,  the  concerns  they  expressed 
were  that  policymaking  for  the  nationa-l  support  services  for  public 
libraries  had  to  come  from  professional^  and  independent  citizens, 
not  from  government.  There  were  suggestions  of  a'structure  parallel 
to  ihe  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Endown^ent  for  the  Arts,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
like,  whe^^ knowledgeable  people  from  the  field  give  ad^ce  to  the 
administrator  on^  the  best  way  to  implement  the  progY^ms.  That 
method  also  provides  bridges  to  the  communities  that  are  being 
served.  .  • 
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MR.  WELSH:  But  would  you  have  this  agency  dictate  policy  to 
the  existing  netwo/ks?  ' 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  Oh,  no.  Plainly,  it's  still  a  free  country,  and 
the  networks  may  or  may  not  join  the  system.  I'm  very  conscious  that 
the  network  the  New  York  Public  LibrarVihas  been  engaged  in,  for  ) 
example,  is  terribly  proud  of  its  independency,  and  I  think  it  will 
have  to  consider  carifullyUyhether  it  wants  lo  participate.  If  it  does,  it 
obviously  will  have  lo  be  compensated  for  its  contribution;^ut 
there's  also  great  h^lth  in  its  maintaining  its  independence,  if  it 
wants  to. 


M^  WELSH:  Would  you  impose  standards  an  the  networks  to 
ensure  that  the  product  and  services  they  provide  are  the  types  that 
are  needed  by  and  most  useful  to- the  libraries  they  serve? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  I  think  it's  the  other  way  around.  They  really 
have  set  standards  that  the  Nation  should  aspire  to — excellence- in  the 
very  best  sense  of  the  word.  It's  the  Nation  that  is  going  to  draw  on 
those  lessons  and  benefit  from  them.  Obviously,  if  such  a  network 
were  to  participate  in  a  national  network,  it  would  set  the  conditions 
under  which  it  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  The  Federal  agency  would 
say  what  it  wanted,  and  if  they  didn't  agree,  they  both  would  go  their 
separate  ways^  If  they  did  agree,  it  would  be  as  a  result  of  free, 
arms-length  negotiations.  Nobody  is  going  to  impose  anything  on  . 
anybody,  I  hope. 

MS.  LEITH:^Mr.  Seymour,  do  you  not  feel  that  there  is  some 
validity  in  using  Federal  funds  to  upgrade  library  services?  I  read  from 
your  statement:'  "This  person  should  not  be  vested  with  broad 

^'discretion  to  approve  or  disapprove  State  plans  in  light  of  how  the ' 
locaj  libraries  plan  to  spend  the  money  they  recieve.  That  is  their 
decision  {o  make,  and  theirs  alone."  Are  you  saying  that  if  a  library 
wan>5  to  spend  all  of  its  money  building  up  ^  local  history  or  ' 
genealogy  collection-,  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  that 
U6e  of  the  Federal  money?  They  should  just  be  allowed  not  to  serve  < 

'  in  any  other  way?  SF  ^  • 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  I  would  think  that  such  a  library  would  have 
a  hard^ime  persuading, the  State  agency,  which  had  to  submit  the 
State/plan,  that  such  a  project  was  an  adequate  provision  of  public 
library  services.  Therefore,  that  library  might  not  qualify  for  aid.  Once 
the^decision  is  made  th^  they  qualify,  however,  I  submit  very 
strongly  that  there  shouW  no^e  any  dictating  from  Washington  to  a 
libVary  that,  j^ou  may  buy^'S  book  but  not  that  book."  This  is 
absolutely  fundamental,  and  the  moment  the  Government  car>  give 
-  thiat  kind 'of  instruction  is  the  moment  the  free  library  system  in 
America  begins  to  end.'^  4^ 

MR.  BECKER:  Our  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  who  gave 
testimony  ^  few  moments  ^go,  suggested  that  a  national  library  act 
.should  embrace  more  than  just  th&  publfc  libraries  of  the  country. 
How  do  yoi^eel  about  that?  ^  • 
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•MR.  SEYMOUR:  I  was  in  on  the  early  discussions  on  this  bill, 
and  the  first  outline  did  include  the  academic  and  the  school 
libraries.  But  the  professionals,  to  whom  we  citizens  turn  for  " 
guidance,  said,  "Don't  do  that.  The  academic  libraries  and  the  school 
libraries  don't  want  you  to  rock  the  boat,  and  all  you  w4ll  do  is 
destroy,  help  for  the  public  library.'^  Now,  the  moment  they  come 
around  to  what  1  think  is  a  much  more  ^nsible  approach,  I'm  going 
to  be  the  first  to  embrace  them.  ^  ^ 

MR.  BECKER:  The  alternative,  of  course,  is  for  each  of  them  to 
submit  an  Act  responsible  for  meeting  their  own  peeds.  • 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  |hey  each  have  an  Act.  That's  the  point.  Of 
course,  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  have  provisions  in  it 
for  direct  Federal  grants  to  research,  private,  school,  and  other 
libraries  that  make  their  resources  available  to  the  public  library  ^ 
'users.  I   A  : 

MS.  JONES:  When  a  group  of  citizens  is  planning  to  go 
forward  with  legislation  that  is  favorable  to  libraries,  you  naturally 
look  backward  to  get  the  historical  context.  I  know  that  you  have 
been  associated  with  this  National  Library  Act,  and  you  have  given  it 
a  great  deal  of  thought.  How  do  yo'u  see  this  in  the  context  of 
progress  that  the  library  profession  has  made  in  securing  legislation 
and  agencies,  ^nd  everything  tj^at  has'gone  into  progress  for  libraries? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  I  say,  with  deeg  emotional  commitment,  that 
.we're  on  the  threshold  of  an  entirely  new  era  for  the  public  library  in 
America.  It's  no  longer  purely  a  local  institution.  It  is  now 
recognized  as  the  national  asset Jihat  if  is.  % 

MR.  W&t^H:  The  next  witness  is  Ale)^  Ladehson. 
\ 


MR.  LADENSON:  "I'm  Alex  Ladenson,  legal  counsel  to  the 
Urban  Libraries  Council.  Within  the  recent  past,  I  have  been  the  chief 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  Publk  Library.  The  purpose  of  my  testimony 
is  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  v^(hat  is  wrong  \^  the  existing  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  CtSCA). 

-J  ■     "  ^ 

Since  its  enactment  in  19,64,  LSCA  has  been  administered  as  a 
categorical  grants-in-aid  program,  with  the  result  that;the  funds  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  research,  experimentation,' and 
demonstration.N/rhis  format  for  the  distribution  of  funds  remain^ 
unchanged.  The  program  bper^tes  in  a  manner  not  unlike  a  private 
foundation.  To  obtain  funds,  a  piiblic  library  must  submit  a  proposal 
describing  a  project.  Unless  a  gl^n  project  is  innovative  or 
experimental,  it  has  little  or  no  chance  for  approval.  Moreover,  3 
project  is  approved  for  a  relatively  short  time,  and  usually  is  not 
renewable.  If  th&  project  is  successful,  the  library  is  compelled  to 
carry  it  on  with  the  library's  own  funds,  or  to*]abandon  it.  Thus,  mucT^ 
of  the  value  to  be  gained  from  the  project  is  lost.  What  is  critically 
needed  today,  however,  are  not'research,  experimental  or 


demonstration  projects,  but  additionahfunds  for  books  and  other 
library  materials  and  for  $taff,  so  that  the  public  can  be  served. 


LSCA  needs  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  cast  in 
different  mold.  Instead  of  providing  a  categorical  grants-in-aid 
program,  it  shoulcfoe  a  per  capita  general  support^rogram.  Federal 
assistance  must  be  mado.  available  to  all  public  libraries,  rather  than 
to  just  a  selective  few,  as  is  the  case  today. 

Public  libraries  depend  largely  on  the  Iqcal  property  ta;<  for 
their  financial  support.  The  property  tax  is  a  regressive  tax,  but  its 
most  serious  v^eakness  is  that  it4acks  elasticity.  Unlike  the  income 
'  tax  or  the  sales  tax,  which  generate  additional  revenue  automatically 
as  wages  and  prices  rise,  revenue  from  the  property  tax  remains 
relatively  constant,  and  it  increases  only  slightly  as  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  property  rises.  Jhis  is  particularly  disastrous  in  periods  of 
high  inflation.  It  is  for  thfs  reason  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
share  with  local  and  State  governments  tt^e  responsibility  for  direct 
financial  support  of  public  libraries. 

Direct  Federal  assistance  to' alR'public  libraries  is  essential  to 
equalize  disparities  in  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth  among  the 
States.  Thus,  Federal  suppl^t^an  help  to  guarantee  th^  minimum 
level  of  funding  required  to  furnish  adequate  public  library  service  in 
'every  State. 

\      We  have  become  a  mobile  Nation,  X^ore  than  a  million 
persons  move  ffQm  one  State  to  another  eac|p  year.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  therefore,  from  a  social  poinf  of  view,  that  the  qu^ity  of 
public  library  service  be  equalized  arrtong  the  States,  so  tfiift  ah 
individual  is  not  penafeed  when  moving  from  one  State  m  anotheV. 

quality  6f\  public  Jibrary  service  should  not  depend  on  where  a 
person  js  born  or  happens  to  live.  Through  direct  Federahaid,,  this 
problem  can  be  alleviated.  .  *       .  .  <  ^ 

The  principal  objective  of  Federal'aid  must  be  th.e 
strengthening  of  every  public  library  fn  the  country,  for  it  is  the  local* 
library  that  serves  asjhjeJifst  port  of  entry  for  those  seeking  general 
information  or  needing  to  explore  a  subject  in  deplh.  Federal  funds 
shoulfl  therefore  be  available  for  this  vital  purpose.  To  achieve  this 
,  objective,  the  categorical  grants-in-aid  design^ust  be  replaced  by 
the  per  capita  .general  support  grant.  „  , 

■A  « 

This  is  why  S.B.  1 124,  a  bill  for  a  Nation^t  Library  Act,  should 
be  approved,  ^ince  it  inco/porates  the  per  capita  general  support 
grant  in  its  p^rovisions. 

MR.  WELSH:  I  judge  that  you  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
new  Federal  legislative  proposals  are  much  more  important  than 
funding  existing^programs. 

N    MR.  LADENSON:  \  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by 
"existing  programs."  ,         \     '  ^  ^ 
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MR^^/^6ELSH:  gie  legislation  that  we  now  have  to  help 
libraries  of  all  kinds  rauld  be  friade  more  effective'if  more  dollars 
were  made  available;  byt  you  conSiflerjhat  to  be  secgndary.  You 
think  that  a  new  ^approach  to  Federal  support 'for  libraries  is 
important?  '      *  " .  -  ^ 

MR.  LADENSON:' Wben  you  make  the  money  available 
directly  to  the  public  Hibr^ries,  you  are  improving  the  programs  for 
better  library  service  in  each  com'munity.  Wh^t  we  oppose  is  the 
rediscovery  of  the  w^eel  by  making  grants-available  for 
experimentation  and  research  that's  done  over  and  ov&r  again.. This  is 
where  a  gooci^part  of  our  current  mopiey  goes.  We  need  it  farTnor^ 
for  books  and Jor  staff. ^ 

MS.  LEITH:  I  notice  that  yo«  say*"direqt  Federa)  assistance  is 
'goiRg-4<ar  equalize  disparjties  in  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth."  Do  I 
understand,  then,  that  a  fjoor  State  would  be  given  more  Federal 
money  per  capita  for  its*^  population  than  a  wealthy  State? 

'MR.  LADENSON:  As  far  as  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  from  th^  Federaf  Government  to  the  States,  we  are  not 
recommending ^any  change.  And  the  present  formula  takes  into 
^  consideration  the^-per  capita  income  6^e^^ch  State;  those -States  that 
' '  have  a  lower  per  capita jncorpe  are  getting  more  motley  from  the 
Federal  Government  tha/i  th|  richer  State^.^l  ^'O^W  certainly  endorse 
that  concept,  and  we're  not  changing^that       •  -  . 

MR.  BECKER:  Alternatiy^to  the  provision  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  mone^  to  the'bg^l  le>^l,  along  the  lines  that  you. 
have  described,  are  sqnr^e  innovative  1dea§  that  concern 
resource-sharing  as  a  rneans  (5f4loing. exactly  what  you  describe. 
How  do  you  view  this  suggest/orT as     alternative?  And  what  ^\nd  of 
support  do  you  think  the^ederal  Government  should  give  to 
^.  resoijrce-sharing?        '  ^  •  ' 

MR.  LADENSON:  The  ^^^a^jpnal  Library  Act  has  a  provision  for 
funds  for  special  users  and  special  projects,  and  that's  where  the 
Woney  should  come,  from,  Jhe  largest  portion  of  the  pie  should  be  in 
Title  ll]  that's'foT  direct  grants  to  libraries  for  operating  purposes.  ^ 
\  What's  left  pver— if  ther|L  is  /rfoney  left  over,  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
money  in  the  Federal  treasury — c^in  be  nrrade  available  under  Title  IV. 
There's  still  a  possibility  for  imiX)rtant  special^ojects,  for  special 
users.  The  new  National  Library  Act  makes  pro^sion  for  that,  but  we 
don't  think  it'-6  'wise  to  spend  all  of  our  money  on  research. 

MR:  WELSH:-  The  nexf  wi^ess  is  Robert  L.  Clark,  jr.  . 


Statement  of  Robert    Clark,  Jr* 


MR.  CLARK:  I  represent  the  Chief  Officers  of  State  Library 
Agencies  (COSLA).  I  have*  a  stat'^ment  on  S.B.  1.124.  COSIA  supports 
"^Federal  legislation  which  would  assist  in  the  development  of  librar/ 
services  throughout  the  Nation.  Each  level  of  ^government  has 
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appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities-Avhitn  complement  one  another. 

Each  level  must  provide  strong. leadership  in  thetdevelopment  of  ^ 

library  and  information  services. 

\  •  •  ' 

V 

CC)SLA  has  prepared  and  disseminated  a  COSLA  Legislative 
Proposal,  adopted  April  5,  1979.  Subsequent  to  the  development  of 
the  COSLA, Proposal;  S.B.  1 124  was  introduced  in  Congress  for  study 
purposes  at  this  Conference.  The  bill  addresses  several  of  the, 
concerns  included  in  COSLA's  Proposal.-  These  concerns  a^e  as 
follows:  '    .  '  ^ 

*        *  .     •  f 

We  support  the  "Declaration  of  Policy  and  Purpose'"  of  S.B. 
1 124,  but  believe  additional  study  is  needed  on  the  nature  and 
structure  of  another  national  library  ^ency  befoce  endorsement. 

We  support  increases  in  both  State  and  Federal  assistance  for  . 
public  libraries,  but  call  attention  to  problems  invo'fved  in  ^ 
Congressional  mandate  for  a  20/30/50  formula,  as  proposed  in  Title*! 
of  the  bill.  Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  States  in  working  With 
sometimes  inflexible  per  capita  st^dards  which  do^not  adeqtfately 
recognize  local  or  regional  differences,  we  do  not  support  the 
proposal  for  a  national  per  capita  standard.^ 

We  support  increased  Federal  assistance  for  interlibrary 
cooper'aTion  as  proposed  in  the  bill.  The  bill  recognizes  the  Federal 
nature  of  our  Government,  and  enables  the  States  to  contract  for 
multi-State  ^services  for  the  best  benefits  of  their  citizens. 

We  support  Federal  assistance  for  the  construction  of  public 
library  Buildings,  and  recommend  analysis  an^  clarification  of  the 
proposed  formula  for  allocation  of  funds  to  the  States. 

We  endorse  the  principle' of  the  distribution  of  Feder&l 
assistance  to  public  libraries  by  the^tate,  in  accord  with  the  needs  as 
determined  within  the  States.  ' 

We  support  the  requirement  that  the  States  increase  their  share' 
of  public  liljrary  support  as  a  matching  requirement  for  Federal 
assistance.  ^ 

We  support  Federal  assistance  for -specially  designed  public 
library  services  and  resources  for  special  clientele.  ^  ^ 

We  endorse"^ Federal  assistance  for  the  training  and  continuing 
education  needs  of  library  personnel. 

We  support  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  statewide  selvices, 
when  these  services  can  be  most  beneficially  delivered  from  this 
level 

Mr.  WELSH;  You're  aW^re  that  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
iavited  yogr  group  to  come  to  the  Library  in  the  Spring  to  discuss 
how  we  might  man^^fe  the  problem  of  greater  control  of  State  and 
local  publications.  Would  you  prefer  to  be  invited  by  a  national 
library  agency  or  directed  by  a  national  library  agency? 
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MR.  CLARK:  I  would  prefer  to  hold  a  national  forum  to  discuss 
the  question  and  study  it  further.  We  favor  whatever  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  a  national  meeting  ^o-discuss  national  issues. **S.B.  1124  ■ 
should  get 'immediate  study  during  the  Congressional  hearing  process. 
These  Concerns  should  be  addressed  at  the  national  level  througfi  the 
legislative  process.  We  hope  that  these  concerns  are  addressed  with 
'deliberate  speed,  but  we  urge  that  Congress  act  on  the  comments  that 
COStA  has  made.  We  need  a  national  information  policy,  and  we 
don't  have  one  yet. 

MP.  WELSH:  As  the  Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress,  did  I 
interpret  that  to  be  a  "no"«'anSwer? 

MR.  CLARK:  It  was  my  opportunity  to  finish  my  paper. 

\ 

'  •M6..^LEITH:  Do  COSLAxnembers  envision  SiaJ^s  losing  their 
Federal  money  becaiise  the  State  will  refuse -to.  accelerate  its -support 
and  allow  the  localities  to  reduce  theirs  immediately? 

J^ 

MR.  CLARK.:  There  needs  to  be' further  clanfication  of  how  the 
formula  ih  the  national  minimum  per  capita  is  to  be  applied^  the  . 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  States.  COSLA,does  not  support  the  ^ 
20/30/50  funding  ratio;  we  do  not  support  it  based  on,  a  national  . 
mirri«jUm  per  capita.  What  we  do  have  is  the  ability  for  State 
agencies  to  deliver  the  funds  on  a  direct  per.capita  basis,  which  | 
many  States  are  doing,  or  to  provide  statewide  services  such  as  film 
cooperatives  and  the  children's  summer  reading  programs'with 
Federal  dollars  ^O^kA^s  rrrembers  wish  to  retain  the  right  to 
determine  what  is  best  for  each  individual  of  the  State  in  line  with 
their  State  f)lan.,lt's  not  clear,  at  this  time,  how  the  money  is 
allocated. 

MR.  BECKER:  Do  you  feel  that  the  money  should  have  no 
strings  attached?  Each  of  the  States  at  present  has  a  carefully  worked 
out  plan,  based  on  a  great  deal  of  analysis.  Do  you  suggest  that  the 
money  go  directly  down  to  the  local  level,  with  no  control 
whatsoever?  .  * 

MR.  CLARK:  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  The  bill,  as  it's  presently 
written,  does  allow  for  the  State  plans  to  be  submitted.  It  does  allow 
for  the  States  to  determine  the  needs  within  their  own  plans  and  the 
money  to  be  spent  on  a  per  capita  basis,  as*  far  as  is  practicable, 
which  is  what  many  States  are  doingrRight  now,  the  bill  does  allow 
for  the  State  prerogative.  ' 

MR.  BECKER:  Certainly  there  will  be  outcomes  from  th)s 
Conference  that  we  cannot  foresee,  but  what  do  you  see  as  the 
relationship  between  those  outcomes  arid  the  testimony  before  the 
Congress'on  S.B.  1124.  ^ 

MR.  CLARK:  That's  like  forecasting  the  futur^p.  The  results  of 
this  Conference,  and  the  Congressional  hearings  that  most  likely  will 
occur  in  the  next  several  months,  will  have  a  very  direct  effect  on  the 
future  national  information  policy.  S.B.  1124  has  the  potential  tt)  be  a 

'  \ ' 
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comprehensive  national  library  act.  We  should  not  lase  opportunities 
to  move  ©n  i't.  .        *  '  • 

'  '    -  /  ,  ft 

'  MR.  WELSH:  The  next  witness  is  Thomas  Calvin. 


StMement  of  Thomas  |.  Gaivin 


MR.  CALVIN:  J  ahi  Thomas  Calvin,  at-large  delegate  to  the 
Conference  representing  the  American \ibrary  Association  (ALA). 
With  me  is  Eileen  Cooke,  director  of  the  ALA  WashingtoTj  Office.  The 
delegates  to  this  Conference  have  an  opportunity  to  help  detecmine 
the  place  of  libraries  in  an  information  society.  Our  librarPes,  many  of 
which  are  now  in  serious  financial  peril,  are  a  national  ^resource "that 
America  must^ave  and  strengthen.  ^ 

The  Federal  Covernment  has  a  continuing  responsibility  for  * 
the  qi/ality  of  library  and  information  services  available  to  all 
Americans.  In  establishing  NCLIS,  Congress  recognized  that  c 
responsibility.  In  a  message  to  Congn^ss  on  October  31/V979, 
President  Carter  s'et  forth  a  bfoad  Covernment  program  to  spur     ^  ^ 
mdustrial  innovation  m  America.  With  Federal  assistance,  lib/aries  , 
could  help  to  achieve  this  and  other  national  goals,  such  as? 
disseminating  information  on  energy- conservation,  reducing. adult     /  • 
illiteracy,  provjfling  essenti.al  societal  information  to  the       ^  _ 
disadvantag'ed,  the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped,7an(f  ensurmg  a 
quality  education  for  the  young. 

One  major  proposal  concerning  the  Federal  role  in  support  of 
libraries  is  S.B.  1124,  the  National  Library  Act.  This  study  bill  has  a 
number  of  interesting,  signifi<:ant,  and  important  aspects  that  merit 
thoughtful  consideration  ^nd  exploration.  It  su_^gests  the  creation  of  a 
new 'national  library  agency.  Howeve^^^^subsequent  to  the  . 
introduction  of  this  Bill,  the  Covernment  established  the  Department 
of  Education.  Jhis  new  department  provides  a  nev^  aad  timely 
opportunity  for  a  locus  of  Federal  responsibility  and  demonstrates,  as 
well,  how  difficult  it  is  to  create  a  new  bureaucracy.     .  • 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  an 'Immediate  opportunity 
for  a  strengthened  administrative  unit  for  Federal  library  programs. 
Some  functions  envisioned  for  the  proposed  national^  library  agency 
could  be  handled  very  effectively  by  an  expanded  Office  of  Libraries 
ar>d  Learning  Resources  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level  v^^ithin  the 
new  department.  A  proposed  resolution  to  this  effect  is  attached  to 
my  statement  for  consideration  by  the  delegates  to  this  Conference.. 

Upder  the  time  constraints  of  a  White  House  Conference, 
delegates  will  not  be  able  to  work  out  all  the  detailed  issues  raised' by  ^ 
•S.B.  1124.  ALA  recommends  that  all  interested  parties  should  work 
out  specific  provisions  for  implementing  legislation  after  the  * 
tonfe^rence,  based  on  the  priorities  set  and  the  directions 
recommended  by  the  delegates.  NCLIS  could  hold  an  open  forum  on 
the]  implementation  Issues  of  the  National  Library  Act  or  other 
legislative  proposals  reiom mended' by  Conference  delegate^.  ^ 
Meanwhile,  the  importance  of  a  strong  expression  pf  support  by 
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Conference  delegates  for  increased  funding  fofr  existing  library 

*       *  progr^^ms  cannot  be^overenriphasized. 

•  •  < 

if  ,  The  President's  FY  1981  budget,  now  being  developed  by  the 

Otfice  otsManage^ment  and  Budget,  is  expej^ted  te  contain  sharp 
*    •  reductions  in  library  funding.  The  schooh  library  programs  would  be  ' 

'    cutm  half.  Library  training  and  demonstration  would  have 'zero, 
•  funding.  N  ' 

New  legislative*  initiatives  should  be  anticipated  by  increasmg 
'  ^  •  \\\%  funding  for  existing  programs  so  that  there  will  be  money  to 

transfer  J,9  new  programs  which  may  be  recommended  at-this^ 
'       .         Conference.  A  proposed  resolution  on  funding  t)f  current  Federal 
'  -  '   -        libra/y  programs  is  attached  to  my  statement,  along  with  several, 

y*   •  '     others  that  we' suggest  as  timely  and  appropriate.  We  hope  thit  all  of 

^        ^  these  diaft  resolutions  can  be  considered  by  the  delegates.  We  thank 

^*  .  -ybu  for  this  opportunity  to  speaR'On  behalf  of  ALA. 


/ELSFj:  f^o  I  interpret  your  remark  to  suggest  that  the 
White  H^e  Conference  should  foCus  on  the  issues  that  are  before  - 
Congress  now,  father  than  on  any  new  legislative  proposaf?^ 

*  '   MR.  CALVIN;  ft  is  indeed  my  feeling  that  priority  attention 

should  go  to  issuer  that  are  now  before  the  Congress  in  legislation.  In  ^ 

particular,  we  hope  that^ittentiop  can  be  given -to  the  proposed 

NationahPerrodical  Center,  which  is  cui'rently  before  the  Congress  as 

^irt  of  the  reauthorization  of  th^  Higher  Education  Act.  There  is  a 

resolution  appended  to  my  statement  that  relates  to  the  National  ' 

Periodical  Center.  .We  hope  the  delegates  to  this  Conference  will 

endorse  it.        '  /  .  . 

*  *  "*     .  * 

'MR.  WBLSH:  Is  your  principal  reason  fcir  reacting  that  way  ^' 
becaus^iyou  feel  that' we  peed  Considerably  more  tjmq  to  study  the  . 
issues  that  are  before  iis  in  S.B  1 12^4? 

MR.  CALVIN:  Yes,  it  i^.  I  think  there  are  some  very  complex  ^ 
and  subtle  concepts  in  that  legislation  that,  particularly  is -they  relate"^ 
to  rhe  piachinery  rather  than  the  objectives,  will  need  thoughtful  * 
-consideration  and  exploration  by  the  library  comrngnity,-  and  by  all  of 
those  who  afe  Concerned  with'libraries. 

0 

MR.  BECKER:  In  some  of  your  writings,  you  talked  about  a 
need  for  a  na.ti6nal  information  policy.  Some  people  have  mentioned 
that  pfrrase  earlier  today.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the 
partnership  between  the  public  and  the  private  sector  in  developing 

'  library  and  information  services.  Yet  no  legislative  proposal^  jk 
discussed  thus  far  have  talked  about  the' Federal  relationship  to^tfae 

'   privtite  sector,  to  make  sure  that-these  two  interests  move  in  ' 
harmony.  Have  you. any  ideas  alojig  those  lines? 


'  .        MR'.  CAtViN:  Tp  meet  Anierkra's  information' needs,  we'need 

^         •  v  to  draw  on  all  of  the  resources  of^  total  information  community,  of 

'    V*  *  which  librarie^re,  ofVours^,  a.i^^lement.'NCLIS,^again,  in  it§ 

/  ^  J  leadershi(3  ro1e,^has  lak^ea  a  vky  important  step^  creating  a 
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Public/Prfvate  Sector  Task  Force,  on  which  I  serve.  This  task  force  is 
beginning  to  address  this  critical  and  complex  set  of  issues.  I  think 
these  issues  have  not  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  library  and 
information  comnlunities.  . 

MR.  WELSH:  The  next  witness  is  Cheryl  Marshall. 


Statement  of  Cheryl  Marsliall  '     MS.  MARSHALL:  My  name  is  Cheryl  Marshall.  I  am  a  staff 

member  of  the  Montcjair  (fslew  Jersey)  Public  Library.  I  have  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  study  the  role  of  information  and  referral 
services  as  they  relate  to  public  libraries.  While  information 
deprivation  knows  no  socio-economic  or  geographical  boundaries,  it 
is  the  poor  anJi^disadvantaged  on  whom  this  deprivation  has  its  major 
V,  effect.  The  disadvantaged  tend  to  be  olrfer,  undereducated,  unskilled, 

uhemployed,  and  poor.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  white  population  are 
in  this  category,  44  percent  of  the  black  population,  and  56  percent 
J  of  those  with  Spanish  surnames.  More  than  23  million  adult 

Americans — one  in  five — lack  even  the  rudimentary  skills  to  cope  in 
today's  society.  They  are  unable  to  fill  out  forms,  write  checks,  dial 
phones,  or  understand  help  wanted  ads. 

In  addition,  America's  poor  and  disadvcmtaged  people 
perceive  themselves  as  being  surrounded  by  institutions  which  have 
little  relevance  to  their  problems,  needs  and  lifestyles.  We  all  know 
^      .  .  .         that  which  is  perceived,  whether  fiction  or  fact,  becomes  an 

>  individual's  truth.  As  socially  responsible  librarians  begin  to  realize 

this,  many  libraries  have  made  dramatic  attempts  to  alter  their 
*  apathetic  stance.  Literacy  programs  are  beginning.  Cultural  and 

language  barriers  are^being  torn  down  through  the  use  of  indigenous 
*  library  assistants  and  paraprofessionals,  and  with  programs  tailored  to 

•  ^  meet  the  particular  need  of  the  community  in  which  the  library 

1  exists. 


In  New  York  City's  South  Bronx,  where  200,000  Puerto  Rican 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  people  are  concentrated,  the  key  to 
effective  servte^as  been  the  use  of  a  community  liaison^  a 
Spanish-speaking^nonlibrarian  who  serves  as  a  strong  connecting  link 
between  the  neighborhood  and  each  of  the  nine  branch  libraries 
serving  the  area.  When  people  started  coming  into  the  libraries  in  the 
South  Bronx  in  response  to  this  program,  the  majority  of  their 
inquiries  concerned  coping  with  their  day-to-daj  existence.  Queries  » 
regarding  housing,  health  services,  education^l^pportuhities,  and 
consumer  goods  and  services  point  to- the  neey  for  a  major  expansioQ 
of  a  library's  informational  role,  and  increased  respon^veness  to 
those  segments  of  the  society  which  are  now  underserved. 

Since  many  urgent  information  needs  cannot  be  met  by  relying 
solely  on  traditional  library  resources,  the  library  must  supplement  ; 
present  efforts  by  serving  as  an  intermediary  between  the  community 
and  a  broad  spectrum  of  resources^  people,  agencies — in  a  nutshell, 
information  and  referral  services.  Information  and  referral  services  are 
fairly  new  to  the  public  library  landscape,  but  they  are  rapidly 
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becoming  a  standard  service  in  every  region  of  the  United  States  from 
Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  to  Chicago,  to  Houston.  Their  purpose 
rs  to  link  an  individual  with  the  service,  activity,  information,  or 
advice  that  fits  his  or  her  need.  . 

Libraries  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  simply  book  warehouses. 
Librarians  a/e  trained  to  acquire,  classify,  and  disseminate 
information,  but  must  also  learn  to  assist  patrons  in  getting  food 
stamps  or  financial  assistance  for  college  education.  A  man  in  his 
mid-forties  who  wants  to  learn  to  read  and  write  should  be  just  as 
comfortable  in  his  public  library  as  a  doctdfal  student.  By  indexing 
.  their  community's  governmental,  cultural,  and  social  services,  the 
library  gains  a  unique  overview  of  community  facilities.  This 
knowledge  has  allowed  the  library,  in  some  instances,  to  brj^ng  about 
needed  change.  Ironically,  such  information  Services  in  public 
libraries  have  proven  so  effective  that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the 
inquiries. come  from  agencies  seeking  information  regarding  services 
provided  by  other  agencies,  A  variety  of  techniques  must  be  utilized^ 
to  uncover  the  full  knowledge  of  community  resources.  Through^ 
interaction  with  churches^,  commurHty  action  groups,  bars,  and  barber 
shops,  many  public  libraries  have  become  a  part  of  an  informal  .  * 
community  network. 

MR.  WELSH:  We  all  support  the  views  that  you  have  ' 
expressed.  However,  how  do  you  think  that  the  national  library  act 
will  provide  services  to  the  disadvantaged  and  to  the  poor  that  are 
not  possible  under  existing  legislation.  What  special  features  of  the 
bill  that  is  being  considered  are  not  already  fundecl  or  covered  in 
^existing  legislation?  . 

MS.  MARSHALL:  To  my  knowledge,  the  funds  that  have  been 
available  to  public  libraries  to  perform  these  ||Lnds  of  services  always 
have  been  on  a  limited  basis.  What  I  hope  a  national  library  act 
would  do  is  help  all  libraries  set  the  same  kinc^  of  standards  and  get 
the  same  kind  of  services.  On  a  national  level,'  it  would  broaden  an 
information  dat,a  base  so  that  people  would  have  access  to  relevant 
information  across  the  country. 

MR.  Wf  LSH:  But  couldn't  we  do  this  now,  if  we  had  adequate 
funding.imd^ existing  legislation? 

MS.  MARSHALL:  Not  unless  I'm  no't  familiar  enough  with  the'-* 
existing  legislation.  As  far  as  I  know,  'and  in  my  experience,  LSCA 
monies  that  were  available  to  us  were  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  we 
had  to  cut  back  services  drastically  because  the  money  just  wasn't 
there.  It  takes  more  than  three  years  to  tailor  the  service  to  a 
particular  community,  because,  I  think,,  the  first  two  or  three  years  are 
simply  spent  gaining  experience,  IfJ  had  had  thre^^  more  years,  J 
could  have  clone  a  better  job  than  I  did  in  the  first  three. 

c 

MS.  !eITH:  Why  do  you  think  that  this  type  oT  funding  under  ' 
the  National  Library  Act  is  going  to  help  you,  when  the  new  Act  is 
for^direct  operating  costs  which,  of  course,  are  skyrocketing.  I  believe 
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that  the  emphasis  on  outreach  and  infornnnation  and  referral  would  be 
diminished,  pall^er  than  increas'ed.  Is  this  not  your  idea  of  the  Act?^ 

MS.  M^SHALL:  No,  it's  not  my  idea  of  the  Act.  I  feel  very 
differently.  I  thirik  that  outreach  traditionally  has  been  viewed  as  a 
service  that  is  solely  ior  disadvantaged,  or  something  to  be  used 
whenever  nothjngelse  will  do.'^N4y  position  on  outreach,  information 
and  referral  included,  is  that  anything  you  do  outside  of  the  library 
walls  is  outreach. 

MR.  BECKER:  We've  seen,  you've  described,  and  my 
colleague,  Clara  Jones,  has  proven  what  can  happen  even  under  the 
V  present  circumstances  in  promoting  new  services  like  information  and 
ref^ral,  which  have  been  so  successful  wherever  they've  been  tried. 
Surely,  there  must  be  other  services  that  we've  wanted  to  introduce. 
One  suggestion  has  been  that  the  library  become  a  pfece  where  - 
people  learn  to  read.  Do  you  have  additional  ideas,  beyond 
information  and  referral,  that  you  feel  the  Federal  Government  should 
support? 

MS.  MARSHALL:  Yes,  many. 

MS.  jONES:  WouJd  passage  of  the  National  Library  Act 
encompass  LSCA,  or  would  LSCA  continue  to  exist  along  with  the 
'National  Library  Act? 

MS^MARSHALL:  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  will  not 
encompass  LSCA. 

MR.  LADENSON:  S.B.  1124  repeals  the  LSCA,' but  it  actually 
has  incorporated  most  of  the  mechanics  of  it.  / 

MR.  WELSH:  The  next  witness  is  Thomas  C.  Battle. 


Statement  of  Thomas  C.  Battle 


MR.  BATTLE:  My  name  is  ThonTias  Battle.  I'm  acting  director  of 
the  Moorland-Spingarn  Research  Center  at  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  I  wantfo  talk  about  the  importance  of  public 
libraries,  and  the  availability  of  meaningful  public  library  services,  to 
America's  minority  groups — not  the  waves  of  inimigrants  who 
flooded  to  our  shores  in  thgj^e  19th  and  early^20th  Centuries,  but 
the  offspring  of  immigr^rrts  who  were  brought  here  in  chains  or  in 
poverty,  who  want  talearn  and  understand  the  values  of  our  society 
an(J the  roles  they  can  play  within  our  society.  These  are  the 
minorities  of  America  who  traditiona^y.have  suffered  from  illiteracy, 
high  Unemployment,  and  inability  to  speak  English,  or  to  command  it 


well. 


More  than  200  years  have  passed  since  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
his  colleagues  at  Philadelphia  asserted  a$  a  self-evident  truth  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  While  this. equality  has  not  been  realized 
effectively,  its  vigorous  pursuit  continues.  Ironically,  our 
computer-based,  highly  industrialized  society,  and  increasingly 
benevolent  Government  have  made  equality  harder  to  achieve  for 
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many:  citizens  than  it  was  for  most  in  the  simpler  setting  of  the  18th 
Century.  To  realize  "equal  opportunity"  in  present-day  America,  one^ 
needs  to  be  able  to  find  out  where  the  opportunities  are,  and  be  able 
to  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage.  This  often  demands  more 
knowledge,  skills,  and  sophistication  than  some  of  our  most  educated 
citizens  possessed  two  centuries  ago. 

A  number  of  government  and  private  programs  have  ^ttempted 
to  bridge  the  pap  between  the  "advantaged"  anc|  the  , 
"dfsadvantaged/'  Few  have  succeeded.  The  result  is  that  countless 
Americans  live. in  worlds  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

The  public  library  offers  an  avenue  for  compensatory 
education  and  for  academic  reinforcement,  just  as  the  college  or 
university  .library  must  provide^ curriculum  support. to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  process,  so  too  must  public  libracies 
support  public  education  efforts.  In  this  way,  it  truly  becomes  the 
university  of  the  peoplfe  and  for  the  people  who  need  it  most — the 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  impoverished.  , 

While  public  libraries  do  not  possess  any  panacea  for  the 
paradox  of  greater  inequality  today  than  earlier  in  our  history^.they 
do  provide  some  powerful  weapons  for  dealing  with  it.  With  their 
decentralized  network  of  branches  to  serve  local  communities,  with 
liljrarians  professionally  trained  in  the  skills  6f  organizing  and 
maintaining  reference  materials,  and  with  already  established 
collections  of 'backup  resources,  public  libraries  are  the  logical 
community  §gencies  to  provide  across-the-board  information  and 
referral  services,  as  well  as  support  for  literacy  programs.  The  « 
thousands  of  public  libraries  across  the  Nation  are  the  logical 
resources  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  task  of  correcting  educational 
inequality  and  improving  job'and  social  skills. 

Public  libraries  can  supply  needed  information,  improve 
literacy,  provide  guidance,  and  heighten  self-assurance  to  those  who 
are  af  the  bottom  of  the  economic  and  educational  ladder.  Innovative 
librarians  and  creative  community  leaders  have  already  shown  the 
way.  Jhe  challenge  .for  the  rest  of  us  is  to  fashion  a  lasting  program. 
The  thought  that  libraries  are  frilly  and  the  failure  to  provide  library 
services  to  our  citizens  in  a  meaningful  way,  at^  indictments  of-our 
society.  .  ^ 

'  The  problem  is  that  traditional  lib^rary  services  tend  to  reach 
only  the  better  educated  and  more  stable  members  of  minority 
communities.  For  all  practical  purposes,  these  services  are  largely 
unav^ilable  to  the  majority  of  residents  of  underprivileged  areas. 

During  legalized  segregation,  there  was  no  dual  library  system 
provided  for  the  needs  of  blacks.  Libraries  often  have  been  located  in 
areas  inaccessible  to  blacks  §nd  other  minorities,  with  materials  often 
irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  these  user  groups.  Libraries  have  found  that, 
if  they  are  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  members  of  their  communities, 
they  rpust  use  their  resources  in  innovative  ways.  Language  barriers, 
cultural  barriers,  low  reading  levels,  and  simple  mistrust  prevent 
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many  poverty-area  people  from  recognizing  the  library  as  a  resource 
capable  df  boosting  them  to  jobs  and  a  better  life. 


While  we  must  provide  opportunities  for  the  institutionalized, 
the  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  it  is  not  fair  to  - 
place  the  financial  burdens  of  develoging  and  using  new  library 
resources  to  help  these  disadvantaged,  primarily  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  community  where  chance  has  brought  the  need.  The  cost  should 
be  borne  by  a  broader  base.  That  is  why  we  urgently  need' a  new 
national  library  act,  and  need  it  funded  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  javits- Kennedy  Study  Bill  for  the  proposed  new  National 
Library  Act  provides  for  special  library  services  to  the  illiterate, 
unemployed,  disabled,  handicapped,  and  institutionalized — those 
who  most  need  the  services. 

MR.  WELSH:  Wouldn't  it  follow  from  your  testimony  that  you 
are  arguing  for  expansion  of  the  National  Library  Act  to  cover  the 
universities  as  well?  Shouldn't  Howard  and  other  universities  also  be 
funded? 

MR.  BATTLE:  The  major  problem  that  I  see  is  that  public 
library  services  have  been  curiailed  to  a  great  extent  because  of  a 
lack  of  resources  brought  about  by  the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the  Na 
in  general.  I  think  thisi)ill,  or  some  other  bill  which  may  be. 
prepared,  which  provides  particularly  for  the  operating  expenses  to 
keep  these  libraries  open  is  v^at  we  need  now.  Universities^  of 
course,  will  have  to  develop  their  own  programs  as  they  are  needed. 

MR.  WELSH:  But  isn't  it  true  that  the  universities  face  some  of 
the  same  problems  as  the  public  libraries? 

MR.  BATTLE:  They  face  them,  but  I  don't  necessarily  think  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  support  all  university 
activities  in  the  same  way  that  it  should  support  the  activitfes  of  the 
public  library.  Tthink  that  the  public  library  is  public  in  more^than 
one  sense  oCthe  word. 


MR.  BECKER:  You  mentioned  earlier  that  a  number  of  national 
polls.would  show  that  libraries  are  an  underutilized  resource.  You 
mentioned  that  many  people  don't  recognize  the  potential  that  exists 
in  public  libraries  for  education,  self-education,  and  enrichment. 
What  can  we  do  to  bring  these  two  interests  closer  tcJgether? 

MR.  BATTLE:  First,  of  course,  we  have  to  realize  that  many  * 
individuals  do  not  und.erstand  or  appreciate  that  theiibrary  is  there  to 
offer  them  a  service.  Many  individuals  do  not  have  that  appreciation 
because  of  traditional  factors.  I  think  that  the  public  libraries 
themselves  should  take  th|e  initiative  in  identifying  the  target  areas 
which  must  be  served  aod  make  the  effort  to  reach  these  groups, 
rather  than  Wait  for  these  groups  to  come  to  them. 

MR.  WELSH:  Our  next  witness  is  Monsignor  Murray. 
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MSGR.  MURRAY:  I  am  Father  Edward  G.  Murray,  Vicar  for 
Ecumenical  Affairs  for^he  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  I  have  been,  for  the 
past  22  years,  a  trustee  of  the  public  library  in  the  City  of  Boston.  I 
wish  to  talk  about  the  growing  dependence  on  public  library  services 
by  the  elderly  in  our  midst.  ^ 

In  1'900,  the  person  who  lived  beyond  the  age  of  50  was  the 
exception.  Three  percent  did  so.  Today,  10  percent  of  the  population 
is  classified  as  elderly,  some  22  million  people.  By  the  end  of  this 
century,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  they  will  number  30  . 
million.  They^account  for  10  percent  of  the  population.  They  account 
for  25.  percent  pf  the  poor.  Therefore,  free  library  services'in  their 
communities  are  vital. 

Many  of  the  older  Americans  who  use  our  libraries  are  among 
our  "invisible"  patrons.  They  have  no  library  card  and  they  never 
charge  out  books.  But  for  them  "Ihe  Jibrary  may  be  their  most 
important  resource,  providing  opportunity  to  escape  the  confinemen 
of  their  rooms,  to  sit  and  read  comfortably  among  other  people  in  a 
pleasant  atmosphere.  Research  on  the  twilight  years  of  older 
Americans  today  indicates  that  older  adults  have  a  capacity  for 
continued  mental  growth.  Psychosocial  research  has  established  that 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  intellectual  acuity.  Older  people  may  not 
think  as  fast  as  they  used  to,  but  conclusions  are  just  as  sOtind,  and 
their  store  of  information  and  vocabularies  can  grow  indefinitely. 

They  are  enrolled,  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  in  classes  o7 
universities  and  colleges.  And,  for  them,  the  public  library  is,  in  great 
measure,  their  university  library.  Half  of  all  elderly  Americans,  rich 
and  poor,  have  no  more  than  a  high  school  education.  Reduced 
income  necessitates  for  them  a  complex  of  social  services,  food 
stamps,  rent  supplements,  supplemental  security  income.  Medicaid, 
Meals  on  Wheels,  nutrition  centers,  reduced  bus  fares,  and  so  on. 
Urban  Institute  studies  concluded  that  most  of  the  elderly  poor  have 
at  most  an  eighth  grade  reading  level;  therefore,  when  confronted 
with  government  dodJfhents  which  demand  their  attention,  they  find 
it  dffficult  to  understand  them.  For  these  people,  who  have  led 
self-sufficient,  dignified  lives,  the  psychological  anguish  can  be 
devastating. 

What  are  libraries  doing  to  meet* the  special  needs  of  this 
growing  sector  of  American  society?  Weakening  eyesight,  physical 
frailty,  loss  of  hearing,  isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  and  loneliness  are  inevitably  part  of  the  aging  process.  Various 
libraries  supply  a  variety  of  speciaf  materials  to  help  overcome  these 
barriers— among  these  materials  I  give, special  mention  to  the  large 
print'weekly  edition  of  The  New  York  Times,  the  large  print  edition 
oi  Reader's  Digest,  the  Library  of  Congress'  talking  books,  and  books 
in  braille  for  those  vyjio  cannot  read  ordinary  print  or  cannot  handle 
a. book  or  turn  a  page.  ^ 

Abdut  60  percent  pf  those  served  by  these  programs  are  over 
60  years  of  age.  These  readers,  who  receive  these  special  materials, 
receive  them  through  a  network  of  regional  libraries  which  are  paid 
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for  by  the  State  and  local  libraries,  not  by  Federal  funds.  But  the 
y  I     Library  of  Congress  estimates  that  as  many  as  seven- million  people 

^  I     who  are  eligible  to  receive  talking  books,  for  example,  are  not  now 

being  reached. 


MaV  public  libraries  are  using  volunteers  to  provide  personal, 
individualized  service  to  the  lonely,  the  shut^n,  the  elderly.  In 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  for  example,  public  libraries  train  volunteers  to 
read  aloud  at  a  center  for  the  elderly.  The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
has  250  volunteers  working  out  of  most  of  its  251  branches.  The 
Central  Library  circulates  more  than  5,700  books,  cassettes,  and  other 
materials  each  month  for  the  elderly.  In.  Muscatine,  Iowa,  an, hour's 
visit  goes  along  with  each  fortnightly  book  delivery,  somewhat 
assuaging  the  loneliness  of  the  aged,  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  an 
"Over-60"  Bookmobile  makes  regular  stops  in  Milwaukee  County  at 
large  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

MR.  BECKER:  ThSre  are  some  existing  programs,  such  as  those'^ 
for  the  blind  and  the  physically  handicapped,  programs  for  the  aged, 
and  special  bills  that  carry  special  money  provided  by  the  Federal  . 
Government  for  services  to  these  special  constituencies.  Do  you  think 
that  these  should  continue  to  operate  separately,  because  of  their 
special  objective,  or  should  they  be  included  in  ^  national  library 
act?  • 

MSGR.  MURRAY:  I  would  tend  to  include  them  in  a  national  - 
library  act,  because  a  well-thought-out  national  library  act  should  , 
embrace  our  entire  population,  addressing  all  the  needs  of  the 
population.  ^  v 

MS.  jONES:  Father  Murray,  the  programs  that  you  have 
described  are  imaginative,  but  certainly  insufficient.  In  what  Ways 
will  the  national  Jibrary  act  improve  these  programs,  in  contrast  to 
additional  funding  under  present  legislation?  ' 

MSGR.  MURRAY:  Many  public  libraries  tend  to  be  restrained 
by  the  inability  of  their  budgeting  agencies  to  take  care  of  everything; 
therefore,  they  have  to  cut  down.  Care  and  concern  should  be 
expanded,  so  that  every  part  of  thepublic.could  be  cared  for. 

MS.  jdNES:  Then  there  are  two  things.  A  goal  under  the 
National  Library  Act  would  also  be  increased  funding.  Otherwise,  the 
provisions  of  that  new  Act  would  be  frustrated.  Are  you  saying  what 
has  been  suggested  earlier.,  that  the  project  nature  of  LSCA— that  is,\ 
you  apply  for  special  funding,  and  it  is  temporary— would  no  loriger 
be  a  problem  here,  because  it  would  be  folded  into  regular  .  .  .? 

MSGR.  MURRAY:  I  think  Mr.  Ladenson  made  that  point.  1 
agree  that  too  many  LSCA' funds  tend  to  go  either  for  demonstration 
'  or  experimentation,  or  to, sustain  the  State  agency.  Therefore,  too  little  • 
is  left  to  go  to  the  grassroots  where  the  money,  1  think,  really  w^s 
intended  to  go. 
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MS'  jONESr  tf  t|je  national  library, act  were  passed,  a  task 
before'librarians  then,  would  be  educational,  as  far  as  libraries.  ^ 
themselves  are  concerned,  because  funding  is  a  problem  now.  It  will 
continue  to  be  a  problem,  ^nd  if  it's  up  to  individual  librarians  to 
include  these  programs  in  their  budgets,  the  temptation  might  be,  just 
as  it  is  now,  to  exclude  what  people  call  ''extra  frills."  They  are 
^really  fundamental,  but  some  of  the^aine  kinds  of  problems  will  still 
be  facing  us,  even  if  you  consider  theTOtional  library  act  as  a 
progressive  step. 

MSGR.  MURRAY:  I  think  that  above  Everything  else  we  need 
to  depend  on  a  gretater  degree  of  dedication  of  librarians  to  service  in- 
the  community,  because  rpere  creativity,  mere  intelligence  won't  take 
care  of  the  problem.  There  has  to  be  dedication  \o  the  profession, 
and  this  is  what  library  schools  and  libraries  should  try  to  instill  in 
their  professionals.  They,  in'turn,  should  communicate  to  the  larger 
community  what  can  be  done  through  the  Ijbrary.  The  library  is  the  ^ 
only  educational  instituticJn^we  have  for  the  community  after  college 
work  is  completed.  ,  ' 

MS.  jONES:  patter  Murray,  do  you  realize  that  there  is  a  Title-^ 
IV  in  LSCA,  which  is  specifically  set  up  tp  give  library  services  to  the ' 
elderly,  which  has  never  been  funded?  This  would  be  ongoing 
fundrng;  this  would  not  necessarily  be  demonstration  projects.- 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  work  for  getting  that  one  funded,  rather  than  , 
going  into  a  new  Act  which  doesn't  even  mention  the  elderly? 

MSGR.  MURRAY:  Title  IV  was  initiated  by  the  Urban  Library 
Council  and  thd  ALA  precisely  because  the  needs  of  the  urban 
centers  in  the  c^se^of  the  elderly  were  so  pressing.  We  think, 
however,  that  a  comprehensive  bill  covering  all  Americans  would  be 

preferable. 

f,  ft 

MR.  WELSH:  The  next  witness  is  Sandy  Ferguson. 


Statement  of 

Sandra  Nealy  Ferguson 


MS.  FERCL/SON:  My  name  is  SandV^  Ferguson.  I'm  15  years 
p\d  and  a  sophomore  at  WalfWhitman  High* School,  Bethesda, 
Maryland.  I've  used  public  libraries  for  as  long  as  I  can  rememDer.  I 
am  here  to  testify,  from'  personal  experience,  that  public  libraries  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  American  public  schooJ  system.  Reading  iSc 
the  most  important  skill  children  can  learn,  not  simply  the  ability  to 
make  out  words,  but  to  understand  concepts  and  t9  unleash  one's  >  ^ 
imagination  and  ideas.  Children  who  read  for  pleasure  are  much  , 
more]  likely  to  be  readers  when  they're  adults  than  those  who  are 
neve/  introduced  to  books.         *  ,  - 

Today'sjibraries  are  directing  their  effort  to  reach  preschool 
'children.  Because  play  is  the  chief  learning  activity  of  these  children, 
librarians  are  now  supplementing  their  storytelling  techniques  with 
educational  toys,  games,  and  puzzles,  along  with  books  and  otKer" 
media.  The  librarians  find  that  the  children  have  learned  to  feel 
conipletely  at  home  in  the  library,  even  before  they  are  able  to  read. 
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A  few  years  ago,  the  Queens  Bjorough  Public  Library  in  New 
York  developed  a  mobile  "Library-Go-Rbund"  unit  to  provide  a 
"steppingstone"  for  kids  who  are  left  out, of  community  preschool 
programs.  Gaily  decorated  vans  travelled  the  streets  of  the  most 
economically  depressed  neighborhoods.  At  each  stop  a  half-hour  • 
story  presentation  with  son^s,  games,  and  fingerplays  was  given.  The 
vans  did  not  simply  stofiat  a  likdy, corner  and  wait  for  children  to  ^ 
materialize;  kids  were  altively  scljght  out.  The  local  poverty  agencies 
helped  pick  locations,  and  their  sftff  members  went  into  the  streets  to 
gather  childreh.^Door-to-Hoor  canvassing  was  done.  Special  {lyers 
printed  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  told  what  the  "Library-Go- 
Round"  was,  and  when  afid  where  it  was  scheduled  to  appear. 
Library  staff  scoured  neighborhood  shops  where  parents  might  be 
with  tneir  children.  Unfortunately,  today  there  is*no  more 
"Library-Go-Round"  for  the  chil^lren  in  Queens.  Federal  funds,  whi 
had  almost  entirely  supported  the  program,  .were  cirt  off,  and  no  U 
or  State  dollars  could  be  found  to  keep  the  mobile  units  on  the 

streets.  /  '  ' 

- 

The  public  library  makes  a  v^ry  special  contribution  in^helping 
a  child  to  create  a  desirable  environmentjor  himself  or  ^ 
hersejf— special  because -the  child  enters  voluntarily  to  seek  out 
'books  and  records  and  games  that  amuse,  challenge,  help  in 
understanding  herself  or  himself  and  the^world.  Here,  he  or  she  is 
recognized  as  an  individual  worthy  of  respect.  No  matter  what  the   ^  . 
background, .the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  school,  the  interests 
or  hobbies,  the  cKild's  [ifeferences  and  desires  are  responded  to.  The 
public  library  offers  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  the  child's -mind 
to  explore  and  to  stretch  out. 

(        Why  do  I  use  the  public  library?  For  one  thing,pthe  public 
library  usually  is  cf^n  after  my  school  library  closes.  Pne  student  put 
it  another  waf  ."The  school  library  doesn't  have  the  stuff  we  need." 
.Many  school  libraries  are  primarily  curriculum-oriented  and  can't 
begin  to  fulfill  all  of  a  student's  requi<temeijts. 

.  I  can  also  go  over  to  my  puWic  library  on'weekends,  if  not  | 
precisely  to  study,  th.en  just  to  sit  and  have  a  quiet  place  \o  read  the 
latest  Mary  Stewart  book.  Wh^n  I  really  do  need  to  study  and 
concentrate,  1  go  to  the  public  library^  because  1  am  surrounded  by 
silence,  sometmng  I  can't  always*^tind%t  home,  not  to  mention  having 
the  world's  knowledge  at  my  fingertips.  ^    -  .  ' 

I  am  a  long 'time  library  user  who  starfed  out  reading 
Lemonade  Serenade  in  the  children's  section  of  a  small  New  England 
library,  and  have  kept  up^the  habit  of  coming  back  for  books,  advi(^e, 
and  guidancetever  since.  * 

I'm  sure  that  one  or  more  of  my  reasons  fh  the  miflions  of  high 
school  student*  who  use-^America's  public -libraries  every  year.  That  is 
why  I  am,  here  today— to  urge  thie  passage  of  a-  new  National  Library 
Act  to  provide  a  fair  share  of  Federal  and  State  funds  to  public 
libraries.  Thank  you. 
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MR.  W^SH;  I'd  li-ke  your  advice  on  twj)  questipns  ^lat  have 
been  facing  the  library  profession  for  a  long  time,  and  for  which  there 
have  been  inadequate  solutions.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the 
responsibility  of  the.high  school  librarian  for  teafching  kfds  hpw  to 
use  the  catalog  and  how  to  use  library  services/ so  that  when  they  get 
to  college  they  cart  actually  be  r^ady*  We- find  that  they  are  not  ready 
when  they  get,  there.  Secondly,  cfo  you  think  that  schopi  libraries  and 
public  libraries  ought  to  get  together,  and  that  school  libraries  should^ 
remain  open,  as  do  public  libraries,  ^11  the  timeT  ,  *^  - 

Ms. FERGUSON:  As  for  your  first  question,  at  th^  beginning  of 
this  year^  the  renth"  graders*  supposedly  were  all  .taught  how  to  use  the 
library^  buj  they  never  really  were  taught  how  to  use  it.  You  were 
given  a  sheet  and  told,  "Find  these  things.''  If  somebody  would  take 
tb^  time  and  teach  you,  then  when  you  get  to  college  and  throughout 

rest  of  your  life,  you  could  use  the  library  well  and  really  get . 
what  you  wanted  i'n  a  short  time.  , 

As  to  your  second  question,  I,  know  that  schools  can  stay  open 
only  until  a  certain  time,  and  so  it  is  very  difficult  to^use  the  libraries, 
except  during  class  days — and  th^at's  almost  impossible  unless  you 
have  a  free  period,  which  isn't  very  often.  The  public  libraries  and 
school  libraries  should  get  together,  because  the  school  libraries 
usually  don't  have-,all  the  things  that  you  neecji.  When  you  tell  them 
that  you  need  something,  they  say,  "Go  to  the  public  library."  If  they 
got  together,  maybe  you  woulcfn't  have  to  make  so  many  trips,  and 
you'd  know  which  library  had  the  books Jhat^ou  jieeded. 

MR.  WELSH:*  The  next  witness:  is  james  Dillon. 


Statement  of  James  Dillon 


Mr.  DILLON:  My  name  is  jim  Dillon.  \  am  a  sophonrfore  at 
New  York  University.  I  am  here  to  tell  yotiVhy  college  students, 
particularly  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  who  commute,  are 
dependent  upoa  public  libraries  as  part  of  our  educational  resources. 
Stydents'  use  of  public  libraries  to  supplement  the  libraries  of  their 
own  acadetnic  institutions  is  a  well-establUhed  matter  of  record* 

When  public  libraries,  like  the  schools  and  colleges,  were 
reeling  from  the  impact  of  the  postwar  baby  bopm  in  the  1960's,  a 
numberof  them  took  a  look  at  just  who  their  u$ers  w^re.  An 
examination  of  the  library  habits  of  students  in  80  institutions  of 
higher  education  in. New  York  City  revealed  that  more  than  eightout- 
of  10  students  used  some  other  library  in  addition  tath%  oneJn  their 
respective  schools,  and  that  half  of  them  did  so  at  least  once  a 
month.  Public  librarlei  provided  the  greatest  part  of  this  additional 
service.  The  authors  of  the'study  conefuded  that:  "Most  of  New 
York's  higher  education  students  use,  and  use  heavily)  the  wealth  of 
library  resources  available  to  them  in  New  York  Cit^  to(supplement,^ 
andr^n  some  instances,  to  supplant  the  libraries  provided  at  their 
own  schools."  *  • 
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Another  primary  factor  influencing  the  pattern  of  library  use  by 
college  students  is  the  quality  of  the  college  library.  According  to  a 
report  recently  issuedjDy  NCLIS,  the.libraries  of  community  colleges 
are  seriously  understaffed,  their  collections  are  only  50  percent  of  the 
indicated  needs  (of  their  enrollments  and  programs,  and  access  to 
these  libraries  is  limited  by  short  hours  of  service.  Community  . 
colleges  are  the  fastest  growing  sector  in  higher  education,y^Cith\an 
increase  in  enrollmenf  more  than  fivefold  since  19^60,  aru^contirtued 
growth  is*ant1cipated;at  least  into  the  early  1980's.  What  this  means 
in  terms  of  increasing  dependence  on  public  libraries  by  community 
college  students  is'self-evident. 

The  most  significant  rise  in  student  use  of  public  librari^has 
resulted  from  the  phenomeVrjf  growth  in  the  number/of  adults 
enrolling  in  educational  programs.  For  the  firsUjme  in  our  history, 
the  majority  of  )new  students  enrolled  in  universities  are  adult 
students  continuing  their  education  on  a  part-time  basis.  Part-time 
students  have  far  outstripped  increases vin  full-time  enrollment.  By 
1980,  there  will  be  twice  as  many  partHjme' students  as  there  were  in 
197o!  . 


In  1959,  one  adult  in  11  was  involved  with  adult  education. 
By  1973,  one  adult  in  four  was  involved  with  adult  education,  and 
one  in  eight  was  heading  for  a  degree.  Among  these  are  the  middle 
management  executives  in  their  40's  And  50%  who  feel  the 

•  competition  from  more  academically  qualified  younger  men, 
housewives  who  want  to  reenter  the  job  market,  mid-career  job 
changers,  and  adults  who  had  dropped  out  of  cdlege  and  now 
simply  want  the  satisfaction  of  "getting  that  degree.'' 

"  These  are  highly  motivated  students-,  who  must  live  off  campus 
because  of  their  family  and  job  obligations.  They  tend  to  be  keen 
learners,  seeking  extra  reading  in  thfeir  fields  and  research  for  their 
papers.  But  quite  often  these  goals  cannot  be  fully  ac^hieved,  because 
of  thAlimitations  of  the  college  library.  Tfme.is  a  determining  factor. 
Aduit  students  often- spend  several  hours  getting  to  and  from  school. 
•Even  in  New  York  City,  where  there's  an  extensiv^^  somewhat 
efffcient  public  transportation  networJ<,  it  can  take  hore  than  an  hour 
t6,travel  from  some  parts  of  the  inner  city.  For-studAnts  who  have  to 
spend  valuable  time  traveling  to  libraries, -library  hoiiirs  are  • 
inadequate.  The  number  of  academic  institutions  served  by  a  single 
public  library  can  be  staggering.  One  director  of  a  public  library  in  a 
New  York>suburban  county  recently  estimate-d;that^ he  served  students 
from  50  differerft  Colleges  during  any  one-weel<'pei^iod.  Two  colleges 
are  located  in  the  same  geographical  area  this  library  jerVes,  but  the 
library  is  also  used  by  commuting  students  ,who  attend!  such  major 
metropolitan  institutions  as  New  York  University,  Fordiam,-f  airleigh 
Dickinson,  and  Patterson  State.  / 

The  most  direct  resutfof  this  shoftchangingo/ public  libraries 
is  a  restriction  on  the  hours  wheaiibwdeS^ard-op^ri.  For  part-time 

•  and  commuting  students,  a  closed  door  often  means  complete  denial 
$^  of  access  to  library  material^  Even  for  full-time  students,  the  need  for 

extended-hour  tibpary  operations  is  real.  Students'  need  for  libraries  is 
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espjBcially  heavy  in  the  evenings  and  on  holidays  and  weekends. 
These  are  the  first  hours  eliminated  when  cutbacks  in  pyblic  library 
service  occur  to  avoid  overtime  and  other  added  costs  associated 
with  night  and  weekend  use. 

i 

MR.  BECKER;  Our  Federal  Government  has  supported  an 
interstate  highway  system,  interstate  telecommunications  system, 
railroad  networks.  There's  a  great  trend  now  in  the  country  to 
establish  a  national  information  network  that  includes  libraries,  to 
provide  the  right  of  equal  access  to  information,  wherever  people 
happen  to  live.  This  effort  is  all  directed  towards  the  use  of  computer 
in  communications  and  the  use  of  jdvanced  technology.  It's  going  to 
be  your  generation  that  will  find  the  fruits^ of  those  efforts.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  with  respect  to  a 
national  information  network?  '  .  * 

MR.  DILCON:  I  certainly  see  how  a  student  could  benefit  by  a 
national  network  for  information.  How  that' relates  to  the  national 
library  act,  I'm  not  really  sure.  Could  you  be  a  little  more  specific? 

MR.  BECKER:  I'm  not  sure  myself,  but  in  the  National  Library 
Act  there  is  some  discussion  of  technology;  but  it  i'sn't  as  heavily 
emphasized  as  it  is  in  other  suggestions.  I  was  trying  to  get  a  feel  for 
your  sense  6f  proportion  with  respect  to  the  importance  of 
technology  in  a  national  library  act. 

^ 

MR.  WELSH:  Our  next  Witness  is  Elizabeth  Layne. 


Statement  of  Elizabeth  N.  Layne 


MS.  LAYNE:  I  am  Elizabeth  N.  Layne.  I  live     New  York  City 
and  mak'e^^^ff  living  as  a  ffee-lance  researcher  and  writer.  My 
livelihood  depends  on  access  to  public  libraries.  Because  of- my 
interest  in  th^se-institutions,  I. am  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Library  , 
School  of  Rutgers  University.  I  am  also  co-author  of  the  book  for  ihe 
People,  Fighting  for  Public  Libraries.  '   

•   I  want  to 'talk  about  the  need  for  quality  public:  library  service 
to  adult  independent  learners.  First,  who  are  adult  independent 
learners?  They  are  you,  and  me,  aod  mo^t  all  of  us.  An  adult  learrier 
is  anyone  over  18  who  is  looking  for  3i  job  and  needs  help  in  getting 
one.  An  adultlearner  is  the  mid-life  vyoman  "who  is  returning  to  the 
job  market,  we  adult  learj^er  is  the  full-tihie  hospital  aide  wJ^^wants 
to  earn  the  required  academic -credentials  .for  prpmotiort  to  nurse;  the 
automobile  mechanic  who  wants  to  become  a  lawyer;  the  retired 
person  who  is  going  to  turn. an  avocation  into  a  career;  the  prisoner 
who  wants  to  earn  a  high  school  degree;  the  truck  driver  who  war\t$ 
literacy  training.  I  am  talking  about  major  life-changing  learning 
needs,  needs  that  are  of  the  utmost  ipiportartce  to  the  individuals  • 
concerned  and  to  society  at  large. 

People  today, are  always  on  the  move.  They  can  expect  to  v 
change  careers  three  to  five  times  during  their  lifetimes,  to  look  for 
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new  jobs  every  two  to  three  years.  Frequently,  people  must  go  to 
work  and  acquire  new  skills  at  the  same  time.  Educatronal  institutions 
are  rapidly  adapting  to  thqse  changes.  It  is  now  possible  ^obtain  a 
degree  without  ever  stepping  into  a  classroom.  The  range  of  afvailable 
academic^options  includes:  credit  by  examination,  credit  for  life 
experience,  credit  for  correspondence'course^.  All  of  these  options 
require  self-preparation.  Where  does  the  .public  library  qpme  into  this 
picture?  Serving- the  needs  of  individual  learners  always  has  been  a 
function  of  the  public  library.  But  IwSnt  to  talk  about  quality  library 
service  to  adult  learners.  Public  libraries  have  mciny  of  Ithe 
information  resources  that  job  hunters  need.  But  these  resources  are 
scattered  tfjroughout  the  library  and  are,  therefore,  difficult  for  the 
average  person  to  track  down. 

Erght  years  ago,  when  the  recent  wave  of  unemployn^nt  first 
began,  the  manpower  commissioner  in  the  industrial  city  of  Yonkers, 
New  York,  suggested  that  the  local  public  library  pull  together  m  one 
place  all  its  job-related"materials,  including  newspaper  classified 
sections,  announcements  about  civil  service  jobs,  copies  of  special 
magazine  articles,  and  so  on.  A  librarian  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
job  information  center— the  task,  to  become  an  expert  on  jesources  in 
job  hunting,  and  this  included  a  gathering  of  complete  and  accurate 
iQformation  from  the  local  community  about  employment  and  other  ^ 
services  helpful  to  job  seekersr  That  job  information  center 
exemplifies  what  1  mean  by  quality  library  service  to  adult  learners. 
The  hallmarks  are  easy  accessibility,  accurate,  up-to-date— local  as 
well  as  general— information,  and  personali2ed,^expert  service. 

In  Forsyth  County,  North  Caroliji.k,  the  potential  adult  learner 
faces  more  than  250  agencies  offering  ^ome'type  of  program  for 
adults.  Each  program  has  different  rules^  different  costs,  different 
times,  different  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  potential  learner 
heeds  reliable  help  from  a  mutual  source  in  finding  his  or  her  way  to 
an  appropriate  program.  With  the  help  of  Federal  funds,  the  Forsyth 
County  Public  Library  opened  an  adult  continuing  educa^on  project 
to  .help  people  select  the  particular  option  best  suited  to  their 
individual  needs.  \ 

^  ... 
It  is  the  rare  pefson  who^can  walk  into  a  library  and  clearly 

articulate  precisely  what  he  or  she  wants  in  such  a  way  that  the 

libraYian  can  effectively  sewe  h\mtr  her.'  Libraries  are  complex 

entHj^  They  require  expert  interpreters.  In  a  few  Hbra'«a^(i  this 

counTF^— in  Woodbridge,  New  jersey,  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  for 

example— independent  adult  learners  can  receive  in-depth,  sustained 

help  from  ^n  individual  librarian  throughout  thei;  learning  project.  In 

these  libraries,  tir^ie  is  taken-to  explore  fully  the  learner's  objectives, 

and  to  bring  the  entire  resources  of  the  library  to  the  support  of  the 

learner's  needs.  Without  that  kind  of  help,  much  of  the  vital  V 

life-coping  iriformation  available  in  public  libraries  simply  is  wasted: 

T^here  ST^therCxamples  of  the  imaginative  use  of  library 
resources  to  upgraHnTDublic  access  to  them,  but  they  are  the 
exception  not  the  Me.  Nine  times  out  of  10,  it  is  Federal  seed  money 
that  has  made  the  project  possible.  Nine  times  out  of  10,*  the  project 
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^  V,    frflds,  or  is  continued  on  an  Inadequate  basis,  when  that  money 
.  disappears. 

Quality  library  service  rightfully  belongs  to  all  Americans.  A  ' 
fully  funded  new  national  library  act  will  help  secure  that  right  for 
^  everyone,  not  simply  for  the  lotky  few. 

'*  '  ^ 

'  MR. 'WELSH:  You  indicated  that  your  livpjjhood  depends  upon 
acQess  to  public  Jibrkries.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  you'r.e  dependent  on 
K       university  libraries?       *  ^ 

<» 

MS.  LAYNE:  That  I -personally  am?  Yes. 

'    *  '  /  I 

MR.  WELSH:  Wouldn't  you  favor,  then,  that  this  Act  be 
extended  to  include  all  types  of  libraries /ather  than  only  public 
libracies?  *  ' 

MS.  LAYNE:  I  understood  that  the  Association  of  Academic 
•  Librarians  did  not  want  to  be  Included  in  the  Act.  It  would  seem 
sensible  to  have  one  Act  that  covered  everything,  but  I  don't  think 
that's  a  deterrent  to  its  acceptability. 

MR.  WELSH.  O^r  next  witness  is  Al  Herling. 


V  statement  of  Albert 'Herling 


MR.  HERLING:  My  name  is  Albert  K.  Herlirt^m  an  official  . 
observer  of  this  White  House  Conference  represent ing^e  ^ 
International  Labor  Press  Association,  AFL-CIO-CLC.  The  last  three  ' 
initials  stand  for  Canadian  Labor  Conference.'  Our  headquarters  are  in' 
Washington,  D.C.;  I  reside  in  Creenbelt,  Maryland. 

The  International  Labor  Press  Association  (ILPA)  is  comppsl^ 
of  640  labor  publications,  varying  from  local  to  city  to  statewide 
newspapers  or  magazines,  as  wpll  as  publications  of  national  and 
interrtatioftal  unions.  We  have  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than 
22  nnillion,  and  a  readership  estimated,  at  50  million  men,  women, 
children,  and. yDung  adults.         *  .  . 

From  1962  through  1^77,  I  served  as  a  nrlember  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  AFL-CIO  on 
library  services  to  labor  groujDS.  The  proposed  legislation,  S.B.  1 124, 
introduced  by  Senators  Jacob  javits.^n^^ward  Kennedy,  4ias  our- 
complete  support.  The  support  is  the  n^atural  continuation  of  .  . 
American  learners  in  star  positions  calling  for,  and  backing,  free 
public  libraries,  a  position  which  predates  the  formation  of  the  - 
American  Library  Association,  so  this  goes  back  a  long  time.  / 

Today,  this  proposed  National  llibrary  Act  comes  at  a  most 
crucial  and  oppdrt&ne  time — when  library  bgdgets  are  being  -  - 
ruthlessly  cut,  even  though  demand,  and  the  need  for  library  and 
information  services  are  on  the  in€rease.  We  particularly  support  the 
concept  that  the  State  advisory  coun'cils  on  libraries  be  broadly 
representative  of  persons  using  such  libraries, 
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We  prge  that  broad  representation  include  organized  laboron 
the  State  advisory  councils  vvtiich  the  proposed  legislation  calls  for.  . 
V^^^a*eJn  total  agreement  with  the  definition  of  "public  library"  as  a 
library  that  serves,  free-of-charge,  all  residents  df  the  community, 
district,  or  region.  We  also  comrhend  the  bill's  definition  of  ''public 
library  services"  as  meaning  library  services  furnished  by  a  public 
library  iree^of-charge.  Our  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "free,"-befcause 
of  the  increasing  tendency  of  some  public  libraries  to  institute 
charges  for  certain  services  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  disturbing  ^ 
budget  cuts.  Most  ominous,  is  the  fact  that  some  political  legislative^ ' 
bodies  are  requiring  public  libraries  to  institute  the  service  charges  to 
.  compensate  for  the  very  cuts  they  themselves  instituted. 

We  also  warn  aga[nst  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  library 
systems  to  reduce  the  more  or  less  univecsal  character  of  their 
collactions,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  so-called  best  sellers,  so  th^t  ^ 
they Tnay  justify  their  presence  on  the  basis  of  huge  circulation  eains. 
Suchia  development  negates  the  full  meaning  of  public  library  that 
we  have  come  to  believe  in  and  reduces  the  library  to  a  modern 
counterpart  of  the  commercial  lending  libraries  which  were  so 
prevalent  in  my  youth  in  the  1930's.  It  sets  a  dangerous. precedent 
which  would  lead  legislators  to  base  future  funding  of  public 
libraries,  ^not  on  the  proper  per  capita  basis,  but  on  the  basis  of 
circulatfon  figures  alone.  Sacrifice  of  th^^library  collections  from  the 
universal  nature  to  this  limited  approach  is  betrayal  of  learning  and  . 
betrayal  of  the  public  trust. 

I  regret  that  the  time  available  for  this  testimony  is  necessarily^ 
so  short.  There  are  specific  items  of  interest  that  wjere  precluded.vfrom^ 
beinffcrought  to  the  floor,  but 'our  overriding  consideration  is  to  •  Z 
deelar?our  unequivocal  support  for  S.B.  1 124.  We  will  join  all 
others  favoring  this  legislation  in  vigorous  activity  in  behalf  of  its 
enactment,  and  pledge  that  the  American  labor  press  will  do  Its  part 
inj)iis  effort. 

,  MR.  WELSH:  Our  next  witness  is  Tryntj^  Van  Ness  Seymour.  < 


Statement  of 

Tryntje  Van  Ness  Seymour 


MS.  6E):M0UR:  My  name  is'Tryntje  Van  Ness  Seymour.  I  am 
part-timeliij^     information  officer  for  the  National 'Citizens 
'Emergency  Committee  to  Save  Our  Public  Libraries,  and  editor  of  its 
newsletter  on  library  needs  and  problems.  Private  Wire.  I  have 
attended  nine  Governor's  Conferences,  and  my  job  requires  me  to 
review  all' available  presj  clippings  on  thie  financial  plight  of  public 
libraries.  ^       •       v        -  . 

The  present  economic  situation  of  America's  publicjibrajies 
should  be  a  source  of  shame  for  a  Nation  which  pretends  to  be" 
cultured,  well-educated,  and  civilized.  We  have  permitted  the" 
financial  burden  of  public  libraries  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  it— the  middlenncome  families  who  spend  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  resources  on  regressive  property  and 
•  sales  taxes.  The  result  has  been  predictable.  Many  libraries  have 
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watched  their  funding  base  erode  away.  Others  have  become  the 
victims  of  taxpayer  strikes,  like  California's  Proposition  13.  The  ' 
impact  has  been  felt  by  libraries,  large  and  small,  irrall  corners  of  the 


in  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  employees  at  the  city's  public  library 
do  not  earn  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $2,95  an  hour.  |ust  ^ast 
month,  when  the  library  board  found  it  Was  unable  to  pay  a 
promised  raise  because  of  lack  of  funds,  three  of  the  library's  staff  of 
five  employees  resigned.  The  salaries  at  the  Louisville  Public  Library 
were  so  low  last  year  that  the  library  could  not  compete  with  the 
starting  salaries  offered  at  nearby  jefferson  Community  College,  the 
University  of  Louisville,  or  jefferson  County  Schools. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia's  last  minute  financial 
reprieve  from  the  city  council  budget  saved  the  library  from  having  to 
shut  down  1 2  branches.  But  the  library  is  still  $2  million  short,  and 
suffering  from.^  staff  reduction  of  107  employees;  the  elimination  of 
all  outreach  programs,  including  service  te  the  homebound,  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  day-care  centers;  and  the  cut-back  of  $550,000  from 
the  book  hudget,  while  the  cost  of  books  continues  to  climb  upward 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year. 

The  public  library  budget  crunch  is  not  confined  to  big  cities. 
The  town  of  Lake  Zurich,  Illinois,  population  6,789,  wokesijp 
recently  to  discover  that  its  library  staff  had  begun  to  move  books 
and  other  library  materials  into  storage— because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Thel^rand  new  $500,000  public  library  in  Point  Pleasant, 
West  Virginia,  has  this  sign  on  its  front  door:'"Closed  until  further 
notice."  Federal  LSCA  funds  financed  the  start  of  construction  on  the 
library  but  the  money  has  stopped  coming,  and  local  funding  is 
non-exist(5nt.  ^aMS: 


Earlier  this  year,  the  electricity,  heat,  and  telephone  services- at 
the  Mason,  West  Virginia,  Public  Library  were  shut  off  for  lack  of 
funds  in  theftrounty  budget.  And  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  the  public 
library's  book  budget  is  so  pressed  that  local  citizens  recently 
launched  art  emergency  drive  to  raise  $10,000  so  the  library  can  buy' 
enough  ne^^  books.  Tjiis  is  one  "hecku>^a  way"  to  run  a  public 
library  sysjfem^lbeai^e  for  catch-as-Gatch-can  financing  shoulcTBe 
behind  usp^"    -    i\  *  - 

Every  public  library  shoul^Tbe  sufficiently  funded  la  regular 
annual  governmental  budget  allotments  to  provide  an  adequate  level 
of  library  service  to  ^alJ  ^e^mentspf  the  generaj  population  within  the 
library*'^  arecf  (^servite.  We  finow  how  what  basic  services  public 
^  libraries 'shoyJ(To?fer  today,  and  we  l<now  that  special  services  can 
'Jtielp  meet  the  special  n^eds.in  most  communrtjes.  The  ti{ne  has  come  ' 
''to  put  these  lessons  into  use.  The  time  has  come^tp  bring  about  a- 
national  program  of  public  library  funding  that  wilHassure  fair  access' 
tCHDublic  libraries  oh  an  eqpal  ba%\$  to.all  American^,^ 

Congress  should  enact,  and  the  President  should  ^n  ipto  law, 
a  ne;w  national  library  act  to  provide  a  stable  and  equitablkfunding 
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base  for  America's  public  libraries,  and  the  Act  should  be  fully 
funded  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 

MR.  WELSH:  Our  next  witness  is  Marjorie  Stern. 


Stalement  of  Marjorie  Stern  MS.  STERN:  My  name  is  Marjorie  C.  Stern.  I  am  President  of 

the  San  Francisto  Publip  Library  Commission,  a  delegate-at-large  to 
.the  Conference  from  California,  and  a^member'of  the  elective  board 
of  the  Urban  Libraries  Council. 

\ 

In  California,  the  tax  reform  measure  called  Proposition  13  has  , 
i  compelled  us  to  think  the  unthinkable,  to  confront  the 

inconceivable— the  very  real  possibility,'  indeed  the  growing  * 
probability— that  our  public  libraries  are  condemned  to  a  living 
«i  '   'death;  to  a  near-catajtonic  state  in  which  we  are  incapable  of  ^ 

delivering  the  library  and  information  services  that  these  times,  and 
our  democratic  society,  urgently  require.  On  June  6,  1978,  it  . 
appeared  that  the  end  might  come  quickly,  surgically.  Now,  buffered 
by  two  years  of  diminishing  state  surpluses,  it  promises  only  to  lingerjf 
fti^  a  slow  march  of  reduced  service  hours,  declining  staffs,  fewer  book 

purchases,  slow  but  certain  deterioration. 

Virtually  overnight.  Proposition  13  wipied  out  aboutttwo-thirds 
of  the  property  tax  revenues  on  which  local  governments— and  our 
libraries— depended." The  impact,  despite  State  b^il-out  funds,  has 
been  shattering.  In  less  than  two  years,  Californians  lost  1 1,000  hours 
of  weekly  access  to  their  libraries.  Book  budgets  have  been  cut  20 
percent;  staffing  (in  full-time  equivalents),  21  percent;  and  1,228 
employees  have  been  laid  off.  Of  3,800  public  library  outlets  open  in 
1978,  308  (eight  percent)  have  been  closed.  In  San  Francisco,  further 
cuts  threaten  to  reduce  book  purchases,  even  more  to  force  the 
closing  of  more  than  one-third  of  our  branch  libraries.  In  Culver  City, 
the  book  budget  was  cut  from  $25,000  to  $1,000;  the  children's 
book  budget  from  $7,500  to  $500.  San  Diego's  library  staff  was 

_  *    *     •  slashed  from  23  to  9.  In  San  Fernando,  the  $1 2,000  book  budget  was 

cut  exactly  100  percent.  Rural  libraries  throughout  the  State  face 

^\  7  ,       .  closure.  C^h  coma  .be  far  off?  "^^V'-^J 

.    ^       ^  Our  libraries  have  not  been  unaccustomed  to  subsistence 

.  .     -  ,       'diets.  As  long  as  we  lived  mainly  on  property  taxes  vye,  like  libraries 

across  the  Nation,  sometimes  faced  famine,  often  little  more  than  - 
rriaintenance,  through  never  a  feast.  Reasonable  and  necessary 
growth  came  slowly  and  hard.  Proposition  13  has  now  slammed  the 
St     "  *^  door  on  even  that  impoverished  way  of  life.  The  future  of  the  State 

bail-out  money  is  at  best  uncertain.  It  spells  the  end  in  California  of 
reliance  on  local  funding— and  not  onlynn  California,  but  in 
communities  and  States,  acrorss  the  Nation^  Not  merely  survival  alone,  • 
but  the  insistent  library  needs  of  the  1980's,  demand  a  formula  in 
which  Federal  and  State,  as  w^n  as  local  governments  share 
equitably  the  responsibility^for  maintaining  and  modernizing  these 
V       ^  '        vital  ?ervic^s. 
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.    That  necessity  should  be  eased  somewhat  by  the  knowledge 
that  Proposition  13  each  year  enriches  our  Federal  hosts  by  $1,6 
billion,  bur  own  State  government  gains  an  additional  billion  dollars. 
These  funds  were  once  property  taxes;  revenues  to  which  we  might 
have  Jooked,  if  not  for  growth,  at  least  for  a  shabby  respectability. 
We  think  it  fair  and  just  that  these  windfalls  be  shared  in  meeting  the 
essential^needs  of  our  libraries.  '  \ 

Beyond  that,  we 'must  recognizfe  that  our  urbanlibraries 
particularly  are  no  longer  purely  local  concerns.  Our^San  Francisco 
Public  Library  has  become  the  focal  point  of  a  spreading  network  of 
library  and  information  services.  They  reach  beyond  our  city's  49 
sqi>are  niiles  to  the  far  shores  of  the  Bay  Area  and  the  foothills 
l3eyond.Our  Bay  Area  Reference  Center  services. 8. S^millipn  people 
in  California's  46  northern  counties.  Our  resources,  special 
collections, .and  extensive  archives  draw  scholars,  writers,  students 
from  across  the  Nation.  San  Francisco  can  no  longer  afford,  however 
much  it  might  wish,  to  foot  the  bill  for  these  far-reacfling  services.  In 
fairness,  it  should  be  shared  generally  amorhg  its  farflung 
beneficiaries. 

One  further  word.  Some,  with  near-total  insensitivity,  have 
suggested  user  charges  as  a  replacement  for  lost  income.  No  tax 
could  fall  with  greater  injustice  on  those  least  able  to  afford  it.  No 
more  effective  barrier  could  be  raisecS  to  services  for  those  who 
*are — by  reason  of  economic  status,  health,  age,  or  otherwise — unable 
to  pay  for  them.  No  conceivable  tax  could  do  greater  harm  to  the 
notion  of  a  free  society.  We  think  that  that  proposal  is  abhorrent,    - 1 

The  l^ational  Library  Act,  S.B.  1 124,  offers  sqrviyal— afid^  . 
great  deal  more.  It  meets,  in  good  time  and  with  good*sense,  the 
gro.wing  needs  for  modernizing  qur  public  libraries.  It  meets  with 
justice  the  demand  for  sharing  their  support  and,  with  understanding, 
the  need  for  more  generous,  broader-based  ^u^port. 

MR.  WELSH:  Our  next  witness  is  Patty  Klinck. 


Statement  of  Patricia  E.  Klinck  MS,  KLINCK<My  name  is  Patty  Klinck,  and  I  am  from 

Montpelier,  Vermont.  Vermont  is  a^State  with  approximately  480,000 
people.  The  State  ranks  48th  amon|  the  50  States  in  per  capita 
income  and  has*  220  public  libraries,  50  percent  of  which  serve 
populations  under  2,000.  Small  to  say  the  least.  I  address  my 
'    •  -      testimony  to  two  aspects  of  S.B.  1 124., 

Although  I  believe  in  additional  funding  for  public  library 
services,  S.B.  1 124  in  its  fSresent  form  is  not  flexible  enough  to  meet 
all  States'  needs.  It  also  discriminates  against  small,  rural  States  with 
scattered  ^population  centers.  In  its  ^attempt  to  solve  local  funding 
problems,  I  think  its  approach  becomes  OversimpMfied  and  sometimes 
discourages, 'rather  than  promotes,  public  library  initiative. 


Before  I  get  to  specifics,  I  want  to  note  that  the  wording  in  the 
bill  cause's  me  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  because  there  were 
ambiguous  ternps,  lack  of  specificity,  which  not  only , cause  confusion 
now,  but  coukf  cause  complex  problems -later  on. 

I'm'  going  to  address  two  aspects  of  S.B.  1 1  24  that  probably 
have  been  addressed  before.  The  first  is  the  national  library  agency. 
Creating  a  national  library  agency,  as  part  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  which  deals  primarily  with  public  libraries,  is  similar  to 
creating  a  national  energy  agency  and  then  saying,  "You  have 
responsibility  only  for  coal."  I  am  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a 
national  library  agency  if  it  i$  to  be  only  one  more  of  the  many 
Federal  bureaucracies  that  deal  with  libraries.  If  a  national  library 
agency  is  to  be  viable,  its  first  priority  should  be  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  significant  libraries  and  library  agencies  at  the  Federal  level. 
J\\ese  could  include  libraries,  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Nationallibrary  of  Medicine,  Agriculture,  as  well  as  those  agencies 
which  deal  with  all  other  types  of  libraries  at  all  levels.  The 
components  could  constitute  the  library  of  last  resort  for  a  national  • 
library  network.  The  establishment  of  any  national  library  agency 
should  require  special  legislation  for  that  purpose  only,  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  one  type  of  library,  with  duties  and  responsibilities 
dearly  delineated.  A  national  library  agency  should  not  be  identified 
with  only  one  segment  of  the  library  community,  because  it  would 
continue  the  ongoing  fragmentation  of  library  services. 

I  also  wish  t;o  address  the  public  library  funding  formula,  as 
proposed  in  Title  II  of  the  Act.  Although  increases  are  needed  in  Ihe 
funding  Fevels  of  public  library  services,  I,  representing  a  rural  State, 
urge  that  the  funding  formula  ratio  as  proposed  be  drastically 
restructured.  Federal  mandating  of  State  funding  levels  and 
distribution  policies  Which  interfere  with  States'  rights  and 
responsibilities  are  likely  to  cause  severe  funding  and  policy 
problems  in  many  State  legisratures,'possibly  leading  to  a  decline 
rather  than  an  increase  in  library  services.  For  example,  in  Vermont  , 
the  formula  would  force  a  doubling, of  State  dollars,  at  this  time 
costing  the  State  betweefT  $.75  and  $1  million.  Because  of  inflation, 
tight  moneV,  and  anti-taxation  feelings  at  both  the  local  and  State 
levels,  fJiis  formula  is  highly  unrealistic  in  a^ small,  rural  State. 

In  some  States,  local  control  is  very  near  and  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  populace.  Funding  distribution  requirements  must  ensure 
that,  even  if  local  funding  were  relieved,  local  incentives  and 

*  responsibilities  would  not  be  eliminated;  that  accountability  and 
equity  would  be  maintained;  and  that  both  rural  and  urban  interests 
would  be  considered!  Although  m'any  public  libraries  work  hard  and 

^getfine  tax  support  on  the  local  level,  there  are^some,  at  all  levels, 
tliat^really  ape  unwilling  to  do  this.  Unique  needs,  regional 
differences,  and  political  structures  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Per 
capita  distribution  of  dollars  may  mear\  mcfre  money,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  better  anything.  In  fact,  it  goes  against  many 
management  and  public  accountability  philosophies.  Per  capita 
distribution  of  library  funds  in  a  rural  State  can  discourage  initiative. 
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retard  cooperation,  and  destroy  creativity,  leading  to  a  waiting  for  the 
yearly  handout. 

Again,  although  public  libraries  need  additional  aid,  we  have 
to  beware  of  any  oversimplified  approach  that  takes  into  account 
only  one  element  of  what  is  a  very  complex  problem. 

MR.  WELSH:  I  agree  tHat  the  question  of  a  national 
library  agency,  or  one  aspect  of  it,  can  lead  to  further  fragmentation. 
It's  interesting  that  when  the  Commission  conducted  an  open  forum 
on  the  National  Periodical  Center,  ^his  topic  evoked,  I  think,  the 
greatest  concern,  and  atctbat  level  of  detail.  The  proposal  made  by 
the  Council  on  Library  Resources  did  attempt  to  deal  with  it  on  a 
larger  basis.  Do  you  agree,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  national 
library  agency  that  would  attempt  to  coordinate  all  library  activities? 

MS.  KLINCK:  It  should,  perhaps,  deal  with  one  area  at  a  time. 
After  much  discussion,  the  Vermont  delegation  felt  that  because  the 
Federal  specialized  libraries  are  likely  to  be^he  libraries  of  last  resort  • 
for  a  national  network,  this  might  be  a  good"  place  to  start 

MR:  WELSH:  Our  next  witness  is  Paxton  Price.  ' 


MR.  PRICE:  I  am  the  executive-director  of  the  Urban  Libraries 
Council,  an  organization  representing  the  urban  public  libraries  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It'-s  composed  of  1 12  libraries  which  serve 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  50  milli-on  people, 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the 
National  Library  Act,  a  study  bill  introduced  in  the  Congress  last 
,  ypring  with  bipartisan  sponsorship.  My  remarks  are  confined  to  the 
^  /rationale  for  this  legislation,  and  the  need  for  this  Conference  to  favor 
its  enactment.         ^  , 

The  National  Library  Act  has  been  proposed  for  adoptio>i  by 
this  Conference,  as  one  of  th.e  recommendations  issued 'to  the 
President  ^nd  the  Cpngress,  to  correct  the  incomplete  effectiveness  of 
present  Federal  financial  assistance  to  public  libraries.  The  present 
Federal  program,  originally  enacted  with  limited  purposes,  has  been 
amended  several  times  agd'increased  in  dollar  amounts.  But  the 
^  larger  urb^n  public  libraries  vyere  the  .first  to  suffer  financial  disaster 
when  the  sources  of  their  local  income  were  subjected  to  crippling 
catastrophes,  *and  the  present  program  offered  no  consequential  relief. 
The  Nation  must  take  steps  to  curb  and  prevent  these  catastrophes. 

Sincff*the  States,  ^hen  these^dire  fiscal  circumstances  struck,, 
were  not  then  in  a  position  to  effectively  come  to  the  aid  of  these  ' 
stricken  institutions,  the  tirne  has  arrived,  if  Jt  has  not  passed,  for  the 
country ,to  undergird  its  public  library  service  with  a  financial  support 
plan  that  provides  multi-governmental  level  coWibution.  The 
Natiortal  tibrar^ct  p(;ovides  that  very  scheme,  plus  it  uses  a  n^w 
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feature  in  Federal  fiViancial  aid  that  acts  as  a  sustaining  stimulus  for 
other  governmental  level  support. 

The  National  Library  Act  was  conceived  and  constructed  in 
concert  with  known  segments  of  the  library  community  having 
legislative  interests.  The  Act  evolved  from  an  open  meeting  to  which 
all  were  invited  to  air  their  concepts  and  needs  for  an  improved 
legislative  program,  and  the  Kesulting.study  bill  is  endorsed  by 
legislative,  committees  of  trustees,  State  librarians,  and  public  library  • 
administrators.  The  proposed  National  Library  Act  thus  represents 
agpliedJegislative  research,  which  constitutes'a  considerable 
achievement  in  group  dynamics,  but  it  Is  still  an  unfinished 
recommendation— a  mere  proposal.  In  actuality,  the  Act  avyaits 
further  refinement,  through  the  legislative  process,  from  other 
segments  of  our  system  of  govern  merits,  and  with  other  concepts  that 
may  emerge  from  this  Conference.  But,  important  above  all,  the- 
National  Library  Act  constitutes  a  cqllectively  refined  beginning 
which  obviates  the  need  to  expend  further  time  to  construct  another 
bill  in  its  stead. 

The  former  LSA  and  the  present  LSCA  have  had  sufficient  time 
to  change  the  library  service  weaknesses  in  the  several  Spates  which 
they  were  desfgned  to  correct.  But,  during  their  existence,  new 
economic  events  have  occurred  which  are  unaffected  by  LSCA,  and 
which  have  made  deep  inroads  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  services 
expected  of  public  libraries.  To  prevent  further  deterioration  by  these 
same  economic,  forces,  there  is  now  a  need  for  a  replacement  Federal 
library  law  that  counteracts  a  sudden  and  stringent  decline  of  public 
service  which  so  overwhelmingly  depends  upon  ^nly  one  source  of  , 
income — the  local  property  tax.  The  National  Library  Act  would 
reduce  this  unpredictable  decline  and  shore  up  the  public  library's 
financial  support  from  insufficiently  engaged  State  sources.  The 
Urban  Libraries  Council  endorses  this  act. 

MR,  WELSH:  A  few  years  ago,  you  were  with  what  is  now  the 
Department  of  Education.  Would  you  have  favored  a  national  library 
agenty,  th^n?  _    '  ^  . 

MR.  PRICE:  I  think  that  I  would,  but  1  haven't  given  that 
enough  thought  to  formulate  a  firm  position. 

'  "  MR.  WELSH:  What  role  do  you  see  for  the  Department  of 
^Education^jn  a  national  library  agency? 

MR.  PklCE:  I  imagine  that  they  woulrf  be  transferred  to  it. 

MR,  WELSH*:  Do  you  think  that  all  library-related  activities 
would  be  transferred,  to  it— for  example,  prpgrams  such  as  the  . 
Veterans  Administration? 

MR.  PRICE:  Other  than  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  think  they 
woufd.  >  -  o 

•        ,  /iAR,  BECKER:  We  have  heard  very  interesting  presentations 
that  dramatize  the  plight  of  the  public'libraries  in  our  country  and  the 
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need  for'the  Federal  Government  to  do  something  about  it.  We've 
also  heard  indirect  suggestions  for  additional  study  of  an  Act  of  this 
kind.  We  have  heard  that  such  a  bill,  ^least  as  it's  now  prepared,  is 
insufficiently  comprehensive,  and  that  it  should  take  into  account  . 
other  libraries,  and  perhaps ,the  private  sector;  that  the  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds  per  capWa  should  use  either  different  percentages 
or  be  a  different  type  of  formula.  Someone  said  that  it  extends  the 
status  quo,  and  doesn't  look  into  the  future  sufficiently.  Others  have 
said  that  the  networking  and  the  resource-sharing  are  of  lower 
priority  than  helping  public  libraries  to  buy  additional  materials.  And 
then  there  is  the  question  about  where  the  organization  belongs  in 
the  Federal  hierarchy.  These  ideas  need  to  be  developed  further.  Let's 
talk  a  little  about  what  we  see  of  the  ensuing  process. 

\MR.  PRICE:  This  hearing,  and  the  witnesses  for  and  against  the 
National  Library  Act,  are  part  of  the  legislative  process.  After  the 
various  organizations  of  the  public  and  the  library  community  have 
been  stimulated  by  these  challenging  ideas,  they  should  formulate 
positions  thattepresent  their  members;  and  these  positions  should  be 
presented  at  the  open  hearings  held  by  Congress  for  the  National 
Library  Act.  The  wisdom  that  would  emerge  would  be  a  result  of  the 
weight  of  evidence  presented,  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
congressional  committees  and  bodies.  '  *^ 

MR.  WELSH:  Our  last  scheduled,  witness  is  Bob  Asleson,  who 
is  substituting  for  Paul  Zurkowski. 


/.  .  .  ^  .  • 

MR.  ASLESON:  I  am  Robert  Aslesoh,  president  of  the  R.R. 
.  Bowker  Company,  a  Xerox  publishing  unit.  I  am^a  delegate-at-large  at 
this  Conference,  representing  the  Information  industry  Association 
(HA),  of  which  I  am  chairman.  IIA  is  a  trade  Association  of  about  150 
commercial  firms  engaged  in  the  creation  and  marketing  of 
information  products,. services,  and  systems  at  the  production, 
distribution,  and  retail  level.  \ 

The  major  focus  in  the^op^n  hearing*this  afternoonMs  the 
National  Library  Act— introduced  as  S!B.  1 124  by  Senators^ Javits  and 
Kennedy.  Senator  Javits  clearly  indicated  that  a  number  of  Important  ' 
questions  have  been  intentionally  teft  open  to  stimulate  further'  ^ 
consideration,  and  that  the  bill  would  be  revised  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  emanating  from,  this  White  House.Conferehce.  '  ^ 
Therefore,  we  will  comment  on  our  perceptions  of  the  .general  tbrust 
of  the  legislation,  as  it  pertains  to  this  country's  overall  debate  and 
drscusston  oji^  efficacy  of  developing  national  information  * 
policies.  It  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of  this  Conference 
•to  help  shape  policy  on  public  access  and  distribution  of  information 
in  the  United  States.     t '  * 

Both  in  reg^d  to  the  (Conference  and  the  legislation,  it  is 
unclear  to  what  extent  the  legislation  takes  into  account  its  impact 
on,  and  relationship  with,  other  parts  of  our  total  information' 
environment.  Of  primary  concern  to,us,  as  a  trade  association,  is^he 


effect  on  the  private  sector  participants,  information  acce:>s,  and 
distribution  activities.  We  are  concerned^  not  only  with  fHe  effect  on 
existing  and  future  commercial  services,  but  also  with  the  effect  on 
the  many  innovative  library  and  information  services  that  have  been 
developed  and  contincre  to  develop  in  the  noncommercial  part  of  the 
private  sector.  — 

the  t^tional  library  Act  wisely  restricts  Federal  actiVf^r  with 
regard  to  State  and  lo^l  librajy  cor^Huct.  On  thj  other  hand,  it  does  * 
not  yet  define  any  restrictions  on  activities  that  might  duplicate,  or 
unduly  damage,  private  sector  information  activities.  In  fact,  within 
the  Conference  itself  a  major  unresolved  question,  from  our  point  of 
view,  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  words  in  the  title  of  the 
Conference,  "and  information  services/'  What  do  these  words  mean 
to  the  delegates?  Are  they  the  information  services  that  are  already 
being  provided  through  libraries?  Are  they  the  extensions  of  these 
services?  Or  are  they  the  new  technology-based  information  services 
that  are  now  available  in  the  marketplace  and  will  continue  to 
multiply? 

If  they  are  the  former  services,  such  as  book  lending  and  other 
traditional  services,  the  issues  being  addressed  [n  this  Conference 
fairly  approach  them.  If  they  are  the  latter,  however,  this  Conference 
does  not  address  them  in  any  significant  v^ay.  For  example,  does  the  I 
Conference  propose  to  call  on  the  Commerce  Depatlment  to  \^ 
formulate  a  program  designed"ToTJTQ^Tiote  Bnd  facilitate  the 
development  of  commercial  activity  mahe  pri\/Ste  sector?  Does  the 
international  calendar  of  the  ConferencVadd.ress  the  problems  of 
trade  barriers  for  such-economic  goods  produqed  by  American 
commerce?  Welclo  not-see-^se'  problems  being  discussed. 
Moreover,  even  ter  the  extent  that  the  Conference  focuses  on 
information  services  merely  as  extensions  of  traditional  library 
services,  there  remains  a>whole  set  of  questions,  relating  to  the 
jpfipact  of  such  servjfcs  on  the  economics  of  ?iriarl<etplace-based^ 
information  servi0ea»vhich  has  not  been  addressed,  and  which  this 
Conference  is  ngf  stractured  to  address  or  deal  with. 

'  ^  .  / 

This  shortdb^inge'is  ihdi(*ative  of  the  unbelievaBle  complexity 
of  developing  public*policies  coneerning  information,  as  distinct  from* 
public  policies  concerning  libraries.  IIA  recognizes  the  need. to 
/develop  coherent  information  policies,  ahd  we're  committed  to 
playing  an  active  role  in  this  process.  W«^o  this,  not  simply  as  a 
trade  association  concerned  with  fhe  econonFlic  weJj^eing  of  its' 
'  membership,  but  also  because  we  believe  that HtS^  viability  of  the 
democratic  system  of  government  unquestionably  depends  on  qualityjB 
diversity,  and  freedoriLirom  bureaucratic  control  of  the  information  ^ 
available  to  the  citizens. 

MR.  WELSH:  Mr.  Becker,  do  you  want  to  respond, 
to  the  question  about  the  attempt  of  the  Conference  to  deal  with  the 
future  issues,  like  the  preservation  of  information  services? 

MR.  BECKER:  Tm  not  sure  I  can.  iVs  quite  clear  ihat  the  ( 
Congress  ahd  the  President  are  interested  in  recommend'^tions^hat  ' 
.  have  to  do  with  the  full  gamut  of  information  services;  although  I 
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guess  that's  subject  to  soriSe  irUerpretation.as  well.  It  was  our  hope,  as 
a  Commission,  always  that  the  White  .House  Gonfer^nce^^would  face 
,the  total  spfectrum  and  that  it  v<^uld  notte  limited  fust  to  libraries. 
However,  because  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  organized  dS^d 
th^  manner  in  which  things  have  happened,  there's  been  a  natural 
tendency  for  that^to' happen,  because  t^ie  overwhelrfiing^interest  and  * 
representations  of  liberies  have  been  |5aramount  thus  f7r.  The  kinds 
of  things  described  Ijy  Ml  Asleson.are  genuine  interests  on  the  part  - 
of  many,  and  need  to^b^  addressed  in  future  foru/ns,    \  ^ 

'  *       *  /  ) 
MR.  WELSH;.  We  will  now  hear  from'other.witnesses  who 
have*  registered.  The  first  is  Lotsee  Smith.  '  j  ' 


^ .  MS.  SMI^H:  I'm  expressing  concern  for  the  American  Indian 
people.  I'm^  a  member  of  the  gommanche  tribe.  I  have  three  major 
points.  Yhe  first  deals  with  the  responsibility  of  serving  American 

Jndjans;  the^econd  d^als  with  information  needs;  the  third  deals  With 
*  the  training  of  Indian  people; 

<0n  the  first  point,  nol^^wants  to  take  responsibility  for' 
^j/b/ary  services  to  American  Indians.  The  tribes  who  live  on 
reservations  say  that  they  do^pot'l^ve  a  tax  base,  and'theVefore  ^ 
cannot  provide  the  services.  Tjie  States  say  that  the  tribes  are  an 
entity  untp  themselves,'that  itT ndtiheir  responsibility,,  that  it  belongs 
%  tf^the  Federal  Government.  Tflfe  F^eral  Government  says,  "OK,  yes, 
fVfi'hawe  the  Bufeau  of  Indian  ^Affairs  for  that."  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
M^rs.sax^,  "We  serve  sf  hpifls.  We  havi^  public  health  clinics.  But 
' y^^r^'^P\}^^^'  ^^  the  way  of  community  life."  In  school  libraries, 
th^  wij|ff;ipt  accept  resf^sib^     So  our  problem  is,  whose 
•respoRs^ility  is  it?  Ther/^^alfy  ar^  nojunding  sources  for  American  * 
/hdians  except  Federai  sfc^ntiproerams; 

On  the  sedond  goint,  American  Indians  hav^  the  same  - 
information  fieecJjWeyerypn^'^se,  but  I'cite  some  examples  offered 
by  tribal  peopile.^R^say^^\We^        legal  materials.  We  want  the 
State  statutes^*We  wgF  tbe^tate  ^ode.  We  want  to  see  what  the  law 
says'.  We  don't  waW^q'go  to*$^mgone  else  any  longer  and  say, 
'What  does  the  lawtsa^^/^e  vv^ant  to  see  it  ourselves.. We  want 
regulations  in  our  fibra^s,i^1, out  hands.  We  want  treaty  documents. 
We  want  the  docur5ent3  th^d^he  o'fir  boundanes.  We  N^ant 
material  related  to  oO^^awn  p^6ple."  They  hav^  said  to  me,  "People 
are  always  coming  out|||d  sffidyha^us.  They  cc^me  out  and  they 
write  their  theses,  or  the^tis^er^^tfens,  or  the  anthropologists  come 
.visit  us.  We  never  know  vyhat  tney  say  about  us.  We  would  like  to 
see  those  fhings  in  our  libfari^so  that  we  all  know,  what  they  said  ^ 
about  us.^  *  -       *        '  ^ 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples.  Indians  are  very  interested  in 
art  and  design.  If  Indian  people  are  going  to  achieve  self-  ^  ^ 
•jdeterminaTion,  which  is  i^e  direction  m  which  the  Federal 
Government  is-taking  them,  they  must  have  information  at  hand. 
They  know  they  need  it;  they  just  don't  know  how  to  get  itAcr  where 
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to  go;  and  they  don't  have  the  technical  ex^jertise  to  get  it,  .which 
leads  to  my  point.  In  all  of  the  country,  th^re  are  about'  25  American 
Indian  Masters  Degree  Library  Science  professionals.'  There  are  also  / 
very  few  trained  pai'a-professionals  on  reservations,  or  in  the  areas 
where  they,  can' serve.  Sometimes  language  is  a  problem.  I  advocate 
Indian -.people  serving  their  own  people  because  of  the  language, 
and  because  of  intricate  cultural  matters  that  an  outsider  cannot 
understand.  Indian  peoplejnust  serve  their  own  people. 


My  third  point  is  that  we  need  an  area  to  train  peia^e.  In  the 
proposed  -National  Library  Act,  I  do  not  see  anything  that  a8<iresse$ 
any  of  these  concerns.  The  Act  talks  primarily  about  existing  libraries 
and  assumes  a  lot  of  things  that  simply  are  not  there  among^he 
Indian  people.  Therefore,  ^I'm  asking,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  people, 
for  the  support  of  the  Commission  in  these  areas. 

MS.  LEITH:  Do  you  feel  that  a  separate  Indian  library  act  is 
necessary,  or  do  you  feel  that  it  would  be  stronger  if  it  was 
incorporated  into  Sonne  other  comprehensive  library  act? 

MS.  SMITH:  I  don't  know.  I  have  a  proposed  set  of  resolutions 
which  one  work  group  is  going^to  submit.  Perhaps  another  title  jj^ 
should  be  added  which  specifically  addresses  some  of  these 
concerns. 

MR.  VELDE:  How  is  that  five-year  program  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  that^lary  Huffer  is  working  on? 

MS.  SMITH:  It's  on  hold.  Nothing  is  really  implemented  at  all. 
Mr.  Velde  is  referring  to  a  five-year  plan  which  some  of  us  worked 
on  and  submitted.  I  thin^  we  finished  our  work  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  nothing  is  happening  right  now.  We  hc^,  as  a  stimulus 
from  this  Conferen^,  that  we  may  get  some  things  going. 

MR.  VELDE^J/^y  is  it  on  hold?  .  - 

MS.  SMITH:  Again,  pinning  down  the  responsibility  seems  to 
be  the  issue.  There  are  no  line  items,  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  for  funding  either  communityjibraries  or  training  personnel; 
and  so,  we're  trying  to  get  a  line  item  in  the  budget.'That's  very 
difficult  to  do,  especially  when  they  are  always  reorganizing.  By  the 
time  you  get  one  person  educated,  that  person  is  gone,  ^and  you  have 
somebody  else,  and-you  have  to  stapt  all, over  again.  They  are 
receptive.  They  do  listen.  They  are  notantagonistic.  But  it's  just 
simply  part  of  the  bureaucracy.   ^  i 

MR^.  WELSH:  This  situation  is  especially  disappointing  because 
the  Commis^on  did  play  a  role  in  this.  I  didn't  know  that  nothing 
was  done-wiTn  i^.  The  next  speaker  is  Miv  Schaaf. 


^  MS.  SCHAAI^:  I  am  Miv  Schaaf,  alternate  from  Pasadena,  1 
California.  I  am  on  the  board  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pasadena  Public 
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Library,  and  founder  of  the  Pasadena  Cultural  Heritage  Commission.  I 
write  a  "twice-weekly  column  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Our  children  are'  trained  to  be  consumers,  told  that  happiness 
is  buying  things.  If  wq  want  them  to  find  the  joy  that  is  to  be  found  in 
using  one's  mind,  as  well  as  one's  money,  we  must  begin  early.  For 
.this  reason  I  wrote;  with  Sam  Shepherd,  the  resolution  that  the 
California  delegates  adopted  at  the  CBlifc^rnia  Governor's  conference 
on  March  4th  in  Sacramento  and  reaffirmed  unanimously  at  the 
August  and  October  followup  meetings.  It  is  foremost  in  the 
California  .position  papers.  Jhe  resolution  is: 

"EstablisK  asipnandatory  in  the  State  education  code  that  th^^ 
specific  amount  of  time  for  instru&tion  in  library  usage  shall  be  set  v 
beginning  in  kindergarten  and  continuing  through  Grade  12." 

As  an  alternate,  I've  been  asked  by  our  delegation  to  read  our 
final  California  position  paper:' 

"The  California  delegation  reaffirms  the  American  right  and 
tradition  of  free  public  libraries.  We  reaffirm  the  recommendation  of 
the  300  delegates  of  the  March  1979  California  Governor's 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services: 

"D  libraries  must  reach  out  to  the  unserved  and  the 
underserved.  All  barriers— physical,  financial,  legal,  attitudinal,  and 
technological— must  \)e  eliminated  so  as  to  serve  everyone;  . 

"2)  continuous,  ongoing  funding  can  be  mandated.  Federal, 
State,  and  local.  Best  use  of  such  money  must  be  made,  eliminating  ^ 
overlapping  duplication,  involving  obtaining  high  standards  and  local 
control;     .  >  \^ 

"3)  establish  as  mandatory,  in  the  State  education  code,  that  a 
specific  amount  of  instruction  in  library  usage  be  set  beginning  in 
kindergarten  and  continuing  through  Grade  12; 

"4)  libraries  must  stir  themselves,  reach  put  to  get  people 
involved  in  an  enjoyable  use  and  political  promotion  of  their 
libraries; 

^^^^ 

"5)  libraries  aren't  invisible.  Libraries  must  wake  up  the 
public— tell  them  what  joys,  information  services/programs  are  to  be 
found  in  libraries,  and  what  dangers  face  librarLes; 

r 

"6)  libraries  must  be  aware  of  and  take  advantage  of  political, 
social,  economic,  and  technological  changes,  to  see  that  current 
information  is  made  easy  for  everyone  to'use;  * 

"7)  we  support  the  Public  Library  Association's  position 
statement; 

"8)  we  support,  in  concept,  the  National  Library  Act." 
MR.  WELSH:  The  next  witness  is  Marlene  Halverson.  * 
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^    *       .   I      t      U.I  MS  HALVERSON:  My^i^me  is  Marlene  Halverson.  I  am-with 

statement  of  Marlene  Halverson  ,     ^^l^f^.  HALVE RbO  ^J^^^^^^^     p^^,.^  Organizations 

V  ■  '     in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  speaking  as  anjndividual  today,  but  the 
.      -  ,     Commission  does  concur'with  my  views. 


The  work  of'public  interest  citizens'  action  organizations  has  ^ 
■  .    •     '  been  instrumental  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  of 

•  ■       the  United  States. "Their  unstinting  efforts,  for- example,  have 

•prevented  the  loss  of  thousands  t)f  lives  on  our  Nation's  highways, 
helped  \o  preserve  and  protect  pristine  environments  and  endangered  . 
'  specios-,  resulted  in  laws  to  protect  the  pjjblic  health  from  hazardous  , 
products  and  toxfo  substances,  helped— and  added  me^sures-^o 
ensure  the  public  accountabi+ny  of  large  corporations,  and  led  to 
^     government  requirements  in  truth-in-labeling  our  foad  supply.     _  , 

In  conjunction  with  that  advocacy,  these  organizations  publish 
a  vast  array  of  educational  reports,  documents,  papers,  periodicals, 
and  books  of  great  potential  value  to  educators, .government  officials, 
»  .         technical  specialists,  and  to  the  general  public.  Taken  together,  these* 

publications  are  a  growing  and  provocative  agenda  of  public 
concern:  from  ci^il  liberties  to  self-reliance,  foreign  miMtary  policy, 
health,  housing,  food  policy,  meeting  energy  needs  safely, 
preserving  the  environment,  and  appropriate  technology.  They 
^      contain  news  and  information  which  could  help  citizens  make 

informed  chdTces  in  their  daily  lives  in  exercising  their  citizeqship.- 
'  They^give  students  fresh  perspec^iv'es  on  current  issues,  and  can  . 
\     -  «        inform  policymakers  in  and  out  of  governments 

itis  unfortunate,  then,  that  they'are  not  yet  widely  available  to 
the'public,  even  through  community  libraries.  Significantly,  they  are- 
V  not  yet  generally  documented  in  established  readers'  indexes  or 

\  *        reference  systems  used  by  the  public.  These  publications  are 

advocacy  ^iterature  in  the  best  traditions  of  ^ur  country.  ^ 

The  Commission  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Interest 
Organizations  has  published  a  guide  to  public- interest  groups  and 
periodicals.  It  is  a  first  effort  to  m^ke  this  information  more  publicly 
"  <,  accessible.  However,  the  cooperation  of  librarians  and  information 

centers  is  essential  to  this  endeavor.  Heretofore,  for  example,  these 
^    publications  have  been  largely  ignored  by  them.  Therefore,,  I 

recommend  that  the  d^elegates  to  the  Conference  recommend  a  major 
effort,  designed:  1)  to  place  this  literature  in  the  mainstream  of 
*  »  '     _  information  dissemination  in  this  country;  and  2)  to  catalog  and 

index  for  reference  tl^g  topics  treated  in  these  pages. 

'    Positive^teps  that  can  be  takelTby  the  Conference  delegates 
include:  1)  to  propose  that  information  centers  and  systems  such  as 
the  established  Reader's  Guide  and-  The  New  York  T/mes  Information 
Bank  add  the  periodicals  of  public  interest  groups'to  those  that  they 
regularly  monitor  for  use  and  information;  2)  to  see  th^  these  are 
.included  in  the  National  Periodical  Center,  sp  that  airnbraries  and 
'information  centers  can  access  Ihem  for  library  users;  .3)«to  encourage 
libraries,  particularly  community  and  public  libraries,  to  carry 
examples  of  this  literature;  and  4)  to  confirm  t^iat  this  literature  is 
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represented  in  the  »nformation  system  of  the  library  of  Congress  so 
that  these  messages  are  available  to  our  readers 

\^  '  ^>^- WELSH:  Our  last  witness  is  Frank  C.  MeveKs". 


MR.  MEVERS:  I  am  Frank  Mevers  from  New  Hampshire,-  a*  • 
State. archivist  and  historian  by  profession.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
historical  documents  that  need  preservation  and  conservation. 
Information  on  past  actions  and  decisions  of  government,  at  all 
levels,  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  past  and  planning  for 
theiuture.  Only  a  portion  of  such  information  is  contained  in  printed 
materials  and  deposited  in  libraries^The  major  sources  of  the 
archives  and  historical  manuscript  collections  are  preserved  in' the 
National  Archives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  State  and  Territorial  ^ 
archives, -and  historical  agencies  and  libraries  throughout  the  Nation.' 
Funding  is  needed  to  identify^collect, -describe,  preserve,  and^ake 
thii  material  available  to  the  public.  •  / 

The  National  Historical  Publitations^nd  Records  Commission 
the  National  Endowment  for  th^  Humanities,  and  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists,  along  with  the  American  Historical  Association/ 
and  the  Organization  of  American  Historians,  have  recognized  and  ' 
supported  these  needs.  '-s      .  •     ^  ; 

We  ask  that  the  White' House  Coqferehce  support 
contributions  of  the^  agencies  to  the  preservation  of  the  Nation's  ' 
^    historical  and  culttiral  heritlge,  and  endorse  the  statement  of' needs 
and  priorities,  as  practiced  by  the  National  Historical  Publication  and 
Records  Commission  aM  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  We  also  ask  the  Whjte  House  Conference  to  endorse  * 
continued  authorization  for  the  funding  of  the  National  Historical  ^ 
Publications  and  Records  Commission,  and  fo  increase  the  funding  ' 
for  this  Cpmmission  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
to  make  these  records  better  organized  and  more  accessible  to  the 
public.  . 

MR.  WELSH:  I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  your* 
presentation. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:30  p.m.,"  the  hearing  adjourned.)* 
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Testimony  Submitted  Imperative  Need  for  Understanding 

'  by  Aiex  P.  Aliain        ■    .  ■  °^      Importance  of  Lljbraries 

^  '  S    '         ;        ^_As  I  appear  before  you  today^  I  am  utterly  convinced  that  what 

'    "  we  here  do  may  well  determine  the  course,  the  welfare,  and  the 

destiny  of  this  Nation,  and  perhaps  others,  for  generations  to  com^. 
Time  constraints  make  it  necessary  that  I  sf>eak  of  the  roots  and  the 
•arunk,  not  the  limbs,  twigs  and  leaves.  Hence  I  will  go  directly  to  the 
^»   points  -  4  '  *  ' 


_  ^     Much  has  been  written  al?but  Waste,  yet  there  has  been 

nothing  in  the  press  nor  the  other  m^ia  about  the  criminal  y^aste  of  ■ 
our  most  inipprtant  resource,  our  population,*which  forms  itsjg|ost 
basic  natural  resource.  There  are  two  essentials  for  the  best  human 
existence  possible:^bodily  food  without  which  life-cannot  be 
•     sustained;  and  intellectual-nourishment,  without  which  mental  acuity 
.cannot  be  achieved.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  this  Nation  and 
'  elsewhere  has-been  accornplished  through  the  use  of  the  mind, 
'      which  directs  may\'sjiterary;  artistic,  or  manual  skills.  ,  * 

>• 

The  libraries  of  ^his  INatidn  form  the  very  core  of  its  informal 
.  and  foriTial  educational'system,  and  the  compendium  of  human 

'  /    ^  knowledge  is  uniquely  contained  withJn  the  libraries  of  the  Nation* 

and  the  worJd.  Libraries  are  undoubtedly  the^most  universally  used 
\    y      ^  '  tool  far  the  acquisition  of  this  essential  knowledge..  No  lawyer,  no  ^ 
.      ^  doctor,  no  scientist,  no  engineer,  no  individual -can.function 

■  .  c6mpletely<>or  intelligently  without  access  to  the  knowledge  vyjiich  * 

books  contain.  Kuman  beings  enjoy  a  reasoning  ability  centered  in 
the  mind,  and  nothing  comes  into  that  mind^saN^e through  the  senses. 
When  education  fails,  knowledge  regresses;  and  if  we  as  a  Nation      -  * 
continue  to  regress,  we  will  certainly  be  buried.^ 

Knowledge,  however,  is  only  part  of  beinga  civilized  human 
being.  Another  is  the  ability  to  understand.'  Eveg  total  knowledge,  if  it 
couH  be  achieved,  would  be  only  the  skeleton  of  a  buifding  which, 
without  understanding  wpuld  have  neither  walls  nor  roof.  It  is  said 
that  one  may  have  much'knowledge  but,  being  without 
understancling,  be  truly  ignorant.  An  example  of  this  might  be  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  simple  truism  in  both  morality  and  law 
that  no  liberty  in  the  context  of  the  fifth  or  the  fourteenth 
amendments  grants  any  license  to  harm  another  person  or  another 
person's  property.  Failure  to  upderstand  this  basic  doctrfne.has  , 
^  .  caused  grief  beyond  measure.  And  the  cost  to  the  Nation  of  atts  of 

vandalism,  arson,  aad  murder  must  run  yearly  into  billions,  though  .  , 

\     .    \     money. is  less  important  than  the  sortow  and  the  anguish  suffered  *by  ^ 
the  victims, who  are  permanently  scared.      '  -  ^-.-^/^ 

,       Complete" lack  of  understanding  is  also  evidenced  by  bigc^ry,        .  - 
bias,  prejudice,  and  hatred.  It  has  always  been  morally  and  legally 
wrong  to  denigrate  anyone's  human  dignity  within  the  meaning  of  ^ 
.  ♦  *      person  as  used  fn  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  meaning 

which  excludes  no  one. 

A  serious  question  must  be  posed:  How  much  grief,^ bitterness, 
strife,  hatred,  and  disorder  have  been  caused  by  the  lack  of-' 
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understanding  of  this  simple  doctrine  and  how  divisive  is  this  lack  of, 
'  understanding,  which  undermines  our  national  unity?  Understanding, 
(  as  basic  as  knowfedge  to  the  full  development  of  the  mind,,  is  stored 

'  *  in  our  libraries. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  tells  us  that       billion  are 
being  spent  becausf  of  functional  illiteracy^  HpwXnuch  better  these 
funds  could  be  spent  for  other  purposes.  This  is'theVwaste  that  I  apgak 
about'today  as  being  almost  crjmipal,.  aqd  I  urge  that\ something  be  - 
^  done  about  it,  that* the  highest  prioritFes  be  placed  in  developing  each 
.       individual  jto  his  fullest  potential  through  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
technical,  of mSnuarskills. 

It  was  for-this  reason  that  the  resolution  known  as  the 
^  <     Louisiana  Resolution  was  v^itten  for  the* Louisiana  Governor's'' 

Conference.  It. was  approved  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Copies 
»    •  memorializing  Congress  were  sent  to  the  Louisiana  delegation.  The 

,  r^soning  -sef  forth  in  the  resolution  forms  the  raison  d'etre  of  this 

Conference,  for  it  speaks  to  the^highest  priorities  which  must  be  given 
;       -     ^  '      .       to  libraries  as  the  prime,  though  not  the  only,  source  of  the  , 

•  knowledge  b^ic^o  understanding.  Yet,  there  are  still  thousands  of 

"  secondary  and'elehrientary  schools  throughout  this  Nation  without 

V  •     '        '    •  any  library  facilities  at  all.  There  are  still  thousands  of  communities 

unserved  by  any  libraries.  There  ar^^ill  universities  and  technical 
.schools  with  inadequate  libraries  to  support  the  degrees  which  they 
offer.  V 

'  In  addition,  library  education  is  as-important  as  the  acquisition 
of  books  and  other  materials,  for  no  library  of  any  type  can  function 
^   without  an  individual  trained  in  acquisition,  collecfiQn  development, 
—  %  -  reference,  and  other  necessary  professional  techniques.  Llbrar^^ 

'    •  schools  should  be  fully^upported  to  train  the  professional  librariar 

who  will  devise  the  best  plans  of  use  and  best  plans  o7  service  for 
available  facilities  and  for  tying  these  facilities  together  in  a  network 
of  libraries  to  best  serve  our  Nation. 

♦  /It  may  well  be  that  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 

^    '  .  should  have  the  best. professional  librarians  available  and  be-well-  - 

^  stocked  with  books,  for  it  is  at  this  level  that  the  formation  of  the 

•  ,  *       ,  mind  begins.  There  can  be  no  equal ity^of  persons  if  there  is  no 

.  equality pf  opportunity,  especially  for  our  young  people.  At  this  level, 

^  we  begin  eith^  the  fulfillment  of  the  individual  or  his  waste. 


A  great  leade^  of  our  Nation,  far  wiser'than  your  speaker,  V 
wrote  in  1816:  \,  * 

"/f  a  naf/on  expects  lo  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a 
state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be/'  (Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter 
to  Col.  Charles  Vancey  dated  January  6,  1816.) 

,  .      Therefore,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  statements  supporting  the 
^  Resolutipn  on  Priorities,  the  Louisiana  delegationshereby  offers  the 
following  resolutions  for  consideration  by  this  Coiwence: 
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DTh'at  the  administration  of  Federal  programs  for  libraries  be 
at  the  highest  possible  leyel^within  the  new  Department  of  Education'; 

2)  That  the  Library  ol  Congress  be  established  by  law  as  the 
National  Libr^y  of  these  United  States,  with  appropriate  mandates  for 
the^ercise  of  leadership  and  achievement  of  excellence  for  our 
Nationis  libraries;  and 

3)  That  government  at  all  levels— local,  State,  and  Federal— be 
requested  and'urged  to,  recognize  tha't  libraries  are  essential  and 
fundamental  to  the  integrity  and  development  of  the  mind  of  a  free 
people  and/  accordingly,  librarrps  must  be  highest  in  the  list  of 
prforities  for  which  governments  are  responsible. 

t  . 
ADDENDUM: 

Proposed  Resolution: 
Policy  on  Priorities/. 

Whereas,  the  Nation's  most  important  resource  is  its  people;/ 
and '  • 

"    Whereas,  the  strength  of  this  resource  lies  in  the  development 
of  each  individual's  mental  acuity;  and 

Whereas,  the  mind  is  th^  source  of  reason  and  understanding^ 
and  therefore  the  sobrce  of  inspiration,  invention,  achievement;  and 
social  accommodation;  and  ,  *  , 

Whereas,  the  primary  key  to  reason  and  understanding  and  the 
source  to  it  is  knowledge;^  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  mind  depends  upon  access 
to  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the 
compendium  of  such  Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  the  books, 
documents,  and  information  resources  which  uniquely  are  the  library 
^collections  of  this  NatiboH^T^ 

Whereas,  the  preservation  of  all  libraries,*  the  expansion  of 
their  collections  and  the  improvement  of  public  access  fo  them  is 
indispensable  to  thie  development  of  the  mind;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  strength  of;the  people  and  ^  ~ 
the  Nation  and  their  ability  to  understand^  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
advancennent  and  accomplishment  of  its  goals  and  purposes; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  government  at  all  levels,  local, 
'state,  and  Fe|}eral,  be  requested  and  urged  to  recognize  these  simple  , 
truths  and  gi\/b  them  the  highest  preg^dent.in  their  list  of  priorities,  as 
aMogical  imperative  for  the  benefit  and' the  general  welfare^  of  the 
people  of  the  States  and  the  N^ion.  .  - 
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•  "     ^This  statement  should  stand  unchallenged  for  the  simple  reason  that  every 
human  development  in  every  field  is  accountable  to  the  mental  acuity  of'the 
individual  making  the  development 

^In  addition,,  the  mind  controls  the  body  through  the  nerve  system,  medical 
evidence  supports  this.  Conversely,  without  the  ability  to  reason  and  control  the 
nerve  system  the  individual  is  a^vegetable 

^It  is  indisputable  that  thete  are  other  sources,  however,  knowledge  has 
always  been  recognizee? as  a  pjrimary  source  of  discipline  and  understandmg. 


*AII  libraries  here  refer  to  every  type  of  lih(ary  within  the  public  domain. 

^Understanding  does  not  imply  agreement  but  most  often  includes 
acquiescence  for  purposes  of  accommodations  as  distinguished  from  capricious, 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  actions  of  government  absentlunderstanding.  Example, 
national  defense  is  essential  to  the  nation's  welfare  yet  without  understanding  this 
necessity,  people  are  disinclined  tp  give  their  support.  The  same  is  true  of  energy,, 
etc 

Welfare  he^e  is  used  in  its  constitutional  sense  as  found  in  the  United' States 
Constitution  and  as  it  undergirds  all  of  the  social  programs. 

'  ^  Alex  P.  Allain 


.Testimony  Submitted     .   j  ,  \  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the 

by  Helmut  Afpers  subject  of  physical  preservation  of  i,nformation  materials  and  I  wish  to  , 

particularly  address  the^area  of  preservation  of  rare  and  valuable 
library  materials  which  are  now  stored  in  fibraries  and  other 
repositories.  A  crisis  exists  which  demands  action  now  on  the  part  of 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  public. 

I  believe  a  brief  word  regarding  my  credentials  to  speak  on 
this  subject  are  in  order.  I  have  sp^nt  18  ^ears  of  my  business  career 
,  with  the  IBM  company,  during  which  I  was  deeply  involved  in 

information  systems.  In  my  last  position,  I  was  the  key  individual  in 
\,  IBM's  Data  Processing  Division,  responsible  for  bringing  a  networking 

capability  to  IBM's  pro4Mct  line.  Fj)r  the  last  four  years,  I  have  been 
associated  with  the  General  Bookbinding  Company,  a  library  binding 
firm  of  which  I  am  a  part  owner.  I  want  to  further  state  that  there  is, 
very  little  financial  gain  that  our  company  would  achieve  through 
any  major  programs  in  the  presecvation  area.  • 

. .  'In  view  of  this  background,  I  believe.1  can  bring  perspective  to 

,       this  important  subject,  which  I  feel  has  been  overlooked  in  much  of 
*  the  material  that  we  hav?e  been  presented  from  NCLIS.  This  is  not  a 

^  criticism.  It  usually  is  overlooked  since  it  is  a  problem  of  the 

"backroom"  or  tecHnical  services  ar'ea  of  the  library  and  is,  thus,  out 
of  sight.  \n  addition,  Ohio  delegates  had  little  awareness  of  this  crisis. 
It  was  only  after  diligent  effort  by  a  number  of  people  at  the  Ohio 
pre-White  House  Conference  that  the  subject  of  preservation. of 
.  ^  information  materials  was  discuss^ed'and  finally  accepted  as  one  of 

Ohio's  16  recommendations.      ,  •  ' 
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Turning  now  to  the  problem.  It  exists  primarily  in  our  research 
libraries  and  academic  institutions.  There  are  also  a  number  of  public 
librar-ies  that  provide  outstanding  research  collections  and  these  are 
included  as  part  of  the  library  community  facing  this  problem. 

\  We* are  here  at  this  White  House  Conference  to  develop 

thoughts  and  recomrfiendations  that  are  key  to  the  future  of  libraries 
and  I  fully  support  this  activity.  However,  Jn-the  area  of  preservation 
thereds  an  immediate  crisis  before  us  at  this  very  moment.  I  have 
attached  as  part  of  this  testimony  a  brochure  which  my  company 
mad^  available  to  the  members  ©f  fhe  Ohio  pre-White  House 
Conference  which  states  the  pJroblen^  It  is  entitled  "No  Tomorrow  for' 
Library  Collections  Unless." 

w 

The  problem  can  be  summarized  by  giving  a  few  statistics: 
^      ^  -         1)  Six  million  out  of  17  million  volumes  in  the  Library  of  Congress 

'        *  ,  are  too  brittle  to  be  given  to  users;  2)  Fifty  percent  of  New  York 

Public  Library's  five  million  book  collection  are  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  disintegration;  3)  The  Barrows  Research  Laboratory,  which  focused 
^  on  thisT^roblem  until  its  demise,  determined  that  only  10  percent  of 

,  the  paper  used  in  books  published  between  1900  and  1949  would 
survive  this  century  if  given  the  best  of  care;  4)  Columbia  University 
has  one  a*nd  a  half  million  books  in  its  five  million  book  collection 
falling  apart;  5)  Publishers  continue  to  print  on  paper  which  is  not  of 
'    '     ^  an  archival  quality.  Archival  paper  is  more  expensive  and,  thus, 

books  woujd  be  more  expensive,  which  would  limit  the  market. 
THus,  books  being  printed  this  very  day  will  be  part  of  the 
preservation  problem  within  the  next  25  to  50  years.  It  is  a  problem 
which' is  being  compounded  by  the  increasing  number  of 
publications  that  are  being  collected  by  libraries  today. 

Based  on  much  of  the  literature  which  I  have  read  in 
preparation  for  this  Conference,  one  would  surmise  that  the  book  is 
doomec^.  The  November  10,  1979,  issue  of  College  and  Research 
Library  News  carried  as  a  cover  article  a  synopsis  of  Stanford 
University's  Libraries  Director  David  Weber's  address  to  the 
Universky  of  Oklahoma's  School  of  Library  Science  in  September  on 
,  ^  the  subject  of  research  libraries  in  the  year  2030.  I  quote  . .  c 

"extensive  collections  of  published  materials  on  specific  topics  will 
remain  the  heart  of  the  academic  library.  Despite  many  changes," 
Weber  concluded,' "libraries  today  will  share  a  great  many 
,  similarities  in  theory,  operation,  and  a  host  of  particular  problems 

with  those  of  the  2030's.  Fifty  years  hence,  libraries  still  are  apt  to 
have  quiet  reading  places  for  students  to 'absorb  and  integrate  their 
^classroom  and  laboratory  studies  with  printed  information  in  a  variety 
of  formats.''  ^    ,  ^ 

The  Codex  format  has  been  with  us  for  over  1,000  years  and 
has  pcoven  to  b6  a  most  efficient  means  of  preser)ting,irtformation. 
Despite  the  many  technological"  advances' that  have  occurred  in  ^ 
computing  in  the  last  20  yearsl  and  are  sure  to.  continue  along  with 
video  disc,  enhanced  miaofiche  capabilities,  etc.,  the  book  is  sure  to 
continue. ^    ^      •  "  • 
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,  ,  •    ^  ^    .  ^    '  summarizing  the  problem,  we  have  a  crisis  today  and  one 

'  ^     ^     ^  ^  which  is  going  to  continue  to  be  \^th  u^for  the  foreseeable  future.'! 

urge  that  the  delegates  to  this  .Conference  in  each  of  the  fiye  theme 

areas  not  overlook  this.critical  problem.  - 

.      It  would  be  inappropriate  to  onlypresent  a'.problem  and  not 
suggest  some  solutions.  I  do  not  feel  Jthat  this  is  a  forum  to  propose  a  ^ 
comprehensive  preservation  program.  However, ^there  are  some 
obvious  thjngs  that  shout9  be  done  now  and  I  hope  wifl  be 
stimulated  further  by^he  results  of  the  White  House  Corrference, 

^  First,  I  urge  that  the  delegates  to  this  Conference  agree  that 

one  of  our  final  resolutions  here  at  this  Confierence  should  recogni?^ 
the  crisis  which  our  acadefnic  and  research  libraries  face  today.  This 
s^^is  a  significant  problem  which  our  libraries  rriust  correct  now.  *We 
\  ^  should  make  the  preservation  of  library  collections  a  mandatory  item 

for  Federal  financial  support.  Funds^made  available  rfow  will  save 
enormous'amounts  of  money  in  subsequent  preservations  programs.  If 
we  do  not  act  now  the  problem  will  become  increasingly  wqrse  as  I 
hope  has  become  clear  from  my  previous  statements. 


These  funds  should  be.used  not  only  for  microfilming  and 
deacidification  peollijft,  but  also  to  permit  libraries  to  air-cbndition 
their  stacks.  Anyonewno  has  visited  the  stacks  at  the  New  York* 
Public  Library  Res^rch  Division  would  be  struck  with  the  enorni6us 
wealth  housed  at  42nd  Street  in  New  Yof.l^.  Thjis  information  wealth  is, 
.deteriorating  to  a  great  extent,  because  the'bQilding  was  erected  prior 
to  the  development  of  air-conditioning.  The  42nd  Street  library  is  a 
jewel  among  research  libraries  and  I  believe  should  receive-an 
immediate  grant  to  correct  the  deficiencies.  Other  k^^jesearch 
librarres  should  also  receive  such  support.  Air-conditioning  and 
humidity  control,  will  significantly  enhance  the  life  of  the  printed 
materials  stored  in  these  libraries.  s 


Money  should  be  made  available  for  research  and  evaluation 
of  deacidification  processes  so  that  the  library  community*can  have 
confidence  in  an  effective  method ofjpreservation.  Dnce  resolvedj. 
additional  monies  should  be  allocated  to  the  key  centers  in  the-  '* 
United^tater>vhose  collection  would  justify  such  an  investment.  § 

4 

One  of  the  requirements  of  an  emerging  problem  of  this  scope 
is  that  qualified  restorers  are  needed  and  train'Thg  courses,  such  as  the 
one  already  initiated  at  Columbia  University,  should  6e  established  at 
other  sites.  Microfilming  of  the  material  and  storing  of  master 
negatives  under  optimum  conditions' shoul|(  also  be  undertaken. 
There  are  a  number  of^other  recommendations  which  could  be  made. 
Suffice  to  say  that  it  is  a  problem  which  is  solvable  given  the  prOpei*- 
resources. 

In  conclusion,  preservation  of  collections^  our  academic  and 
research  li^aries  must  be  addressed  novy  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
Information  for  the  future;  information,  \yhich  will  in  time,  \  am 
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certain,  appear  oil^idebdisc  (^f*in,<:ofriputer  memories,  but  which  at- 
the  preSent-time  is  perfshable;  (f  we  aregoing.to  exercise  our 
respbrisibiHties  to  the  generation^to  come  we  should  act  now  to  ^ 
assure  tbat.^nhanced funding  for  this  criticaPa^rea  is  rjiade  available* 
by  the  Federal  Government.  .       ^"       ,  , 


Helmut  Aipers  • 
Chairman  ' 
IJh/o  Deregation 


PrioYity*^Fun^g/oc'Ch]J[drgn's  Services 

Although  libraries  .are  usually^at  the  bottom  of  the  funding 
pile,  when  monies  are  made  available  to  them,  children's  services  are 
often  given  short  shrift.  This  is^a  plea  for  a  change  in  p/iorities,'  for  if 
we  want  to  encourage  lifelong  learning,  if  we  hqpe  to  have  intelligent 
adults  who  will  use  and  love  libraries  and  be  willing  to  fight  for 
them,  we  must  start  with  children  and  thiose  who  wor1<  with  them. 
More  funds  must  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  children's  literature, 
records,  tapes,  and  films,  and  the  needs. of  adults  concerned  with 
children  and  their  literature— including  writers,  educators,  teachers  at 
all  levels,  coneerned  parents;  students,  and  institutions  as  well  as 
librarians — must  also  be  met.  More  funds  are  needed  for  Stecondary 
source  materials  so*  that  scholarships  arj^  researth  in  children's 
literature  can  be  encouraged.  Such  stiraii^  witi  direct  more  attention, 
toward  an  area  that  is  too  often  deprecated  or  ignored.  It  is 
shortsighted  for  college  professors,  for  example,  to  denigrate  the  study 
"of  children's  literature  and  in  the  next  breath  to  complain  about  their 
students'-inability  to  read  and  write.  ] 


The  Children's  Literature  Association  is  trying  to  remedy  the 

situation  by-dissen^inating  information  on  children's  literature  through 

*the  GHLA  Quarterly,  the  annual  conferences,  the  conference  ' 

'  proceedings,  and  by  working  with  publishers  and' other  organizations. 

We  have  established  a  scholarship  to  help  members  with  research^ 

and  we  present  an  annual  award  for  the -most  significant  critical 

article  written  during  a  giv6n  year,  libraries  are  crucial  to  meet  our 

goals,  to  meet  what  should  be  the  country's  goals:  a  heightened  ^ 

awareness,  of  children's  literature  so  that  we  can  make  book  lovers  of 

,  children,  and  a  determination  to  educate  their  parents  to  realize  the 

importance  of  good  books  for  children.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  bn 

behalf  of  ^ildren  everywhere  to  keep  their  needs  in  the  forefront  of 

your  deliberations.  After  all,  our  future  will  be  in  their  hanci3. ' 

.  «  *  , '  » 

-  Marllyn-Apseloff  ■ 
Children's  Literature  Association 


uc 
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Testimony  Submitted  '         ^      .    ^  The  National, Library  Act  (S.I  1 24)Mn  the 

by  Robert  F.  Asleson  ,   .  Context  of  National  Information  Policy. 

'  I  am  Robert  F.  Asleibn,  president  of  R.R.  Bowker  Company  (/ 

'  Xerox  Publishing  Company).  I  am  a  delegate-at-large  to  this 
Conference,  representing  the  Information  Industry  Association,  of 
' ,    which  I  am  chairman.  HA  is  a  trade  association  of  about  1 5.0 
*  commercial  firms  engaged  in  the'cjgation  and  marketing  of' 
information  products,  services,  and  systems  at  the  production, 
dfstribution,  and  retail. leV&ls: 

•     .     .       I  would  like  to  thank  the  leaders  of  .this  Conference  for  Jhe 
*      ^       ,  ^ippportunity  these  open-hearings  present  fo  thbse  of     who  care  so 
®         ^        •  ^  deeply  about  how  information  is.  put  to  use  in  this  great  country  and 
in  the  world  beyond  its  borders.         ,  »       -  a 

-The  major  focus  in  this  open  hearing  this  afternoon  has  been 
the  National  Library  Act,  which  ha^  been  introduced  as  S.l  124  by 
Senators  Javits  and  Kennedy.  Senator  Javits' clearly  indicated  that  a 
"  number  of  important  questions  "have  been  intentionally  left  open  to 

^  '  ^    *  stimulate  further  consideration/'  and  that  the  bill  would-be  revised  as 

^  ^    •  ^         a  result  of  recommendations  emanating  from  this  White  House 

*    '  Conference.        -  * . 

-In  that  spirit,  we  will  refrain  from  corfimenting  at  this  time  on 
specific  as|>ei;:ts  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Instead,  we  will  comment 
•  on  our  perceptions  of  the  general  thrust  qi  the  legislation  as  it  ^ 
^  '        ^ '  pertains  to  this  country's  overfill  debate  and  discussioh  on  the  * 

^  .  efficacy  of  developing  national  information  policies.  It  is,  after  alt, 

one  of  the  stated*^ rposes  of  this  Conference  "to  help  shape  policy 
on  public  access  andrdistribution  of  inforihation  iathis  country."  . 

•      '  "  '  »  5» 

Both  in  regard  to  the  Sonference  and  the  legislation,  it  is  ^  • 
unelear  to  what  extent  the  legislation  lakes  into  account  impact  on,  • 
and  relationships  with,  other  parts  of  our  total  information 
^  environment.  Of  primary  concern  to  us,  as  a  trade  association,  is  the 

impacts  on  the  private  sector  participants  in  information  access  and 
xiistribution.  We  'are  concerrled  not  only  w.iib  the  impact  oa  existing 
^  .  "  '  and  future  commercial  ^ervices,  but  also  with  (he  impact  on  the 

many  innovative  library  ancj  information  services  that  have', 
developed,  and  continue  to  develop,  in  the  noncpm'mercial  part  of 
^  the  private  sector.  Tfie  National  Library  Act  wisely'restricts  Federal  ' 

activity  with  regard  to  St^te  and  local  library  conduct.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  yet  define  any  /estrictibns  on  activities  that  might. 
t  duplicate  or  unduly  damage  private  sector  informatior>  activities. 


,  In  fact,  within  the  Conference  itself,  a  major  unresolved 
question  from^our  point  of  view  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  last 
vyords  in  the  title  of  the  Conference:  "and  Information  Services.'' 
Wha't  do  these  words  mean  to  the  delegates  of  this  Conference?  Are  - 
they  the  information  services  that  are  already  being  provided  through 
libraries?  Are  they  simpjy  extensions  of  these  services?  Or  are  they 
the  new  technology-based  information  services.available  in  the 
mar-ketplace?   ^  '         *  ,  ) 
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If  they  are  the  former— services  such  as  book  lending  and  . 
other  traditional  library  services— the  issues  being  addressed  in  this 
Conference  fairly  approach  them.  If  they  are  the  latter,  however,  this 
Conference  does  not  address  them  in  any  significant  way.  For 
example,  does  the  Conference  propose  calling  on  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  to  formulate  a  program  'designed  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  development  of  this  commercial  activity  irfthe  private 
sector?  Does  the  international  panel  of  the  Conference  address  the 
problems  of  trad^  barriers  to  such  economic  goods^roduced  by 
American^?  We  do  9ot,  at  least  so  far;  see  such  problems  being 
addressed. 

Moreover,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  Conference  focuses  on 
information, services^merely  as  narrow  extensions  of  traditional  library 
.services,  there  remains  a  whole  setof  questions  relating  to  the  impact 
of  such  services'on  the  econom/cToT marketplaoe-based  information 
'  services  which  has  not  been  adoiressed  and  whicKthis  Conference  is 
not  structured  to  address  or  deal  Vith. 

This  shortcoming  is  indicative  of  the  unbelievable  complexity 
of  developing  public  poRcy  conc^ning  informatjotf,,  as  distinct  from 
public  policy  concerning ^bfari^.  The  advent  ancj  rapid  growth  of 
-  technologies  already  described  by  numerous  speakers  at  this 
Conference  will  certainly  incre^ise  this  complexity. 

1IA  recognizes  the  need|t6  develop  coherent  information 
policies,  and  we  are  committed  to  playing  ah  active  role  in*  this 
process.  We  do  this,  not  simply -a$  a  trade  association  concernecjj  with 
the  economic  well-being  of  rts  n^embership,  but  also  as  a  believer 
that  the  viability  of  a  democratic  system  of  government  is 
unquestionably  dependent  on  the,quality,  diversity,  and  freedom  from 
bureaucratic  control  of  the  information^available  to  its  citizens. 

-  ■  '  I 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.   ^  '  - 

^  *^     .  Robert  f.  Asleson 

Information  Industry 
✓  '  /      '  *      .  Association 


Testimony  Submitted  •  A  COSLA  Legislative  Proposal 

by  William  G.  Asp  ;  ^ 

Effective  functioning  of  American  democracy  requires  access 
to  library  and  information  services  for  all  citizens.  Therefore,  the 
greatest x)ossible  scope  and  quality  of  library  and  information  services 
;     should  Be  available  to  alf  citizens.  Each  level  of  government. has  - 
>       '  *  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities  to  perforjh  which  are' 

^   *  c'Bmplementary  to  one  another,  and  each  lev'^  must  provide  strong 

'  f        '  leadership  rn  the  development  of  library  and  inforrpation 'services. 

'    1  '      *  In  addition  to  the  funding  of  important  Federal  library  and 

information  services  agencies,  three  Federal  programs  currenlly^assist 
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in  strengthening  and  developing  library  services  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Territorial  level  through  public  libraries,  school  library  mcKdia 
centers,  and  academic  libraries,  as  follows: 

1)  Public  libraries  are  assisted  under  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (LSCA).  LSCA  Title  I  provides  allotments  to  the 
States  to  assist  in  the  development  of  public  library  services  including 
services  for  the  blind,  physically  handicapped,  and  institutionalized 
persons.  LSCA  Title  II,  for  which  fund?  have  not  beei\ appropriated 
since  1973,  is  designed  to  allow  Federal  assistance  in  the 
constrOction  and  remodeling  of  public  library  buildings.  LSCA  Title  III 
provides  funds  to  the  States  to  assist  in  developing  interlibrary  ^ 
cooperation  programs  involving  all  types  of  libraries. 

2)  Title  IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA)  provides  funds  to  the  States  for  reallocation  to  school  districts 
for  purchase  of  library  materials  and  instructional  equipment. 

3)  Academic  libraries  are  aided  under  ,the  Higher  Education 
Act  (HEA)  Title  ll-A  which  provides  grants  to  institutions  of  higher. 

.     education  for  the  purchase  6f  library  materials.  Ji.tleJI-B  of  the 

Higher  Education  Act  provides  grants  for  training  in  librarianship  and 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects.  HEA  Title  ll-C  provides 

*  .  special  grants  for  no  more  than  150  research  libraries,  including 
academic  libraries,  independent  research  libraries,  and  State  and 
other  public  libraries  with  collections.significant  for  scholarly 
research.  The  long-range  goal  is  a  Nationaf  Library  Act  which  would 
'  integrate  the  above  components. 

The  legislative  changes  presented  here  deal  pcimarily  with  one 
^  component  of  tte  proposed  National  Library  Act^and  are  concerned 

with  public  library  service  and  interlibrary  cooperation.  This 
component  would  be  titled 'the  Library  Development  and  Network 
Act,  and  its  provisions  could  be  measured  against  propbsals  arising 
from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and^nformation 
Services. 
« 

The  sharing  of  resources  is  not  only  desirable  in  a  day  of  new 
technologies,  it  is  essenj^al.  Therefol:e,  there  is  x\f\N  a  new  emphasis 
oh  networks  and  communication.  At  the  same- time,  each  network  or 
coopei*ative  effort  (local,  statewide,  or  multistate)  is  only  as  strong  i'h 
service  as  the  libraries  composing  it.  Only  when  libraries  are  serving 
their  primary  clientele  in  an  optimum  way  can  shared  resources 
utilized  to  the  fullest  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens.  The  following  are. 
Some  basic  considerations:  ,   -  ^ 

1)  The  rifew  Act  shall  require  an^overall  advisory  counciLifi    ' . 
each  state  for  its  implementation.  The  council  shall  be  representative 
of  all  types  of  libraries  and  their  constituencies.  The  council  shaH 
establish  expanded  committees  to  advise  on  planning  and  policy 
development  for  the  implementation  of  any  title  of  this  Act.  y, 

2)  The  new  Act  shall  require  all  libraries  receiving  Federal 
funds  to  agree  to  share  their  i^sources  in  statewide  library  networks. 
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The  effectiveness  of  almost  ajl  library  activities  and  services  can  be 
enhanced  by»the  library's  participation  in  library  networks.  Wherever 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  support  library  activity  or  service,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  recipient  library  participate  in  the  State's  library 
network. 

3)  in  those  circumstances  where  multistate  library  networks  are 
the  most  feasible  mechanism  for  sharing  resources  ancj  services, 
multistate  library  network  operations  shall  be  funded  by  participating 
states  and  their  participating  institutions.  State  library  agencies  are  the 
appropriate  agencies  for  ch'annelin^l^ntinuing  Federal  support  under 
their  respective  State  plans.  Federalo+^cretionary  grants  to  multistate 
networks  under  specific  titles  or'" set  asides"  shall  be  granted  by 
USOE/OLLR  only  for  a  specific  project  such  as  research,  pilot 
derrionstration,  start-up  cost,  etc.,  and  shall  be  appropriately 
coordinated  .with  the  long-range  plans  of  the  participating  States. 

4)  A  State  plan  and  criteria  shall  be  developed  for  each  title  of 
this  Act. 

5)  The  Federal  aid  formula  to  the  States  shall  retain  the  present 
principles  of  basic  state  allocation  and  equalization  based- on 
population  and  income  factors. 

6)  State  library  agency  matching  requirements  shall  apply  to 
each  title  except  Title  V. 


r 


ADDENDA: 


Lib'rary  Development  and  Network  Act: 
^  Title  I — Network  Development 

The  library  QetwofTin  each  State  is  an  essential  component  of 
the  national  network.  Funding  for  developing  and  operation  of 
statewide  library  networks  is  a  shared  responsibility  of  theaState^^fld^ 
Federal  governments.  Federal  funds^llotted  to  the  State' library 
agencies  shall  assist  the  States  in  developing  and  maintaining  strong 
st^wide  multitype  library  networks,  including,  but  not  limited  to  any 
or  all  of  the  following: 

1)  Development  and  maintenance  of  bibliographic  access, 
communications,  and  delivery  systems  within  eac*h  State,  including 

'multistats and  national  links,  to  facilitate  sharing  of  library  resources; 

2)  Development -amd  maintenance  of  mechanisms  for  providing 
access  to  resources  and  financial  assistance  for  collecti^  , 
maintenance  and  development  in  major  network  resource  libraries 
identified  in  the  State  plan  including  major  urban  resource  libraries 
and  major  acaciemic 'libraries; 

* 

3)  Development  and  maintenance  of  mechanism^or  providing 
access  to  resources  in  privately  funded  library  collectionsvincluding, 
when  Jiecessary,  reimbursement  for  heavily  used  collections; 
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*  4)  Demonstration,  establishment,  development,  and 

maintenance  of  intrastate  multitype  library  systems,  where 
appropriate,  including  financial  assistance  for  such  systems  based 
upon  the  state  network  development  plan,  adopted  standards  and 
1,       •  formula; 

5)  Participation  in  multistate  library  networks  when  such 
participation  is  the  most  feasible  mechanism  for  sharing  resources 
and  services.  ' 

Requirements: 

"  1)  A  statewide  library  network  development  plan  identifying 

#obje^c%es  to  be  accomplished  over  a  five-year  period.  This  plan  shall 
be  prepJired'by  the  State  library  agency  with  the  assistance  of  the 
,  State's  advisory  council  after  seeking  recommendations  from  all 
network  participants,  in  the  State.  ^  ^ 

.    2)  State  library  agen%  matching. 

3)  Maintenance  of  effort,to  ensure  at  least  a  bas^  level  of  State 
funding  for  network  development  and  operation. 

V  T  a 

,  Title.ll — Public  Library  Services 

*  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  the  i/eeds  of  local 

library  clientele  by  the  provision  of  direct jecurring  grants  for  public 
library  services  and/or  by  the  provision  of  statewide  services  to  Iq^aJ 
public  libraries"  whenever  ^economical  and  appropriate  by: 

1)  Providing  direct  aid  for  public  Ijbrary  service  based  on  the 
State's  adopted  standards  and  formula; 

\  '  :   2)  Providing ^speqiar  purpose  demonstration  and  establishment 

grants  based  upon  the  State's  adopted  criteria  for  administering  grants 
and  contract  administration;  * 

X  -  ^  '  .  ^ 

*  3)  Providing  for  statewide  services'to  public  libraries. 

Retjuirements: 

^  ^      1) -State  library  agency  matching; 

2)  Maintenance  of  effort. 

Title  III — Service  to  Special  Constituencies*  V 

^  It  is  necessary  to  provide  specialized  public  library  services  fpr 

persons  who  al'e  disadvantagedby  reason  ofcuUural,  educational, 
economic,  or  physical  handicapping  factor^and  persons  who  are 
c^fined  to  various  types  of  institutions.  To  accomplish  this  purpose^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to:  ^ 
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1)  Provide  a  program  of  library  services  for  the  educationally, 
culturally,  and  economically.disadvantaged,  and  other  special 
clientele  who  cannot  use  or  gain.access  to  regular  library  services  for 
whatever  reason; 

2)  Provide  a  program  of  services  to  institutionalized  persons; 

3)  Provide  a  program  of  services  to  persons  who  are  blind  or 
physically  handicapped. 

Requirements:  ' 

1)  State  library  akency  matching  (Title  III  match  qualifies); 

2)  Maintenance  ot\effort.  , 


Title  IV — Library  Planning  and  pevelopment 

State  library  agencies  are  the  focal  point  for  statewide 
planning,  coordinating,  and  develpping  of  library  services  in  the  state. 
Through  their  leadership  ahd  the  collaborative  efforts  of  other 
libraries  and  agencies,  comprehensjve  planning,  multitype  resource 
sharing  and, networking  are  developed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to' 
provide  grants  to  assist  the  states  in  strengthening  the  State  library 
['  agency  in  library  development  and  coordination  through:  1)  planning 
*    and  evaluation 2)  studies  and  research;  3)  coordination  with  other 
Federal  library  grant^ programs;  4)  planning  for  State  network 
development  and  coordination  with  regional  and/or  national 
networks;  5)  continuing  education  and  staff  development  of  personnel 
crucial  to  the  effective  implementation  df  this  Act;  and 
6)  administration  of  Federal  grant  funds  available  under  this  act. 

Requirements:^ 

^)  State  hbrary  agency  matcturrg  funds  for  these  developmental 
'  'services  only  irxsame  ratio  (federal-state)  as  other  titles  in  the  act; 

2)  The  funds  received  from  this  title  are  supplemental  and  are- 
rlot  intended  to  replace  State  funds  neecjed  for  State  library  agency 
.  oWltion  or  use  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  the  Stete  responsibilities. 


Title  V — Public  i^ibrary  ConstrpctioQ 

•  ^       \  i 

There  exist  an  estimated  8,490  public  library-buildings  in  need 
of  remodeling  or  replacement  because  they  have  architectural 
barriers  preventing  free  access  to  services  by  persons  with  physical 
disabilities.  Funds  are  also  needed  to  decrease  the  large  backlog  of 
^needed  new<:onstruction  project's  and  for  remodeling  of  buildings  for 
energy  efficiency.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to: 

1)  Provide  for  modificatior^L  of  e)^isting  structures^ to'become 
barrier-free  and/or  energy  efficient; 
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2)  Provide  for  acquisition  and  modification  of  existing 
structures; 


3)  Provide  for  new  construction.  ( 
Requirements:  State  and/or  local  matching. 


Willi  am  C.  Asp 
"thief  Officers  of  State 
Library  Agencies  (COS LA) 
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Testimony  Submitt^  by  Technical  Standards  in  the  Fields  of 

Henriette      Avram  Library  and  Information  Sciences,  * 

and  Related  Publishing  Practices 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  responsibility  for  deWloping 
'    '  *  and  promoting  standards  for  information  systems,  products,  and  " 

services  tests  with  the  AmericaQ  National  Standards  Committee  Z39: 
Library  and  Info/ijiation  Sciences  and  Related  Publishing  Practices. 

^  Z39  is  a  standards-developing  committee  created  in  1939  by 

the  American  Standards  Associati(|i  (predecessor  to  ANSI,  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute)  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  the 
Medical  Library  Association,  and  the  Special  Libraries  Association. 
'  The  Secretariat  (sponsor)  of  Z39  is  the  Council  of  National  Library 

.  and  Information  Associations. 

During  1977  and  1978,  a  task  fotoe  appointed  by  the  National 
^  ^       .  Commission^on-Libraries^nd  Information  Science  (NCLIS)  reviewed 

•'^^  ^  the  activities  of  Z39  and  recommended  that,  in  view  of  the 

continuing  need  for  standardization  within  the  .information-handling 
^        comrtiunity,  Z39  st^p  up  its  level  of  activity,*  and  that  the  committee 
,  also  seek  a  broader  funding  base  to  support^its  standards       '  • 
development  program.      .  \ 

^:     Z39  develops  standards  relevant  to  Information  systems, 
products,  and  services  as  they  reiate  to  libraries,  information "s^vices, 
.    and^tiblishing.  The  Committee  also  encourages  the  use  of  these 
staMardsJn  library,  publishing,  dotument  delivery,  information 
dissemination,  and  information  and  data  handling  systems.  Z39 
function^  to  ensure  that  American  national  standards  within  its  scope 
remain  dynamic,  that  duplication  of  work  is  minimized,  that  ^ 
promulgation  of  conflicting  standards  is  avoided,  and  that  individual  ' 
'      •  ^     '  enterprise  and  initiative  are  encourage*d. 

Internationally,  Z39  participates  in  the  development  of 
'  International  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO)^standard^  for 
>  litjl^rarianship,  documentation,  and  related  information  handling,  < 

^     -irfcluding  information  systems  and'mterchange  networks  as^applied  to  ' 
H         ^     "     documentation.  Many  current  ISO  standards  are  adaptations  of^ANSl 
:  *         .      •    ■  ^  Z39.standards. 

r  *  ^  ^     *  '     A  ^  ' 
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How  239  Standards  Are  Developed  and  Adopted:  The 
^American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  has  set  formar 
procedures  for  the  development  and  approval  of  American  national 
standards.  In  139,  a  subcommittee  is  appointed  which  develops  the 
proposed  standard,  which  is-then  submitted  to  the  Z39*member 
organizational  representatives  (presently  57)  for  comment  and  vote.  If 
there  are  negative  votes,  the  subcommittee  tries  to  resolve  tf^m,  and  ^ 
this  may  lead  to  changing  the  text  of  the  proposed  standard  and 
reballoting.  At  the  same  time,' comment  from  interested  persons  • 
outside  Z39  is  solicited  through  a  notice  in  the.  ANSI  biweekly 
publication  Standards  Action.  Z39  responds  in  writing  to  any  negative 
comments  that  are  received.  Once  this  public  review  is  complete,  the 
proposed  standard  is  submitted _to  the  ANSI  Board  of  Standards 
Review  (BSR),  along  with  the  record  of  the  voting,  any  other  pertinent 
documentation,  and  a  certification  that  the  ANSI  procedural '  , 
requirements  have  been  met.  If  the  BSR  approves  the  standard,  the 
fact  is  also  published  in  Standards  Action,  after  which  the  standard  is 
prepared  for  publication  by  ANSI. 

ANSI  requires  that  all  Dublished  standards  be  reconsider^ed 
every  five  years  for  possible  reaffirmation,  revision,  or  . 
discontinuante.  Each  of  these  alternatives  follows  the  same  * 
procedures  as  used  when  developing  a  new  standard.  Z39  standards 
are  published  and  sold  by Ae- sales  department  of  ANSI,  and  must  be 
ordered  from  ANSI,  not  Z39.  Periodically,  ANSI  issues  a  brochure 
listing  the  available  Z39  standards  along  with  prices  and  ordering  , 
infoi'mation.  ^      '  ,       ^  *  ^ 

Z39  Membership:  The'current^full  voting  membership  of  Z39 
consists  of  57  library,  information  s^ice,  indexing,  ^stracting  and 
publishing  associations,  organizations,  government  agencies, -apd 
business  firms.  In  addition,  inform^ion  memberships  have  recently 
been  offered.  A  quarterly  newsletter — The  Voice  of  Z39—has  a 
circulation  of  over  l,0O0.'The  administrative  office  of  Z39,  under  an 
executive  director,  is  maintained  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 


.    Z39  Accomplishments 

Published  Standards:  The  first  Z39  standard  was  publij^ed  by 
ANSI  in  1967.  Since  that  d'ate,  32  additional  Z39  standards  h^ve 
been  published^for  use  by  libraties,  information  services,  and 
publishers.  These  standards  fall  into  several  distinct  areas,  a^  follows: 

The  Publication  Process  (Format,  Style,  Procedures): 
Trade  Cata/og5,^9.6-l  965  (Reaffirmed  1977) 
Basic  Criteria  for  Indexes,  139  A-}  968  (R  1 974) 
Directories  of  Ubrartes  and  Information  Centers,  Z'39.10-1971 

'   (Reaffirmed  1977)  '  • 

Title  Leaves  of  a  Book,  Z39.15-1971 
Guidelines  for  Format  and  Production  of  Scientific  and  '* 

Technical  Reports,  Z39. 18-1974  .  * 
Guidelines  for  Thesaurus  Structure,'  Construction,  and  Use, 

.  Z^^.t9-1974    '  '  ' 

Proof  Correct/ohs,  Z39.22-1 974 
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FormaVfor^Scientific  and  Technical  Translations,  Z39.31-1976 
Synoptics,  Z39. 34-1 977 
.  Periodicals:  Format  and  Arrangement,  Z39. 1-1977  ^ 
Writing  Abstracts,'  Z39.14-1 979 
Preparation  of  Scientific  Papers  for  Written  or  Oral 
Presentation,  Z39A6']979 

'Provision  af  Access  to  Publications: 

Book  Numbering,  Z39. 21-1973  •  .  * 

Technical  Report  Number,  (STRN),  Z39.23-1974 
Bibliographic  References,  Z39.29-1977 
.  InternationahStandard  Serial  Number,  Z39,9-1979 

Marketing:  . 

Criteria  for  Price  Indexes  fpr  Library  Materials,  Z39. 20-1 974 
Advertising^0)f  Micropublication^,  Z39.26-'1975 
Describing  Books  in  Advertisements,  Catalogs,  Promotional  - 
Materials,  and  Book  feckets,  Z39.1 3-1,979  ' 

Statistics: 

Library  Statistics,  Z39.7-1968  (Reaffirmed  1974)        •  ' 
Compiling  Booh  Publishing  StatistFcs,  Z3,9.8-1977 
Qompiling  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Publishing  Statistics, 

Z39.39-1979     ^  '  ; 

compiling  U.S.  Microform  Publishing  Statistics,  Z39.40-1979 

Standardization  of  Contents  of  Publications: 

Abbreviation  of  Titles  of  Periodicals,  Z39.5-1969  (Reaffirmed 

1974)  '  '  ; 

System  forlhe  Roman ization. of  Japanese,  Z39.1  1-1972' 

(Reaffirmed  1978)  '  . 
System  for  the  Romanization  of  Arabic,  Z39.12-1972 

(Reaffirmed  1978)  »  . 

Roman/zat/on  of  Hebrew,  239.25-1 975 
System  for  the  Romanization  of  Slavic  Cyrillic  Characters, 

^39.24-1976 

Development  of  Identification  Codes 'for  U$e  by  ihe        \   ,  - 

Bibliographic  Community,  Z39. 33-1 977 
Romanization  of  Armenian,  Z39. 37-1979  '  < 
System  for  the  Romanization  of  Lao,  Khmer,  and  Pali, '    \  . 
Z39.35-1979  s  '  ' 

Computer-relevant  Bibliographic  Standards: 

Bibliographic  Information  Interchange  on  Magnetic  f'ape,,  , 
Z39.2-197^.  ♦ 

Z39  Standards  in  Process:  In  addition  to  the  33  published  [ 
ANSI  Z39  standards,  Z39  subcommittees  are  concluding  their  work 
on  seven  new  standards: 

Single  Title  Order^  Form  for  Library  Materials  ^ 

Bibliographic  Information  on  Microfiche  Headers 

Romanization  of  Yiddish 
•  Serial  Holdings  Statements  at  the  Summary  Level 
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Identification  Code  for  the  Book  Industry 

Serial  Claim  Form,  ,     _  v 

Standard  Order  Form:  Multiple  Title,  tjard  Copy 

139  Current  Program:  Beginning  in  late  1978,  a  nevy  standards 
program  has  been  developed  based  on  proposals  arid  suggestions 
received  from  the  library,  information  science,  and  publishing 
-communities.  At  its  March  and  May,-  1979,  meetings  the  Z39 
Executive  Council  approved  26  new  topics  for  posslble.development 
into  standards.  Each  topic  was  then  assigned  a  priority  rahkingf  based 
on  the  ne^d  and  impact*of  the  potential  standard.-  Subcommittees  will 
be  formed  which,  based  on  the  priority  rankings  and  the  availability  - 
of  funds,  will  develop  these  topics  into  candidate  ANSI  standards. 
This  list  of  proposed  standards  is  dynamfc;  new  topics  will  be  added 
^  ^  *  as  suggestions  from  the  community  are  received. 

/  The  following  brief  descriptions  of  the  new  proposed  standard^ 

are  presented  by  general  area  of  application.  The  jiumber  of- 
standards  listed  that^re  pertinent  to  data  base  construction  illustrates 
the  increased  technology.  The  desire  to  exchange  data' increases  the 
?  <  need  for  standards  that  facilitate  exchange. 

<      Preparation  of  Materials: 

Form  for  Copyright  Transfer 

Paper  and  Bindings  for  Library  Books 

Page  Margin  Dimensions  for  Serial  Publications 

Publications  and  Marketing: 

Serial  Publication  Pattern  Codes 
\      '  -  Computer-tO'Computer  Invoice  Format 

Computer-to-Computer  Title  Update  Format 
Target  Audience  Code 
^  Codes  for  Computer  Typesetting  Control 

Provision  of  Access  to  Publications:  ^ 

Bibliographic  Data  Identificatioi^  Codes  for  Patent  Documents 
.  •         journal  Article  Identification  Code 
"    .    .  ^  Number  Systems  for  Pateqt  Applications 

Romanization  of  Korean 
'  Machine-Convertible  Roman ization  Systems 
Serial  Holdings  Statements  at  the  Detailed  Level  - 
Interlibrary  Loan  Forms  and  Procedures 

Data  Base  Construction: 
*  '   Code  for  the  Representation  of  Languages 

Codes  for  library  Patron  Identification  . 
Codes  for  Library  Item  Identification  , 
Coded  Character  Sets  for  Bibliographic  Information 

Interchange  '  . 

Serial  Holding  Statement  Format  for  Information  Interchange 

'        l(jientification  of  Bil^ographic  Data  Source  Files 

Codes  for  the  Representation  of  Physical  Medium,  Document 
/-^/      Type,  and  Bibliographic  Level  of  Documents 
Codes  forJdentification  of  K'^nds  of  Patent  Documents 

•  >      .       "  V' 
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/  UserfRetrieval  System  Interface  Language 

'    Computer  Network  Protocol  for  Library  and  Information 
Science      "  ; 
'  *  ^Encoding  Chemical  Structure  Information 

.  Z39  Executive  Council:  Th^  Z39  Executive  Council  is 
responsible  for  the  overall  program  of  standards  development  in  Z39. 
The  Executive  Council,  which  is  chosen. through  election  by  the  Z39 
.  rhember  organizations;  consists  of  a  chai'irperson,  vice  chairpefson, 
and  six  councilors,  two  from. each  of  the.three  comniunities'Z39^  •  ^ 
serves.  The  Z39  executive  director  and  the  representative  from  the 
Z39' Secretariat  serve 'as  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council,  james  L. 
Wood,  Chemical  Abstracts  Service,. is- the  current  chairman,  and  Sally 
H.  McCallum  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  the  current  vice  chairman. 

How  239  is  Supported:  Since  October,  1978,  the  Nationat 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  contributed  office  space,  equipment,  and 
telephone,  printing,  and  mailing' services  to  Z39.  Interim  financial 
support  is  currently  received  from  the  Council  on  Library  Resources, 
the  National  Science»Foundation,  NCLIS,  and  OCLC,  Inc.  Hdwever, 
,  \CLR,  NSF,  and  NCLIS  have  project-oriented  funding  policies  which 
have  reduced  their. ability  to  continue  as  major  supporters  of  Z39. 

For  Z39  to  rem^  a  responsive  and  effective  standards 
mechanism  and  to  coi^inue  to  build  a  program  which  is  responsive 
to  Community  needs,  ifiViust  have  adequate  funding,  just  as  other^ 
ANSI  Standards  Comh>ittee^ are  supported  by  the  communities  they  , 
serve,  support  for  Z39  should  Come  from  libraries,  information    v  • 
services„and  publishers.  Organizations  which  benefit  from  the 
Activities  of  Z39  are  now  being  asked  to  contribute  funds  to  support 
Z39.  * 

T\Vo  Draft  Resolutions  Attached:  Two  dr^ft  resolutions  are 
attached  for  consideration  at  the  White  House  Conference,  directed 
at  Federal,  State,  andjocal  ggver-nment  agencies  and  organizations  in 
,    the  private  sector,  profit  and  non-profit,  concerned  with  librarie?, 
information  services,  and  publishing.  One  resolution  encourages  ; 
mor^  widespread  use  of  national  and  international  standards,  and  the 
other  recommends  support,  including  financial  support,  for  the 
continued  development  of  nationaPlnd  international  standards. 


ADDENDA: 

Proposed  Resolution:  g 
Support  for  the  Continued  Development  of 
'    National  and  International  Technical  Standards 

Whereas,  it  is  an  established  fact  thaNlibrary  and  information 
services  will  work  many  times  more  effectively  and  efficiently  if 
technical  and  procedural  standards>are  established  and  adopted' by 
all  information  agencies  providing  information  sen:^ices;  and 
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VyhereaS;  the' use  of  standards  reduces  the'coSt  of  information 
.  .serviced;  and  *  ,  '  ' 

,  Whereas/ the^dev^lopment  of  such  ^ndards    a  national  and 
Internationajjiornmitment;  and         ,  ^  ^^'^ 

I  'Whereas;  recognised  agencies  such  ^the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  (AMS^)/tJJation^L  bureau  of  Standards  (NB^),  and 
Ifjtei-n^tional.  Organization  for  Sfandardizatioh  (ISO)  already  exist  to 
^facifjtate  the  d'evelopment  of  st^dards; 

Therefore'''^  it  resolved,  that  th£  Federal,  State,  and  local 
.^governments  fjireU  all  F^d.eraJ,  State,  and  local  goverr^tnent  libraries,  ^' 
""publishing  and  informations-services,  and'  a^prpprfate  Federal*  State,  *: 
\  ancWxjcaf  government  agencies  to  support  an(i  help  tojfinanc^  th^ 
*clg^opment  and  review  of  national  and  interQation^l  standards  in  ^ 
theiieids  of  libraries,  information  services,  and  rented  publishing 
practices,  utilizing  established  and  recpgnized  f^pcedures  and  , 

''^institutions;  and  "  .        *    -  • 

/  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  private  a^gencies  and-foundations 
alscLbe  encouraged  tb,  participate  in,  supFK)rt,  and  help  to  finance  the 
development  of  3uch  standards. ' 


^  /  .  Propose8  Resolution:  ^  '  * 

-Use  of  National- and  Internatior^l  Technical  Standards 

Whereaj^^^the  .use  of  appropriate  national  and  international 
standards  reduces  the  cost  and  Improves  the, effectiveness ^f  library  „ 
ahd  information  services;  and   '  *  .  •     *  .  » 

Whereas, "the  acceptance  and  acfoption  of  standards  is  only 
possible  where^knawledge  and  understanding  of  standards  e>^ists;  and 

^        -  Whereas,  the, library, /nform^tidn^seryice,.^nd  publishing^ 
practices  of  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Library ^of  Congress'^nd  fee 
National  Libraries,  the  Government  Prihti>ig  Office,  and  the  N^tionak 
Technical  Information  Servjce,  have^  profound*influence  t)n  library  ^ 
and  information  services  in  the  United  States?-       ^  , 

therefore  ba  it  f«s6ived,  ^hat  the  Federa^'State,  and  local  . 
.    gdVernm'ents  direct  all  Federal,  ^t^te,  and  local  gcyyefnnTent  librsties, 
^  pubhshing  and  information  sendees,  atid  similar  government  - 

supported- activities,  to  play^an  exempjaiiy  role  in  the  acceptance *Bnd. 

use  of  established  standards;  and       ',j  " 

«       Be  it  further/escrtved,  th^the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  support  activities. ^2K:tead^to  broader  Understanding 
•  ^  and  adppti9n  Of-e^fabMshed.^tandards  tITroughout  the  Nation;  and  *  . 
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Be  it  further  resolved, ^hat  private  agencies  and  foundations 
also  be  encouraged  to  accept  and  use  and  support  activities  leading 
to  a  broader  understanding  and  adoption  of  established  standards. 

- — -  .A 

Henriette  D.  Avram 

American  National  Standards  Committee~Z39 


Testimony  Submitted  by 
Vivian  S.  Baiester 


\  - 


r 


Proposing  th^  Establishment  of  a'National  Law  Library  >^ 

The  United  States  needs  a  National  Law  library  to  ensure  the 
orderly  acquisition, , maintenance,  and  accessibility  of  alJ  documents 
and  materials  essential  to  the  jurisprudence  and  public  life  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world. 

The  National  Law  Library  sjioujd  be  an' independent  agency, 
modeled  after  ^se  other  gt&at national  libraries,  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  and  ihe  National  Agricultupal  Library.  The  superipr 
collection  and  dissemination  of  l^gal  information  are  no  less  essential 
to  our  national  life  and  goals  than  those  of  medical  and  ^agricultural 
information.  The^public  interest  vvfiich  the  Nation  and  our  people 
have  in  all  governmental  agre^ents,  largeaand  small,  in  national  and 
State  faws,  and  in  the  rules,  regulations,  ^^cotirt  decisions  which 
affect  our  every  action  and  relationship,  is  not  well-served  by  the. 
present  system.  The  primary  reason  is  tfaat  there.is  no  National  Law 
Library  charged  with  the  rnissioh  of  collecting,  maintaining,  and 
providing  access  to  the  totality  of  local,  national,. and  international 
legal  infoflVt^tion.      '  ^ 

.   ^    ^     TIjis  mission  is  critical.  As  a  -people,  we  have  a  rfiyriad  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  problenis  dependent  for  sofution  on 

.'—the  resources  and  legal  systems  of  a  vastly  shruqj^  world.  We  have 
na^tionaUand  international  environmental  problems  which  can  even 
cau^se  the  death  of  this  planet.  Many  of  these  problefns  are  subject 
only  to  political  solutions,  but  such  solutions  are  planned  and 
executed  through  legal  agreements  and.decisions,  ranging  from 
^^h^ndshakes  between  heads  of  states,  to  elaborate  internatidRal 
treaties,  to  ordinances  passed  by  village  c6uncils.  Unfortunately,  \^ 
these  agreements  and  other  laws  are  not  totally  a\^ilable  and 
accessible  anyv^here  in  our  country.  State  and- municipal  laws  and 
regulations  are  proljably  less  available  thaii  international  ones  to 
researchers  working  in  a  national  legal  system  which  is.no  longer  ]^ 
,  truly  jurisdictional.  They  shpuld^be  available  at  one  location  to^alP  , 
people.  .4       .     '  ^  '  .  / 


The  existing. Law  Library  oi(0e  Library  of. Congress,  while 
sVaining  staff  and  resources  in  the  pursuit  of  a  cohiplete  law 
collection  since  fts  itati^ory  designation  as  a  department  in  1832, 
has  not  been  ablep  perform  this-t^k  even  though  it  is  probably  the 
greatest  law  li])rary  rn  the  WciHd.  Apparently  this  is  due  to  structure. 
The  Law  Library  is  a  departmeV^of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  • 
has^'often'^reated  it  and  the  disQihline  of  law  as  a  nuisance.  Law  as  a 
field  of  knpwledgj^vvas  rfot  classified  by* the. Library  of  Congress  for 
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nearly  60  years-from  the  date  when  classific^ion  |^as  authorized  in  , 
1909,  and  it  was  the  last  major  discipline  (o  receive  this  essential 
'    ^      scholarly  analysis.  The.  budget  fpr  the  Law  Library  is  now  merged  ^ 
.  '  •  ^  with^the  rest  6f  the  Library  of  Congress,  with  coosecfuenf  loss  of  funds 

^  *  and  accountability  for  the  way  funds  ^re  spent.  There  are  plans  to 

move  congressional  documents  out  of  the  Law  Library,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  few  if  any  legislative  hisrori^wlTbe  compited  by' 
"  legal  experts.  .• 

<  ^         ■       The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  stated  tha,t  he  considers  law  to 
be  merely  oo^  of  several  social'Sfciences  concerned  with  the  interests 
and  development  of  niankind  whfch  must  be  melded  into  the  total 
body  ^recorded  jhought.  In  Other  words,  primary  legal  materials 
should  be  coiVimingled  in  the  general  collection.  While  plausible  on 
a  theoretical  and  intellectual  basis,  this  philosophy  wilf  wreak  haver 
with  the  needs  of  the  Nation  as  it  govern^  itself  and  participates  in 
world  affairs. 

Our  irreplaceable  national  law  collection'must  be  managed^ 

*  ,  according  to  pattefj^s  (Jpjse  and  the  needs  of  the"Natiorf s  lawn^akers  - 
'    and  enforcers.  Legal  materials  ar^  dynamic  a"ctipr>  nrraterials;  Even  / 

ancien^t^ms  n^y"b6  instantly  needed  for  the  settlenient  of'great  and  , 
srnalll^al  dishes.  They  are  not  items  to  be  so  dispersed  that^hey 
will  be  r^otri^y  available  only'^to  retrospective- scholars.  The  needs 
of  thebroad  constituency  of  legislators,  judges,  pwblic  Servants,  and 
.  the  practicing  barWsf  be  served  before  tliej)^eds  pf  jfiterdisciplinary 
scholarship  are  met.  '  ,  ^^^^c^ 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  propc^^-a^re^rganizatipn  of  the 

*  /.|:ibrary  of  Congress  which  would  help  implem^nMhis  unfoi^ate. 

*  rherger  and  perpetuate  the  neglect  of  legal  rnat^rals.  Such  a 
reorganization  .would  effecty/ely  destroy  the  Law  Library  as  a 'national 
collection,. since  it  would  bedelegated  to  a  position  under  a        \^  " 

/Department  of  Research 4lt^es.  It-wcJuld  no  longer  havejts  presents 

*  distinct  atid  unique  status;  woJld  hoi  be  able  to  perfo/ni  as, efficiently 
^as  it  hasjn  the  past,^and  would  be.place^n  the  terrible  posiwon^^f 

^    ^competing  with  collections  of  lesser  imp/5Hance*for  gen^ra-f  library 
funds.     .  .      '     \    ^  ^  ^ 

f  'lh\s  risk  must  not  be.  taken  wfth  such  a  valuable  national 
"resource.  The  reorganization  proposal  was  posfppned  only  because  of 
outraged  testimony  by  the  legal.and  library  communities  before  {he 
congressional  joint  Committee  on  the  Library  nearly  two  years  ago, 
but  it  is'still  pending.  Witnesses  at  thfe  committee  hea/ing^i: who 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  reorganization,  repre'sentetJ  the  American 
Bar  Association  Standing  Comnrtitt^e  on  Facilities  of  the  Law  Library 
of  Congress,  the" American  AssociatFori  of  Law  Schools,  the  Arperican 
Association  of  Lavy  Libraries,  ^the  Lj^rar^  of  Congress  United, 
^Association  of  Employees,  and  the  Law  Librariarn?'  Society  of  the 
-i^Di5tri)ei  of  Colqncibia.  Opposing  witnesses  who  testified  in  their<  " 
"individual  capacities  included  the  chief  of  the  Amencali-Britlsh  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congre.ss,  the^Librarian  of  the  U.S. 
•    Department  of  justice,  and.  several  -past  presidents  of  the  American 
Association  of  Layfi Libraries,  wKo  are  distinguished  professors  at 
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} 

/       .        '  '     '  ' 

^  'national  law  schools  or  librarians  at  major  law  firms.  While  some  of 

these  called  only  indirectly  for  the  creation  of.  a  separate  facility  for^ 

National  Law  Library,  they  were  united  in  their  support  of  ^uch  a 

concept  and  in  opposition  to  merging  the  Law  Library  into  the 

administrative  Substructure  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  also  persistently  affirms  that  thef 
Library  is  what  it  says  it  is — the  Library  of  and  for  the  Congress — and 
all  other  needs  and  goals  are  secondary  to  congressional  usage.  But, 
should  congressional  needs,  while  certainly  great  and  probably 
^    paramount,  be  interpreted  so  as  to  constrict  an  issue  of  this 

magnitude?  If  access  to  these  materials  is  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
Congress,  which  generates  many  of  them,  is  it  not  thenjrnofe 
desperately  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  Natiop  upon  whom  the  laws 
impact? 

\ 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Law  Library  would  not 
preclude  priority  attention  being  given  {o  the  needs  of  the  Congress 
and  its  Congressional  Research  Service,  but  would  allow  adequate 
and  timely  legal  information  and  bibliographic  services  to  be 
provided  to  the  other  two  branches  of  national  Cpvemment,  to  all 
levels  of, State  and  local  government,  and  to  the  l^gal  and  lay  publics!' 
,   Being  relieved  from  attempting  to  accomplish  these  time-related  tasks 
.^vould  permit  the  Library  of  Congress  to  concentrate  on  its^overall 
mission:  to  serve  the  Congress,  to  serve  as  the  national  registrar,  to 
serve  all  the  Nation's  libraries  in  other  and  perhaps  less  urgent 
respects,  and  to  serve  the  whole  commiinity  of  learnihg.  -  - 

The  law  is  much  more  than  a  scholarly  or  artistic  discipline.  It* 
is  the  basis  for  actioTi,  the  foundation  of  freedom,  the  contemporary 
'  <■  illumination  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  ordinary  m^hanism  which 
regulates  and  protects  our  W^e^  our  properties,  and  our  civil  liberties. 
Our  Nation's  greatness  has  been  measured  in  recent  decades  in  terms 
of  our  being  the  progenitor  and  repositor  of  scientific  information. 
Perhaps  our  greatness  will  once  again,  as  in  the  ^arly  days  of  the 
Republic,  come  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  legal  information 
which  we  share  with  the  rest  of  the-world.  This  will  not  be  possible  if 
ouf  current  daily  interpretations  of  those  unparalleled  documents,  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights,  and  U.S.  Code,  are  buried  in  county 
courthouses  and  administrative  offices  for  none  to  see.  Nor  will  it  be 
possible  if  significant  national  developments  are  available  to  just  a 
powerful  few  becaus^e  they  are  indexed  or  available  in  a  timety  sense 
only  through  expensive  computer  systems  not  accessible  to  all. 

Intrinsic  to  our  legal  system  is  th.e  idea  that  laws  shall  oe 
officially  recorded,  preserved,  and  made  accessible  to  everyone.  Our 
system  of  justice  further  requires  a  wide  dissemination  and  awareness 
of  these  laws  and  regulations.  We  have  no  provision  or  place  for 
secret  Iaw5  or  for  those  whose  inaccessibility  impede  compliance. 
To  the  extent  that  our  laws  and  regulations  are  unknown  due  to 
inadequate  ^bibliographic  control  and  acce'^s,  they  are  as  effectively 
secret  as  if  cTeliberately  suppressed,  y 
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A  National  Law  Library  could  do  much  to  prevent  this  by 
*  assuming  responsibilities  for  a  collection  truly  national  and 
international  in  scope.  The  times  call  for  innovation,  and  the  ^ 
o     J  ,  establishment  of  a  law  library  with  a  statutory  mandate  to  serve  the 

Nation  would ^  a  monumental  and  historic  step.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  accomplishments  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  for, 
,  confirmation.-'  Doubts  of  efficacy  surely  existed  before  that  library  was 
founded,  but  the  treniendous  strides  in  health  care  dijr^ng  the  past  25 
years  are  due  in  significant  part-to  the  wide  dissemination  of  medical 
and  scientific  information  by  this  library.  ^ 

'  .    '  The  dual  responsibili^ty  of  the  Natipnal  Law  Library  would  be 

'similar:  to  develop  a  national  collection,, and  ;6  provide  keys  to  its 
contents.  Many  endeavors  would  be  involved:  cataloging  of  ^gal 
*  *  materials;  cooperation' with  other  major  law  libraries  here*  and 

-  '    ,  abroad;  adoption  and  enforcement  of  standards  for  legal  indexing 

.  0        '  ^  and'blbljography;  maintenance.of  a  bibliographic  structure  fteidble  . 

-  eno'ugh  to  accommodate  all  law-related  inforfjlatiori  regardless  of  its 
/      ^  ^    _  output  rate  or  volume;  acquisition  and  immedfate  coordination  of 

national  and  international  commercial  laws'and  regulations,  in 
recognition  of  the  fad  that  American  mercantile  interests  find  it 
,  exceedingly  difficult  to  cQnduct  business  transnationalT^^e'y  are,  by 

.    necessity/forcedNntd  a  burgeoning  international  "law  merchant^' 
—  more  reminiscent  of^nrrediev^l  Europe  than-of  a  technological^^-  - 

advar>ced  civilization.  (Business  interests  and  their  legal  counsel  now.  ^  , 
.  must  pursue. up-to-date  trade  and  legal  information  in  dozens  of        ^,   ,  . 
different  departments  in  several  diffe>ent  F&deral>agencies.  Thi§ 
unavailability  of  ii^qrmation  necessary  to  our  interests  is  absurd  when 
'we  rather  freelV  nnfake  our  technological  information  available, to 

other  nations  with  competing  economic  interests.)  *  ^  * 

V       it  would  be  the' responsibility  of  the  National  Lavy. Library^ to 
*  ^    -  enhance  the  administration  of  fustice  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce  by  X 

%    '  =^     '  ^  .  implemehting  these  and  many  more  ideas  to  serve  the  needs  of  legal 

researchers.  Each  member  of  the* legal  community  is  an  individual' 
researcher  engaged  fn  seeking  information  toward  active  ends,  and 
only  on  occasion  researching  to  write  passive  commentary.  No 
individual  researcher,  or  local  law  library,  can  cope,  unaided  any 

...  t  •        .  •  I  II...  *      I  X  1.         ^  •    ♦  * 


longer  with  the  explosion  of  legal  publications,  be  these,court 
opinions,  JB|nistr^tive  rules,  or  statutes  or  treaties.  The  similar 
,   explosions  irffields  necessary  to  Contemporary  legal  analysis,  such  ^s 
^  '  o         human  rights,  energy-,  and  environment  only  compound  the  problerRi 

t  ;  ^To'serve  legal  researchers,  law  library  service  Is  different  /rom 

that  of  most  librariesc  It  is  usually  needed  fjjr  irVimediate  purposes," it 
^  *        '\    is  litferature-dependent,  and^h^  literature  is  different  from  that  of    V  • 

-      ^        '    otheK  disciplines.  Its  b'iblioSfrphy  is  also  different  and  must  be  ci^ 
**  *  to  theCmoment.  Law'librarianship  is  also  different;  it  functions.  > 

^  optimally  in  a  library  devoted  solely  to  legal  and  lavy-relatecf  services 

•where  skills  are  <;onstantly  enhanced,  and  where  a  complete  grasp/  of  * 
the  relevant  subject  matter  an'S  bibliography  cart  b^^attaTned  by^taff 
."^^  having  a  professiOnaT commitment.         *  \^    ♦  ^  * 
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,    •  Because  of  these  factors,  the  [ir^sent  Law-Library  alre3dy  has  a 

unique  relationship  with  th^  public  that  no  other  department  of  the 
-  Library  of  Congress  has.^t  maintains  a  direct  relationship  with  other 
law  libraries^and  this  assists  in  the  overall  administration  of  justice. 
This  relation^p  must  he  enhanced  and  expanded  to*  encompass  a 
national  netWOTk  of  law  libraries  having  the  National  Law  Library  .as 
a  central  repository 'charged  with  collection  of  all  relevant  materials, 
bibjjggraphic  (control,  and  dissemination  o£  information  .about  its 
"   ^  holding.. 

'       '    *  .  ^  \* 

Law  libraries  exist  all  over  our  land.  They  must  be'unified  to 

^  enhance  retrieval  and  the  development  of  ^ound  legal  principles,  and 

^  to  effect  substantial  financialjeconomies  for  the  whole.  Nation.  The 

,    .  \      ^      ,   '  needs  of  the^ country  outside  Vyashington,  D.C.,  are  not  being  met, 

^«  '  and  they  must  be  if  we  are  to  realize  effective  equ^l  access  to  legal 

.    '      ^  information  for  all  people.      •      ,        ,  .  " 

The  Americar]  Bar  Association,  asserpbled  in  convention  in 
*  February,  1979,  passed  a  unanimous /esbluHon  whfch  deplored  and 

opposed  the  ongoing  and  proposed  policies  of  the  Library  of 
,  .        ^  Congress 'toward  the  Law  Library>  and'reaffirm^d  its  support  of  the 

separate  d^artmental  status  of  the  La\v'Library.  In  its  accompanying* 
report,  jt  urged  that  immediat^jhought  and  study  be  given  to  the 
estabMshme'nt  of  a  National  Law^brary  as  an  autonomous  erttity. 
Other  responsible  organizations  which  can  speak  knowledg^bly  on 
^     .  this  topic  have  made  similar -recommendations  by  testimony  or 
^    puBlication.  *      '  .  * 

Therefore,  I  ptrrfpose  the  followipg:-^       ^  >  * 


1)  that  a  National  Law  Library  be  established  bV  the  Congress 
; of  the  United  States;     .  ,  .    -        .  ■ 

^2)  that  the  Law  Library  of  the  Library  of  Congress  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  National  Law  Library;  ' 


1 

3)  that  the  physical  facility  of  this  library  be  located  as  closely' 
as'poss^le  to  the  United  .States  ^apitoi  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
ISInited  States,  so  that  the  Jl(brary  can  continue  tc  serve  these  bodies 
as  <;onveniently  as  in  the  past;   ^  ^   -       ^  % 

*  •  . .         4)  thilt  the  Congress  make  findings  an^d  declare  as  broad  and 

>        .  *  ^     ^  all-inclusive  a  policy  for  the  National  Law  Library  as  jt  found!^nd 

'       declared'for.the  National  Library  of^Medicine  in  igS^,  ah^as  it  has 
consistently,  refined  anc^  reaffirmed  since  that  time  as  ^et  forth  in  47 
C/.S.C.^  280h.  A  paraphrase  of  this  code^ section,  redrafted  to  pertajn 
.  tq;he  mission  of 4he  National  Law  Library,  coutSfead  as  follows: 

^"  .  U.S.C.  GoPtgressional  F)^dihgs.and 

Declarations  of  Policy 
•Authorization  of  Appropi»iations  '  ^ 

^  '  •       •    -      ^      .  \        ^  "  t  / 

^       "  ■  *        ^  •.  J'  (a)  The  Congress"  hereby  finds.and  declares  thattMD  the 

unprecedented  exp^sioaqf  legal  information  within  the  past  two 
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decades  has  brought  about  a  massive  growth  in  the  quality,  and 
^    major  changes  in  the  nature  of,  legal  informatioTJ,  materials,  and 
.    -  .  publications;  (2)  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 

\   /  facilities  and  techniques  necessary  to  adequately  qoordinate  and 

disseminate  among  members  of  government  and  the  judiciary,  the  ' 
^  '      '  legal  professfoh  and  the  public  the  ever-increasing  volume^of 

knowledge  and  information  which  has  been  developed;  (3)  much  of 
the  value  of  this  ever-increasing  volume  of  knowl^ge  which  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  promulgated  as  law  and  regulations  will 

■be  lost  or  not  properly  implemented  unless  proper' measures  are 
taken  in  the  immediate  future  to  develop  facilities  and  techniques 
.     necessary  to  collect,  pfeserve,  store,  process,  retrieve,  and  facilitate 
the  dissemination  and  utilization  of  5uch  law  and  other  legal 
/  materials. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  poH^cy  of.this  part  to — 

^(1)  assist  in  the  training  of  law  librarians  and  other Je*gal 
information  specialists; 

'  *      \     (2)'assist,  t>irough  grants  to  knowledgeable  members  of-the 

'  legk/system,  and  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions  on  the 

behalf  of  such  members  and  others,  in  the  compilation  of  existing, 
.  ►  ^nd  the  creation  of  additional,  written  matter-which  will  facilitate  the 

V  ■  distribution  and  utiUz^^tion  of  knowledge ^d  information  relating  to 

law,  jurisprudence,  and  government; 

'         .  V  (3)  assisi  in  the  conduct  6f  research,  investigations,  and  J 

demonstrations  Cn  lhe  fielgi  of  law  library  science  and  related  ^ 
activities,  and  in  the  development  of  new  <echnique^!,  systems  and 
'    '       ^        '  ^      equipment  for  processing,  storing,  retrieving,  and  distributing  legal 

information;  '         *  ^  ^ 

(4)  assist  ir>  establishing,  expanding,  and  improving  the  basic 
.        •     *  resources  of  taw  libraries  and  related  facilities;  •  • 

.*       '  *  (5)  assist  in  the^ development  of  a  national  system  of  regional 

'  law  libraries  each  of  which  would  have  facilities  of  sufficient  depth 
and  scope  to  supplement  the  services  of' other  l^v  libraries  within'  th^ 
•     ^     region  served  by  1t;  ^^nd  \  *      '     '  ^  ; 

^  (6)  provide  financial  support  in  tl^e  public  interest  to  legal 
publications  and  compytevi'zed  information  systems.  '  » 

^  •      These  recommendations  are^onsi^tent  with  tha  goals  and 
,  -    purposes  of  fhfe  proposed^National  Library  Act,  currently  under  study  ^ 
■  by  the  Cctngre^s.  The  ne^  is  great  if  justice  is  to  be^ser^^ed.  The  time 
■     •  U  now.  ^   '        "  ^ 

^        •  .  ^      '    •    ^  •     Vivian  Bale^l'ef^ 

ir  V 
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Testimony  Submitted  by  Minority  Group  Needs  for  Public-Library  Service: 

Thomas  C.  Battle  -  A  Statement  in  Support  of  the*  National  Library  ^ct 

^  '    My  name  is  Thomas  C.  Battle.  I  am;acting  director  of  the 

Moorland-Spin^arn  Research  Center  at  Howard  University  ijst^ 
Washington,  D.C.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tpday  about  the  importance  of 
*  public  libraries  and  the  availability  of  meaningful  public  library 

^*  \  services  to  America's  minority  groups — not  the-  waves  of  immigrants 

-  •  ^'  who  flooded  to  our  shores  in  the  late  19th  ^fnd  early  20th  -centuries — 

but^the  descendants  of  immigrants  who  were  brought  here  in  ch^ns 
or  who  came  in  poverty  ahd  wanjt  to  learn  and, understand  the  values 
of  our  society  and  the  roles  they  can  play  within  our  society.  These 
'  J  "  are. the  minorities  in  America  which  have  traditionally  suffered  from 

V»    •      ^      •  -  *      the  problems  of  illiteracy,  high  unemployment,  and  inability  to  speak 

'   English  or  to  comn*iand  it  well.  ■  .   ,  ' 


More  than  200  years  have  passed  since  Thomas'Jefferson  and 
his  colleagues  at  Philadelphia  asserted  as  a  self-evident  trgth*that;'All 
men  are  created  equal."  And,  while  this.equality  has  not  been 
realized  effectively,  its  vigorous  pursuit  continues.  Ironically,  though, 
our  computer-based,  highly  industrialized  society^nd  increasingly  ' 
•  benevolent  government  have  made  equality  harder  to  a/:hieve  for 
many  citizens  than  it  appeared  for  most  in  the  simpler  settin^of  the  * 
18th  century.  Toljealize  "equal  opportunity"  in  present-day  America, 
one  needs  to  be  able  to  find  where  the  opportunities  are  and  to  be 
able  to  utilize  them  to  one's  best  advantage.  This  often  demands 
moce  knowledge,  skills,  and  sophistication  than  so'me  of  our  most 
educated  citizjens  possessed  two  centuries  ago.  _ 

A  numbW  of  government  and  private  programs  have  attempted 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  tlie  so-called  "advantaged"  and  the  ' 
so-called  "disadvantaged/'  Few  have  succeeded.  The  Vesult  is  that- 
countless  Americans  live  jn  world^t)f  ignorance  and  poverty. 

The  public  JiBrary  off.ers  an  avenue  for  compensatory 
education  and  for  academic  reinforcement.  Just  as  a  college  or 
university  library^ must  provide  curriculum  support  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  ©f  the  Educational  process,  so  too  must  public  libraries 
support  public  education  efforts.  In  this  way  it  tru1y,^ecomes4|tie 
university  of  the  people  and  for  the  people  who  need^^t  most— the 
.  educationally  disacjvantaged  and  Impoverished. 

While  public  librarie^^  qot  possess  any  panacea  /orlthe 
paradox  of  greiater  inequality  today  than  earli'er  in  our  history,  they 
.do  provicle  6ome  powerful  weapons  for  deling  witfvit.  With  their 
decentratlted  netwqrk 'of  bra?fches  to' serve  local^ommunities,  with 
librarians  professior^ally  trained  in  the  skills  of  organizing  and 
.maintaiqjng  reference  materials,  and^witfi  alreat^y  established 
Collections  of  backup  resourc^,  public  libraries  are  thelogic'al 
.  comi?iunity  agencies  to  provide  ^^cross-the-board  irj^prmation  and  ^ 
^  referraJ  services,  as.welhas  support  for  literacy  programs. 


'  .  The  thousands  of  public  libraries  across  the  Nation  are  tjie 

logical  resources*to  bring  to  the  task  of  correcting  educational 

♦ 
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inequality  and  improving  job  and  social  skills.  Public  libraries  can 
'    .  '      '      supply  needed  information,  improvejjteracy,  provide  guidance,  and 
heighten  self-assurance  for  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
1  *     •   '  economic  and  educational  ladder.  Innovativejibrarians  and  creative 

J  -  :  '    community  leaflers  ha^e  already  shoWn  the  way.  The  challenge  for 

'  ^  .  "  I  •  ' '     ^the  r«t  of  us  i^o  fashion..^  lasting  program.  The  thought  that 

i    '  '  -   ,         'libraries  are  frills  and  the  f-ailure  to  provide  library  services  for  our 

citizens  in  a  meaningful  way  are  an  indictment  of  our  society.  - 

^  •       ,         The  problem  is  that  traditional  library  services  tend  to  reach 

^  only  the. better-educated  and  more  stable  members  of  minority  ^ 

^      communities.  For  all:practical  purposes/these  services  are  largely 
'    -  /  .       .  unavailable  to  the  great  majority  of  residents  of,  underprivileged  areas.  * 

^'    We  must  realize  that  during  legalized  segregation,  there  was  no  dual 
library  system  providing  for  the  needs  of  Blacks,  particularly,  and  that 

^  libraries  have  ofterfbeerf  located  in  areas  generally  inaccessible  to 
r       ,  '  Blacks-ancf  other  minorities,  with  materials  often  irrelevant  to  the 

.  ^     '    ^  needs  of  these  us^  groups.^ 

*     >  *■  "  ^    ^  ^ 

Libraries  have  found  that  if  they  are  to  reach  the 
J  disadvantaged  giembers  of  their  connmunities,  tfl^y^  rwjst  use  their 
^  '     resources  in  innovative  ways.  Language  barriers,  cultural  barriers, 

low-reading  levels,  and  simple  mistrust  prevent  many  poverty-area 
^  p^ple  from  recognizing  the  library  a\  a^resourceppable  of  boosting 

fhem  up  toiobs  and  a  better  life.  ^  <  ^ 

\     ^  ^  Wh'ile  we  must  provide  opportunities  for  the  institutionalized 

*  .  '         and  tHe  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  it  is  not  fair 

J       to  place  the  financial  burden  of  developing  and  using  nevy  library 
resources  to  help  these-disadvantaged  primarily  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  community  where\chance  has  brought  the  need.  The  fost  should^ 
.    be  borne  by  a  broader  base,  and  that  is  why  we  urgently  need  a  Rew 
'  "  National  Library  Act,  and  need  it  funded'as  well  and  as  soon  al  ^ 

possible.  Jhejavits/Kennedy  Study  Bill  for  a  proposed  new  National 
•  '     ^       {      -      .  library  Act  proN^des' for  special  library  services  t'o^He  illiterate, 

.  unemployed,  disabled,  Fiandicapped,  and  institutionalized— those 
who  most  need  it— not  necessarily  minorities;  but  inordinately  so.  / 

*  '  ^        '  l  urg^'  this  White  House  Conife/ence,  which  was  first  propo^d 

.     '       more  than  20  years  ago  and  whichrlTas  enjoyed  the  active  support  of 
/\        "  "  four  Presidents,  to  help  us  all  to  realize  the  American  dream  of 

t  %   '  .      ;       equality  by  actively  supporting  the  needs  of  mTnorities  for  substantive 

'  '    public  library  services  and  for  a  nevV  National  Library  Act.- 

* '  ^  .  1      •        \  "  ,         f  Thomas  C,  Battle 


IP 


Testimony  Submitted  .      -     '      *  '    On  January  1 ,  1 978,  the  first  general  revision  of.  tfi^nited 
•by  I^n  R.  Bender  ^      •  States  Copyright  Law  since  1 909  became  effective.  The  new 

:  ^  ,  legiS^tion  (P.^.  94-553)  wa6  widely  hailed  as  one  wh^ch  brought  the 

\    ^   :  [  '     United  States  copyright  Jaws  up  to  date  in  an  era'of  technological 

developments.    *  * 
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One  area  of  the  new  law  which  required  careful  negotiation 
by  th^various  interest  groups  coricerhs  reprography  of  all  kinds  as  it 
affects  libraries  and  library  users.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  the  Copyright  Office  in  this  c6;iference  is  quite 
intense.  We  hope  that  by  means  of  this  paper,  and  through 
discussions  among  staff  people  of  the  Copyright  Office  and  with 
persons  attending  the  Conference  in  official  capacities,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  you  avyare  of  our  concerns,  and  that  we  will  become 
more  aware  of  yours,' 

•    /Section  108  of  the  Copyright  Law,  entitled  ''Limitations  on 
Exclusive  Rights:  Reproduction  by  Libraries  and  Archives,''  is  the 
center  of  our  focus  for  purposes  of  the  White  House  Conference.  This 
provision  of  the  law  enables  libraries  and  users  of  libraries  t(> 
reproduce  copies  of  phonqgraph  records  of  certaih  works  under 
•pertain  terms  and  conditions.  As  you  might  well  imagine, 
representatives  of  authors,and  publishers  of  copyrighted  works>  and 
representatives  of  librarians,  and  users  of  libraries' spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  discussing  the  various  issues  involved 
and  in  testifying  before  the  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  sec^ure  the  best 
resolution  of  a  difficult  problem.  The  final  tengciage  of  this  section1)f 
the  law  is  a  cooperative  effort  by  those  interest  groups  and  the  ° 
Congress. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  new  concept  in  the  law  was  being 
developed..  Nobody  whcTwas  involved  with  thi^  effort  was 
completely  happ^  with  the  final  result,  which  perhaps  is  the  best  . 
indicator  of  a  successful  compromise.  But  like  all  compromises,  some 
things  do  not  work  out  in  practice  as  well  as  they  should  for  one  side 
or  the  other;  and  so  the  Congress,  aware  of  possible  unfor^seen  • 
problems,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  be  kept  apprised  of  developments  • 
in  this  area,  created  language  wtiichi-man dates  that  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  at  fiVe-year^pterval^  b^inning  with  the  effefctive  date  of 
the  law,  issue  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  this  section.  The  first  of 
^ese  reports  46  due  on  january'l,  1983.       *  ^ 

'      •  '  Ivan  R.  Bender 
.  "     *  '  '        ^  '  US.  Copyright  Office 
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Testimony  Submitted  by  The  Carter  administration  has  proposed  an  Institute  for 

James  £•  Beverly       *  Scientific  and  Technological  Cpoperation  (\SJC),  formerPy  called  ihe' 

Institute  for  Technological  Cooperation.  The  dual  purpose  of  the  ISTC 
«  's  to:  1)  "strengthen  capacities  of  developing  countries  seeking  to 

apply  science  and  technology  to  meet  their  n^eds";  and  2>  ''focus . 
•  '  increased  scientific  and. technological  research  attentfon  on  the 

^  search  for -better  way^o  meet  basic  human  needs  and  approach 

gloU^I  problems."  (€rono  ITC  ''Congressional  Presentatiorfi"  dbcumer^t, 
*  '    .  datecf  February  23,  1979^)  The  ISTC  legislation  is  qow  pending  in  (he 

*  '     Congress.  '  ' 
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'One  of  the  10  major  program*areas  of  the  proposed  ISTC  is 
"Communications  and  Information  Systems."  Specific  System  tasks 
identified  include:  "tapping  sources  of  scientific  and  technical 
infornlation  in  other  countries,"  and  "disseminating  information  on 
improved  productive  practices, Tiealth  measures,  etc.,  to  th^  loc^l 
, population."  -  ^ 

These  tasks  are  consistent  with  the  Conference  theme  on  . 
"Increasing  International  Cooperation  and  Understanding,"  which 
includes  cultural  exchange,  science  and  technology^exchange,  trad^ 
information,  and  personal  information  exchange., 

The  ISTC  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  but  there  has 
beeo  controversy  over  its  funding  and  ^ppropriation'-The'lSTC 
legislation  is  part  of/ttite  foreign  aid  package  now'in  the  Conference 
Committee  ort  Appropriations  of  tbe  House  and  Senate.  ^ 

It  is  suggested  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  ^ 
^  and  Information  Servi^Ces  endorse  the  ISTC  and  urge  th^  Congress  to 
follow  up  its  authorizatign  with  the  appropriations  n^ed  to  fund  the 
ISTC  operations. 


ADDENDUM: 


K 


E'xterpts  fr-l^m  "Congressional  Presentation" 
by  the  Institute  for'Tecfjnological  Cooperation 
^  .  February  23,  1979 

Preface 

"For  the  rest.o/lh/s  century,  the  greatest  potential  for  ^ 
growth  is  in  the  developing  world.  To  become  more  self- 
reliant,  developing  nations  need  to  strengthen  their 
tethnological  capabilities.  To  assist  them,  I  am  proposing  a 
new  Unitedjt^^foundatio'h  for  technological  collaboration. 

"Through  private  and  public  foundations  and  through 
bur  increasing  participation 'in  the  United  Nations  conferences, 
we  c^n  make  technical  and  scientific  cooperation  a  key  '  ^ 
element  in  ourj^latjonsiiip."  }  ^  ^  ^ 

.      ,       *  ,      .  \    //mmy  Carter 

'  '  *  Address  to  the 

^       »      ^  '/     Congress  of 

-  Venezuela' 
■  March  29,  1978 
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'\  . .  Jhe  Congress  declares  that-a  principal  ofa/ect/ve  of  th^ 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  4s  the  encouragement  ^Yid 
sustained  support  of  the  people  of  developing  countries  in 
yxthei'r  efforts  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  resources  essential 
to  developmentj^nd  to  build  the  economic,  political,  and'  ' 
social  institutions  which  will  improve  the  quality  of  their 
lives/' '  ' 

Enacted  by  Congress  as    * ' 
Section  101,  Chapter  I  of 
s  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  - 

^  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 

as  amended. 
October  6,  1978 


I.  Summary  StatefTient 

II.  FY  1980  Budget  Summary 

III.  Background  Discussion 

-  The  Importance^f  Science  and  Technology  to  Development 

-  Development  Assistance  txpeVience  with  Technology 

-  The  Role  of  Research  and  Development  ' 

-  The  Need  for^Technologicai  Cooperation  ^ 

IV.  Description  of  IFTC 

A.  Purpose^  and  Functions  of  IFTC 

B.  Organization  and  Programming 

y.  Program  Description  -  \  ^      .  \^ 

A.  Summary 

B.  Prpblem  Acea  Discussion  and  Illustrative  Projects 

1.  Increasing  Agricultural  Productivity  and  Rural  Income 

2.  Improving  Health  Conditions  in  Developing  Areas-  * 

3.  Improving  Population  Programs 

4.  Nutritional  Improvement  *  *  ^ 

5.  Strengthening  Indigenous  Science  and  Technology 
Capacity  / 

6.  Improved  Processes  of  Technological  Cooperaton 
^                 "     '                                           7.  Communications  and  Information  Systems 

8.  Energy  Plan/%|ng  and  New  J^ergy  Supplies  ^ 

9.  Envfronmental  Protection  and  Natural  Resource 
Management 

1 0.  Non-Agricultural'  Employment 

^Vf.  Special. Concerns 

A.  Why  a  Semi-Autonomous  Institute? 

B.  ^Criteria^and'Tentatjye  List  of  Pcpjects  for  Transfer  from  AFD 


.  Si:fmmary  Statement:  In'M^rch,  1978,  President  Carter 
proposed  a  new  institution  for  scientific  and^^^nological 
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coot^eratlon  with  developing  countries.  That  initiative,  the  institute  fo,r  ' 
*    technological  Cooperation  (IFTC),  fills  a  need  f/equently  expressed  ^ 
by  developing  country  spokesmen  and^builds^pn  the  recognized 
'  %  strength  of  this  country  in  science  and  technology.  It  will  add  an 

•effective  new  means  cjf  respondi'ng  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
^    ;       the  Third  World  in  support  of  our  national  policies. 

^     The  Institute  has  a  dual  purpose:  \)  to"" strengthen  capacities  of 
•developing  countries  seeking  to  apply  science  and  technology  to 
meet  their  needs;. and  2)  toTocus  increased  scientific  and 
*   tec+inologicaf  research  attention  on  the  search  for  "Better  ways  to  meet  ' 
.   ^  ^  basic  human  reeds  and  abroach  global  problems.  ^  .  ^ 

"'^  ^  o  -  '  justifickion:*  A^part  of  the  overall  development  assistance 

"  program,  but^ separate  in  its  structure  and  focus,  IFTC  strengthens  the 
,^  nation's  abUity  to  respond  to.  several  critical  needs  in  line  with  U.S. 

,    .  r  policy:  ;  , 

o*  It  mobiHzes  the  s'Cientific  and  technological  talent  of  the  U!5„ 
both  public  and  private,  to  address,  the  critical  prpWems  of  poverty 
and  disease,  and  those  of  global  concern,  for  example,  natural  - 
resources  and  environmental  planning.  At  present,  only  about  orie 
percent  of  l\}e  world's  civilian  R&D  expenditures  are  devdted  directly  ^ 
Tto  the  probl.6n)s  of  the  poorest  half  of  the  world's  people.  /  ' 

It  increases  the  efficiency  of  assistance  programs,  bilateral  and 
,  -    ,  \  multilateral,  by  sustained,  professional  attention  to  gaps  in  our     .  > 

1<npwledge  abofit  small-farm  food  'production,  tropicahdfsease 
Gor^trol,  and  cdher  problems  inhibiting  the  effective  use  of  aid.  At  ^ 
present,  the  aot^s  grown  by  the  world's  poorer  farmers  are  the  least 
knowjj;  vaccines  effeqtrve  in  the  temperate  zone  are  failing  in  the  ^ 
tropical  regions  where  the  poor  live,  for  reasons  yet  unknown. ,      '  ' 

It  aims  at  buildM^g  the  problem-solving  capacity  oi  the 
'  J  '       ^         ^-  developing  countries  themselves,  particularly  the  Capacity  to  se[^t 
M   "  ai^d  adapt  technologies  relevant  to  their  needs.  The  use^of 

*  ^  '   inappropriate  tecHnologies  has  widened  the; gap  between  rich  and 

,  .    poor  and  deprived  the  people  of  developing  countries  of  productive 

employment" opportiJmties.  .  ^ 

It  provides  S  meaas.for  testing,  ^apting;and  bringing  to  the^^  , 
'    •    stage  of  application  "technologieVappropriate  ta  the  needs  of  tha 
people  in  developing  countries.      ^  , 

'      ,  '  It  provides  for  a  new  relationsfiip  'with  advancing,    . , 

''middle-tier''' countries,  not  based  on  concessic^al  aid,  but  through  a 
cost-shared  partnership  in  which  their  skiHs  an^^resburces  are  joined 
with  ours  to  solve  problems  of  development.  Mexico,  Venez^Jel^,-  and 
Colombia ^are  examples  of  countries  where  such  cooperation  wogid 
be  mutually  beneficial.  ,  *  * 

r 

It  provides  a  foca/  point  in  the  U.S.  Government  for  examining. 
■ .  all  R&D  done  in  U^.  agencies  ot  reievanfce  to  development  ^nd  for 

477'       *      ■  "^^^ 
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linking  such  programs  to  international  systems  of  information  and 
con^unication  so  that  this  work  has  wider  benefit. 

It  provide^^a* means  of  engag/ng  the  p/Nate  sector  more 
directly  in  meeting  the  nee'ds  in  developing  countries.  ^  ,  ^ 

-J 

Relationship  to  /4/D;lFTC  will  be  supportive  of  afhd 
coordinated  wfth^AID  through  the  Jnternational  Development  * 
Cooperati.on  Administration,  and'the'u^e  of  joint  yvorking  committees 
and  field  arrangeWnts,  IFTG  i^  distinguished  from  AID  in:  1)  its 
primary  focus  on  finding  new  ancT better  vyays  to  apply  science  and 
technology  for  dev;eli)pi:nent;  and  2)  it^.  promotion  of  technological 
cooperation  on  both  development  problems  of  the  poor  and  globaP 
pfQtjIems  such  as  environment,  (energy,  and  natural  resource 
development  which  affect  the'^U.S.  and  developing  countries. 

^  Staff  arid^Siructure:  The  Institute  will  have  a^mall,  highly 
professional  staff.  Much  of  it  will  be  on  term  appointments  and 
bofrowed-fronrrihe-pnvate  sector,  other  government  agencies;  ^  " 
universities,  and  research  institutions.  Experts  from  developing 
countries  will  be  included  in  both  the  staff  and  the  Advisory  Council. 

Rather  than  directly^operate  programs  itself,  IFTC  will  make 
^  grants  or  sign  contracts  with  those  institutions  in  developing 
countries,  in  the  private  sector,  and  the  science  community  ihat  can 
-do  the  job.  About  75  percent  of  its  funds  will  be  spent  iri  the 
developing  countries.  It  wilTact  largely  a§  a  catalyst  to  bring  together^^ 
those  interested  and  working  on  development.problems  so  thaj^^^--'""*" 
efficiency  is  achieved  *  ,  ^^^^ 


Current  Efforts:  The  use  of  radio  for  d,6v^lopment  purposes, 
including"  AfD  supported>projects  in  mathe^matics  teaching  in 
Nicaraguan  schools  and  inform ingiafrfners  and  their  families^ in 
Guatemala,  has  recently  demonsfrated  new  potential  for  the*^ 
contribution  of  media  to  the  rural  poor.  The  i;pquirements  of 
successful  media  proj      are  becoming  better  understood. 

Major  donor  programs  encompass  field  experiments  and 
applications  of  media,  as^well  as  policy  and  cost  studies  at  the 
sectoral  and  project  levels.  The  development  banks  fund 
telecommunication^  infrastructure  investments,  although  largely  on 
commercial  (rather  than  "basic  needs")  criteria. 

UNESCO  has  stressed  national  communications  p^olicy- 
'  making.  AID  has  recently  begun, ^  six-year  mitiative  to  test  the  utility  :> 
of  satellite  cogimunications^to  rural  basic  needs-oriented 
development. 

FY  1980.  Budget:  The  fY  1980  budget  request  is  for  $25  million. 
Approxfrnately  20  percent  of  this  wilhbe  concentrated  on  problems  of 
food;  25  percent  on  health,  population,  and  nutrition;  25  percent  on 
specific  programs  for  tgqtwi&lbgical  capacity-building  and  cooperation 
including  commwniea^^      an(j|  information-systems;  J  8  percent  on 
problems'of  ehergy,  environment,  and  natural  resources;  and, 12 
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percent  brt  QQn-agricu!iurafl  empt6ym£nt:  Careful  program.pk^onmg  _  ' 
wijl  iDe  done  throughout  the  ffrst  ye^r:  as  well  as  active  starts  made'irv 
projects  wher^  theiprep^ratipt?*  are  already  in..f)lace,  Long-f|rage  ■  i 
research  programs  now  financed  by  AID;wiII  ajsp  be  transfetred  to 


IFTC. 

\  ..     .  # 


Comi^unicat'ioni'  and,  IhfoVmatio'n  Systems      -  ^ 

-/r)(roduc(/.off.-- Rapid 'commcrrfication  and  reliable  format loh. 

handling  systems  are  vital  to  the  functioning  of^modern'sooiety. 

Improving  media  and  data  proc'essirtg.c^abilities'mu?H3g  ^        »  . 

necessary  adjunct  to Jbuilding-a  national  capacity  Miintierstan.ding; 

and  dealing  with.pro'blems.  Comrflunic'^tiop  and  infbrm^lioti  sptems.  , 
.  are  essential  to  a  wide  range  of  d^yeloprtient  tastejncludtfig  the  ^ 

following:  \)  gathering -and  processing  dat^  on  pntes,' outputs,     . . 
'1  transfers,  etc. "in  order  to  make  s^in^ble  f5olicy  decisions;  2)  tapping  * 
'^'sources;Df.scientific  and  technical  informaljon  in'  other  countri.es;  '  j 

3)  disSetiv'nating  iaforAiation  oR^lmpro^efi  produ^tivkpr^ctic^,  ' 
'  health  measures,  etc.  to-theJcical  population';  4)  coordinating, the 

functions  of  government;  5)  edacating, people  in  school  a^id^^ut;  ^ncf 

6)  disseminatiRg  i.nfotmation  on  the  poNcies  of  govemyent.  "  ^  ' 

Despite  a  veritable  explosion  in  technbloBy  fprljhese  purposes 
in  developed' countries;,  the  adaptations  to  the  developing-'courrtries, 
.  especialliLto  the  nefedf  bf  the  m^jorM,  have  been  quite  limUed '  ' 
Overcoming  the  obstacJes  to  betteP  u/epf^uch-teehnQlggy  c6m 
have  impact  in  every  sector  of  deveJe^enf.  ^ 

•    Bac/cground:  Techpical  Advance  in  the  fioJs  of  ,  I     '     •-.  - 
communications,  {^formation  gathering  and  information  handling 
have  beerTtremendous  in  the  industrialized  counti-ies  in  recent  -  • 
decade's.  Satellites,-computer^s,  micrb.film,  and  marty  other  ,3dvances 
.  have  enormously  increased  the  ready  availability  of  informajron.  The 
potential  benefit  to^^eldping.countries  from/these  advances  would  ^ 
seem  to  be  enormofts,  but,  as  with  other  technologies,  thejact  th&t  , 
'  they  were  developed  for  advanced  country  purposes -creates^ 
difficulties  in  their  transfer.  In  some  cases,  use  of  advanced  " 
'commurticati'ons'and  inforrnatfon  systems  can  widen  the  gap  between 
the  modern  and  traditional  sectors  of  devetoping  countnes. 
-\  .  . 

In  the'case  of  radio,  for  example,>a.proliferation  of 
broadcastirig  has  occurred  as  transistors  loyverqd  costs  and  increased 
access  to  radio  reqeption.  But  the  uosnrge  of  media  use  has  often 
been  prompted  by  political  or  comnftercial.motives  and  the  results 
have  nof  necessarily  advanced  tlie^eyelopment  process.  ^ 

The  technological  frontier  ^'advancing  so  rapidly,  tiowever, 
that  communications  may  be  th/only  major  factor  in  the  ^ 
development  process  with  a'declining  future  cost  curve.  Lower  costs- 
related  to  mass  media  may  in  the  long  run  offer  th6  best  change  of  . 
;  providing  the  informatibri  necdssary;to  improve.the  lives  of  the  .  . 
people  outside  the  major  cities  in  developing  countries,  lt.may  also  . 
offer  the  best  charice  of  keeping  them  outside  the  major,cities,  by 
helping  to  make  rural  life  morp  attractive. 
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«  ^    ^  ,^    o  /.r        ^-  -       i    ,    •        •  . 

•    For  the  development  potential  ohhis'jtechnoLogy  to  be/ 
^     ,  att^med,  m6re  ^ttgntion  is  /leeded  to  be  given^o"  adaptive  research 

and  e^^perirnVntatjon  with' effective  media  appfic^itionsr^  ' 

^      r  '        '   .    -    ModeiT)  techmJhjIy  in  the  fields  of  corfmiuhicatians  and  ^ '  1 
»   *  '    '  ,j"nformationis»very  expensive,^nglUhe  political  and  economic  . 

' ;  .  interests  involved  are  powerful,  so  thfe*  IFfC  wilj  need  to.exe>cise 
'     ,  ^»  •  ^    ^  caution Jn  deciding  what  it  cah  realistically  try  ta  accoijipM^b'^ 


'  ' .    The  Institute's  Program:^nitialfy>.an  intensive  planning  effort  * 
will  b^  undertaken  t©  identify  strategies  for  increasing  the  '  / 

r    contrfbutioh  of  communications  antl'  informatPon  technology  td.  ' 
development: ^flanning  activities  will  focjus  on  the  foNowing  areas: 

i      .  1)  M^ss  media  app}iQati6nl  constitute  the  most^eavil>r 
researched  area  t^date.  Basit  principles  for  structuring  a  successsful  ' 
.     '     project  are  know\,  as  are  practical,  methods  tor  planning,  message 
,  '  -  desig^n,  pre-testing/ evaluation  and  administralion  of -media,  IFTC 
•activjties  witi  ens.ure;hatthis  knowledge  *is  effectively  disseminated 
^  and  utilized  l^y  th^se  qndertaki/ig  nfeVv  projects.  '    '    .       •  * 

^     '  2)  Specialized  information  -services  af^^i^rea^ingly  available  •  ^  * 

td  developing  countries  through  catalogs  aftd  mailing  systems,  ari(i 
even  remote  cdmputer  terminals.  Howeyer/there  are^serious 
.questions -^garding  the.  conditions  under  which  sucfi  inforjriation  is 
•really  U5e<#tor  can  really  be  useful,  fft  prder  to  ensure Uat  developing 
country  needs  and  conditions  are  adequately  considered/ 
'  mechanisms  for  filtering  inform^atiorf'and  Tor  incorporating  particular  • 
.  *  i/ifojffiation  needs  sho,uld  be^developed^perience  wfth  developing  > 
coL^tries'^use  of  existing  systems  should  alsabe  studi^,  Jhis^^ject 
^    will  be-(Jiscusied-kt  the  UN  Conference  op  Science  arVJ  Technology^ 
for  Developnhent  and  ^p^cific  project  ideas  wiU  emerge  from  those  ' 
^discussions.  .  „^  '     '     ,  . 

^  3)  Appropriate  hardware  for  use  in  arid  and. tropical 

-enxironment&'bV'Us^s  from*  ndntechnologicaf  cultures  is  an-impgrtartt 
subject  for  R&D.  AtJaptetibn  of  technologies  rangipg'frorrt  audio, 
^  cassette  recorders  and  sfnaH  radio 'transmitters  tp  simple  printing', 
presses  and  ldc^a^ly  producible  paper  should  be  probed.  Use  of 
pictorial  rather  than  language  instructibn  should^be  promoted  for 
nonliterate  pofJulations  and  multi-lingual  situations.  R&D  now 
underway  concerning  larger  technologies,  such  as  satellites,  ground 
stations,  and  micro-processor-bas^  equipment  shogid  also  be' 
•  .followed  and  assessed.     -   ^  .  \  '  . 

4)  Delivery  systerps  fi^ve  ndt  been  effective  in  developing  V 
^    ^  '    countries.  New  ^pprp^ches  to  training,  use  df  me^l^a,  anV^^^^  ^ 

.  ♦  ^  .    ^  elements  are  urgently.  n^ededJo'move' known  tech/^gy  to  Yhe  - 

•    •  .    ,    \  '     .  *  users.JFTC  will  initiate  speciaf  efforts  to  analyze  pro^ems  an(^ 

■  ^      '      •       :     ■  protnote  improvertients.  % 

\  ,  /  *  '  /         .  ,  .^)A/^w.  infermaiibn  inUjtstructures  are  on  the  borizom  N6w 

•  ^  .  '  \' >  ^       /  '  /  generations  of  satel I Ues  and  nevs^' digital  teqhrtiques  may  aflow 

, :  '  ^   ^    ,  I  '       *     .  integrated  development  of  post;'telephone,  hfoadc'asting  and  data   "  .  - 

,   '         '     ^       '  ' .   -   /  communications.  However^  such- technologies'are  not  yet  operational 
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^ven  in  the  industrial  countries.  In  view  of  the  particular  constraints 
existing  in  developing^ countries,  different  investment  alternatives 
(frofn  the  technologicallv  conservative  to  the  most  adventurous)  must 
be  assessed  very  critically,  under  different  assumptions  regarding 
future  cost  curves  and  equipment  availability  and  reliability. 

• '  '  '  6)  Po//cy  tesed^rch  becomes  extremely  important,  as  major 

technological  optrons  are  considered,  and  as  political  leaders  require 
national  communications  policies.  Methods  for  conducting  policy- ' 
*     oriented  research  need  further  development.  Investigation  of  the 
developmental  impacts  of  entertainment  and  information *media  and 
of  the^telephone  is  of  great  importance  to  developing  countries  in  the 
guiding  of  future  investments  by  their  governments. 


ERIC 


Planned  FY  1980  Budget  •  ^ 
Project  Initiatives;     *     .         -     '  $1.0  million 


$1.0  million 


I  iniUdllVtib. 

Projects  in  cooperation  with  the  AID 
communication  satellite  initiative, 
especially  regarding  development  of 
lower-cost  technology  for  disseminatin 
programs  to  the  populace, 
fntensive  Plan/iing  Activities: 

"  Specialised  Information  Systems 
Mass  Media  Applications         *  - 
Communications  Policy  Research 
jq^^I  "  $2.0  million 


^      "  Communications  and  Information 

Illustrative  Project 

Title:  Specialized  Infoynation  Services. 

Purpose:  To  examine  the  m^ns  to  improve  the  utility  of 
modern  information  systems  for  development  purposes. 

Background:  Information  gathering  and  handling  technology 
has  advanced  spectacularly  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  computers,  satellites,  and  electronic  data  processing 
systems.  The  potential  value  to  developing  countries  of  the  extensive 
data  bases  whfch  have  been  amassed  fb  make  use  of  the  new 
technologies  would  seem  to  be  very  great.  High  expectations  also 
surround  potential  applications  of  remote  sensing  data  (particularly 
fr^m  LANDSAT)  and  of  computer  software  packages^ 

However,  thesp  technologies  are  extremely  difficult  to  u§e  ,  - 
successfully  even  in  developed, countries.  To  make  these  technologies 

.  productive,  there  must  be  large  institutional  users  with  rel^ively 
stable  and  cbmpeterjt  operations  which  have  very  specific  problems-  ^  ^ 

'  to  solve:  and  adequate  resources  with  which  to  solve  them.  Most      '     -  ; 
developing  countries  may  lack  this  institutional  base  of  users.  They 
may  also  be  plagued  by  rather  basic  technical  problems,  such  as 
unstable  power  supplies,  lack  of  spar?  parts,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
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manpower  demands  of  operating  specialized  information  services 
njay  exceed  the  capacities  of  many  smaller  or  poorer  countries. 

Even  if  ^hese  constraints  are  circumvented,  the  results  could  be 
disappointing.  To  the  extent  that  these  probtems'can  be  surmounted, 
urban,  modern  institutions  may  be  the  major  beneficiaries.  Thus, 
specialized  information  services  could  widen  the  gap  between 
traditional  and  modern  sectors,  unless  vigorous  efforts  are  undertaken 
to  tailor  the  technology  to  the  heeds  of  development.  There  is  a 
pressing  need  to  examine  the  means  by  which  government^and 
other  institutions  seeking  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the^oor  can 
use  these  services. 

FY  80  Intensive  Planning  Activities:  IFTC  will,  in  collaboration  . 
with  developing  countries,  undertake  an  indepth  analysis  of  the 
conditions  under  which  information  systems  can  be  effectively 
employed  for  development  purposes.  The  Jesuits  of  this  analysis  will 
be  considered  at  a  workshop  of  information  users  and  information 
scientists.  Growing  out  of  the  workshop  will  be  a  plan  for  pilot 
information  projects  in  selected  fields  for  implementation  in  FY  81 
and  thereafter. 

J^mes  E,  Beverly 


Testimony  Submitted  I  am  John  A.  Bowser,  Executive  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 

by  John  A.  Bowser  ^     ^  ^Urban  Coalition.  The  Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition  is  a  nonprofit 

'  social  service  agency,  financially  supported  by  T02  Philadelphia  area 
corporations  ^t  a  level  of  approximately  $1  million  anjrtjally.  In 
addition,  the  Urban  Coalition  enjoys/n  effective  retafionsfilp  with  all 
*  ^  levels  of  government  and  receives  about  $8OO,0OO  in  grants  from 

governmental  agencies  directed  toward  improving  services  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  Philadelphia's  disadvantagedS^itizens.  The  Coalition 
is  led  by  a  65-member  prestigious  board  o^dire^ors  from  business, 
labor,  government^  comnhunity  organizations,  and  industry.  I  am 
appreciative  of  this  opport(^t><  to  testjfy,  specifically  on  behalf  of 
Philadelphia's  Orb^n  poor;  and  gen^alty  on  behalf  of  the  urban  poor 
throughout  our  country.  y 

'  '  The  growth  and  development  of  our  country  has  thrived  on 

the  premise/5f  a  universal  education  and  the  expectation  that  every 
citizen  inj^e  United  Stat^  could  and  should  make  a  positive 
contribulfon  to  SGcietv/we  have  not  displayed  a  "rich  only"  sign 
and;h^e'historicall>^^  a  "rags  to  riches"  performance  and 

^ev^^^d  the  ethit/of'hard  work.  The  dilemmas  facing  the  quality  of 
'     [iif^of  urban  poo/ are  tremendous.  They  are  devastated  by  spiralling 
inflation,  rising/nterest  rates,  and  higher  levels  of  unemployment  in 
•     ^  ^  /our  older  citi^  than  the  national  average  unempfoyment  rate  reflects. 

•    y  The  quaHty.^f  life  and  the  quality  of  services  provided  by  cities, 
'  which  ar^'heavily  dependent  upon  a  shrinking  tax  base,  decline 

^    .  sharply^in  our  energy-sensitive,  inflationary-oriented  economy.  The 
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White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  InfoiTnation  S't;vices  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  surface  the  issue  that  older  cities,  whidi  j 
unfortunately  are  heavily  populated  with  the  urban  poor,  ar^unable 
to  maintain  full-service  an*d  accessible  neighborhood  library  facmties, 
~  as  well  as  a  full  range  of  other  datai  and  information  services.  t 
must  not  deny  these  Americans,  these  unfortunate  urbanites— and,  as 
a  consequence,  deny  our  country— continued  growth  and  innovation 
because  of  the  problems  of  a  shrinking  tax  base. 

The  minds  of  all  Americans  and  their  exposure  and  availability  to 
information  must  not  be  denied.  The  need  for  Federal  funding       ■  ' 
intervention  is  now;  it  is  necessary,  it  is  practical,  it  is  the  only  means 
of  continuing  the  true  meaning  of  ur>iversal  education.  The  "nch 
only"  sign  has  never  been  the  American  way.  An  underdeveloped; 
.mind- is  as  important  to  pur  national  security  ahd  economic  growth  as  • 
an  ynderdevelbped  country.  •  ^  ^ 

The  older  urban  cities  do  face  huge  problems  in  achieving  a 
quality  sJandard  of  living  for  all  their  citizens.  Their  financ/al  inability 
to  maintain  a  library  and  information,  service  should  not  mean  that 
these  services  disappear  from  the  inner-city  neighborhoods  of  our 
.  older  cities. 

I  urge  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  to  endorse  direct  Federal  financial  suppo^  to  libraries,- 
especially  those  insider  cities,  where  an  objective  measure  of 
poverty  and  disadvantaged  living  can  be  determined.  It  is  my  belief 
that  such  a  proposal  would  be  supported  in  the  pride  that  we  h^ve  in 
the  general  level  of  intellect  of  Americans  as  compared  with  other 
nations  of  the  world.  This  {s  important  to  our  country  and  necessary 
to  all  of  its  citizens.  ThankVou  very  much  for  this  opportunity.' 

J        ]ohn  h.  Bowser 

Phiiadelphia  Urban  Coalition 


Testlmonv  Submitted  by  ^  '      I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  an  open  tiearing 

sfuart  CarotherV  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services. 

I  have  felt  a'sense  of  involvement  for  several  weeks  since,  at  our 
*      •       ■        headquarters  in  New  York  City,  we  have  been  putting  on  tape  for 
,  blind  delegates  some  of  t>ie  fascinating  material  being  sent  out  in 

preparation  for  the  Conference.  Let  me  first  tell  you  something  about 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  and  then  describe  our  new  library  program. 

'  ,   Bac/cground  Information  About  RFB:  Recording  for  the  Blind  is 
a  national  educational  organization  meeting  a  critical  need  for 
visually  physical ly,'-and  perceptually  handicapped  studer^s  and 
professionals.  It  is  the  only  national  library  that  provides  free-on-loan, 
-   ,    tape  recorded  bo6ks  for  educational  purposes  to  thousands  of 

handicapped  Americans  at  every  academic  level.  Since  its  founding 
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in  1955],  more  than  53^000  men,  wom^n,  and  children  in  ever^  State 
have  used  RFB's  services — learning  by  ear— to  prepare  for  • 
independent,  self-sustaining  careers  as  teachers,  social  Workers,  y 
ministers,  engineers,  mechanics,  security  analysts,  and  business  / '  ^ 
peopt^  RFB's  library  of  spoken  words— th&  largest^ educatioriat"  / 
resource  of  its  kind  in  the,  world— makes  possible  for  ther^ 
productive  futur^. 

RFB's  constantly  expanc^i/g  master  tape  library  contains  over 
50,000  titles  (over  one  million  r^orded  hours^Otn  topics  as  varied  as 
astrophysics,  macroeconomics,  a>^d  art  history'  With  the  dedicated 
a^ssistance  of  highly  trained  volunteers,  worfcing  in^9  RFB  recording 
studios  throughout  the  country,  the  master  tape  library  is  growing  at 
the  rate*of  400  titles  per  mooth!  Last  year  aloi;i^,  RFB  filled  from  our. 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  requests  from-jnore  than  13,000 
borrovA^for  nearly  90,000  texts, 

Subject  Reference  System:. The  National  Endowment  for  the  ^ 
Humanities  recently  made  a  substantial  grant  to  RFB  to  create  a  ^ 
system  for  subject  search  of  the  titles' in'  RFB's  master  tape  library, 
using  key  and  subject  words,  annot'ations,  and  text  abstract  • 
information.  For  the  first  time,  blind  and  print-handicapped  students 
J  ■  and  professionals  wishing  to  do  research  will  have  a  quick, 

dependable  mechanism  for  searching  the,  taped' material  available  to 
them.  /  .  ,    *  ' 

^    ^   Let  me  explain.  While  RFB  has  a  strong  record'of  pl-oviding  * 
educational  texts  to  the  Nation's  visually  hanc^icapp^c),  we  have 
historically  been  able  to  answer  requests  fpr  b^^jJks  only  by  author 
and  title:  As  the  aspirations  of  the  blind  grow,^requestS/for  RFB's 
books/grow  apace  at  an  average  of  10  percent  annually,  and  we 
increfasingly  receive  inquiries  from  both  student  and  professional 
usjsrs  for  materi^al  on  specific  sub/ec(  ^reas.  Eflind'ahd  pritit- 
^j?^ndicapped  students  and  professionals  are  doing  more  research  for 
courses,  theses,  and  dissertations,,  and  RFB  orust  be  ^ble  to  respond 
/  to  their  requests.  Professional  users  ^s  well  need  this.capability.  As  a 
result;  RFB  plans  to:  .  . 

-  Catalogue  all  its  titles  in  MARC  format  with  the  ^sistance  of 
the  National  Library  Service  fgr  the  Blind  and  Physijfally 
Handicapped  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  (Le^  me  add,  parenthetically, 
that  the  services  of  RFB  and  the  National  Libi^ry.Servi-ce  complement 
each  other— NLS  concehtrating^bn  recreational  re^ding.and  RFB  oa 
educational.)  .  ,  '      .  > 

-  We  will  then  augrhent  the§e  records  to  ^cilTtate  search, 

-  We  will  put  our  catalogue  in  the  Bibftographic  Retrieval  , 
Services,  so  RFB;s  bibliography  can  b6  searcKed  at  any  oC  the 
system's  terminals.  "         '  *  ' 

-  We  will  combrne'thj's  cataloguing  system  With , taped- books 
from  other  collections.  '  /  - 
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It  is  important  that  blind  aQd  print-han'dicapped  students  and 
professionals  across  the  country,  as  well  as  librarians  and 'educators, 
become  awifre  of  the  capability  RFB  is  developing.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  of  you  who  have  suggestions  about  how  we  can 
improve  our  services.  ,  .  ' 

ThTs  morning  the  President  refefred  to  the  frequent  isolation  of 
the  handicapped  from  library  services  and  tfie  printed^word.  Title  IV 
of  the  proposed  National  Library  Act  addresses  this  problem  directly 
by  proposing  funding  of  special  services  to  the  h'andicapped.  I  cannot 
"  leave  this  hearing  without -urging  that  this  Conference  recommend  , 
that  means  be  developed  so  that  "the  U.S.  Government  can  help 
defray  the  operational  costs  of  private  libraries  like  RFB,  which  fill  a 
critical  and  unique  function  and  have  proven  track  records  of  serving 
the  visually- handicapped  in  all  50  States.     -  -  '» 

'.  Stuart  Carothers 

Recording  (or  the  Blind 


Testimony  Submitted  ,by 
John  A.  Clayton 


A  Proposal 

for  an  International  Freedom  of  Information  Exchange 
To  Be  Offered  by  the  United  States  Covernmerrt 

•  '     '  /  • 

May  1  first  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  you 

have  afforded  me  to  present  a  suggestion,  an. idea.  \  represent  no 

group,  no  constituency^  no  organization;  l  am  here  as  a  private 

citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If  my  appearance  herfe  has 

any  value,  it  may  well  lie  chiefly  in  the  fa^t  that  once  again  our 

society  is  presenting  evidence  that— despite  the  size  and  complexity 

of  our  country---we  have  yet  rpanaged  ta  sustain  those  systems  which 

permit  the  individual  to  be  heard,  that  participatory  government  is  a 

reality  rather  than  a  slogan. 

» 

"  Those  in  attendance  at  this  'Conference  are  interested  in  ideas 
and,  by  .profession,  in  the  ideas  of  others.  After  all,  we  go  to  a  book, 
or  to  a  film,  ta  a  library  or  to  a  theatre  not  to  find  out  what  we 
already  know  or  have  experienced  ourselves,  but  to  find  out  what 
others  have  thought  and  experienced.  And  .many  here  have  dedicated 
their  professional  lives  to  making  it  possible  for  each  of  us<to  have 
access  to  what  others  think' and  to  what  others  have  learned. 

Our  very  survival,  the  survival  of  the  human  race,  is  (/ 
predicated  upon  our  capacity  to  share  experience.  There  are  those 
who  wbuld  believe  tha$t)ur  concern  with  the  free  exchange  of  ideas, 
of  opinion,  of  experience,  of  information  is  basecTupon- 
sentimentalily,  that  it  is-a  luxury,  or  that  it  has  value  chiefly  to  the 
scholar.  And  there  are  those  who  believfe  that  such  freedom  of 
information  is  dangerous  to  our  continued  survival.  Nothing  could  be 
.   further  from  the  truth.  • 
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The  American  belief  in  the  free  access, to  thought  is  neither 
sentimental  nor  a  luxury,  nor  is  it  a  policy  promoted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  scholar  alone.' It  is  our  pragmatic  experience  tlTat  our  growth  as  a 
Nation  and  our  survival  as  a  people  haye  been  directly  relaited  to  our 
willingness  to  share  our  ideas  with  one  another,  with  all  people,  and 
that  we  have  benefited  from  the  process. 

My  professional  career  was  begun  in  the  field  of  radio 
broadcasting,  a  field  made  possible  by  the  work  of  Maxwell  of 
Scotland,  Hertz  of  Germany,  Marconi  of  Italy,  Branley  of  France, 
Lodge  of  England,  Fessenden  of  Canada',  and  the  Americans  Morse* 
and  Alexanderson.  The  directing  techniques  I  used. were  introduced 
by -Stanislavsky,  a  Russian.  The -list  could  well  go  on.  My  professional 
life  was  made  possil^le  by  the  willingness  of  others  to  share  their 
experiences.  It  was  made  possible  because  my  society  gave  me 
acce^  to  that  inforrfiation. 

The  American  society  and  the  Anierican  strength  were  formed,' 
not  only  through  the  immigration  of  peoples*  but^through  the 
immigration  of  ideas.  Both  the  people  and  the  ideas  were  foceign 
until  we  made^them  our  own,  American.  This  is  our  heritage,  the 
creation  of  a  society  open  to  the  ideas  and  the  contributions  of  the 
world.  We  must  continue  to  build  upon  that  heritage. 


To  contribute  toward  that  endeavor,  I  should  like  to  p>opose 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  offqr  to  the 
countries  of  the- world  the  unrestricted  use  of  a  dedicate 
channel  to  present  thefr  views,  culture,  priorities,  and 

American  people  so  tfiat  we  may  have  a^better  unders'  ^  - 

'*  -       '  they  perceive  themselves  and  the  world  in  which  we  five  together. 

^  In  our  role  of  leadership  in  the  free  world,  iVis  imperative  that 
^    we  Understand  the  point-of-view  of  others  if  we  are  to  deal 

realisticaify  with  them.  Scholars,  reporters,  ^nd  government  agencies 
seek  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  American  public  by  presenting 
fhese  differing  national  viewpoints,  but  inescapably  their  reports  are 
colored  by  our  own  culture  and  our  ovyri  priorities.  Informed  opinion 
MS  b^st  achieved  through  first  hand  experience.  How  do  they  view  ' 
themselves?  Let  them  tell  us.  What  problems  do  they  perceive?  What 
0  solutions  do  they  propose?  Let  us  listen  to  them. 

Of  course  there  wilTbe  some  (there  always  are)  who  will  feel 
-  thatihe American  people  need  to  be  protected  from  the  influence  of 

'  •        '  '  foreign  opinion,  propaganda,  lies,  distortions,  or,  in  some  Cases,  even 
^  the  truth.  Yet  eveci  propaganda  has  a  value  in  communicating  how 

others  view  (or  wish  to  view)  the  world  we  live  in.  As  for  its  validity,- 
'  L  think  we  can  do  no  better  than  follow  in  such  matters  the  advice  of 
,     ^ .  .  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  might  well  have  been  referring  to  television, 

•  but  was,  in  .fact,  referring  to  th^medium  of  his  day,  the  book,  when 
^  '  he  wrote,  "If  it  be  fals^n  its  fa^s^isprove  them;  if  false  in  its  , 

Reasoning,  refute  it.  But,,  for  God's  sake.  Jet  us  freely  hear  both  sides." 
^     '  The  question  is,.are  we  the  American  people  willing  to  hear  both 
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sides?  Or  perhaps,  more  precisely,  are  the  gate-keepers/and 
representatives  of  the  American  people  willing  for  us  td  hear  both 
.  sides?  ^  *  >  r 

j  ,  That 'there  are  risks  in  allowing  other^  to  address  our  people 

^  '         ^  without  restriction  is  sdf-evident.  We  can  be  misled,  fooled,  our  . 

passions  aroused.  We  are  human.  But  let  us  be  clear  as  tq  the  nature 
of  the  risk.  We  are  not  proposing  to  trust  others;  we  are  proposing  to 
trust  burse^lves,  That  is  the  nature  of  the  American  experiment  in  , 
government.  We  make  no  claim  as  to  the  infallibility  of  oi|r  people; 
we  do  claim  that  our  systeni  of  government  presupposes  the  right  of 
the  Amencan  people  to'determine  their  Qwn  destmy,  and  that  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  access  to  inforr^ation  is  essential.  Long  ago,  the 
Creek  leader,  Pericles,  understood  the  requirements  of  a  free  society 
when  h^  contrasted  the  restrictions  placed  upon  foreigners  in  Sparta 
with  the  open  society  of  Athens  where,  as  he  said,  "We  trust  less  in 
system  than  to  the  native'  integrity  of  our  people."  >        '  * 

Of  course,  in  tl^e  world  in  which  we  five,  trust  is  very  rare, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  nanonals  from  other  countries  fmd  it  , 
difficult  to' believe  that  we  practice  what  we  preach.  They  scoff  at  our 
claim  to  free  expression  as  a  fiction,*protestin$  that  our  news  and  our 
views  are  carefully  tailored  to  disguise  the  truth  fromH{he  public.  A 
^  strong  argument  for  providing  a  public,  unrestricted  television 
channel  for  the  presentation  of  national  viewpoints  other  than  our 
own  is  that  it  will  represent  dramatic,  easily  understood,  and 
>  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  American  commitment  to  freedom.^lts  / 
'    emphatic  statfentent  wMl^hg  that  we  do,  J n  fact,  practice  what  we 
preach,  that"  we  are  unafraid,  that  we  trust  ourselves. 

^  To  do  this  I  would  propose  theiollowing: 

1)  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  make  it  possible  for  ^ 
everyone'wh'o  owns  a  television  set  in  the  United  States  to  have 

/  access  to  a  channel  that  carries  whatever^ message  or  content  other 
'  nations  wisR  to  make  available  to  the  American  people. 

2)  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  o/fer  to  the  nations  of 
*the  world  the  i*nrestricted  use  (so  far  as  content  is  concerned)  of 
these' channels,  so.tjfiat  they  may  present  their  views,  opinions,  . 
culture;  counsel,  advice,  observations,  experiences,  or  criticisms 

*     without  modification  or  censorship  by  any  agency,  public  or  private, 
of  the  United  States. 

3)  That  the  use  of  these  channels  be  ayailable  to  the  legal 
representatives  of  any  nation  recognized  as  legitimate  bV  the  United 

•    '  Nations  without  regard  to  diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United^States 

and  without  regard  to  oUf  judgment  as  to  whether  that  jepresentation 
is  salutary  or  pernicious. 

4)  That  we  provide  such  access  even  if  a  state  of  war  exists^ 
.   between  us  in  the  belief  that  the  more  severe  the  stress,  the  more 

important  it  will  be  to  hear  and  understand  o[y)OSing  points  of  view. 
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5)  That  use  of  the  channel  pr  channels  be  restricted  only  by 
nlability  of  time  and  the  need  to  provide  equitable  opportunity 
lations. 


the  avai 
to  all  nations 

6)  That  an  appropriate  commission  he  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  funded  by  the  Congress  to  achieve 
these  pbj^tives. 

You  will,  perhaps,  have  noticed  that  I  have  presented  an  idea, 
rather  than  the  details  of  its  itpplementation.  There  are  reasons  for 
this.  First,  I  am  appearing  here  as  an  individual,  with  the  resources  of 
an  individual,  and  the  question  of  irnplementation  will  raise  many 
questions  beyond  my  individual  competency. 
»  '  '       '  '  • 

y  ,  '  Second,  and  a  more  compelling  reason  for  not  examining 

detail,  is  that  discussion  of  detail  can  easily  obscure  the  questi6n, 
,    which  is,  simply,  do  we  as  a  people  wish  to  provide  a  television 
chai)nel  so  that  other  nations  may  address  (js  directly  and  without 
restriction?*  That  is  the  question.  If  we  do  not,  then  obviously  there  is 
no  need  to  examine  the  details  of  how  to  achieve  that  objective.  If 
we  do,  then  the  details  are  merely  problems  to  be  solved,  not 
arguments  (because  of  their  inevitable  difficulty)  against  the  ^ 
achievement  of  our  purpose. 

Questions  of.detail  might  involve  such  matters  as  the  practical 
limitations  of  availability  of  UHF  channels,  the  process  by  which 
facilities  would  be  made  available,  and  whether  the  offer  should  be 
limited  to  access  to  the  channel  or  should  include  broadcasting- and  ^ 
production  facilities.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  only^reciprocal 
agreements  should  be  considered,  although* this  would  clearly  limit  , 
our  capacity  to  inform  our  own  people  or  to  take  advantage  of  a., 
public  demonstration  of  our  own  willingness  toxonduct  an  open  V 
society.  ^        >  Ai 

4  » 

.     <  -  '      Yet- this  is  not  the  forum  for  such  an  examination.  Rather,  I 

believe,  it  is  our  role  to  consider  what  recommendations  and  \^hat 
.      policies  we  would  like  to  endorse  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
^""^^  bear  the  responsibility  for  transforming  the  American  dream  into  an 

^  American  reality. 

In  presenting  this  idea,  it  is  my  hope  that  those  of  you  whose  . 
lives  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  dissemination  of  the  hopes 
^    and  dreams  and  experiences  of  all  mankind  will  find  in  this  small 
proposal  some  contribution  toward  your  endeavor,  and  that  this 
^  '  Conference  will  recommend  its  approval  and  support. 

John  S.  C/ay(on 

,     Testin|Ony  Submitted  My  name^is  Cecily  Cocco,  and  I  am  an  alternate  from  the* 

by  Cecily  Cocco  -        -  great^tate  of  California,  president  of  the  California  Association  of 

Library  Trustees  and  Commissioners,  and  chairman  of  the  Lake 
County  Library  Advisory  Board. 
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What  im^e  do  you  conjure  up  when  you  visualize  the  rural 
library  user?  Mahfy  of  ,us  have^traditionally  fought  the  stereotype  of 
the  "country  hayseed"  who  comes  to  a  conference  such  as'thisrone 
with  a  stalk  of  grain  jrrmly  Implanted  between  his  teeth!  I  myself 
firmly.resisted  the  offer  of  a  "Where  the  Hell- is  Lakeport,  California?" 
t-shirt  to  drive  my  poirit  home! 

0      No  stereotype  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  And,  in  fact,  no 
stereotypes  apply  here,  since-the  rural  designation  transcends  age,  * 
ethnic  persuasion,  and  economic  conditions.  The  common  theme  ,  ^ 
running  through  rural  concerns  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  sense  of 
isolation,  ^ 

I  concur  with  the  California  delegation's  r^affirpfation  of  the 
American  tradition  of  a  free  and  open  institution  foi^information, 
education,  and  culture  known  as  the  public  library  in  the  following 
areas: 

^   '  1)  Libraries  are  obligated' to  reach  o^^to  the  unserved  and 
und'erserved.  All  barriers  to  such  service/whether  legal,  fiscal, 
technological,  attitudinal,  or  physical,  or  any  otheY  barriers,  must  be 
eliminated.  Physical  facilities  and  staff  must  be  capable  of  providing 
services  to  all  segments  of  society.      *  ^ 

2)  there  is  need  for  mandated  guaranteed  continuous  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funding  for  libraries,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
implementation  of  programs  and  services  will  be  cost-effective. 
Libraries  and  information  services  should  make  every  effort  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate  their  services  to  avoid  overlapping  and  ^ 
duplication.  Minimum  stahdarc^s  for  library  services  must  be 
established,  and  local  agencies  contirrtre  to  administer  library 
services.  ^  2  , 

Your  ideas  of  mimmum  standards  of  service  may  be  quite 
different  from  mine.  If  1  can  make  you  aware  that  minimum  levels  of 
service  in  a  rural  library  may  not  now  include  acce.ss  to  such 
"technological  breakthroughs"  as  the  telephone,  the  typew'riter,  th» 
card  catalog,  or  duplication  equipment^r  even  access  to  the 
building  R^r  the  handicapped,  as  is  the^case  with  the  Lake  County 
Library  in  Lakeport,  California     .  lei  kone  sophisticated- networking  " 
equipment,' computerized  information  and  Referral  systems,  and  TTYs, 
for  example  ...  if  1  can  make  you  aware  of  those  distinctions,  then  1 
will  have  partially  dischiJ-ged  my  duties -to  the  Californians  we  - 
represent.  We  may  woihe  saying,  "StopMhe  World,  We  Want  to  Get 
Off!",  but,  we  might^be  saying,  "Slow  Down  World,  We  Wan;  to 
Catch  Up!" 

3)  Children  are  the  future  of  the  libraries.  Librafies/riust  ensure 
tKat  the  young  are  involved  in  th^  planning  for  all  librapy  services. 
There  is  ameed  for  a  national  pro-library  youth  group.  It  must  be 
established  as  mandatory  that  state  education  code/set  the  specific 
amount^ of  time  for  instruction  in  library  usage  in  grades  Kt12.  Every 
school  child  must  have  access  to  a  library. 
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4)  Citi2en..participation  is  essential  if  libraries  are  to  meet  the 
challenged  of  today  ancLtomorrow.  We  must  ensure  citizen 
participation  in  .library  programs  and  services.  Libraries  need  to 
encourage  citizens  to  participate  in  library  advocacy  in  the  political 
process. 

/ 

5)  Libraries  are  invisible.  Support  for  an, improvement  in  library 
and  information  service  can  only  come  abouf  if  the  public  knows 
what  is  happening  and  what  is  needed.  ^T^ie  public  must  be  kept 
informed  by  all  possible  techniques  of  all  Mbf^ry  programs  and 
services.  This  is  an  essential  duty  for  all  libraries, 

6)  Those  in.'Irbraries  must  keep  abreast  of  all  future  political, 
Social,  economic,  and  technological  chanrgesln  our  society.  We  must 
make  pertain  that  needed  information  is  produced  and  that  it  is 
disseminated  in  sucKa  way  that  all  who  wish  to  can  use'it. 

In  closing,  I  reaffirm  the  recommendations  of  the  300 
delegates  to  the  March,  1979,  California  Conference  on  Library^ and 
Information  Services,  and  I  thank  NCLIS  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
them-^you; 

'  Cecily  Cocco 


TestimonyTSubmitted 
by  David  Cohen 


Brief  for  Ethnicity  Input  Intoihe  Conference  Proceedings 

«» 

My  name  is  David  Cohen,  and  I  am  coordinator,  Ethiic 
Materials  Information 'Exchange  \ask  Force,  Social  Responsibilities 
Round  TSble  (ALA)  and  director.  Institute  on* Ethnicity  and 
Libra^rianship  III,  Queens  College  Graduate  Sch^ool  oflibrary  and 
Information  Studies,  City  University  of  New  York. 

Introduction:  Since  no  t^isk  force  report  on  library  services  to  . 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  was  made  ^ailable  to  the  Conference 
delegates,  we  feel  the  need  for  a  statement  pertinent  to  this  issue. 
You  should  have  in  your  possession  a  memorandum  on  ethnicity 
dated  March  1 2^^  1 979.  It  states  that  the  concept  of  ethnicity  has 
replaced  the  myth  of  the  "melting  pot,"  and  that,  in  fact,  ours  is  a  - 
multicultural  society. 

'Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  librarianship  is  closely  related  to 
ethnjcity,  in  that  it  intends  to  serve  all  the  people  in  the  community  \ 
and  t^  find  ways  and  means  to  reach  all  the  ethnic  groups, in  the 
library  orbit.  It  is  aJso  incumbent  on  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  to  deal  vy^ith  the  positive  aspects  of 
ethnicity  in  developing  a  national  optlook  on  libraries  which  makes 
service  to  ethnic  groups  a  substantial  part  of  any  broad  library 
program,  and  not  sipiply  a  special  feature  added  to  meet  pressing 
current  demands.  •  ^       ^  ^ 

The  White  Hodse-Conference  sljould  also  consider  what  must 
be  done  through-  library  agencies  to  combat  racism  and  sexism.  It 


mu$t  further  examine  ways  in  which  libraries ^can  lend  strong  support 
to  the  ethnic  rhinoritiesjn  our  country  in  their  efforts  to  overcome 
prejudice,  stereotyping  and  discrimination,  especially  in'print  and 
non-print  media.        '    *  < 

The  Challenge  of  Ethnicity:  We  have  made  considerable 
progress  since  Philip  Roth,  in  his.Coodbye  Columbus,  described  the 
scene  in  the  library  where  th^  librarian  is  perplexed  or  uncertam  of- 
what  toiio  when  a  young  Black  boy  walks  in.  Or  consider  that  in 
1968  the  National  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  reported  its 
findings  that  Black  students  lack  motivation  because  the  learning 
materials  available  to  them  had- little  or  no  relevance.  . 

Progress  is  relative.  Consider  that  on  Thursdays  the  world  . 
renowned  NeW  York  Public  library  Reference  and  Research  Building 
on  42nd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  closed  all  day.  This  also  means 
that  branch  libraries  in  the  local  neighborhoods  have  seriously 
reduced  hpurs  of  service.  How  do  we  reverse  this  disastrous  situation 
in  the  urban  centers  of  America?  *  \  , 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  in  Williamsburgh  now  has  an 
active  Spanish  Information  Center  to  serve  the  large  Hispa^nic 
population  inrfhe  area.  When  its  expanded  activity  required  an 
additional  professional,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  m  locating  a 
qualified  person  with  Hispanic  background.  Minority  training 
programs  are  being  seriously  reduced  in  the  1980  Federal  budget. 
We  need  more  training  opportunities  for  minorities  in  librarianship.  ^ 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  Elmhurst  General  Hospital  in 
Queens*  was  confronted  with  an  extraordinary  multilingual  _      •  ^ 
component  among  its*patients.  Twenty  different  languages*  were  - 
represented.  A  trained  corps'of  volunteers  was  organized  to  deal  with 
this  unique  situation.  Public  libraries  similarly  must  be  abje  to  cope 
with  a  changing  multilingual  clientele.  There  is  tremendous  resistance 
in  our  country  to\bilingualis^,This  must  be  oVercome.  Last  week, 
the  Presidential  Cpmmittee  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 
reminded  us  of  our  low  priority  foe  multilingual  education  by 
recommending  more  emphasis  on  tRe  learning  of  foreign  languages. 
Foreign  collections  in  our  librari,es  must  be  dusted  off  and  • 
strengthened  to  deal  with  the  infl.uk  of  new  immigrants. 

The  Roots  and  Holocaust  video  programs  have  sparked  great  ^ 
and  growing  ethnic  consciousness,  riot  only  among  Blacks'and  Jews,  / 
but  among/)ther  m^r  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  The  public  ^ 
•  broadcasTmg  statibVi  in  New  York,  Channel  13,  WNET,  is  currently 
fec^turing  a  series  on  the  "New  Immigrants,"  including  Columbians, 
Kbreans,  Italians,  Israelis,  Jarhaicans,  Creeks,  etc. 

During  the  first  week  in  October  1979,  a  conference  was  held 
here  jh  Washington  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Holocaust  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Sponsored  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
and  the  National  Council^for  the  Social  Studies,  reports  at  the 
meeting  indicated  that  tremendous  activity  was  taking  place  in  the 
schools  across  the  country  with  curricula  segments  on  the  "Nazi  . 
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Holocaust/'  As  the^nly  librarian  present,  I  reminded  the  participants 
' ^       that  librarians  too  can  play  an  important  part  in  this  activity,  ahd  that 
we  should  not  be  taken  for  gr'anted.  Are  we  aware  in  the  library  ^ 
^    ,  profession  that  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  had 

officially  adopted  in  1 976'a  set  of  Curriculum  Guidelines  for 
^  Multiethnic  Education  with  some  recognition  for  the  role  of  the  -  * 

school  library  m  the  march  towards  ethnicity?       ,  ' 

^     ♦  V^or/c  of' the  Ethnic  Materials  Task  Force :fQur  task  force  on 

ethnic  materials  has  been  functioning  in  ALA  as  part  of  the  Social  ' 
Responsibilities  Round  Table  since  1973.  We.havfi  attempted  to' 
^  delv-e  intQ  the  problems-of  building  ethnic  collection^  and  serving  the' 

minorities  in  the  community.  Much  of  the  work'  involved ^^ettingahe 
'     '  *  *  '     publishers  to  db  more  in  their  textbooks  and  trade  hooks  w>iich 

.    ^  reflect  the  ethnic  diversity  of  the  American  peqple.  Advances  have  ' , 

been  in  the  availability  of  quafity  interracial  materials;  much  remains^ 
r  to  be  done  in  bringing  these  materials  to  the'attention  of  the  ej^hnic  • 

minorities  invOur  communities.  There  i^'a  vast  number  of  potential 
users  and/or  non-users''Wjithin  the  minority  groups  who  must  be 
broCJght  into  the  tibrary  jprbit — if  the  neighborhood  library  is  to 
survive.  The  great  chall'enj^  to  the  White' House  Conference  on 
^Libraries  is  to  design  strategies  which  will  reach  significantly  beyond 
the  p/esent  10-15  percer\t  of  the  population  -that  use  our  public 
^  libraries.  The  majqr  themeof  this  Confpr^nce  in  '.'meeting  the 

personal  needs*'  of  all  citizens  has  to  be  translated  into  what  are  the 
\  "        V    ^^i^'' ethnic  groups  in  the  local  community  that  Heed  and  require 

.   '  -  ^    Q,ur  attention.  If  we  can  learn  to  deal  with  these  potential  users, 

.  ^  libraries  may  be  saved  from  the  brink  9f  disaster  around  budget  time., 

y    *  '  '  «  .  '  , 

A  '  '     The  proceedings  of  the  task  force,  available  on'.tape,  should  ^e  ' 

useful  in  designing  multi-ethnic  programs.  With  the  new  census 
figures  tKat  will  be  available  in  1980,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  J<now  who  are  the  prospective  ethnic  patroos^  in  the  community. 
^  I     The  available  tapes  covec:'         ^  , 

,  "1974   ^   Ethnicity  and  Librarianship,  What  Is  It?  * 
1^75       Advances  ir^  Multiethnic  Medial  Since  ,1965 
^    •         1976       Mul'ti-ethnic  Workshop:  Advances  in  Training  and 
Service  .     '  ^  .  • 

1977  Ethnicity  and  Librapianship:  T[ie  New  Pluralism 

J  978  Tracking  Community  Ethnicity      \  ,  , 

^  ,     1979  Getting  toJ<now  Your  Ethr^ic  Community    *  : 

1980  (planned  for)-4in  New  York,  Selected  Outstanding'- 


Programs  Servicing  Ethnic  Groups  in  the  Local 
Community  ^  ^  • 

Our  resources  are  at  your  command.  We  await  your  call. 

Training  Institutes  aiQueens  College^:  As  a  result  of  the. 
extensive  activity  in  ALA  .on  materials  and  services  to  minority 
groups,  we  have  been  able  to  develop  training  programs  for  mirv^rity ' 
Fellows  and  institutes  for  schooj,,college/and  public  librarians  at 
Queens  College  Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information'Studies. 
Since  1972,  we  have  been  engaged  in  sensitizing  professionals  to  the 
needs  of  minority  groups.  At  f i/sf  we  concentrated  on  the  so-called 
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disadvantaged  groups,  i.e.,  Blacks,  Hispanics,,  Asians,  and  Native 

•  Americans.  Subsequently,  we  added  all  ot|;ier  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  .who  .are  subjected  to  prejudice,  discrimination,  and 
stereotyping.       /  '  ^ 

.    .  .As  professionals,  it  was  our  considered  decision- that  we  ^usl 

,     "  learn  to  work  with  the  njany  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  for  mutual 

reasons  fo  make  them  library  users  by  supplying  them  with  vital 
information  and  contributing  to  their  ethnic  pride.  We  hope  the 
delegates  to  this  Conference  will  consider  the  foregoing 
recommendations  as  a  part  of  an  ongoing  general  strategy  in  reaching 
^  all  citizens.  Ethnic  groups^are  not  s/pec/a/  groups;  they  constitute  the 
*  ,    people  in  ^the  community.^  * 

Conclusion\\n  California,  the  Ethnic  Services  Task  Force, 
?      ^  '  unQer  an  LSCA  grant,  i6  doing  great  things  for  the  libraries  and  ethnic 

minorities  in  that.State.  fo  New  Y^rk  we  ^re  trying;  to'do  the  same  for 
'        ,^        .      ^     Mhe  tremendous  multiethnic  and  multilingual  population., Hopefully,. 

•  -  With  your  help,  every  State  in  the  union  will  follow  California  and  .  ^ 

New  York.  The  California  group  leaves  us  with  this  important 

recommendation:  < 

^         "The  ultimate  goal  of  every  public  library  should  be  complete 

integration  of  services  to  the  pomt  vyhere  a  separate  ethnic  ^ 

component  is  not  necessary.  Ideally,  ethnic  and  ethnic-oriented  staff 

'should  exist  at  aW  levels  in  the  library,  from  top  administration  to 

^  .pages.  Inclusion  of  ethnic  needs  in  the  planning,  of  programs  and 

-  '  '  services  should  be  constant  and  automatic.  A-ll  library  staff  should  be 

interacting  wilh  the-community,  not  just  designated  outreach 

:    ^  librarians." 

)  '  '  '  .  '       '  ' 

\  '  .  .      ^    Guide  for  Develpping  Ethnic  Library  Services 

*  {      ^  ^  California  Ethnic  Services'  Task  Force,  1 979,-p.  2 


AqDENDA: 

Memorandum 
To:       NCL1S,  Washington,  D.C.  '^^^^^^ 
FROM:  Ethnic  Materials  Information/Exchange  Task  Force 


•RE:       Memorandum  ofvEthnicity  ior  Transmission  to  the^White 
>         .  -House  Conference^Dn.liBraries,  prepared  by  D.  Cohen,  CM. 

*  Diodati,  and  L.  Sherrill,  et  al. 

•  -  *  ^  * 

DATE:  March  12,  1979  ^ 

1 .  The  concept  of  ethnicity  has- replaced  the  myth  of  the 
"         melting  pot  and  is  well  described  in  this^statement,  developed  at  a 
^' '     cor^erence  (Spring  .1975)  jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children: 
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"Ours  is  a  multicaltural  society.  Our  population  includes  U.S. 
citizens  of  European,  Asi'an,  African,  Central  and  South  American, 
Caribbean,  and  Native  American  descent.  All  of  these  groups  have 
-contributed  to  the  total  cultural  fabric  of  our  society.  Our  laws, 
music,  art,  -language,  and  literature  reflect  the  values  of  this  diversity. 
Ouj- -public  educatwe'process  is  obligated  to  reflect  this  reality.  All 
people  have  the  right  of  access  to  materials  that  express  the  rich 
multilingual,'multicL>hural  nature  of  our  society,^  Our  heritage  oiF 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  inquiry  demands  this.  T(je  goals  of 
a  democratic  society  require  it." 

2.  Librarianship  is  closely  felated  to  ethnicity,  m  that  it  intends 
to  serve  all  the  people  in  the  commum'ty  and  so  must  find  ways  and 
means  to 'reach  all  the  ethnic  groups  in  the  library  orbit,  not  ortiy 

\  users,  but  also  non-users.  This  relationship  can  only  be  maintaihed  « 
on  a  continuing,  fruitful  basis  by  means  of  creative  collection 
building^and  innovative  programs  and  services  Tor  ^e  ethnic  groups  ^ 
m.the  community.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  the  White  Rouse 
Conference  on  l^ibrary  and  Information  Services  to  make  service  to 
ethnic  groups  a  substantial  part  of  any  broad  library  program,.and  not 
simply  a  special  feature  addedr     9i^et  pressing  current  demanc(s. 

3.  Beyoncj  this  basic  obligation,  the  American  Library  * 
Association  has  activejy  committed  itself  and  its  resources  to  a  , 
coordinated  action  program  against  racism  and  sexism.  Specifically, 
this  means  an  e/fort  to  overcome  prejudice,  stereotyping,  and 
dibcrimination  in  the  library  profession  and  in  library  constituencies. 
The  White  House  Conference  should  also  consider  what  must  be 
done  through  library  agenc^ies  to  cqmbat  racism  and  sexism.  It  must 
further  examine  ways  in  whicR  libraries  can  lend  strong  support  to 
the  ethnic  minorities  in  our  country, in  their  efforts  to  overcome 
prejudice,  stereotyping,  and  discrimination,  especially  in  p/int  and 
non-print  media.  An  ethnic  minority  is  defined  as:  a  group  of  people, 
who  identify  themselves  as  rnembers  of  a  racial,  national,  language 

%nd/or  feligious  group  or  combination  thereof,  which  does  not  share 
the  privileges  of  the  dominant  group  in  America.  A? a  consequence 
of  being  members  of  a  min9rity  group,  these  people  are  frequently 
discriminated  against,  segregated, from,  and  exploited  by  that 
dorninant  group.  * 

/f 

4.  In  order  to  assist  the  White  House  Conference  in  its 
deliberations  on  appropriate  legislation  d'evoted  exclusively  to  library 
services  for  ethnic  groups,'  wq  propose  the  following  resolution  and 

^  model  legislative  design: 


Proposed  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  ethnic  populations  in  America  represent  an 
enormous  potential  source  for  library  patronage;  and  * 

Whereas,  there  is  no  Federal  library  legislation  addressed 
specifically  and  cfirectly  to  the  need  for  library  services  to  ethnic 
populatrons;  and 
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«  ; 

Whereas,  libraries  have  much  to  offer  by  way  of  servicing  and 
programming  which  could  contribute  to  the  recognition  of  these  ^ 
diverse  groups^nd  to  the  concept  of  ethnic  pluralism;  and 

Whereas,  these  ethnic  groups  should  be  brought  into  the 
library  orbi.t  as'library 'users,  so/hat  they  may  in  turn  come  to  the 
support  of  libraries  around  budget  time;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  (o  develop  cooperation  among 
community-based  ethnic  groups',  public  libraries,  schools  and 
.institutions  of  higher  learning; 

Therefore  bje  it  resolved,  that  Congress  consider  and  approve  ' 
legislation  directed  to  library  services  whjch  meet  the  needs  of  ethnic 
groups  in  America. 


.  The  following  model  legislation's  proposed  to  fill  this 
important  need  of  serving  the  ethnic  groups  described  above.  (Ethnic 
groups  may  be  identified  by  race,  .language,  and/or  national  origin.) 


Proposed  LSCA  Title  V  . 

>  To  provide  plaYinmg  and  implementation  grants 

for- library  services  to  ethnic  groups 

Purpose:  To  enable  libraries  of  all  type^  to  develop  planning 
*  proposals  to  study,  organize, , and  deliver  services  and  buiJd 

collections  for  the  ethnic  populations  in  the  community.  ^ 

Provisions:  -    '  ^  « 

« 

1.  Planning  and'implementation  grants  may  be  used  by 
:  libraries  to  conduct  comprehensive  surveys  in  the  community  to '  , 

,  ^  '  identify  the  ethnic  mix  therein. 

*    •  * 

2.  Planning  and  implementation  grants  may  be  used  by 
libraries  to  encourage  ethnic  groups  in  the  community  to  cooperate 
in  the  planning,]^delivery,  and  evaluation  of  library  programs. 

\  3.  Planning  and  implementation  grants  may  be  used  for  the 

special  training  of  library  personnel  and  community  representatives  in 
the4j|bJivery  of  library  services.  For  this  purpose,  the  special  training 
^      •  may  be  provided  by  library  schools  and  other  bona  fide  library 

institutions.  ^ 

4.  Planning  and  implementation  gran^ts  may  be  used  by 
libraries,  library  schools,  and/3ther>^y|ia  fide  educational  institutions, 
to  promote  and  encourage  d^^erse  types  of  library  i/iformation 
facilities  in  ethnic  communities,  e.g..  Information  and  Referral 
Centers,  Cultural  and/or  Educational  Centers,  joint  school  and  public 
library  programming,  etc. 
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5.  Planning  and  implementation  grants  may  be  used  to  secure 
and  process  the  basic  media  resources  required  to' service  ethnic 
populations  (e.g.,  bilingual  materials,  foreign-language  books,  films, 
tapes,  posters,  comits,  records,  etc.). 


Be  it  further  resolved,  that.this  membership  meeting  pf  ALA  on 
Monday,  june  25,  1979,  approves  the  sending  of  the  above 
resolutions  to  the  White  House  Conference  pn  Library  and 
Information  Services  for  its  earnest  tonsideration;  and  further,  that  * 
this  action  of  the  membership  be  reported  to  the  press. 

David  Cohen 

'    Ethnic  Materials  InformMion  Exchangejask  Force 


Testimony  Submitted  ^       My  name  is  Lois  Ann  Colaianni,  aryd  I  am  director  of  libraries 

by  Lois  Ann  Colaianni  ^     at  the  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles,  California.  1  am  also 

president  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  which  has  a    ^  ' 
membership  of  over  5,000  health  sciences  libraries  and  librarians. 
Today  I-  anri  speaking  on  behalf  of  this  association. 

The  MedicaLLibrary  Association  shares  ^ith  othfer  library  - 
associations  a  concern  about  the  future  of  information^ervices  in  the 
United  States.  It  recognizes  the  potential  of  this  Whhe  House 
Conference  to  promote  our  common  goal  of  providing  fpr  the 
information  needs  of  our  citizens.  Many  health  sciences  librarians 
have  already  contributed  to  the  work  of  this  Conference  by  actively 
participating  in  pre-Conferences  in  their  home  States.  In  acjdition  to- — 
these  individual  contributions,  the  Medical  LibraryAssociation  has 
*  prepared  a  position  statement  concerning  issues  which  we  believe  to 

be  of  extreme  importance  to  all  citizens.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  Association's  recommendations.. 

Access  to  Information:  The  Medical  Library  Association 
supports^ improved  access  to  information.  Our  particular  interest  is^ 
improved  access  by  professionals  and  the  public  to  health 
information.  We  urge  the  inclusion  of  funds  for  infocrpation  services 
and  facilities  in  alt  appropriate  legislation.  We  also  encourage  the 
'  ■  *.  expansion  of  existing  library  legislation  to  include  he3}th  sciences 

libraries.  The  growing  demands  fr<5hi  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  for  information  and  education,  coupled  with  the  rise 
in  book,  journal,  and  audiovisual  costs,  have  placed  a  tremendous 
financial  strain  on  health  sciences  libraries.  Past  legislation  has  not 
always  included  provision  for  information  services  to  support  neyv 
programs  in  the  health  fields  nor  have  resources  been  available  to 
provide  adequate  information  to  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Resource-sharing:  The  Medical  Library  Association  sypports  ^ 
the  development  of  networks  which  include  al)  types  of  Hbraries. 
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Health  sciences  libraries;  because  of  their  experience  with  the 
national  medical  library  network,  are  orjented  to  participating  in 
resource-sharing.programs.  It  is  not  ppssible  for  any  one  library,  . 
whether  in  the  health  sciences  or  any  other  subject  area,  to  meet 
every  user  need  from  its  own  resources.  Health  sciences  library 
resources  must  be  included  in  cooperative  library  efforts  in  order  for 
these  programs  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  citizens. 

Outreach  programs:  The  Medical  Library  Association  supports 
outreach  or  extension  programs  that  will  bring  healtK  information 
services  to  those  who  are  now  ts^olated  by  socio-economic,  cultural 
or  geographic  barriers.  There  is  a  critical  need  for  current  information 
in  inner-city  areas,  as  well  as  in  rural  regions  in  which  46  percent  of 
the  Nation's  hospitals  are  located. 

Continuing  education:  The  Medical  Libr^iry  Association 
supports  innovation  in  and  expansion  of  educational  opportunities 
\yhijc:h  enable  librarians  to  take  full  advantage  of  new  technologies 
ancT information  management  methods.  If  librarians  are  to*  provide  the 
quality  of  services  necessary  for  today's  citizens  and  their  information 
needs,  they  must  continually  update  their  professional  skills.  The 
pace  of  new  developments  in  the  field  of  information  services 
requires  that  educational  opportunities -be  made  widely  available  to 
librarians  at  all  stages  of  their  careers,  ^         "    ^  . 

I  have  summarized  for  you  the  Medical  Library  Association's 

po*sition  statement,  which  was  mailed  to  all  Conference  delegates.  . 

i. 

,Lois  Ann  Colaianni 
Medical  Library  Association 


Testimony  Submitted 
by  James  E.  Crayton  * 
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As  we  here  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  ^ 
Information  Services  look  at  the  state  of  these  services  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  and  propose  guidelines  and  set  priorities  for 
development  of  library  services  for  generations  to  come,  I  would  like" 
to  call  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Black  community.  These  needs  . 
are  often  shared  with  others,  but  are  more  concentrated  in  the  Bjack^ 
portion  of  the  population.  For  we  ^re  often  'more  th^n  one 
fninority — we  are  sometimes  the^efderly,  the  person  existing  at 
poverty  level,  the  unemployed;  the  semi-literate,  the  shut-in,  the 
Jiandicapped.  We  are  too,^the  "regular"  library  user^the  mid-income, 
the  educated,  the  print-oriented,  the  taxpayer,  and  thes»community 
model  citizen.  Library  service  must  then  appeal  and  relate  to  all 
aspects  of  Black  society,  but  focus  particularly  on  ^he  underserved, 
for  we  are  a^ll  at  the  most  only  one  or  two  generations  from 
subsistence  for  ourselves  and  our  families  as  a  daily  concern. 

Often  patterns  of  library  service  teod  to  be  set  by  Jhe  patterns 
of  housing.  Inner  cities  are  predominantly  minority  and  also 
predominantly  Black.  Library  service  here  has  been  allowed  to 
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deteriorate  in  terms  of  collection^  facilities,  and  trained  staff,  as 
A  "  '  ^emphasis  oh  funding  is  placed  on  suburban  libraries^  Branch  libraries 

^\  suffer  reduction  in  hours,  replacement  of  professional  with  less  well- 

trained  staff,  reduction  in  the  amount  of  new  materiab;  and 
frequently  the  branch  is  closed  as  a  means  of  cost-savings  and 
replaced  with  a^mobile  unit,  or  not  at  all.  Ther^  must  be  assured, 
^  continuing  funding  for  urban  libraries,  and  a  magnified  commitment 

by  those  libraries  to  an  equal  level  of  service  in  all  of  their  outlets. 


Where  libraries  exist  in  Black  communities^  they  may  be 
under-utilized.  Attitudes  of  staff,  contents  of  collections^  programs 
offered,  and  hours  of  operation  may  be  at  fault.  Libraries,  because  of 
their  governmental  affiliation,  are  sometimes  warily  viewed  by-the 
Black  community.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  include^community 
representation  in  the  operation  of  and  decision  making  for  the  library. 
Some  administrators  have  stated  that  the  cost  for  operation  of 
"outreach"  services  must  be  weighed  against  "basic"  Ijbrary  services, 
without  defining  "basic"  services.  I  contend  that  "outreach"  services 
are  basic  services.  As  part  of  the  involvement  of  citizens  in  libraries^ 
they  should  help  decide  which  services  are  to  be  offered  through 
their  libraries.  This  means  that  attitudes  toward  service  by 
administrators  and  librarians  must  be  changed.  Graduate  library 
schools  should  incorporate  training  in  each  area  of  instruction  to 
sensitize  future  library  leaders  to  the  needs  of  Black  communities. 
This  sensitizing  should  not  b^  limited  to  courses  in  outreach  services, 
,  children's  services,  or  other  public  services.  The  administrator 
developing  the  budget  for  the  system  or  the  State  needs  to  be  as 
much  aware  of  the  needs  of  Blacks  as  the  librarian  at  the  branch 
level,  if  additional  funding  is  needed  to  encourage  this  awaren.ess,  it 
must  be  made  available. 

^^'^hat  are  the  needs,  of  the  Blacks?  These  needs  should  be 
*entertamed  at  this  Conference.  Furthermore,  the  needs  should  be 
ascertained  from  within  the  Black  community.  To  do  so,  lay  people 
of  the  respective  communities  must  be  involved^and  heard.  In 
addition,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure  that  the  libraries  are 
kept  freof  accessible,  and  open,  and  that  user  requirements  are 
minfmi^d  and  no  fees  for  service  charged.  This  is  particularly      '  - 
necessary  as  computerized- information  systems  which  are  expensive 
are  developed  and  the  cost  is  passed  along  to  the  user.  This^b^s  the 
potential  of  forming  an  information  elite  based  on  the  abilit^  tb  pay. 

The  culture  and  contribution's  of  Blacks  in  America  should  be 
recognized  as  a  vital  and  positive  way  of  life.  Funds  for  collection 
building  to  reflect  BJack  contributions  ^to  society  should  be  available. 
In  many  libraries',  special  funds  are  designated  for  local  or  6ral 
history  collection^..  Rarely  does  this  include  a  record  of  tffe 'Black 
community  which  exists  as  a  part,  but  may  have  developed  quite 
differently  from,  the  larger  community.  Genealogical  materials  are 
regularly  purchased.  Race  records jare  seldom  identified  or  purchased 
exoaot  in  the  larger  source  collections.  Special  efforts  should  be 
made^iij  collection  dev0lopm/snt  in  public,  uniyersifyTand  college 
libraries  with  funds  available  to  footer  research  and  collecting  original 
documents.     .  ,  ,  ' 
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Funds  are  needed  for  special  internship  or  other  programs 
which  identify  and  financially  encourage  young  Black  persons  to 
enter  the  field  of  librarianship,  or  for  those  already  in  the  fjeld  to 
expand  and  upgrade  their  education  to  make  them  eligible  for  career 
advancement  beyond  the  entry  or  secondary  level  of  employment. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  awareness  training  or  to  Foster 
library  staff  in  services  to  all* minorities. 

*  * 

There  needs  to  be  coordination  at  the  local,  State,  and 
national  level  to  assure  the  inclusion  of  libraries  in  grants  to 
communities  whether  these  projects  are  nutrition  sites,  recreation 
centers,  urban  renewal,  education,  or  whatever/^he  lines  in  the 
Black  community  between  organizations  of  vari9us  types  and  services . 
received  are  not  sharply  drawn,  because  the  people  affected  by  those 
services,  as  well  as  the  people  inMolved  in  delivering  the  services,  , 
may  be  a  part  of  the  same  small  community,  even  the  same  family. 

Youth  and  children  are  our  future.  Very  careful  and  special  ' 
consideration  should  be  given  to  programs  to  encourage  them  to 
develop  to  their  fullest.  Where  reading  and  literacy  are  not  available 
in  the  home,  it  is  the  library  which  must  foster  this  appreciation  and 
these  programs.  This  may  involve  restructuring  traditional  services  to 
children  and  young  people  to  me^t  current  needs.  Needs  assessments 
surveys  must  be  conducted  to  determine  what  and  where  services 
shouJd  be  supplied,  and  when/how/and  by  whom.  Blacks  working 
together  through  the  Black  Caucus  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  or  through  community  groups  sponsored  by  Federal  or 
State  programs,  are  one  step  in  determining  the  needs  of  the  Black 
community. 


In  summary,  ^nany  of  theVieeds  of  Blacks  in  America  are  the 
same  as  those  of  other  minorities.  There *is  an  urgency,  however,  in 
the  Black  community  to  make  the  library  relevant  to  the  immediate 
and  long-term  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  politically  sound  for  t 
continued  community  support  of  libraries  to  be/an  important  part  of 
•  supplying  knowledge  Xo  all  citizens.  The  library,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
^the  most  likely  institution  to  provide  tMs  knowledge.  "Outreach" 
services  and  "basic"  services  a^e  one  and  the  same  and  should  be"» 
continued  and  adequately  supported  as  a  national  policy  by  this 
Conference. 


0 


lames  E.  Crayton 

California  Librarians-Black  Caucus 


Testimony  Submitted  My  namq  i^Jim  Dillon.  \J0n  a  sophomore  attNew  York 

by  James  P.  Dillon  .     University.  I  am  here  tcl'tell  you  w|iy  college  students,  particularly  the 

  ^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  who  live  at  home  and  commute,  are 

•   ^  ^  dependent  upon  public  libraries  as-part  of  our  educational  resources. 

J  Students'  use  of  public  libraries  to  supplenlent  the  Itbraries  of 
their  own  academic  insfitutions'is  a  well-established  matter  of^record. 
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When  public  libraries,  like  the  schools  and  colleges,  were  reeling 
from  the  impact  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  in  the  1960's,  a  number 
of  them  took  a  look  at  just  who  their  usersfwere.  An  examination  of 
the  library  habits  of  students  in  80  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
New  York  City  revealed  that  more  than  eight  out  of  10  students  used 
some  other  library  Jn  addition  to  the  one  in  their  respective  schools, 
and  that  half  of  them  did  so  at  least  once  a  month  (Mqnthly  use  of  a 
library  is  generally  considered  to  be  heavy  use.)  Public  libraries,  it  - 
was  found,  provided  the  greatest  part  of  this  additional  service.  The 
authors  of  the  study  concluded  that  "most  of  New  York's  higher  , 
education  students  use,  and  use  heavily,  the  wealth  of  library 
resources  available  to  them  in  New  York  City  to  supplement  and,  no 
doubt  in  some  instances,  to  supplant  the  libraries  provided  at  their 
own  schools."  A  similar  study  conducted  in  Qhio  in  1968  reinforced 
these  findings.  m 

Anothef  primary  factor  influencing  the  pattern  of  library  use  by 
college  students  is  the  quality  of  the  library  collection  at  his 
institution  of  learning.  According  to  a  repdrt  recently  issued  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  the 
institutionalgUbraTies  of  community 'colleges  are  severely  understaffed, 
their  collectidns  are  only  ''50  percent  of  the  indicated  needs  for 
collections  f6r  their  enrollments  and  programs,"'and  access  to  these  ^ 
libraries  is  limited  by  short  hours  of  service.  Of  all  the  academic 
libraries  found  to  fall  short  of  the  "minimum  need"  of  60  Jiours  of 
library  service  a  week,  more  than. half  are  two-year  colleges. 
Community  colleges  are  the  fastest  growiog  sector  in  higher 
education,  with  an  increase  in  enrollment  of  more  than  fivefold  since 
1960,  and  with  anticipated  continued  growth  at  least  into  the  early 
1980's.  What  this  means,  in  terms  of  increasing  dependence  on 
public  libraries  by  community  college  students,  is  self-evident. 

The  most  significant  rise  in  student  use  of  pubUc  libraries  has 
resulted ^rom  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the  number  of  adults 
enrolling  in  educational  programs.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  t(ie 
majority  of  new  students  enrolled  in'postsecondary  institutions  are 
adult  students  continuing  their  education  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Part-time  students  have  far  outstripped  increases  in  full-time 
enrollment.  By  1  980,  there  will  be  twice  as  many  part-time  students  ' 
as  there  were  in  1970,  accounting  for  43  percent  of  total  college  and 
university  enrollment.  »  -  \ 

.  ,    In  195^one  adult  irt^l  wa^  involved  with  adult  education. 


5^n 
e^ul 


By  1 973,  on      ult  in  four  was  involved  with  adult  education;  and 
"one  in  eight  was  heading  for  a  degree/9S|lfe)ng  these  are  middle- 
management  executives  in  their  fprties  and  fifties  who  feel  the 
competition  from  more  academically  qualified  younger  men; 
housewives  who  want  to  reenter  the  job  market;  mid-career  job 
changers;  and  adults  who  had  dropped  out  of  college  and  now 
dimply  want  the  satisfaction  of  ''getting  that  degree."      .  . 

These  are  highly  motivated  students  who  must  live  off-campus 
because  of  their  familial  and  occupational  obligations.  They  tend  to 
be^keen  learners,  seeking  extra  reading  in«  their  fields  and  research'for 
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their  school  papers.  But  quite  often  thes.e  goals  cannot.be  fully 
achieved  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  library.  Time  is  a 
'  determining  factor.  Adult  students  often  spend  several  hours  gettmg  to 
and  from  school.  Even  in  New  York  City,  where  there  is  an  extensive, 
somewhat  efficient  public  transportation  network,  it  can  take  more 
than  an  hour  to  travel  from  some  parts  of  the  Bronx  and  Brooklynrto 
Manhattan.  For  students  who  have  to  spend  valuable  time  traveling,^ 
library  hours  are  inadequate.  * 

^     The  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  esti.mates  that 
$81.4  billion  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  dollars  were  spent  in 
1974-1975  by  the  Natiorr^lementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
-  .      '         institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  contrast,  the  total  amount  of  tax 

•dollars  spent  i*n  1974  on  public  libraries  amounted  to.  approximately 
$1  billion,  the  equivalent  of  1 .2  percent  of  the  education 'budget. 

Higher  education  alone  accounts  for  $1 9.7  billion  of  the  total 
>  .   ,  tax  dollars  spent  on  education,  or  $2,525  per  full-time  equivalent 

/  *    student.  Operating  expenditures  in  1974  by  college  and  university 

^    V      libraries  amounted  to  an  average  of  $1  34  per  student — an  inadequate 
percentage  of  dollars  spent  on  education.  « 

'^4  .  When  it  comes  to  the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars,  91  percent 

•    ($1  7.9  billion)  of  the  tax  dollars  spent  by  institutions  of  higher 
V  •       •    education  comes  from  Federal  and  State  government  sources,  while 

only  16.7  percent  ($168  million)  of  th'e  funds  for  public  libraries 
comes  frc^  the  same  sources.       J  ^  . 

The  number  of  academic  institutions  served  b/ a  single  public 
library  can  be  staggering.  One  director  of  a  public  library  in  a  New 
York  suburban  county  recently  estimated  that-he  served  students  from 
50  different  colleges  during  any  one-week  period.  Two  colleges  are 
located^n  the  same  geographical  area  his  librar.y  ^^es,  but  the 
/W34:ar^s  alsG  used  by  commuting  students  who  attetid  such  major 
metnipolitan  institutions  as  New  York  University,  Columbia,  Hunter, 
a;TO  Fordham — all  in  New  York  City — and  Rutgers,  Fairleigh  % 
DfCkinson,  and  Paterson  State>  in  New  Jersey. 

A  1^67-1968  survey  of  users  of  tt>e  Qetroit  main  library's 
refgi^nce  ^nd  research  facilities  showed  that  full-time  students  • 
accounted  for  64  percent  of  total  use:  42  percent  were  college  and 
j  *  university  students;  22  percent  were  noncollege,  primanly  hjgh 

school  students.  These  figures  did  qot  include  the  thousands  bf 
part-time  students  vyho  also  used 'the  library.  Of  particular  interest* 
wa5  the  disc(^ery  that  an  average  of  60  percent  of  all  people  who 
.  \  visited  that  library,  regardless  of  primary  occupation,  whether  they'^^ 

were  accountants,  lawyers,  or  clerical  workers,  came  to  the  library 
for  ''schoql  work.''  Nurses,  for  example,  gave  tflfs  reason  for  their 
visits.  Of  all  the  27  occupational  groups  coded  for  the  survey,  onl^ 
\  eight  groups  fell  below, 25  percent  in  naming  education  as  theVeason 
for  using, the  public  library.  Next  to  full-time  stlidents,  teachfers 
ranked  highest  in  total  ijse.  ' 
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•  Tn^dditioi^to  the  once  typical  college  student  home  for 
vacation  (who  stm  uses  hi?  hometown  public  library  dyrjng  summers 
and  holidays)^ thereJs  now  a  fet-growing  new  breed  of  student  who 
is  a  regujar/year-round  public  library  user.  He  or  she  is  the 
commuting  student.  He  may  *g0.to  school  full-time  or  part-time,  he  * 
may  work  or  not.wqfk,  his  classes  m^y  'be  held  on  or  off  campus. 
None  of  these  factors  is^as  i/nportant  to  his  pattern  of  library  uses  as 
is  the  fact  that  he  lives  "off  campus."  CeneralJy,  tie  or  she  lives  at 
home  and  the  closest  library  is  usually  the  public  library.  Even 
students  enrolled  at  colleges  0/  universities  with  exceptional  library 
facilities  will  make  substantial  use  of  community  public  libraries  for 
the  sake^f  convenience.    >  ' 


i  *  Xhe  most  direct  result  from  the  shortchanging  of'public\ 

1  •  libraries  is  a  restriction  on  tKe  hours  whea  lit)raries  are  open.  For 

^  '     -pfMt'-time  and  comrQuting  students;  a  closed  door  often  means 

corri^lete  denial  of  access  to  library  materials.  Even  for  full-time 
,  '  ,  students,  the  need  for' extended  hour  library  Operations  is  real. 

^  Students'  need  fbr  libraries  is  espfeciay^y  heavy  in  the  evenings, 

holidays,  and  weekends.  These  are  the  first  hours  eliminated  when 
"cutbacks  in  publicVlibrary  service  occur,  X6  avoid  overtime  and  other 
-    *  added  cost^ssociated  with  night  and^weekend  use.  y> 

^       .        .  '     ^       '     '  ^         '^'^^      '  \J\ 

That's  why  I  ^m  here  today/,to  urge  tlje  pS^sage  pf  a  new 
National  Library  Act^to  |^rovide  alair^^shf^re     Federal  and  State 

funds  to  public  libraries,       '     • ' 
«  '    ,  * 

'        '     ^  V        :    .      "  .  '  lames  P.  Dillon 

Testimony  Submitted  .  Friends  of  Libraries'USA  Was  formed  to  provide  access  to 

by  Sandy  Dolnick  '  '        information  and  id^^  for  library  s,upport  groups.  We  haye  learned  to 

deal  with  their  practical'^day-fb-day  p/oblems  through  our  newsletter 
V  The  Friends  of  Libraries  Natior^al  Notebook,  which  has  provided 

material  for  over  two  years  ta^more  than-ZOO  such  groups  across  the 
,   •       United  States.        '        ,  -  ^ 

'  As  ao  educatfonal  ^nd  advocacy  gfoup  in  support  of  be^er 

V       library  service,  we  wjll  ,stimulate  and  encourage  grass  roots  advocacy, 
^  ^  ^  ' '    ^  disseminating  information  with  help'from  the  Washington  office  of 

the  American  Library  AsscJfiation.  We  wilM|flp  with  our  members' 
p.ubljc  relations  efforts  to  help  ma1<ethe  public  aware  of  their 
existence;  and^of  the  services  they  perform.  .  ^ 

'      A   A  *  ^  " 

"  gj^feolgn^on  piiblicizi^ll^the  White  House  Conference  results 

' ,  .       ,  .       '     and  tflHE^P^^^'^^^^^'O"  across  the  country.  As  we  expand  our 

servf^M^ regional  efforts.  Friends  of  Libraries  USA  will  help  fjll 

the  ^oidlnat  has  existed  ip'^h^establishment  of  citizen  support. 

We  want  to  encourage  the  development  of  more  Friends  of 
^     Libraries  groups.  Friends  can  be  anything  you  want.,  Us^  us,  ple^e. 

*  ,   Sandy  Dolnick 
,  ^      ^    '  .    Friends  of  Libraries  USA 
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Testimony  Submitted  .      i  7op/c  Area:  Nonprint  Communication  Technologies 

by  Donald  P.  Ely  ^  ji         .  c 

/ssue:  In  a  world  which  has  been  traditionally  oriented  to 
^ '  pVoviding  information  in  print  formats,  many- individuals  are  receiving 
information  from  nonprint  resources.  What  is  the  role^of  the  library  in 
a  multimedia  world?  .  ' 

'    Position:  Libraries  which  have  been  traditionally  print-oriented 
ne^d  to  consider  expansion  to  nonprint  media  in  order-to  oieet  the 
f  ^  information  requirements  of  today's  library  user. 

Recommendation:  There  should  be  no  preference  placed  on 
one  medium  over  another  when  filling  i^ndividual  information  needs. 

Note   This  paper  is  presented  as  a  personal  statement  Or  Ely  i^irector  of  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Information  Resources  at  Syracuse  University  and  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Dewitt  (NY)  Commlinity  Library*  .    »  '  ^  ' 
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Information  and  Edu^atron  in  a  Multimedia  Wofld 

By  Donald  P.*Ely 

Samuel  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  described  two  types  of  . 
knowledge:  knowing  a  subject  ourselves,  or  knowing  where  to  find  ^ 
information  about  a  subject.  Traditionally,  education  has  emphasized 
the  former — helping  students  to  acquire  knowledge.  The  current 
information  explosion  seems  to  require  the  other  type  of 
knowledge — providing  the  individual  with  the  means  to  locate 
information.  ^  ^ 

We  live  iaa  time  which^has  been  described  as  the  age  of 
information.  Marc  Porat  points  out  that  information  acti^J-ity,  accounts 
for  46  percent  of  the  gross  natio^fel  product  (CNP)  in  the  United 
States.  Further,  he  states  that> "nearly  half  the  workforce — some 
41,000,000  men  and  women — today  earn  their  livelihood  by 
manipulating  symbols.  .  .  .  Information  tecjhnologies,  tjie  wedded 
twins  of;computers  and  communications,  are  the  new  catalysts  of 
economic  and  social  evolution.  We  call  this  ...  the  Inforrpation 
Society."  •  , 

It  should  be  said  today  that  one  indicator  of  wealth- in  any 
nation  is  its  access  to  information.  Thus,  an  mformatiori-rich  country 
has  greater  potential  for  economic  growth  than  ^n  information-poor  ^ 
nation'  One  key  to  development  in  any  society  is  the  availability  of 
data  and  information.  A  concomitant  requisite^  however,  is  the  ability 
to  interpret  and  use  thje  available  data  and  information.  From  this 


^  perspective,  information  is*power. 
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The  information  industry  js  made  up  of  people  who  handle 
information.  Oetti^iger  (19?5)  outlines  <he  dimensions  of  the  industry 
by  describing  those  who  work  in  it  Snd  their  functions: 

The  creators— research  and  development  advertisings  computer 
programmers,  authors,  composers,  poets. 
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1  '  The  processofS-Hdata  processing  services,  legal  services,  bank 

^  /  i   .       ^  credit  card  services,  insurance  agents,  security  brokers. 

N  •  'The  collectors — libraries,  data  retrieval  services,  the       *  * 

^    .    .      s  intelligence  conlmunity. 

^  —  ^  The  communicators — education,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 

television,  postal  services,  mobile  radio,  newspapers,  book  and 
^  periodical  publishers,  motion  pictures,  theaters,  agricultural  extension 

f      I  agents.  The  information  equipment  producers— computer  and  related 

'  equipment,  radio  and  television  sets,  paper,  photo  equipment  and 
*        -  \  supplies. 

1^   .  -          The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  (he  collectocs  and 

.  ,                 *  *  ^..C(>mmunicato(;s,  those  people  who  gather  data  and' information  which 

V  othe^r^  have  produced  andLmake  it  available  through  live  and 

'                                       .  mediated  channfelsto  those  who  need  i4.  • 

Two  Indicators:  There  are  two  indicators  of  the  ways  \s\  which 
the-users  of  information  services  are  changing: 

'  •  1)  the  increasing  use  of  the  mass  media,  especially^elevision; 

and  . 

^        2)  the  increasing  use  of  nonprint  communication  technologies. 


\ 


by  individuals.       '  ^ 


% 


k  — 

^  ,  '         Whgrt  we  discuss  the  user  of  information  services,  we  are 

^  referring  to  the  learner  in  formal  educational'settings  (elementary, 

—  „^  secondary,,  and  post-secondary  schools)  and  in  nonformal  programs 

which  are  not  always  attached  to  an  educational  institution.  We  are  • 
also  talking  about  library  patrons  w|io  seek  out  the  services  of  a 
public  library.  For  our  purposes,  we  will  consider  the  individual  to  be 
;    ^'    '  the  focal  point  of  our  efforts. 

The  Increasing  Use  of  ^Mass  Media,  Especially  Television:  It 
comes  as  no  n^ws  tfrat  the  average  television  viewing  time  in 
American  households  is  about  six  hdurs  per  day.  There  is  the 
oft-quoted  statistic  that  by  the  time  youngsters* finish  high  school  they 
have  spent  more  time  watching  TV  than  they  have  in  school. 
Preschoolers  spend  more  waking  hour$  watching  television  than  m 
any  other  activity.  Thus,  television  has  become  a  permanent  fixture  in 
American  homes,  ubiquitous  in  fts  nature  and  commanding  of  our 
time. 

The  classroom  will  always  come  out  on  the  short 'bnd  if  the 
performance  there  is  compared  with  the  products  on  the  tube.* But. 
perhaps  we  should  not  enter  into  such  comparisons.  Edgar  Dale  says, 

.  .  entertainment  and  education  are  worlds  apart.  .  .  .  The 
only  test  of  entertainment  is  immediate  pleasure  .  .  .  education  is 
memorable/entertainmentls  written  in  the  sand.  TheJest  of 
entertainment  is  . .  .,not  in  its  capacity  to  furnish  oDr  minds  with 
memorable  thoughts  and  deeds  but  just  the  opposite/' 

\ 
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We  are  long  on  enlerTainmenl  and  short  on  education.  We 
need  entertainment  just  as  we  need  sleep,, but  we  have  far,  far  tqo 
*      much  of  it.  Entertainment  can  crowd -out  the  informative,  educational 
aspects  of  theYnass  media.  Instead  of  the  saupe  which  adds  to  the  • 
savor,  it  becomes  a  whole  meal. 

1^  \  The  Increastfig  Use  of  Nonprint  Communication  Technologies: 

Some  schools  and  libraries  have  adopted  the  use  of  nonprint  media  ^ 
,as  legitimate  extensions,  ot  their  charge  to  serve  students  and  patrons. 
Teachers  and  librarians  often  vieW-  audiovisual  media  as  competitor's* 
of  traditional  teaching  and.Jeaming  resources  and,  m  many  cases,  ace 
completely  unfamfti^r  witK  even  the  simplest  level  of  technical 

^  knowledge  which  v^uld  permit  them  to^use  media  themselves  or  to 

help  learners  understand  and  use  these  contemporary  communication 
formats.  ^ 

Technological  Developments.  Do  Not  Wait  for  Education: 
While  educators  and  librarians  are  pondering  what  to  do  with'^the 
,  media  that  are  already  here  and  are  so  pervasive,  more  and  more  . 
technological  developments  apoear  as  our  society  rst)ecoming 
increasingly 'devoted  to^he  production  and  distribution  of 
information'.  The'  new  thrust  is  derived  from  breakthroughs  m 
computers,  large-scate  integrated  circuits  (the  silicon  "chips"), 
teleprocessing,  the  laser,  fiber  optics,  mobile  transceivers,  satellites,, 
and  sophisticated  honrie  ^TniBroffice  terminals.  These  are  the  elements 
of  the  emerging  information  and  communicafion^infrastructure.  But 
these  technologies  are  largely  unfamitiar,*eso'teric,  and  somewhat 
be^ilderinglo  educators  and  librarians. 

Consider  a  few  example^  of  th^  new  developments.  The 
MCA-Phillips  optical  diic  system  already  in  industrial  distribution,  iS-  . 
^an  LP-sized  record  which  pi^vides  a  half  hour  of  full  video  color  and 

stereo  sound.  It  costs  60  jcents  perdisc  at^^he  factory.  Because  the 
*   data  is  recorded  and.  read  by  the  laser,  nothing  actually  Jiouches  the 
*^plastic-cpated  disc,  so  it  virtually  never  wears*out.  It  can  provide 
freeze  frame,  slow  motion,  reverse  motion,  and  automatic  search  for 
any  one  of  54,000  frames  per  recorcT.  For  the  hom?  market,  MCA^^s^ 
.  planning  to  ieW  primarily/MCA-owned  movies,  vyhich  will  be  very, 
inexpensive.  They  claim  that  the  five-drsc  set  of  "Jaw^s"  will  sell  for 
>  $10. 

The  computer,  too,  is  becoming  highly  individualized.  In  the 
^   past  iS'years,  the  logic  capability  per-square-inch  df  the  computer 
has  jrtcreased  seven-fold;  another  seven-fold  increase  is  expected  in 
\  the  next  five  ye.ars.  Tiny  chips,  which  are  themselves  computers, 

already  have  replaced  mechanical  logic  systems  in  our  home 
appliances,  in  televisions  and  microwave  ovens.  To  this  will  be 
.  added  the  bubble  memory,  which  is  the  first  nonmechanical  mempry 
technique  which  will  do  to  memory  banks  what  the. transistor  did  to 
logic  units.  Users  will  be  able  to  plug  a  tiny  bubble  electronic, storage 
unit  into  their  pocket  calculators  for  data  storage  and  retrieval,  which 
means  the  average  school  person  will  have  the  computer  capability 
\  in  his/her  hand*that  20  years  before  required  hundreds  of  thousands 
'  'of  dollars  and  a  ro&mful  oT  electronic  equipment. 

* 
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These  new  lechnojogjcal  developments  are  quietly  changing 
the  way  wej^ork,  make  decisions,  learn,  and  spend  our  leisure  time. 
The  new  products  and  processes  are  opening  new  opportunities  and 
benefits,  but  at  the  same  time  new  risks  are  present  and  policy  issues 
ofjUtmosi  gravity  must  be  faced  andjesolved.  . 

'  By  definition  we  Wve  and  work  in. a  technological  society.  Our 
schools  and  libraries  arejnstitutioi^s  of  that  society,  and  therefore 
must  keep  pac^  with  it  or  gradually  move  out  of  the  mainstream  ifito 
the  periphery  and  suffer  additional  losses  of  personnel  and  resources. 

'  '  The  Road  Ahead:  Professionals -who  arejnvolved  in  the*  world 
ofinformation  resources  need  to  coordinate  efforts.  Combined 

;  strength  (not  corfipetitive  struggle)  shoufd  accelerate  a(nd  promote  the 
growth  t)f  the  field.  The  world  is  not  made  up  of  print  ana  nonprinl ' 
sectors.  It  is  a  world  in  which  people  seek  inforlnation  which  is 

.  responsive  to  their  needsV Regardless  of  an  individual's  professional 
oriejitation  and  draining,  we  must  recognize  the  value^and  limitations 
ofMLmedia.fofmats.  We  must  realize  that  people  useJnformation 
w^n  is  needed,  accessible,' and  easy  to  use.  We  must  be  part  of  the 
growing  movement  to  use  the  resources  which  technology  hasgiven^ 
us  to  deliver  information  tq,|oeopl^  who  need  it,  where  they  need  it, 

'  and  in  the  forpi" which  best  nV^tches  their  communication  styles.  To. 
do  less  is  ta  negate  the  advanites  we  have  m^fde  as  a  people.  ^ 

^  \  References 

Edgar  Dale  "Education  or  [nU-rtammm.'^'  Can  You  Give  the' Public  V^hai  It  Wants? 
New  Vork'-Cowh^  Edycatmn  Corp  ^  19(}7^  pp  J5-J^.  '     ,  - 

Anthony  Octtip^ior  and  Rotor  Shapiro  "informfition  Jndustnos  in  tho  United  States,  ' 
Bfilannica  Book  of  the  Year,  /9:»5,  pJ6  ^ 

Marc  Pora]  The  InformaliQn  Ecpnomy  Ph  D  Diss(^rtatipn,  Stanford  Uniwersity,  /^76. 

  Donald  P.  Ely 


Testimony  Submitted  Our  spciety^cares  about  children.  In  this,  the  International  Year 

%y  Helen  ^aust  of  the  Child,  in  thousands  of  special  programs  throughout  the  Nation, 

we  have  demonstrated  our  commitment  to  the  rights  of  children — 
their,  right  to  ade^iuate  foo'd,  tlothing  and  shelter;  their  right  to 


protection  of  their  healjti  and  welfare;  their  right  to  respect  for  their 
Emerging  individuality;'their  right  to  the  love  -and  c-are  of  parenjs  or 
substitute  parents;  and  their  right     an  appropriate  educ#on  We  ^ 
invest  huge  sums  in  programs  for  children  because  of  our^' 
•  '  fundamental  belief  that  evbry  child  should  have  the  opportunity  ta 

deveipp  to  his  or  her^  full  potential.  ' 

'  l^m*proud  to  be  a  citiien  of  a  n&tion  which  places  such  a 

^      ,   '  high  priority  on.  the  healthy^^elopment  of  children  and'does  no. 

begrud;g§\one  .cent  of  tlie  ^bIT^ liars  or  voluntary  contributionS/rfsed 
'  ^     ,        in  their  behalf.  lo>fact,  my  interest  in  testifying  here  today  reflects  my 
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belief  that  we  need  to  invest  more -funds  in  tibraries'jf  we  are  to  make 
themjhe  lifelong  learning-  resource  they  have  the  potential  to  be. 
Wlli^lifelong  learning  opportunities  are  needed  by  all  ages  of 
people,  my  special  interest  is  in  the  need  of  children  and  youth  for  a 
library  system  which  provides  both  school-related  and  community- 
based  libraries. 


We  have  in  this  country  a  marvelous  network  of  schools, 
.   technical  institutes,  colleges,  and  universities.  Modern,  well-equipped 
"libraries  are  an  essential  component  of  all  of  these  institutions.  The 
expansion^of  our  knowledge  and  of  the  literature  in  every  field — - 
literature  which  includes  books,  magazines,  films,  tapes,  slides, 
records,  and  all  sorts  of  documents-^means  that  no  single  teacher  nor 
any  single  text  can  present  a  complete  and  accurate  picture  on  any 
subject.  Schools,  if  they  are  to  approach  the  ideal  of  making  truth 
accessible  to  youth,  must  have  the  additional  resource-of  adequately  ^ 
*  funded  libraries.  * 

How  libraries  assure  the  level,  of  bibliographical  support  for  all 
of  the  curricular  areas  offered  by  particular  institutions  is  another 
issue,  and  one  which  I  am  happy  to  leave  to  the  library  professionals, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  are  continuously  addressing  this 
concern.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that*if  school  libraries  are  to  provide 
the  kind  of  support  needed,  they  will  require  increased  funding  as 
well  as  some  system  of  interlibrary  cooperation.  Another  concern  is 
the  need  of  children  and  youth  for  the  community-based  library  as  a 
resource  of  independent  self-motivated  and  self-directed  learning. 

Schools  at  all  levels,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
kindergarten  and  the  higher  graduate  levels,  are  committed  to  *  ^ 
objectives  defined  by  society.  We  expect  from  our  formal  educational 
•  system  the  teaching  of  basic  skills,  preparation  at  e^ch  level  for  the 

demands  of  the  next  higher  level — in  the  middle  school  for  the  high  ^ 
^school,  in  high  school  for  employment  or  for  higher'education,  and 
\     ^  ^    so  on.  We  add  the  expectation  of  preparation  for  citizenship,  for 

family  life,  and  for  enjoyment  of  the  arts.  In  short,  formal  education  is 
expected  to  prepare  for  the  tasks  of  living  in  our  highly  complex 
world.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  many  good  teachers  and  schools  will 
employ  methods  which  foster  self-directed  learning  and  the  love  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake..  But  the  reality  is  that  the  complexity  and 
the  pressures  of  demands  upon  formal  educational  institutions 
frequently  Jimit  their  options. 

r  .     Children  need  to  have  the  freedom  ^ered  by  libraries  and 

museums  where  they  are  available  (where jhey  are  not  available,  ' 
libraries  should  5ypply  some  of  the  same  experiencfes) — the  freedom 
to  browse  and  to  have  experiences  which  stimulate  their  curiosity;  tp 
examine  without  a  set  purpose,  books,  periodicals,*pictures  which 
may  spark  an  intellectual  interest  and  foster  independent  study. 

^  Children  also  need  to  have  resources  for  pursuing  their  natural  « 
curiosity.  If  they  are  lucky,  that  curiosity  may  be  satisfned  in  the 
classroom,  but  often  that  curiosity  relates  to  some  subject  not  related 
to  their  current  curriculum.  A  child  captivated  by  the  song  of  a  bird  -  ^ 
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or  by  the  sight  of  a  butterfly  fluttering-in  the  garden  may  well^be 
stimulated  to  begin  a  study  of  natural  science.  A  child  living  close  to 
an  airport  hearing  regularly  the  sounds  of  planes  overhead  may  begin 
to  wonder  how  flight  in  huge  machines  is  possible.  The  nurturing  of 
such  interests  can  affect  the  whole  of  life,  either  through  impact  on 
career  choice  or  through  the  joy  of  such  knowledge  for  its  own  sak^. 

The  list  of  possible  experiences,  taken  for  granted  by  adults 
but  highly  stimulating  to  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  a  chM,  is 
endless.  Sometimes  the  significant  adu^s  in  a  child's  life  can  satisfy 
such  curiosity — more  often  they  cannot.  Children  and  youth  need  to 
have  a  resource  for  responding  to  their  curiosity  whatever  its 
direction,  a  resource  which  assists  and  encourages  their  independent 
exploration  and  allows  them  to  have  the  great  joy  of  independent 
intellectual  achievement.  Never  has, our  nation  nnore  sarely  needed  to 
foster  such  intellectual  development.  Adequate  support  for  libraries 
which  recognize  the-needs  of  children  and  have  the  facilities  for 
responding  is  clearly  one  way  of  meeting  this  need. 

Helen  f.  Faust 
Girls'  Coalition 
Philadelphia 


Testimony  Submitted  by  ^  My  name  is  Sandy  Ferguson.  I  am  15  years  old  and  a 

c  Sandra  Nealy  Ferguson   '  sophomore  at  Walt  Whitman  High  School.  I  have  used. the  public 

«  =   library  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  as  a  small  child  and  as  a  school 

student.  \  am  here  to  testify  from  my  own  personal  experience  that 
public  libraries  are  an  essential  part  of  /^njierica's  public  school 
system. 

*      >,  Reading  is  the  most  irriportant  skill  a  child  can  l^arn— not 

^.  "         *  '  •  '    simply  making  out  words,  but  understanding  concepts  and  unfeashing 

their  oWn  imagination  an'd  ideas.  Studies  have  shown  that  adults  who 
are  "readers"  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  adults  who  are 
•       not.  Thejusual  measurements  of  success— higher  education,  higher 
.     inji^m^areer  satisfaction— all  correlate  with  adult  reading.  Children 
who  read  for  pleasure  are  much  more  likely  to  bjecorpe  readers  when 
they  grow  up  than  those  who  ar^  never  introduced  to  books.  A  5tudy 
at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  in  Baltimore  showed  that  as  many  as 
three-fourths  of  the  youngest  library  users  develop  a  lifelong  reading 
'  habit. 

Libraries  today  are  directing  their  efforts  to  reach  preschool 
(three-tp-five-yearold)  children.  Because  pl^y  is  the  chief  learning  ) 
activity  of  this  age  group,  librarians  are  now  supplementing  their 
storytelling  techniques  with  educational  toys,  games,  and  puzzles, 
along  with  books  and  other  njedia.  Working  with  very  young 
children,  the  librarians  find  that  the  children  have  learned  to  feel. 
,  completely  at  home  in  the  library  even  before  they  are  able  to  read. 
The  earlier  the  start  the  better. 
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A  few  years  ago,  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library  in  New 
York  developed  a  mobile  Library-Go-Round  unk  to  provide  a  kind  of 
stepping  'stoTO  for  kids  left  out  of  community  preschool  programs. 
Gaily  decdr^d  vans  traveled  the.streets  of  the  most  economically, 
depressed  neighborhoods.  At  each  stop  a  half-hour  story  presentation 
with  songs,  games,  and  fingerplays  was  given.  The  vans  dichnot 
simply  stop^  at  a  likely  corner  and  wait  for  children  to  materialize; 
kids  were  actively  sought  out.  The  loCal  poverty  agencies  helped  pick 
locations,  and  their  staff  tpembers  went  into  the  streets  to  gather 
children.  Door-to-door  canvassing  was  done.  Special  flyers  printed  in 
En^glish,  Spanish,  and  Italian  told  what  the  Library^Go-Round  was, 
and  when  and  where  it  was  scheduled  to  appear.  Library  staff 
scoured  laundromats,  check-cashing  stores,  and  other  neighborhood 
,^ops  where  parents  might  be  with  their  children.  Unfortunately, 
today  there  is  no  more  Libr^ry-Go-Round  for  the  children^n  Queens. 
Federal  funds,  which  had  almost  entirely  supported  the*  program, 
were  cut  off  and  no  local  or  state  dollars  could  be  found  to  keep  the 
mobile  units  on  the  streets. 

In  cities  and  rural  areas  across  the  land  the  need  for  making 
greater  use  of  public  library  children's  services  in  a  new  and  creative 
way  is  more  ^nd  more  apparent.  The  public  library  makes  a  unique 
contribution  in  helping  ta  create  a  desirable  environment  for  the 
child.  Unique  because  the  child  enters  voluntarily  to  seek  out  books 
and  records  and  games  that  amuse  him  (or  her),  challenge,  him,  help 
him  to  understand  himself  and  the  world  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Here 
he  i^  recognized  .as  an  individual  worthy  of  respect.  No  matter  what 
his  background,  his  progress  (or  lack  of  progress)  in  school,  his 
interests  or  hobbies,  the  child's  preferences  and  desires  are  responded 
to.  The  public  library  offers  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  the  mind 
to  explore  and  to  stretch  out. 

Why  does  a  high  school  student  Cjse  the  public  library?  For 
one  thing,  the  pnWic  library  is  usually  open  after  the  school  library 
closes.  Thjs  public  library  is  also  available  on  weekends.  Mitchell 
Baron,  a  student  at  South  Shore  High  School  m  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
puts  it  another  way:  "The  school  library  doesn't  have  the  stuff  we " 
need."  (Many  school  libraries  are  primarily  curriculum-oriented  and 
lack  sufficient  breadth^to  fulfill  all  the  student's  requirements.) 

Then  there  are  research  projects  like  the  one  .given  to  a 
member  of  an  economics  class  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  whose 
assignment  was  to  compare  today's  prices  for  consumer  goods  with 
those  of  the  I930's  and  I940's.  He  went  to  his  public  library  and 
examined  microfilm  copies  of  The  New  York  Times  to  compare 
clothing  advertisements  then  and  now.  Members  of  the  Needham, 
Massachusetts,  high  school  class  were  assigned  the  task  of  writing  a 
paper  on  the  life  of  a  well-known  local  historical  figure.  Their  main 
source  turned  out  to  be  the  local  newspaper  archives  in  the  public 
library. 

Maybe  the  student  is  one  of  a  group  of  teenagers  who  gather 
at  9ne  of  the  big  library  tables  to  do  homework  with  friends, 
-especially  if  conditions  are  crowded  at  home.  Of  course,  there  are' 
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also  the  long-time  users/ like  myself,'who  started  out  in  the  children's 
re'ading  room  during  preschool  years  and  have  kept  up  the  habit  of 
coming  back  for  bopks,  advice,  and  guidance  ever  since. 

One  or  more  of  these  reasons  usually  fits  the  millions  of  high 
school  students  who  use  America's  public  libraries  every  year.  That  is 
why  I  am  here  today  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  new  National  Library^ 
Act  to  provide  a  fairer  share  pf  Federal  and  State  funds  t<^  public 
libraries. 

Sandra  Nealy  Fergu^n 


Testimony  Submitted  Since  1960,  I  have  visited  this  country  on  seven  different 

.by  Graeme  Foster  occasions  and  spent  more  than  three  years  working  in  a  range  of 

educational  settings  in  different  locations  but  always  related  to 
information  services.  I  believe  this  has  given  me  an 'opportunity  to 
become- sensitive  to  some  international  opportunities,  barriers, 
^  '        similarities,  or  constraints  between  Australia  and  the  United  States 

'  that  at  least  ought  to  be. recognized  or  removed,  ^  ^ 

* 

This  Conference  may  be  the  outstanding  opportunity  of  the 
century  to  start  new  procedures  in  this  area.  I  was  encouraged  in  my 
endeavors 'when  I  read  Charles  Benton's  statement  "that  we  cannot 
discuss  library  and  information  services  as  if  they  stopped  at  our 
national  fcorders."  Tasmania — devils  and  alt^ — is  certainly  remote  from 
your  national  borders,  but  vitally  interested  in  the  matters  under 
discussion  at  the  Conference.  I  want  to  briefly  refer  to  four  important- 
issues  as  I  see  them,  from, an  Australian,  and  also  an  international,  * 
viewpoint.  ^  • 

Partnership  rather  than  Patronship:  Clearly  identifiable  in 
Australia  at  this, moment  is  a  range  of  activities  in  line  with  the  five 
major  themes  of  this  White  House  Conference.  Your  priorities  in  this^ 
regard  would  slot  precisely  into  a  list  of  similar  priorities  in  Australia. 
As  such,  Australia  sees  itself  very  much  as  the  hub  or  the  core  of  a 
'  rafige  of  programs.  A  major  area  is  the  pne^of  increasing  International 
understanding  and  cooperation.  Some  index  of  the  current 
commitment  is  revealed  when  one  realizes  thaJt  almosV$500  million 
will  be  spent  this  year  on  overseas  aid  programs— ja  12  percent 
increase  over  last  year.  The  recipients  are  all  in  the  immediate 
.    V.  geographical  area — Papua  New  Guinea^  Indonesia,  Bangladesh, 

Pakistan,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Fiji,  and  Western  Samoa — arjd  the 
target  is,  as  I  stated  clearly,  to  increase  international  understanding 
and  cooperation.  Many  programs  are  in  the  area  of  libraries  and 
information  services. 

My  point  is  that  there  does  exist  here  ^  potential  for  the 
United  States  to  plug  into  these  regional  developments,  and  I  would 
arpue  that  cooperative  developments  in  a  collegiate  style  matched 
wiih  Australian  programs  is  likely  to  achieve  more  in  the  South 
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Pacific  region  than  unilateral  actions.  1  am  confident  that  such  a 
partnership  would  combine  the  advantages  of  local  regional 
knowledge,  the  expert  view  of  the  outsider,  arad  the  capacity  to  build 
on  or  modify  established  programs. 

The  Difficulty  of  Reading  th§.  Play:  It  is  always  difficult  to 
translate  overseas  experiences.  The  temptation  to  do  this  is  enhanced 
with /a  common  language  and  in  this  regard  Australia  is  no  exception. 
In 'Australia,  the  constitutional  authority  for  education  is^primarily 
vested  in  the  States.  There  are  now  seven  State  authorities  and  a 
'  special  authority  for  the  national  capitoL  No  other  authority  looms 
larger  on  the  Australian  scene  than  the  State  systems.  There  are  no 
counterparts  to  the  local  education.authority  commogjn  this  country, 
nor  do  the  national  education  bodies  match  the  functiorrs"?^  those  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  no'difficulties  in  identifying  within  . 
Australia  some  impressively  labeled  national  organizations  which  on 
the  surface  would  appear  to  be  hear  the  "flai'h  poin.t"  of  information 
and  action. 

My  cautionary  ad.vice  is  to  be  sensitive  to  the'^strong  and  well 
established  State  structure  and  the  adnitnistrative  vehicles  which 
coordinate  them. 

The  power  and  influence  otthese  State  authorities  is 
coordinated  in  the  Australian  Education  Council.  It  includes  each  (&f^ 
the  States'  Director-Cenerals'of  Education  and  has  a  permanent  ^ 
Secretariat.  Other  examples  in  the  area  of  information  services  could 
be  chosen  to  illustrate  different  organizational  pattern^,  natiot  ' 
systems  of  broadcasting  educational  radio  and  television  prograr 
^for  example.  Contrary  to  th^'view  that  is  represented  so  often, 
Australia  is  a  more  highly  urbanized  nation  than  the  United  States.  Its 
student  population  is  highly  concentrated  in  large  cities.  The  remote 
two-way  radio  teaching- systems^affect  a  small  number  of  students  in 
outback  Australia,  yerinternational  literature X^rely  fails  to  make  it  a 
headline.  Cofleen  McCulloQh's  Thorrh  Birds  contributes  to  this 
exaggeration  of  the-exceptional. 

My^oint    that  Australia  has  a  concentrated  State^pattern  of 
educationTit  ha^  an  identifiable  organization  which  should  be 
preferred  to  the  Federal  bodies  who  are  moTe.  visible. 


"Down  Under"  Developments:  It  is  to  our  detriment  that  ^ 
many  pioneering  thoughts  and  performances  in  thfarea  of  libraries 
and  information  services  do  not  find  a  ready  sounding  board  in  this 
country.  Jhe  problem  of  course  is  the  lack  of  the  appropriate  ' 
machinery,  not  the.lafk  of  interest  by  professional  educators  in  either 
country. 

As  an  example,,  may  I  refer  t6  a  major  report  on  copyright  l^w 
and  reprographic  reproduction -which  is  currently  being  studied  by" 
thfe  Australian  Parliament.  Many  aspec.ts  of  the  report  woujd  have 
benefitted  by  closer  scrutiny  from  an' international  viewpoint.  Some  of 
the  concepts  are  worthy  of  such  attention.  May  I  illustrate  with  one 
ex&mple  which  emerges  from  the'State  Education  Departments?  It  . 
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contends  that  "once  a  copyright  work  has  been  broadcast  by  some 
form  of  electro-magnetic  radiation,  with  no  controlled  cKannelling  for 
the  precise  reception  by  a  specific  number  of  receivers,  then  the 
broadcast  should  be  considered  in  the  public  domain.  Other  forms  of 
distribution  of  a  message,  whether  or  .not  they  are  verbalised,  have  at 
designated  output  and  a  designated  address  to  which  output  is 
delivered.  The  receiver,*  in  accepting,  has  the  option  not  to  accept. 
The  receiver,  therefore,  haS^the  requirement  to  pay  for  it  or  not  as  the 
output  authority  requires." 

The  recomhnendation  then,  in  summary,  wasJhat  it  be  . 
acknowledged  that  radio  and  television  broadcastjynA^ithout 
controlled  channelling  for  the  precise  reception  bv  a, specific  number 
of  receivers,  may  be  freely  recorded  and  that  appropriate  copyright 
clearance  be  made  at  the  broadcast  source: 


Ultimately,  of  course,  there  will  be  solutions  to  such  proble 
It  is  ilot%n  Australian  problem;  it  is  not  an  American  problem;  it^ 
an  international  problem'.  And  for  that  reason  the  combined  power,  ^ 
wisdom  and  influence  of  information  specialists  and  educators  needs 
to  be  gathered  together  to  provide  unilateral  support,,  alternative 

eas,  and  enlightened  strategies,  all  of  which  must  be  .available  at 
the  critical  moment  of  need. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  publicize  the  activities  of  national 
organizations  concerned  with  library  and  information  services,  so  that 
we  can  participate  more  fully  in  international  developments.  The 
output  from  the  United  States  in  this  regard  is  reasonable  but  it  is 
primarily  a  one-way  flow.  It  is  difficult  to  find  information  about 
Australian  activities  in  this  country.  In  consequence,  onet  finds  that  an 
incredulous  air  descends  upon  an  American  audience  when  they 
*  learn  for  example  that  every  Tasmanian  high  school  is  equipped  with 
two  video  cassette  recording  systems  and  has  been  for  several  years. 
And  that  these  same  high  schools  each  have  terminals  connected  to 
an  educational  media  comfi|Jter  data  bank,  which  sponsors  the 
delivery  of  3,00(rtb^4,000  resources  per  week  to  the  region's 
schools! 

The  facts  about  such  emerging  systems  ought  to  be  kn6wn. 
Their  failures  and  their  successes  ought  to  be  shared.  Mutual 
identification  of  such  activities  should  take  place  at  the  highest 
professional  level. 

More  of  the  Same:  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
information  specialists  to  learn  that  in  the  view  of  oiany 
educationists,  the  amount  of  information  in  the  school's  immediate 
environment  could  be  greatly  reduced  without  any  significant  impact 
on  what  students  learn  or  what  teachers  teach.  This  contention  is  a 
contradiction  toijhe  oft  expressed  view  of  the  teachers -"for  more 
information  resources"  or  for  that  matter  to  the  avowed  policy  of 
most  school^  that  they  need  "more  funds  for  more  resources." 

Our  research-based  inquiries  of  schools'  information  resources 
reveals  a  completely  different  picture.  Schools  have  more  information 
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immediately  available  than  they  can  use.  There  is  a  surplus  of 
infoihi^ation  resources — not  a  shortage.  Mor^  than  60  percent  of  the 
information  services  (including  resources  and  equipment)  in  the 
schools. sampled  in  our  research  were  not  used  in  a  one-year  period! 
Further  surveys  of  the  schools'*  resource  acquisition,  their  information 
'  management  and  implenjfffttation  routines  reveals  a  consistently 
pathetic  picture.  The  match  between  the  information  available  and 
the  information  used,is  poor.  The  continuing  acquisition  of  resources 
unrelated  to  the  curriculum  needs  is  on-going  and  school  lihr^ries, 
for  example,  are  growing  monuments  to  information  services  both 
irrelevant  and  inconsistent  with  the  true  school  curriculum. 

The  essence  of  this  problem  is  being  ignored  in  many  areas. 
The  widespread  teaching  of  techniques  of  resource  or  information 
utilization  is  ineffective  and  is  little  more  than  a  smoke-screen.  There 
must  be  a  renewed  concern  for  the  dilemma  of  the  information  user 
"  in  prinriary  and  secondary  schools  and  this  should  manifest  itself  in  a 
different  approach  frdm  the  currently  popular  one  of:  1)  one  filmsffip 
for  every  so  many  students;  or  2)  one  tape  recorder  for  every  so  many 
students. 

So  often  the  assumptions  which  teachers  make  about  the 
nature  and  processes  of  learning  and  their  own  instructional 
procedures  are  in  conflict  with  the  plethora  of  information  and 
resources  accumulating  at  great  expense  in  ttieir  school.  There  is  a 
need  to  look  at  these  assumptions  made  by  teachers  and  schools  as  a 
basis  for  improved  information  services. 

Concerns  havebeen  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  Conference's 
summary  on  library  reworks  that  there  is  a  need  for  shared  networks 
to  serve  this  country's  74,000  elementary  and  secondary  school 
libraries.  I  would  recommend  that  developments  in  this  area  be  based 
on  a  critical  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  information  sources  and 
services  which  are  used  by  the  school  libraries  and  not  the 
information  sources  and  services  available  to  the  school  libraries. 


Graeme  Foster 
Education  Department  of 

Tasmania 
Australia 


Testimony  Submitted  The  survival  of  conteniporary  fiction  and  poetry  in  this  country 

by  Robert  Fox  in  jeopardy.  There  is  no  dearth  of  fiction  writers  and  poets.  On  the 

contrary,  there  are  more  go6d  writers  publishing  than  ever,  but  a 
number  of  myths  and  misconceptions  keep  their  works  from  reachipg 
their  full  audience. 

,^        Since  1958,  over  300  mergers  and  takeovers  have  occurred  in  , 
/  the  book  industry.  The  effect  on  serious  creative  writing  has  been 

,    y  disastrous,  for  such  companies,  many  of  which  are  multinational 
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conglomerates  v>^ith  no  allegiance  to  any  particular  nation  or  its  needs 
Bnd  ideals,  own  vast  timberlands,  distribution  networks^'' and  the 
major  review  medja,  as  well  as  the  publishing  companies.  The 
resulting  supermarket  mentality  in  book  publishing,  and  the  quest  for 
the  big  book  and  billion  dollar  movie,  has  virtually  erased  serious/ 
fiction  and  poetry  from  publishers'  lists.  While  the  number  of  booKS 
published. in  this  country  has  tripled,  since  1952,  the  numi^er  of 
serious  works  of  fiction  and  po#y  issued  commercially  has  remained 
the  same. 


COT 


I  speak  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  on  behalf  of  the  small 
independent  press,  which  despite  its  recent  upsurge  in  the  past  16 
years  is  still  mistal<enly  considered  to  be  either  vanity,  subversive,  or 
a  farm  system  for  big  publishing.  My  concern  goes  beyond  the  small 
presses  to  those  writers  who- have  signed  contracts  with  commercial 
publishers  only  to  have  their  books  pulped  before  bemg  issued,  or 
had  novels  come  out  without  a  word  from  the  publisher  because 
another  author's  book  had  been  targeted  for"*  Hollywood,  ®r  were 
unable  to  talk  to  their  editors  after  their  book  was  di'ppped  as  a 
possible  film. 

a 

The  industry  would  have  you  believe  that  there  is  little  interest 
in  fiction'and  poetry,  and  truthfully,  volumes  of  creative  writing  could 
not  be  expfected  to  sell  as  well  as  the  annual  diet  book  on  the  best 
seller  list. 'Serious  writing  is  not  a  mass  market  item,  but  to  be  sure,  to 
^  deny  or  downplay  the  existing  market  is  like  tr'yingk)  pfl)ve' that  a 

rushed  meal  in  a  noisy  fastfood  restaurant  has  r^placbd  the  leisurely 
homecocjked  supper.  ,         y  ^ 

I  propose  therefore,  that  if  American  literature  is  to  survive,, 
librarians  who  indeed  bear  the  grave  responsibility  of  being  the 
guardians  of  our  literature  MUST: 

1)  make  the  acquisition  of  new  fiction  and  poetry  a  priority  in 
^  acquisition  budgets  and  cease  discriminating  against  small'  presses;  • 

♦     *■  , 

2)  keep  in  mind  that  such  media  as  The  New  Yorlt  Times  Book 
Review  and  Publishers'  Weekly  are  little  more  tfian  marketing  tools- of 
the  book  industry.  (Librarians  can  learn  the  best  of  whatns  being 
published  by  the  independent  press,  the  university  presses,  and  the 
industry  by  subscribing  to:  The  American  Bo^ok  Review,  The^New 
.Boston  Review,  The  International  Directory  of  Little  Magazines  and  ' 
Small  Presses,  The  Small  Press  Review^  and  Newsart,  among  others 
listed  in  the  text  of  the  following  paper.)  , 

3)  open  library  doors  to  local  fictiorl  writers,  poets,  non-fiction 
,                     writers,  and  playwrights  by  sponsoring  readings  and  workshops 

which  can  be  cos^ponsored  by  state  arts  ajgencies  and  the  literature 
program  of  the^lational  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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ADDENDUM:  ^ 

'      *  '  The  Role  of  the  Librarian 

in  the^urvival  of  Contemporary  Literature 

r 

Confemporary  creati^ve  writing  in  this  country  is  in  a  time  of 
exciting  renewal  whkh  the  general'reading  public  does  not  share.  An 
inadvertent censor^ip  existi-^hich  is  slowly  breaking  down.  But 
two  persistent  mytW  about  ^riting  and  publishing  must  be  dissolved 
V  the  present  rebirth  .is  to  have  a  pervasive  effect  on  'society,  enabling 
our  literature  to  survive  and  grow.  The  first  hnyth  maintains  that-^ 
^  *        *       commercial  publishing  houses  exercise  superior  taste^and  judgm^ent, 

making  available  to  t?ie  public  the  best  of  what  is  being  written;  the 
second  suggests  that  the 'small,  independent  pres^  (the  site  of  our 
literary  renaissance)  is  either  a  vanity  network,  subversive  conspirac>' 
fox  a  minor  Ipague  farm  system  for  the  big  leagues  of  commercial  ^ 
publishing.  >  ^      »       '  c 

Commercial  publishers  have  never  played  the  major  role  in 
^thfe  discovery  of  new  talent.  As  far  as' discovery,  self  or  small  press 
publication  tends  to  be  the  ralrfand  not  the^exception.  A  partial  list 
of  writers  who  published  their  own  major  vVork  or  were  published  by 
ffiends  includes:  Pope,  Blake,  Burns,  Irving,  Whitman,  Twain,  and 
Upton  Sinclair. 

•  .  -  Len  Fulton,  publisher  of  Dusfbooks,  has  estimated  tilat  since 

1912,  commercial  publishers  have  discov,ered  and  sponsored  only  ^ 
about  20  percent  oC :he  writefs  in  this  country — small  presses  and  ^ 
magazines  have  sponsored  the' rest.  Schools  such  as  Dada,' 
surrealism,  beat  poetry,  and  concrete  poetry  were  all  first  published' 
in  the  small  presses.^  '  <^  ^ 

"   Th^e  general  reader  might  argue  that  the  industry  has  sponsored 
serious  w'riting  even  recently,  with  the  works  of  such  writers  as  E.Lt  * 
DocWrow  and  John  Gardner.  To  understand  thje  role  of  commercial 
puli^lishing,-one  must  go  back  hi^tgrically.  jt  was  not  until  the 
mid-T9th  century  that  publishers  as  such  emerged  by  name,  and  not  • 
until  late  in  that  century  when  unscrupulous  characters  tended 
drop  from  the  field  and  it  became  a  gentleman's  profession.  A 
privileged  relationship  came  to  exist  between  authors  and  publishers 
who  placegl  quality  before  pcofits.  Today,  only  a  handful  of 
commercial  publishers  remain  whoVi^ave  lasting  commitments'to  th^Tr 
authors.  *        -  '  "t? 

'While  some  of  the  big  names  in  the  industry  could  once  be 
persuaded'to  publish  the  work  of  writers  l^ke  Hemingway  and 
'  *  Faulkner  (whose  first  works  a|9geared  inJimitey,  privately  printed 

editions),  a  great  change  begaft  to  occur  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
.    1960's^  making  it  virtually  impossible  for  an^unknowfi  writer  to  have 
his  work  printed-  According  tonhe  Authors  Guild,  over  300  mergers 
have  taker?  place  in  the  past  20  years.^The  mergers  have  been  -^ 
f  nnotivated  by  the' American  obsession  with  growth  and  expansion 

which  has  dominated  industry  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
-War.  According  to  Publishers  Weekly  statistics,  the  numter  of  books 
published  in  the  United  State^^s  grown  from  13,000  in\950  to 
.  '    I  *    over  40,000  in  1974^— a  figure  that  remaips  constant  today. 
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Government  tax  policies  have  conjributecfta  this  expi^sion  by 
encouraging  owners  of  small  companies  to  convert  their  holdings  into 
shares  of  stock  in  large  ones.  It  is  interesting  to  nole  that  the  number 
of  small  presses  has  grown  as  the  number  of  mergers  and  takeovers  ^ 
has  increased.  Just  in  the  recent  past^  the  number  of  small  presses 
listed  with  the  International  'Directory  of  Little  Magazines  and  Small^- 
Presses  has  grown  from' 997  in  1974  to  J, 950  in  1978/  '  * 

Jn  response  to  the  increasing  difficuHy  writers  had  in  getting"*  - 
published,  many  writers  decided,  "To  hell  with  Godot;  we'll  do  it 
ourselves.'"^  It'is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rise  of- independent 
publishin^in>the  1960'siGQrresponds  not  only  with  the  return  to  ^ 
traditional  crafts,  such  as  leather,  ceramics,' and  furintujce  miking;  the 
increased  interest  in  natural  foods  cannot  be  unrelated  t^  the' mergers 
and  takeovers  occurring  in  the  food  industry.  f 

A  thorough  listing  of  who  owns  ^hat  in  the  book  industry  can 
be'found  in  the  PW  article  on  "concentration.''  Many  of  theparent  * 
companies,  such  as  MCA  and  Gulf- Western,  are  Hollywood  studios, 
or  corporatioBs  that  own  vast  timberlands  froni  which. pulp  for  book 
paper  is  produced.  The  influence  of  conglomerate  corporations  on 
their  subsidiaries  cannot  be  understated.  CBS^and  The  New  York 
Times  are  two  parent  companies  presently  in  court  over  anti-trust  law 
violations.  Wtiife  the  legal  aspects  of  c6nglomerate*c6ntrol  pf  the 
book  industry  is  an  interesting  and  revealing  areaior  study — parallels 
could  probably  be  found  \^ith  oil  companies  and  their  utility 
subsidiaries— my  concern  here  is  to  describe  some  of  the  most 
important  changes  conglomerate  ownership  h^s  brought  to  the  book 
industry.  The&e*changes  can -be  itemized  as  follows:  the  lost  Identity 
of  book  publishers,  mass  marketing'techniques,  demoralizing  effects  ' 
on  editorial  staffs^  the  peculiar  economics  of  book  publishing,  and 
the  devastating  effects  upon  writers.  ^ 

Several  years  ago,  Robert  Ciroux  of  Farrar,  Strauss  and  Giroux 
summarized  die  con^mercial  book  world  as  follows: /'Book 

^  publishing  is  hardly  related'to  literature."^  Jrideed,  Doubleday  now 
calls  itself  a  comnryunications  company,  as  if  to  dissociate  itself  from  - 
books^  and  many  othe,r  parent  companies  are  multinational 

*  corporations  which  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  making^n 
identifiable  p[pductr  ^    '  . 

'  The  corporate  takeover  of  book*  publishing  Has  had  its  most 
visible  effect  in  the  vast  changes  in  marketi'ng, techniques.  Thetypical 
trade  book  will  not  refhain  on  the  shelf  for  longer  than  the  original 
order,  which  is  usually  two  weeks  for- 10  books.  In  the  words  of  one 
editor:  "Books  are  produ^ed^like  $te&rs  to  be  slaughtered  monthly."^ 

The  prslctice  ofproducing  and  marketing  books  like  beef  cattle 
or  soap,  has  changed  the  personnel  who  staff  the  editorial  offices. 
The  editor  with  a  sympathy  for  new  currents  in  writing,  with  an  eye 
towards  innovation,  has,  forthe'most  part,  fled  the  ^dustry.  Literary  * 
people  have  been  replaced.by  management  personnel,  and  the 
\ediocrity  in  editing  that  has  resulted  is  laughable.  A  successful  6cA)k 
fings  numerous  Imitations.  Many  agertts,  as  well  as  aythors, 
Specialize  in  producing  books  that  are  copigs  of  genre  bestsellers. 
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A  recent  experiment  conducted  by  Chuck  Ross  raises 
questions  that  resonate  far  beyond  the  issue  of  mediocrity. -Ross 
submitted,  in  typewritten  manuscript,  copies  of  Jerlzy  Kosinski's  prize 
winning  novej^eps  (which  is  still  in  print)  to  numerous 
conglomerate  publishers,  including  the  publisher  ofSteps  and  the 
publisher  of  Kosinski's  earl^er  books.  Ross  used  the  pseudonym  ' 
Demos.  An  editor  at  Houghton  Mifflin,  publisher  of  the  earlier  novels 
said,  ''Jerzy  kosinski  comes  to  mind  as  a  point  of  comparison,  but  the 
manuscript  as  it  atands  doesn't  add  up  to  a  satisfactory  whole."* 
/  . 

How  could  two j)ublishers  not  recognize  their  own  author,  a 
National  Book.Award  winner?  Even  if  they  couldn't  recognize  the 
work,  why  couldn't  thev  recognize  its  quality?  Yet,  the  myth  persists 
that  big  publishing  houses  exercise  sugerior  taste  and  literary 
judgment. 


ThosJifew  remaining  editors  who  have  tried  to  retain  the  trust 
of  their  authors  have  been  finding  th^ir  confidence  undermined  by 
the  huge,  unwieldy  bureaucracies  tf\at  h^ve  consumed  their 
companies.  Impending  mergers  also  demoralize  editoria^l  staffs;  which 
are  the  last  to  know. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  businessperson,  publishing  is  not 
very  profitable.  It  is  so  unprofitable  in;fact  that  one  wonders  why 
conglomerates  have  been  so  eager'to  enter  the  field.  Publishers  have 

.  generally  acknowledged  that  it  takes  the  sale  of  10,000  copies  of  a 
trade  book  to  break  even.  Seven  out  of  every  10  trade  books  lose 
money.  The  loss  of  Federal  Title  II  funds  from  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  in  the  early  1970's,  coming  at  a  time  of 
economic  recession,  made  the  economic  pinch  apparent.  Publishers 
agreed  to  eliminate  "marginal"  books,  those  that  sell  le'ss  than  5,000 
copies.  Many  university  presses  proceeded  to  abandon  their  poetry 
series.  Many  commercial  publish^ers  openly  declared  they  could 
handle  no  new  authors,  and  have  hardly  affirmed  their  commitments 
to  thei.Cu^st^blisbed  ones.  Poetry  was  the  first  but  not  the  only  genre  \ 
to  suffer. Tirst  fiction  and  "Serious"  fictioa,^  the  publication  o.f  short  j) 
novels  and  books  of  short  stories  was  virtually  ^minated  from        _  ^ 

j  publishers  Nsts.  After  140  years  of  .publishing,  Bobbs-Merrill  scratched  -^ 

I  fiction  from  its  list  after  being  purchased  by  ITT.  (TheBobbs-Me(rill 
logo  can  now  be  found  on  Raggedy  Ann  mobiles  for  infants.)  A 
survey  conducted  by  the  literature  program  of  the  National  " 
Endowment  for  the  ArtSv(r.eported  in  and  availabfe  from  CODA) 
covering  the  period  1952-1977  found  that^the  number  of  titles  of  new 
fiction  did  not  rise,  while^the  number  of  trade  books  published  in  this  ' 

•  country  more  than  tripledV° 

In  1976,  profit  margins  on  trade  books  fell  belbwT^o  percent, 
reaffirming  publishers'  dependence  upon  the  sales  bf  subsidiary 
rights — primarily  paperback  and  film.  The  effects  of  the  search  for 
higher  profits  Kas  been  disastrous  for  writers,  and  for  all  of  literature. 
Publishers  used^to  take  pride  in  keeping^a  title  in  print.  Some  books 
sold  well,  but  slowly,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  some  found 
their  readef|hip  years  afte§being  introduced.  These  books  were 
called  "sleepers-,"  a  bygone  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  commercial 
publishing.  When  bjobks  are  removed  from  their  shelves  after  the 
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original  order  has  not  sold  out,  they  are  remain(fe'ecf=^sold  at  a 
fraction  of  list  price  to  dealers,  or  pulped.  Some  books  are  pulped 
before  being  bound,  when  enough  advance  orders  are  not  received. 
Pulping  an  unbound  book  provides  a  convenient  tax  write-off  for  a 
publisher. 

*      Low  profit  margins  encourage  publishers  to  seek  the  big  book, 
the  potential  mLflti-million  dollar  movie.  Editors  are  under         .  / 
tremendous  pressure  to  focus  oVi  such  properties.  The  big  book  gets 
showered  with  attention — many  of  the  other  manuscripts  don't  get 
published.  To  a  large  extent,  the  success  of  a  book  is  determined  by 
the  sale  of  film  rights.  There  have  been  complaints,  denied  by  the, 
industry,  of  the  parent  company  keeping  the  title  "inhouse."  The 
parent  may  be  a  film  company,  outbidding  others  for  its  hardcover 
subsidiary'^  film  rights,  and  also  seeing  that  its  paperback  susidiary  * 
also  outbids  its  competitors.  Such  wheelings  and  dealings  can  be 
disastrous  for  authors.  One  writer  complaineffthat  he  could  not  reach 
his  editor  by  phone  once  the  parent  film  company  lost  interest  in  his 
book. 

Books  which  are  not  targeted  for  films  don't  receive  prime 
exposure  in  the  review  media.  Books  which  are  supported  by  major 
advertising  are  the  ones  that  are  reviewed.  In'a^sense/the  big 
companies  buy  the  reviews. 

Writers  are  under  pressure  to*do  what  the  publishing 
establishment  feels  it  needs  }i  they  are  to  be  commercially  published., 
Upton  Sinclair  tried  that  over  60  years  ago,  and  it  didn't  even  work  * 
,then.        '  *  ' 

Among  some  of  the  recent  practices  of  publishers  to  increase 
profits  are  choosing  subjects  first  and  finding  suitable  authors 
afterward,  john  jakes  was  selected  by  Fawcettio  be  the  author  of  the  . 
Cenffnmal  Series;  and  it's  no  secret  that  the  subject  of /aws  was 
chosen  by  computer,  the  author  selected  later.  Another  recent 
phenonienqn  is  the  novelization  of  movies  and  TV  shows.  Mork^nd 
Mjndy  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  paperback  racks. 

In  addition  to  novelizations,  the  newest  paperback 
phenomen6n  in  this  country  is  the  photonovel,  cppied  from 
Latin-American  countries  with  low  literacy  levels.  Phptonovels  are 
collections  of  stiUs  from  popular  movies  like  "Grease/'  with  a  line  or 
two  of  dialogue  superimposed.  The  decline  of  literacy  in  this  country 
is,  at  leag  in  this  respect,  directly  encouraged  by  the  practices  of  bigV 
publisft^. 

I  had, spoken  earlier  of  an  inadvertent  censorship  that  has  been 
keeping  news  of  our  literary  revival  from  the  general  reader.  Small 
press  books  are  rarely  reviewed  in  the  major.. media  because  smalf* 
presses  cannot  afford  advertising  space,  and  because  well-crafted, 
literary  books  are  notrmedia  events.  The  books  (fiction)  that  are  the 
subject  of  reviews  are  those  targeted  for  TV  or  Hollywood, 
novelizations,  or  photonovels.  -  *  ^ 
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The  advertising  dollars  for  these  books  dictate  the  reviews.  The 
New  York  Times  (which  is  presently  being^ued  for  providing  free  ad 
space  to  its  own  subsidiaries)  is  as  much  3  TgqI  for  industry  profits  as 
Publishers  Weekly.  PW  has  never  carried  smalh press  reyiews  because 
it  is  solely  a  marketir>g  tool  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  literature. 
(Even  when  PW  took  the  issue  of  concentration  seriously  enough  to 
do  a  symposium  on  it,  the  word  literature  was  not  mentioned  once.  A 
few  words  were  said  about  the  publishing  of  first  fiction  and  nothing 
at  all  about  poetry.)  The  industry  would  have  the  reader  believe  that 
^  .  there  is  little  interest  in  fiction  and  pqetry;  and  truthfully,  volumes  of 

*    ^  creative  writing  could  not  be  expected  to  sell  as  well  as  the  annual 

diet  book  on  the  best  seller  list.-Serious  writing  can  never  be  a  mass  . 
'  (  • '         market  item,  to  be  sure,  but,to  deny  or  downplay  the  existing  rnarket 

•  •      .  by  declaring  that  the  novel  or  the  short  story  is  dead  as  an  artform,  as 

*  the  "literary"  media  often  did  in  the  1960's,  is  like  trying  to  prove 
^  that  a  rushed  meal  in  a  noisy  fastfood  restaurant  has  replaced  the 

leisurely  homecooked  supper.  So,  while  we  are  in  an  age  of 
excitement  about,language,  a  veritable  rebirth  of  the  written  and 
spoken  word,  we  are  in  a  literary  "dark  ages,"  where  the  general 
reading  public  does  not  share  the  excitement. 

Despite  publication  and  distribution  assistance  to  small  presses 
from  the  literature  program  of  the  NationahEndowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington  and  State  arts  agencies,  and  desmte  the  recent  efforts  of 
♦  several  university  presses  in  publishing  serious  fiction,  the  financial 

resources'  available  to  independent  presses  cannol  keep,  up  with  ^ 
"writers'  backlogs.  It  takes  up  to  10  years  for  a^writer  to  get  a  book 
^  ,  into  print.  A  classic  case  is  jerry  Bumpus'?Anaconda,^^  definitely  the  . 

sort  of  first  novel  that  would  have  been  published  commercially  in 
^  the  early  1950's,  unfortunately  written  after  the  big  mergers  began  to 

^  ,  make  themselves  felt  in  the  early  1 960' s— the  novel,  finally  published 

in  1967,  is  now  out  of  print. 

^      When  a  writer  does  not  get  a  book' out  to  its  atxjdience  within 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  after  it  is  written,  he  or  she  is  hurt, 

*  changed  as  a  writer.  But  in  the  context  of  all  of  literature,  and  of  the 

^    spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Nation,  the  effects  are  potentially  " 
disastrous.  To  paraphrase  author  jonathon  Baumbach,  it  is  a  real 
problem  for  the  life  of  the  country  when  the  imagination,  the  inner 
life,  is  suppressed.'^  The  question  of  the  survival  of  our  literature  is^ 
ultimately  tied  to  our  spiritual  survival.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
librarians,  who  are  indeed  "the  guardians  of  oucJUggiture,"  to 

"^educate  themselves  and*  the  general  reading  puBT^f  our  literature,  , 
and  indeed,  our  spirit,  is  to  survive^  Librarians  therefore  must: 

1)  mak6  the  acquisition  of  new  fiction  and  poetry  a  priority  in 
acquisition  budgets  and  cease  discriminating  ag*nst  sniall  presses; 

2)  subscribe  to  the  materials  mentioned  in  thrbiblipgrahhy' 
and  cited  in  tfie  footnotes  of  this  paper; 


•  sT^iaen  library  doors  to  local  fiction  writers,  poets,  non-fiction 

'  writers,  and  playwrights  by  sponsoring  readings  and  workshops  in 
ordef  to  help  develop  an  audience  for  serious  writing.  Such 
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■^/^^^  '    workshops  can  be  co-sponsored  by  local  and  State  arts  agencies  and 

^  .       the  National,  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency  in 

\  Washington,  D.C. 
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1 .  lf\temational  Directory  of  Literafy  hiagazines  and  Swall  Presses, 
Dustbooks,  P.O.  Box  100,  Pcyadise,  CA  95969'The  most 
comprehensive  reference  book  of  its  kind,  now  in  its  14th  year.  Timid 
librarians. have  not  stocked  thi&njnique -reference  tool  because  some 
of  the  2,000  presses  listed  are  politically  radical. 

2.  The  Small  Press  Rewew,  'edited  by  Ellen  Ferber,  same  publisher,  ^ 
short  reviews,  articles  of  interest.  Small  Press  Book  Club  a  regular 
feature.  Source  of  many  of  the  leads  for  this  article.  j 

\  3.  Tjie  Publish  It  Yourself  Handbook,  edited  by  Bill  Henderson.  The 

Pushcart  Press,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  1973.  Source  of  historical  background  \ 
/      in  this  article.  A  hi^ory  rather  than  a  manual.  Pushcart  is  ^Isb  the 
'  publisher  of^  annual  Best  From  the  Small- Presses,  an  excellent 
J  introduction  to  the  breaflth  and  scope  of  the  contemporary  scene. 

4.  Literary  Politics  in  Americ-a,  Richard  Kostelanetz,  Sheed,  Andrews, 
&  McMeel,  NYC,  1 978.  Paperback* reprint  of  the  famed  The  End  6f 
'  •  '         Intelligent  Writing,  a  careful  study  of  the  incestuous  New  York  \ 
publishing  and  reviewing  scene.  '  ,         -  * 
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5.  The  Passionate  Perils  of  Publishing,  Celeste  West  and  Valerie 
Wheat,  a  special  issue  of  Booklegger  Magazine,  555  29th  Street,  San. 
Francisco,  CA,  94132,  1979.  Special  articles  on  the  literary  industriai 
complex,  guides  for  publishers  and  authors,  the  feminist  press,  etc.  ' 

6.  Small  Press  Novels  &  NoveUas,  subtitled:  The  Only  Magazine 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  Longer  Fiction,  Molly.  Yes  Press,  ftD  3,  Box 

.  70B,  New  Berlin,  NY  1  341 1 .  A  unique  sainpling  of  longer  fiction  ^ 
from  the  sinall  presses. 

7.  Review  media:  / 

a)  ''The  American  Book  Review,  P.O.  B6x  188,  New  York,  NY^ 
10003.  Interested  in  the  best  books  being  published.  CoveVs  sm^ll 
press-,  university  press,  commercial  press.  Intelligent,  well-written 
reviews.  "  ^ 

b)  The  New  Boston  Review,  77  Sacramento  St.,  Socnerville, 
MA  02143.  Excellent  national  review. 

-   c)  Stony  Hills,  Box  715,  Newburyport,  MA  01950.  Good 
coverage  of  national  small  press  scene,  with  New£ngland  focus. 
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Although  I  am  an  official  delegate  at  this  Conference,  1  am  not 
.^ay  representing  any  organization  in  this  presentation,  although 
,  marry  national  organizations  represented  at  this  Conference  have 
supported  prompt  United  States  adherence  to  the  1976  Protocol  to 
the  Florence  Agreement.  I  am  appearing  as  an  individual  because  of 
long  involvement  with  the  original  Florence  Agreement  from  1954  to 
1966,  and  the  development  of  the  Protocol  to  the  Agreement  m  1975 
'and  ^976.  Among  other  things,  I  was  the  rapporteur  of  the 
international  conference.of  experts  in  Paris  in  March,  1976,  which  ^ 
formulated  and  recommended  the  text  which  was  approved  by  the 
UNESCO  GenerahConference  in  November,  1976. 

The  Original  Agreement:  The  Florence  /Agreement  (Agreement 
on  the  Importation  of  Education,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials) 
provides  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  through  thre  free 
flow  of  books,  publications,  and  educational,  scientific,' and  cultural  . 
materials.  The  Agreement  was  proppsed  by  UNESCO  in  1948  "to 
overcome'the  increasingly  formidable  economic  obstacles  to  thejiow 
•  of  ideas"  considered  Vital  h  intellectual  progress  and  international 
understanding  and,  consequently,  world  peace.  ' 

The  Agreement,  presently  contracted  to-  by  69  nations,  was  ^ 
opened  for  signature  in  1950  and  Vame  into  force  in  1952.  Signed  by 
.the  Department  of  State  in  1959,  the  Agreement  did  not  enter  into 
force  for  the  United  States  until  submissioaof  its  instrument  of         •  ^ ' 
ratification. on  November  2,  1966,  following  passage  of  the  requisite, 
implementing-legislation  the  previous  month  (Public  Law  89-651). 
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The  Agreement  provides  for,  under  specified  conditions,  the 
waiver  of  duties,. the  limitation  of  application  of  internal  taxes,  the 
granting  of  procedures  and  the  facilitation  of  customs  clearance  of 
the  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials  specified  in  the  five 
Annexes  to  the  Agreement.  Annex  A  covers  Books,  PubJications  and 
Documents;  Annex  B,  Works  of  Art  and  Collectors  Pieces  of  an 
educational,  scientific  and  cultural  character;  Annex  C,  Visual  and 
Auditory  Materials  of  an  educational,  scientific  and  cultiJral 
character;  Anhex  D,  Scientific  Instruments  or  Apparatus  for 
educational  o^pure  scientific  research;  and  Annex  E,  Articles  for  the 
Blind.  A  UNESCO  conference  in  1973  recommended  that  the  < 
Agreement  should  be  examined  for  its  "possible  extension"  to 
additional  categories  of  materials  in  view  of  technological  progress 
since  1950  and  the  desirability  of  further  exchanges  of  scientific, 
educational,  and  cultural  materials.  Authorized  by  a  1974 
conference,  UNESCO  circulated  an  initial  draft  Protocol  in  1975  and 
a  meeting  of  government  experts  developed  a  formal  draft  in  March, 
1976.  • 

Tte  /976  ProtQCol:  On  November  30,  1976,  the  General 
Conference  of  UNESCO,  meeting  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  approved  a 
Protocol  to  the  Florence  Agreement  of  1950  that  wifl,  when  it  comes 
into  effect,  eliminate  additional  import  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  the 
international  flow  of  scientific,  educational,  and  cultural  materials. 
The  Protocol  now  is  open  to  ratification  and  acceptance  by  countries* 
that  are  already  parties  to  the  basic  Florence  Agreement,  as  welhas 
by,economic  and  tariff  unions  (such  as  the  European  Economic 
Community).  At  present,  the  basjc  Agreement  is  in  effect  in  69 
countries.  The  Protocol  will  come  into  operation  as  between  the 
ratif/ing  states  six  months  after  the  deposit  of  the  fifth  instrument  of  * 
ratification  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  practice  of  recent  years  will  probably 
be  followed:  a  two-step  procedure^equiring  first  the  approval  of  the 
Protocol  by  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  and  then  passage  of  an^  * 
implementing  Act  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  making  the  required 
changes  in  U.S.  import  duties.  Since  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  Federal  departments  and^agencies  and  the  principal  U.S.^ 
organizations  of  producers  and  consumers  of  the  materials  affected 
by  the  Protocol  have  supported provisions,  there  woujdjpefn  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  approval  of  the  Congress  should  not  be  quickly 
obtained.       '  *    *  ^  , 

V 

Some  of  the  most^  important  provisions  of  the  Protocol,  from 
the  point^f  view  of  publishers,  producers  of  audiovisual  materials, 
-^.lib^&ries,-'and  edueatiQnal.iristitutions,^de^l  with  import  duties  on 
*audioyi|uarVnateri^ls^nd  miqroforms,  and  with  import  licenses  and 
exchange  restrictions.  \ 


*  ?       '       ^  *         Under  the  present  text  of  the  Agreement,  audiovjSual  n^aterials 

T  '        ^         .  '    ^  ,      \     ^  receive  less  favorable  treatmertt  than  books  and  othfer  publications, 

^     t .     ,  "  >        ^,which  are  relieved  of  import  duties  without  certification  of  their 

educational,  cultural,  or  sciegtific  character  and  without  respect  to 
'  •  ^  *  who  may  import  therfi..For  audiovisual  materials  and  microforms,  on 
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the  other  tiand,  under  the  present  text  of  the  Agreement,  the 
elimination  of  import  duties  is  required  only  if  these  materials  are  of 
an  ''educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  character;"  and  only  when 
imported  by  institutions  "approved  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  importing  country  .  . .  exclusively  for  exhibition  by  these 
organizations  or  by  other  public  or  private  educational  scientific  or 
cultural  institutians/'  Thus,  a  double  limitation  is  applied  to  the 
duty-free  importation  or  audiovisual  and  microform  publications. 

^   The  Protocol  contains  twQ  alternative  provisions  (Annex  C-1 
and  Annex  C-2)  with  respect  to  audiovisual  materials,  one  of  which 
must  be  accepted.  The  C-2  alternative  continues  the  double  limitation 
mentioned  above,  but  does  addJo  the  list  of  audiovisual  materials  in- 
the  present  text  a  number  of  additional  materials  that  were 
nonexistent  or  insignificant  when  the  original  agreement  vvas  drafted. 
The  other  alternative  on  audiovisual  materials  (C-1)  gives  all 
audiovisual  materials  the  same  duty-free  treatment  presently  accorded 
books,  lifting  the  present  double  limitation.  The  following  U.S. 
organizations  are  on  record  as  favoring  U.S.  adherence  to  the  C-1 
alternative:  the  Association  of  Media  Producers-,  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  the  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
the  Association  of  American  Publishers,  the  Association  for  + 
Educational  Communication  and  Technology,  and  the  American 
Library  Association.  -  t 

With  respect  to  microforms,  the  ProtocoThas  ^^'o  components. 
One  would  give  duty-free  treatment  to  mfcroforms  of  published 
materials,  such  as  books  ancj  periodicals,  without  requiring  they  be  of 
an  educational,  cultural,  or  scientific  character,  or  be  imported  by 
approved  institutions.  In  other  wor4v  microform  publications  are  to  , 
be  given  the  same  treatment  as  pVinte^i/publications.  The  second 
component  would  add  duty-free  trefStment  of  certain  other  materials, 
such  as  "microcards,  microfiche,  and. magnetic  or  perforated  tapes 
and  cards  required  in  computerized  information  and  documentation 
services"  under  the  heading  of  audiovisual  materials.  These 
additional  types  of  materials  would  thus  be  subject  to  treatment  either 
under  Annex  C-1  or  C-2. 

The  present  text  of  the  Agreement  contains  relatively  little  on 
import  licenses.and  exchangi  restrictions.  It^merely  requires  that 
import  licenses  and' foreign  exchange  be  made  available  for  the     "  • 
importation  of  government  official  documents.  United  Nations  and^ 
affiliated  agencies  official  documents,  publications  in  raised 
characters  for  the*blind,  other  articles  for  the  blind  imported  by 
approved  institutions,  travel  promotion  literature  and,  most  important, 
books  and  publications  consigned  to  public  libraries  Of  public 
educational,  research,  or  cultural  institutions. 

The  Protocol  contains  an  optjpnal  provision  (Part  II)  extending 
the  requirement  that* inriport  Ueefisfes  and  foreign  exchange  be 
provided  for.the  importati9n  of  the  following  additional  categories  of 
materials:  .1)  books  and  publications  consigned  to  an  expanded  list  of 
types  of  libraries;  2)  adopted  textbooks  iinported.by  higher  education 
institutions;  3)  books  in  foreign  languages;  and  .4/ audiovisual 
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materials  of  arr  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  nature  imported  by 
approved  institutions. 

The  United  States  does  not  require  import  licenses  or  impose 
limitations  on  the  securing  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  importation  of 
the  kinds  of  materials  coverfed'by  the  Florence  Agreement  and^the 
Protocol.  Therefore,  on  the  import  side,  there  would  be  no  change 
from  the  present  situation.  With  respect  to  exports,  however,  many 
other  countries  do  j'equire  import'^icenses  and  impose  restrictions  on 
obtaining  foreign  exchange.  Therefore,  the  adoption  of  this  proposal 
in  other  countries  that  have  such  limitations  would  be  beneficial  to 
U.S.  producers  of  books  and  audiovisual  materials,  since  the  United 
States  is  a  major  exporter  of  these  products. 

*    Another  optional  provision  of  the  Protocol — Annex  E — would 
for  th^  .first  time  provide  for  the  duty-free  flow  of  "articles  specially 
designed  for  the  education,  employment  and  social  advancement  of 
other  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons  .  .  .,"  provided 
that  equivalent  articles  are  not  being  manufactured  in  the  countries^of 
importation.  Presently  among  handicapped  persons,  only  the  blind 
benefit  from  the  original  Florence  Agreement. 

Attached  is  the  text  of  a  draft  resolution  placing  the  White 
Hous^^pnference  on  Library  and  information  Services  on  record  as 
supporting  early, congressional  ah\on  to  place'  the  provisions  of  the 
Protocol,  including  Annex  C-1,  into  force  in  this  country. 


ADDINDUM: 

Proposed  Resolution: 
Protocol  to  the  Florence  Agreement 
Approved  by  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  November  30,  1 976 

Whereas,  the  Florence  AgfC^ment  (Agreement  of  the 
Importation  of  Educational  Scientific,  ^nd  Cultural  Materials)  by 
eliminating  import  duties  on  books,  periodicals,  pHnted  music,  and 
other  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  rnaterials  in  the  United 
States  and  68  othof  adhering  countries  has  provided  great  benefits  to 
libraries  and  their  users,  as  well  as  to  educational  institutions  and  the 
general  public;  and 

^  Whereas,  a  1976  Protocol  (sgprplement)  to  the  Florence 
'  Agreement  which,  among  other  .Hnprovements,  extends  duty-free 
status  to  audiovisualand  microfomn  materials  without  limitation  in 
optional  Annex  C-1,  is  now  open  to  accessidn  by  the  United  States 
^  and  otTier  countries*  and 

** 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  Media  Producers,  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  the  Record  Industry  Association  of 
America,  the  Association  of  American  Publishers,  the  Authors  Guild, 
the  Association  for  Educational  Communication  and  Technology,  and 
the  American  Library  Association  have  vigorously  supported  United 
States  adherence  to  the  Protocol/including  optional  Annex  C-1; 
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Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  urges  the  Department  of  State  to 
submit  the  Florence  Agreement  Protocol  and  the  necessary 
implementing  legislation  to  the  United  States  Congress  for  approval  . 
early  in  1980;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Department  of  State  recommend 
that  the  United  States  adopt  the  more  liberal  Annex  C-1  of  the^ 
Protocol  relating  to  audiovisual  and  microform  materials;  and 

it  further  resolved,  that  the  Senate  be  respectfully  urged  to 
act  promptly  to  approve  the  Protocol  as  a,  treaty,  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  be  respectfully  urged  to  approve  the  implementing 
legislation. 

Robert  W.  Frase 


Testimony  Submitted  The  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 

by  Thomas  J.  Galvin  Services  takes  place  amid  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  and 

centrality  of  information  services  in  American  life.  The  level  of 
Jiteracy. required  and  the  sophistication  of  the  information  needed  to 
'  -    'function  effectively  in  today's  complex  society  are  increasing  steadily. 

«  •  The  delegates  to  this  Conference  have  the  opportunity  vto  help 

determine  the  place  of  libraries  in  an  information  society.  Our 
libraries,  many  of  which  are  now  in  serious  financial  peril,  are 
national  resources  that  America  niust  save  and  strengthen. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  continuing  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  library  and  information  services  available  to  aH 
Americans.  In  establishing  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
^  '  *  Information  Science,  Congress  recognized  that  responsibility  and  • 

 '  affirmed  in  Public  Law  91-345:     .  .  that  library  and  information 

services  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat^  are^essential  to  achieve  national  goals  and  to  utilize  most 
,  effectively  the  Nation's  educational  resources  and  that  the  Federal 

Government  will  cooperate  with  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  agencies  in  assurii?g  optimum  provision  of  such 
services." 

Most  recently.  President  Carter  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
October  31,  1979,  (Ho^  Document  96-214)  set  forth  a  broad' 
Government  program  toypur  industrial  innovation  in  America. 
-^...Among  the  President's  proposals  is  the  establishment  of  nonpi-ofit 
centers  to  help  provide  more  comprehensive  dissemination  of 
technical  i^iformation  that  can  be  Ufed  ^y  industry.  With  Federal 
•  •  assistance,  libraries  could  help  achieve  this  and  other  national  goals 

such  as  disseminating  inforniation  on  energy  conservation,  redlJcing 
'  .  '  ^adult  illiteracy,  providing  essential  societal  information  to  the 

•  .  .  disadvantaged,  -the  elderly,  the, handicapped,  and  assuring  a  quality 

education  for  the  young.         -  . 
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One  major  proposal  concerning  the  Federal  role  in  support  of 
libraries  is  before  this  Conference  as  S.  1 124,  the  National  Library 
/  Act.  This  study  bill  has  a  number  of  interesting,  significant,  and 

•  / '  important  aspects  that  merit  thoughtful  consideration  and  exploration. 

^         ^      It  suggests  the  creation  of  a  new  national  library  agency  as  the  locus' 
of  Federal  library  activity.  However,  events  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  ofS.  1 1 24  provide  a  new  and  timely  opportunity  for  a  • 
locus  of  responsibility,  and  d.emonstrate  how  difficult  it  is  to  create  a 
new  bureaucracy.  The  lengthy  and  sofrretimes  acrimonious  history  of 
^  the  legislation  creating  a  Department  of  Education  (Public  Law  96-88) 
demonstrates  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consolidate  widely 
scattere^i  programs  wi^h  their  own  supporters  in  Congress  and  their 
respective  constituencies  in  the  field. 

.The.  new  Department  of  Education,  which  is  just  now  getting 
organized,  offers  an  immediate  opportunity  for  a  strengthened 
administrative  unit  for  Federal  library  programs.  Some  of  the 
functions  envisioned  for  the  proposed  national  library  agency  could 
be  handled  very,  effectively  by  an  expanded  Office  of  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level  within  the  new  * 
department.  A  proposed  resolution  to  this  effect  is  attached  to  my 
statem*ent  for  consideration  by  the  delegates  to  this  Conference. 

ALA  recognizes  that  under  the  time  constraints  of  a  White 
^   •    *     House  Conference,' delegates  will  not  be  able  to  work  out  all  the 

detailed  issues /aised  by  S.  1124.  ALA  recommends  that  all  interested 
parties  be  called  upon  to  work  oUt  specificiprovisions  for 
'  implementing  legislation  after  the  Conference,  based  on  priorities  set 
and  directions  recorlfejiended  by  the  delegates.  Thq  Authorizations  for 
existrng  library  legislation  allow  time  for.thorough  consideratfon  of 
WHCLIS  recommendations  after  the  Conference.  For  instance,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  is  authorized  through  fiscal 
'   year  1982;  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (including 
^  %       school  library  assistance)  through  FY  1983;  the  Higher  Education  Act 
(including  aid  to  college  and  research  libraries  and  library  training 
and  demonstrations)  through  FY  1985  after  a  pending  reauthorization 
measure  is  enacted  next  year.  In  addition,  all  these  programs  are 
subject  to  an  automatic  one-year  extension. 

The  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
^  Science  has  already  demonstrated  leadership  in  bringing  together 

\  interested  constituencies  oh  important  issues,  as  evidenced  by  the 

\  Open  Forum  held  last  March  on  the  proposed  Nc^tional  Periodical 

'Center.  NCLIS  could  be  called  on  again  to  hold  an  open  forum  on 
implementation  issues  of  the  National  Library  Act  or  other  legislative  • 
pr<6posal^  recommended  by  WHCLIS  delegates. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rmportance  of  a  strong  expression  of 
support  by  WHCLIS  delegates  f6r  increased  funding  for  existing' 
library  program?  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  President's.  FY  1981 
budget,  now  being  developed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
•  Budget  foj:  transmittal  to  Congress  in  January,  is  expected  to  contain 
sharp  reductions  in  library  funding— this  in  the  year  of  the  White 
Hou?e  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Servires!  The  school 
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library  program' would  be  cut  in  half,  for  instance,  and  library  training 
and  demonstrations  Would  be  zero  funded. 

New  legislative  initiatives  should  be  anticipated  by  increasing 
the  funding  for  existing  programs,  so  that  there  will  be  money  in  the 
bank,  so  to  speak,  to  transfer  to  new  programs  which  may  be 
^  recommended  at  this  Conference.  Even  if  enacted  into  law,  Congj^ss 

%  /  would  be  reluctant  to  fund  a  new  programlf  the  level  of  funding 

required  were  too  great  a  jump  over  current  levels  of  Federal  support. 

"       .   '  A  proposed  resolution  on^funding  of  Federal  library  programs 

is  attached  to  my  statement,  along  with  several  others  suggested 
because  current  Federal  legislative  development'ynake  them  timely 
^*  and  appropriate.  We  hope  that  all  of  these  draft  resolutions  can  be 

a  considered  by  the  delegates  to  this  White  House  Conference. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

ADDENDUM: 


^  Observations  on  S.  11 24,  National  Library  Act 

Br/ef  Sumniary  of  S.  ?  /24;  The  National  Library  Act,  a 
legislative  proposal  initiated  by  the  National  Citizens  Emergency 
Committee  to  Save  Our  Public  Libraries,  headed  by  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  Jr.,  was  introduced  last  May  as  a  study  bill  for  WHCLIS 
discussion  by  Sectors  Jacob  Javits  (R-NY)  and  Edward  Kennedy 
(D-MA).  S.  1  l24^ould  replace  the  Library  Servir  ,s  and  Construction 
Act  with  an  expanded  program  of  aid  to  public  libraries  administered 
by  a  new  National  Library  Agency,  with  a  presidentially-appointed 
director  and  board.  The  bill  would  provide  for  directimanGial 
assistance  to  public  libraries  for  operating  expenses/bn  a  rr/atching,  20 
percent  Federal,  50  percent  State,  30  percent  local(basis^n 
additional  titles  it  would  continue  public  librarycdsis^^ 
assistance,  establish  grants  for  services  to  speeiSTco^stituencies,  assist 
.  interlibrary  cooperation  including  development  and  'maintenance  of 

library  and  information  networks,  and  fund  special  training  programs 
for  library  personnel. 

,    .  '  Summary  oMM  Observaf/ons:  The  American  Library 

Association  applauds  this  legislative  initiative  and  generally  supports 
'  '  many  of  the  concepts  embodied  in  S.  1 124.  However,  ALA  suggests 

an  alternative  to  creation  of  a  new^  National  Library  Agency— and  that 
^  is  a  strengthened  Office  of  Libraries  andf  Learning  Resources  within 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Education.  ALA  also  recognizes  that 
the  many  detailed  questions  raised  by  S.  1 124  cannot  be  wgrked  out 
to  everyone's  satisfaction,  given  the  limited  time  in  a  White  House 
Conference  forum. -Based  on  priorities  and  directions  recommended 
by  delegates,  all  interested  parties  can  be  called  upon  to  work  out 
specific  provision^'of  implementing  legislation  after  the  Conference. 

The  National  Library  Agency— an  Alterrtative:  The  National 
'       .Lil*9fy  Agency  would  be  given  authority4o  administer  a  number  of 
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library-related  functions  now  housed  in  a  variety  of  existing  agencies 
(including  Library  of  Congress,  National  Library  of  Medicine; 
National  Agricultural  Library,  Government  Printing  Office, 
International  Communications  Agency,  National  Endowment  forthe 
Humahities,  efndjslatiopal  Center  fo;  Education  Statistics),  The  history 
of  the  legislation  creating  a  Department  of  Education  demonstrates 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consolidate  widely  scattered  programs 
with  their  own  supporters  in  Congress  and  their  own  constituencies 
in  the  field.  » 


However,  the  Department  of  Education  also  offers  an 
opportunity  fbr  a  strengthened  administrative  unit  for  Federal  library 
programs.  Some  of  the  functions  envisioned  for  the  proposed 
National  Library  Agency  could  be  handled  very  effectively  by  ah 
expanded  Offifce  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  under  an 
Assistant  Secretary  within  the' new  department.  A  change  from 
proppsing  a  controversial  new  bureaucracy  to  this  more  realistic 
alternative  would  increase  the  chances  for  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Details  of  S.  1124  W/7/  Require  Further  Scrutiny:  In  order  to 
makejthe  most  productive  use  of  scarce  WHCLIS  time,  delegates  will 
have  to  concentrate  in  discussions  and  resolutions  on  the  principles, 
father  than  the  det^iils  of  the  study  bill.  Based  on  priorities  set  and 
directions  recommended  by  WHCLIS  delegates,  interested  parties  can 
be  called*  upon  to  .work  out  specific  provisions  of  implementing 
legislation  after  the  Conference.  The  existing  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  authorized  through  Fiscal  Year  1982,  with  an 
automatic  one-year  extension.  Thus,  there  is  time  to  give  the  details 
the  careful  and  thorough  scfutiny  t\\ey  deserve  by  all  interested, 
con'stituencies  after  the  Conference. 


Questions  Raised  by  S.  1124:  The  study  bill  has  been 
"studied"  by  several  groups  within  the  library  community;  numerous 
questions  have  b^en  raised  apd  should  be  discussed.  Some  issues  will 
undoubtedly  be  aired  at  the  White  House  Conference;  others  can  be 
hammered  out  at  a  later  open  forum  of  intereste^tcohstituencies. 
Among  the  questions  raised  are  the  following:'    *       '  ^ 

'  •  ,  * 

1)  The  concept  of  Federal  incentives  for  increased  State 
support  of  public  library  services  is/  a  good  one,  but  qu^stiorrs  haVe 

come  up  about  the  specific  20/50/30  Federal/State/local  funding 
formula  proposed  in  S.  1124.  The  State  share  would  increase  to  50^ 
percent  over  five  years.  Would  this  provision  have  the  Support  of  the 
Nation's  governors?  of  State  legislators?  ^     '  ^ 

2)  Under  the  existing  library  Services  and  .Construction  Act,  ' 
the  Federal  share  ranges  from'  33  to  66  percent.  Under  the  National  ^" 
Library  Act,  it  would  decrease  from  30  to  20  percent  over  five  years!"" 
Are  the  States  willing  to  make  such  a  change? 

3)  States  which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  50  percent, 
of  the  funding  wouldrlose  the  entire  Federal  contribution  except  for  a 
small  basic  allotment;  How;  many  States  might  be  in  this  situation? 
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4)  Are  funds  to  be  distributed  by  the  State  library  Wncy  to 
individual  libraries  on  a  per  capita  basis,  as  promotional  materials 
indicate?br  according  to  priorities  in' the  State  plan,  as  the  bill  itself 
seems  to  indicate? 

5)  States  and  localities  vary  tremendously  in  terms  of  needs 
and  ability  to  support  libraries.  Is  imposition  of  a  national  per-capita 
-standard's  required  by  the  bill  realistic  at  this  time? 

6)  Viow  does.the  additional  authority  given  State  library 
^agencies  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  cooperative  library 
networks  impact  on  interstate,  regional,  and  other  existing  network 
configurations?'  ^  ^ 

7)  Increasing  the, number  of  titles  in  Federal  public  library 
assistance  legislationjncreases  the  range  of  services^aided  and 
enhances  the  pgtentiaTfor  funding.  But  it  also  increases  the  chances 
that  the  Administration  or  Congress  may  recommend  funding  for  one 
or  more  titles  but  not  for  all,  depending  on  current  priorities  and 
budgetary  pressures.  What  are  the  tradeoffs  here? 

The  following  resolutions  are  recommended  to  the  delegate;^ 
because  legislation  recently  passed  or  pending,  or  recent  legislative 
history,  makes  them  timely  and  appropriate.  Na  jittemQt  is  made  to 
establish  WHCLIS  priorities,  but  only  to  identify  issues  relating  to 
current  federal  legislation  oh  which  a  strong  WHCLIS  statement 
would  have  a  defn^te  impact.  »  ^  ^ 
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Proposed  Resolution 
on  Librarieslwithin  the  Department  of  Education 

Whereas,  American  libraries  have  long  served  as  an 
indispensable  element  in  both  formal  and  lifelong  education,  and  the 
^  importance  of  li^aries  in  the  educationaUprocess  has  long  been 
*  ^  recognized  b^;^tmFederal  Government;  and 

'  I  Whereasj  librar*^  are  a  cross-cutting  function  providing 

^     J  support  for  aftslfivek  and  foims  of  education,  and  have  elements  in 

common  with  oiR^ cross-cuttyig  functions  such  as  education  .  ^ 

"    ^     technology,  telecommunications  demonstrations,  education 
information  centers,  and  literacy  activitres;  and 

.  .     >        '         Whereas,  the  newly-created  Cabmet-levehDepartment  of  ' . 

Education  provides  an  opportunity  for  retmnktngimd  restructuring 
cross-cutting  functions  such' as  libraries;  . 
,         t  <  ^ 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  WHCLIS  delegates  support  thfe 
expansion  of  the  Office  of  LlibTaries  and  Learning  Resources  under  the 
direction  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  within  the  new  Department  of 
Education,  and  call  upon^Congress  and  the  Administration, to  take 
'  '  ,    ^  favorable  action  in  support  of  this  resolutiqn. 

* 

Rationale:  Support  of  this  resolution  by  WHCLIS  delegates  is 
needed  and  could  not  be  more  timely.  A  transition  team  isvalready  at 

*'     '  • 
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work  on  the  internal.t)rgani2ation  of  the  new  department,  and  • 
•.confirmation  hearings  for; the  S'ecretary-desipnate,  California  judge* 
Shirley  Hufstedler;  have  bepn  scheduled  for  November'20  by  the 
Senate  Labor'and  Human  Resources  Committee.  V 

The  new  "department,  signed  into  law  by^President  Carter  bn 
October  .17  (P.L:";96-88),  transfers  and  consolidates  some  f70  Federal 
'   education  progr^s.\As  finally  approved  by  Congress,  the  new 

Secretary  is.given  the  pov^er^to  consolidate;  alter,  discontinue;  or  . 
,  reallocate  the  functions  of  a  number  of  statutory,  entities,  induding 
*the  Offic.e  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources,  after  giving  90  days 
'notice  to  House  and  Senate  authorizing  comrfiittees.  ^ 

The  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources,  although 
^.  mandated  by  thel Education  Amendijients  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380),  has 
'   had  an  up-and-down^tiistory  of  reorga^nization  and  low^priority  status 
'  within  the^pepartrTient  of  Heahh,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  status 
,   of  the  library  Dn it  wUhin  |He  new  Department  of  Education  is  still 
very  much  up  rn'the'air/, 

the'Amerc^qi  Library  Association,  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
.ALy^XIouncil  in  jari^ti^,  1979,  .supported  the  creation  of  a  separate  . 
de|)artment  and  recomn^endedf  that  the  library  unij;  be  elevated  in 
status  and  combined  wit^^^cation  techncflogy  and  nontraditiorlal 
-^learning.  The  National  Comrmssion  on  Libraries  and 'Information  ' 
Science  has  also  recommended  that  the  library  unit  be  placed  at  the 
level  of  Assistant  Secretaf^  within  the  new  Department  of  Education.' 


ProposedResolutian 
dn  a  National  Pe)'iodical  Center 


,     lereas^  th0\afibnafL.we]fare  is  inextricably  linked  with  r^ady 
acee^^tp  inforrhaji^jn  periodica^  which  have  become  the  single 
•m'(jst  dominant  r?^ium' fQr,Comrhunicating  research  resoJts;  and 

\    Whereas;  e;<istinganterlibrary  Loan  meehanisms  for 'the 
disseminatiq[n'^.,f)er1oclic%tvinform^      are'inadeqaate  and 
increasirlfely  ui^e  td^ meet  J^he' demand  placed  on  them;  and 

^  Whereas,  the43ybf<c  welfare  can  best  be  served  when  the 
profit  and  notrfbr-^fif  ^sect(?rs  act  in  partnership  in  the  dissemination 
of  inforrhation^    ^  ■  -     ,1  J  ^  . 


resgDiygd,  ihat  WHCLjS  delegates  support  the 
iofnal  Penodical  Center  and  call  upon  Congfess 
*  fo  takmavorable  action  in  support  of  this 


Therefore 
establishment 
and  the  Admini 
resolution. 

Rationale:  The  House  passed,  on  November  7,  an  extension  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  H.R.  5T92,  which  included  as  part  D  of 
title  II  a  National  Periodical  Center/The  Senate  has  comoleted 
hearings  on  HEA  extension,  including  the  NPC  proposal,  but  bas  not 
yet  develop&d  its  QVAri  bill.  . 
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Organizations  which  have  endorsed  the  NPC  concept  include 
the  following:  American  Library  Association,  Association  of  Research  •  . 
Libraries;  Association  of  American  Universities,  Medical  Library  ^ 
'   ,  Association,  Special  Libraries  Association,  National  Commission  on 

Libraries  and  Information  Science,  Chief  Officers  of  State  Library 
Agencies,  Center  foK  Reseat-ch  Libraries,  and  Universal  Serials, and 
Book  Exchange,  Inc.  Endorsement  by  WHCLIS  delegatesAvould  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  Senate  that  library  users  would  benefit  from  a 
^  National  Periodical  Center. 

•   .         '  ,         .The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  establish  an  independent  ^ 

*  non-profit  corporation  yidiich  would  serve  as  a  national  lending 
-resource  by  providing  imprpved  access  to  periodical  literature.  The 
corporation  would  have  a  1 5-member  board  of  directors  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  representation  from  the  governrnent,  academic, 
and  research  communities,  libraries,  publishers,  the  information 
community,  authors,  and  the  public. 

•  The  NPC  would  be  authorized  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  make 
available  periodicals  and  journals  through  its  oWn  dedicated 
collection  and  by  cooperation  with  local.  State,  and  regional  library 
•  systems,  national  libraries,  private  commercial  suppliers,  5hd  o^her 

periodical  service  agenrcies.  Necessary  copyright  fees  would  b"paid. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $15  million  each  year 
/. .  through  Fiscal  Year  1985.  It  could  be  funded  only/if  parts  A',     and  C 

<2u  *  '     ,       -       _  of  HEA  title  II  were  funded  at  no  lower  than  the  FY  1 979  levels. 

These  levels  are  $9,975  million  for  ll-A  college  library  resources,  $3 
milhon  fdr  ll-B  library  training  and  demonstrations,  and  $6  million  for 
the  ll-C  research  library  program. 

•    ^  '  Proposed  Res6lution  '  ^  C 

on  Preferential  Telecommunications  Rates  ^ 

Whereas,  in  a  democratic^society  an  infprmed  citizenry  is 
basic  to  the  national  interest;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  libraries  collectively  are  a  major  disseminator  of 
occupational,  educational,  and  recreational  information  to  the 
American  people;  and 

Whereas,  today's  ^libraries  are  no  longer  just  repositories  for 
books  but  sources  of  information^ith  emphasis  on  access  and  • 
communication;  and 

Whereas,  the  enormous  proliferation  and  fragmentation  of 

'  ~  knowledge,  the'increasing  sophistication  of  information  necessary  to* 

function  in'today's  complex  society,  and  the  explosive  development 
of  inforrfetfon  and  communication  technologies  to  meet  these^ 
demands,  all  make  use  of  telecommunications  technologies  by 
libraries  essential;  and 


s 


Whereas,  ample  precedent  exists  in^public  laws  and  regulatory 
policy  for  giving^special  recognition  to  nonprofit  libraries  and  \ 
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educational  institutions  as  they  carry  out  their  responsibilities  to  the  ' 
public, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  WHCLIS  delegates  call  upon 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  establish  by  statute  the  ability  for 
common  carriers  to  provide  preferential  rates  for  nonprofit  Jibraries 
and  educational  institutions  in  their  uses  of  telecommunications 
channels  of  ^11  types  for  interinstitutjonal  transmissions  and  f6r  the 
distribution  of  information  to  the  public. 

Rationale:  In  keeping  with  our  national  goal  to  conserve 
energy,  it  is  doubly  important  that  libraries  provide  information  to  the 
public  in  the  r^ost  efficient  ways  possible.  Through  the  use  of 
telecommunications,  libraries  might  reach  people  in  their  homes  and 
at  their  places  of  wprk  as  an  alternative  to  requiring  citizens  to  travel 
long  distances  to  libraries^.  The- emphasis  should  be  on  moving 
information  to  people  rather  than  moving  people  to  information, 
especially  to  reach  the  homebound,  handicapped,  and  elderly,  as 
well  as  citizens  in  remote  rural  areas. 


Today's  libraries  are  interactive  sources  of  information  which' 
rely  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  new  technologies  as  means  to 
library  access  and  for  information  dissemination.  The  explosive 
development  of. information  and  communication  technologies, 
including  cable  television,  mini-  and  microcomputers,  video  cassette 
technology,  video  discs,  and  satellite^ommunication  will 
increasingly  make  possible  theretofore  unexplored  possibilities  for 
access  to  information  by  the  public.  Automated  library  networks  that 
supply  cataloging,  ordering,  and  other  kinds  pf  bibliographic 
information  to  libraries  via  on-line  computer  facilities  are  already 
operating  in  many  areas  of.the  country.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  lilpraries  be  assured  of  the  ready  availability  of  reliable  and 
affordable  communications  channels. 

There  is  clear  precedent  in  the  statutes  and  regulations  for 
special  recognition  for  libraries  and  educational  institutions  in  several 
closely  related  areas.  Som^examples  follow: 

Public  Broadcasting:  The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
states  that  AT&T,  in  providing  the  interconnection  for  public 
broadcasting,  could  do  so  under  preferentrarfates. 

Communications  Satellite  Facilities:  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  Second  Report  and  Opder  on  Docket 
16495,  June  16,  1972,  in  the  matter  of  the  "Establishment  of 
Domestic  Communications  Satellite  Facilities  by  Nongovernmental 
Entities,"  paragraph  E,  page  10,  entitled  Terms  of  Access,  by  Public 
Broadcasting  and  Other  Educationallnterests,  provides:     . .  we 
.recognize  that  there  is  a  well-established  national  policy, 
incorporated  in  legislation,  which  encourages  and  makes  it  lawful  for 
common  carriers  to  provide  free  or  reduced  rate  interconnection 
services  to  public  broadcasting  and  other  educational  interest.  These 
statutes  make  it  possible  for  the  Copimission  to  prescribe  preferential 
rateS'for  educational  entities  covered  b>^such  legislation,  as  well  as 
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for  carriers  to  file  tariffs  offering  free  oc  reduced  rates  to  such  entities 
on  their  own  initiative." 

Networks  for  Knowledge:  In  a  previous^extension  (PI.  90-575) 
6f  the  Higher  Education  Act,  title  VIIJ,,,Networks  for  Knowledge, 
encouraged  colleges  and  universities  and  their  libraries  to  share  to  an 
Optimal. extent,  through  cooperative  arrangements,  their  technical  and 
other  educational  and  administrative  facilities  and  resources.  Grants 
were  authorized  for  sharing  through  a  variety  of  telecommunications 
'technologies,  including  rapid  trafjsmission'of  library  materials,  % 
closed-circuit  television,  and  electronic  computer  networks.  Section 
803,  "Authority  for  Free  or  Reduced  Rate  CommOnications 
Interconnection  S6rvice<'  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  m  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  or 
^  rn  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  United 
.  States  communications  common  carriers  from  rendering,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Federal  Communi.cations 
Commission  may  prescribe,  free  or  reduced  rate  communicatioris 
interconnection  services  for  interconnection  systems  within  th% 
purview  of  this  title,  whether ^r  not  included,  in  a  project  for  which  a 
grant  is  made  under  this  title."        .    ^         •  ) 

Although  title  VIII  has  expired  for  lack  oMunding,^the  need  for 
such  authority  still  remains  and  the  rationale  is  still  valid. 

Postal  Rates:  The  legislative  history  of  the  Act  creating  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  subsequent  regrganizational  criteria  authorize  and 
urge  the  Postal  Rate  and  Service  Commission  to  establish  postal  rates 
*  that  reflect  the  educational  and  cultural  value  of  books  and  materials 
V  'and  to  establish,  preferential  library  rates,  even  if  such  rates  involve 

\  •  subsidization  of  service.  Acoordingfy,  Congress  provides  preferential 

^ postal  rates  for  libraries  and  ed^ucational  institutions. 

Copyright  Fair  Use  Privileges:  In  the  1 976  Copyright  Law , 
(P.L.  94-553),  Congress  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
'    .   nonprofit  artd  the  commercial  sectors  in  dealing  with  the  uses  of 
copyrighted  materials.  The  law  contains  certain  safeguards  for 
librarians,  teachers,  and  researchers  in^Vieir  uses  of  materials. 

.  Surplus  Property:  The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  (P.C.  87,-786  as  amended)'  in  section  203(j)(3)  permits 
^  [  libraries,  like  other  educational  institutions,  to  receive  both  real  and 

^  personal  surplus  property.  -  ' 

Most  recently,  President^rter  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  ^ 
October 31  (H.  Doc.  96-214)  set/orth  a  broad  Government  program 
'    to  spur  industrial  innovation  in  America.  Among  the  President's 
prQposals  is  the  establishment  of  nonprofit  centers  to  help  provide 
more  comprehensive  dissemination  of  technical  information  that  can 
be  used  by  industry.  Libraries  could  serve  as  such  nonprofit  centers 
but  to  function  adequately  in  this  role,  they  would  need  the  use  of 
telecommunications  channels  at  reduced  rates. 

\ 

< 
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Proposed  Resolution 
on  Postal  Reform  Legislation 


^       Whereas,  libraries  are  dependent  on  the  U.S.  mails  for  receipt 
of  materials  from  publishers  and  distributors,  for  interlibrary  loans, 
and  for  direct  library  service  to  geographically  isolated  or.  \ 
homebound  patrons;  and  '  -  ' 

Whereas,  .current  law  (P.L.  94-421)  requires  that  the* 
"educational,  cultural,  scientific,  and  informational  value  to  the 
recipient  of  mail  matter"  be  taken  into  consjderatioTi  in  setting  postal 
rates;  and 

«  " 

Whereas,  the  tflouse  of  Representatives  recently  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  margiaa  bill'(fH.R.  79)  which  would  increase  the 
public  servtee.  subsidy  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Secvice,  extend  the  phased 
/^te  increases  for  fourth-class  book  and  library  rates  over  a  longer 
'  period  of  time,  and  ma^^e  further  improvements  to  the  library  rate 
-•including  extending  it  to  books  sent  from  libraries  and  ^ucational 
institutions  as  well  as  to  them; 

J- 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  WHCLIS  delegates  respectfully 
urge  that  the  U.S.  Senate  pass  legislation  during  the  96th  Congress 
similar  to  H.R.  79,  the  Postal  Service  Act  of  1979 

-  Rationale :.Jhe  House  has  twice  passed  needed  postal  reform 
legislation.  Last  year  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
tepojled  a  sirpilar  measure,  but  rt  did  not  reach  the  Senafe  floor. 
Senator  JohrT  Clenn's^Subcbmmiftee  on  Energy,  Naclea'r  Proliferation, 
and  Federal  Services,  which  handles  postal  legislation,  has  taken  no  ' 
action  yet  this  y^r.  Meanwhile;  the  public  service  appropriation  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  declined  this  Fiscal  Year  by  $92  million;.the 
libratA'  rate  increased  an  a^f^er^ge  of  22  percent  in  July  of  this  year 
9nd  the  book/ate,  24  percent.  . 


if  finally\y3roved  by  Congress,  H.R.  79  would  correct  a  - 
misinterpretation  of  present  law  and  allow  libraries  fo  return  books  to 
publishers  and  distributors  at  the  library  rate.  It  is  ironic  that  libraries, 
for  whom  the  library  rate  Was  inteoded,  must  us&  the  higher  book 
.  rate  to  return  such  materials.  H.R.  79  would  also  make  clear  that  all 
■  libraries,  and  not  just  puljjic  libraries,  are  eligible  for  "the  library  rate. 
Finally,  it  would  enable  libraries  and  eduqational  institutions  lb  send 
and  receive  additional  materials,  including  book  catalogs,  teaching 
aids,  and  science  kits,  under  the  library  rate. 

/    Over  30  organizations  are  on  record  in  support'of  postal 
•  reform  legislation  such  as  H.R.-79.  The  list  includes:  American 
Library  Association,  Association  of  American  Publishers,  National 
Education  Association,  Classroom  Publishers  Association,  Magazine 
Publishers  Association,  American  Booksellers  Association,  and  several 
postal-workers  unions  and  postmasters  and  postal  superviaors 
associations.  .  ,  •  ' 

Libraries  in  major  niebopolitan  areas  are  often  well  served  by 
delivery  services  of  large  boo|^  distributors  or  United  Parcel  Service,' 
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but  libraries  in  more  sparsely  populated  areas  are  totally  dependent 
on  USPS.^In  addition,  the  increasing  price  and  dwindling  supply  of 
gasoline  has  caused  some  library  systems  to  cut  back  bookmobile 
service  and  increase  use  of  books-by-m.ail  to  isolated  or  homebound 
users.  » 


Proposed  Resolution 
on  Literary,  Musical,  and  Artistic  Donations  to  Libraries 

Whereas,  prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969XP.L.^^M72), 
an  author  or  artist  who  donated  his  or  her  literary,  musical-,  or  artistic 
compositions  or  papers  to  a  library  or  museum  could  take  a  tax 
.deduction  equal  tdthe  fair  market  value  of  the  items  at  the  time  of 
the  contribution;  and 

Whereas,  since  1969  such  deductions  have  been  limited  to  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used  to  produce  tife  compositions,  and 
donations  to  libraries  have  beeii  severely  reduced;  and. 

Whereas,  an  entire  generation  of  literary  papers  may  be  lost  to 
.future  scholars  through  lack  of  an  incentive  to  donate  them  to 
libraries;  and 


Whereas,  restoration  of  a  tax  incentive  would  ciontribute  to  the 
'  equitable  tax  treatment  of'authors  and  artists,  and  would  increase 

pubtic  access  to  andjpreservatioR  of  the  Nation's  literary  and  artistic 
lega^^y;  * 

Therefore  belt  resolved,- that  the  U.S.  Congress  enact 
-  legislation  restoring  a  tax  incentive  for  authors  and  artists  to  donate 
their  creative  works  to'libraries  and  museums. 

Rationale:  Bills  are  pending  in  both  the'House  and  th^  Senate 
which  would  restore  a  tax  incentive.  These  meas^ures  are  supported 
by  the  American  Library  Association;  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  EndQwmept  for  the 
'  Humanities,  and  the  ^ouncil  of  Creative  Artists,  Libr^ti4€<  and  "  ^ 
Museums  (composed  of  18  affiliated  organizations).  However,  small 
4ax  bills  such  as  these  (H.R.  2498;  S.  1 078)*  tend  to  get  stuck  in  the  • 
process  unJess  widespread  support  can'be  demonstrated.  V\^j|CLIS 
endorsement  would  indicate  interest  by  library  users^and  lay  citizens. 
.  *  "  r  ^     ^  .  ,  ^ 

'       '  Specific  instanoafc  of  manuscript  collection  losses  directly^ 

attributable  to  lack  of  tax  deductions  h^ve  6een  cited  by  many 
^  •  libraries.  Those  specializing  in  contemporary,  liteiiarure,  art,  and  music 

have  experienced  a  definite  declTne.^in'c^'19'69.  However,  the 
number  of^authors,^  artists,  ar!d.^cQmposers  who  may  have  come 
forward  With'-ijianuscript  danifions  had  the  Tax  Reform  Att.not  been 
in  effect  will  never  be  fully 'l<nown.  .  -   .  ^  1 

^        '  Some'  authors  are^selling  th^r  manuscripts  to  the  highest 

bidder.  This  means  Sfn  author's  manuscripts  may  be  split  up>  may  no 
.  .         longer  be  available  in  the 'State  or  region  where  they  were  produced, 
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rnay  ev6n  be  sold  but  of  the  tountry,  and  may  be  Jnaccessibfe  to 
researchers  because^of  owners'  restrictions. 

With  tighter  budgets,  libraries  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  for  n^anuscripts  offered  for  sale.  Some  authors  have  placed 
collections  '-on  deposit"  in  libraries,  hoping  for  a  change  if^the  tax 
laws.  Such  deposit  collections  are  of  limited  benefit  to  scholars, 
because  libr'aries  are  reluctant  to  spend^ime  and  money' organizing 
collectiorrs  which  may  later  be  withdrawn,  ^ 

*  * 

Proposed  Resolution 
on  Revision  of  Title  44,  Public  Printing  and  Documents  ^ 

-  i  '     ^  « 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  collects,  compiles,  and 
produced  information  on  every  subject  which  pertains  to  life  in  our 
society;  and  '  ji 

Whereas,  fr^ access  to  government  information  is  crucial  to 
informed  public  decisionmaking  in  a  democratic  society;  and 

Whereas,  libraries,,  including  depository  libraries,  play  a  ^ 
significant  role  in  making  this  information  available  to  the  public; 
and    ^  -  *  •  .  .   •  ^  .  •        •  • 

Whereas,  the  U^.  Congress  is  presently  engagec|  in  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  US.  Code,  Title  44/ "Public  Printing 
and  Documents,"  with  the  statecf  purpose  of  providing  for  improved 
adrhinistration  of  public  printing  services  and  distribution  Qf  public^ 
documents; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  WHCLIS  delegates  call  upon 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  enact  legislation  requirif)g:  ' 

^     1)  a  system  of  free,  equal,  effective,  and  efficient  distrjbution 
to  depository  libraries  whi^:h  permits  fqjj^  and  free'access  to 
government  publications  in  all  formats  including  print,  microform, 
,  on-line  data  fifes,  audio  and  visual  presentations,  or  oth^er  means  of 
infdfmatiori.transfer;  *    \    ,  .  -    '^'^  - 

2)  the  periodic  publication  of  a  comprehen^ivejistirig  and 
desi:ription  of  alT government  publications  produced;  .  • 

3)  .  the  continuation  of  the  present  system  of  in-depth  'regiogal  > 
depository  collections  and  support  services;  ^nd. local  selective 
depository  libra/ies  through  which  government  information  can  be 

^  -cnade  avaifable  to]the  public;    » , 

4)  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  current  and 
Vetrospective  collection  of  governr^ent-pfoduced  publications  to  serve ' 
depository  libraries  apd  the  public  nationwicfe  as  a  source  for 
reference  and  referral-service, Jnter*libraryJoan,^photoduplication,  and 

^  telefacsimile  err  other  transmission  systems;^  and  .  '  ^ 
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5)  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  centralized  or 
coordinated  sales  program  to  offer  basic  Federal  documents  on  a  ^ 
subsidized, basis,  and  all  other  Federal  Covemment  publications  in 
whatever  format,  for  sale  on  a  cost  recovery  basis  so  that  non-profit 
libraries  are  able  to  continue  acqii^ng  them  for  use  by  the  public.  • 

^  Rationale:  Congress  is  now  in  the  process  of  revising  Title  44 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  "Public  Printing  and  Documents."  Title  44  is  the 
U.S.  Code  section  dealing  most  broadly  with  such  library/citizen- 
oriented  policies^s  the  printing,  listing,  pricing,  and  distribution  of 
government  publications.  Each  resolve  clause  above  addresses  a 
particular  issue  onset  of  issues  involved  injhe  pending  revision  of 
Title  44.  / 

Resolve  clause        focuses  op  the  m'aterials  available  under 
the  depository  library  program,  a  paij  of  Title  44.  Many  products  that 
were  once  produced  in  tr'aditional  book  format  and  distributed  to 
depository  libraries  are  now  on  microfiche  or  computer'tape.  As  new 
fechnology  changes  the  format  in  which  government  (Jublications  or 
information  products  are  produced,  it  is  essential  that  the  public 
continue  to  have  access  to  them  through  local  libraries. 

Clause  "2)"  focuses  on  what  is  perhaps  a  root  cause  of  the 
problems  of  publiir  access  to  government  publications,  the  lack  of 
any  comprehensive  listing.  Government  studies  have  demonstrated 
the  failure  of  many  agencies  to  keep  track  of  their  own  publishing 
activities,  tt  is  difficult  for  libraries  to  meet  public  needs  when  no 
authoritative  listing  of  what  evsls  is  published.  -  , 

The  successes  of  the  present  dep'ository  library  program  are 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  pending  legislation,  but  the  existence  of 
regional  depository  in-depth  collections  and  support  services  is  not 
explicitly  retained.  Resolve  clause  "3)"  supports  the  local/regional 
service  structure,  while  clause  "4)"  supports^he  congressional  intent 
to  establi'sh  one  national  center  as  a  backup  for  the  entire  system. 
The  revision  legislation  should  stipulate  that  an  intermediate  service 
.  level  between  local  libraries  and  the  national  'center  should  be. 
retained:  At  present  there  is  no  source  to  which  .the  public  or  the 
Nation's  libraries  niay  turn  for  all  government  publications. 

» 

Resolve  clause  "5)"  calls  for  a  salerprogram  much  like  that 
which  exists  under  current  law.  The  pricing  structur'e  is  quickly 
raising  costs  above  the  means  of  individffals  and  small  libraries, 
•  Because  information  generated  during  the  course  of  government 
business  is  not  a  consumable  commodity,  making  its  existence 
known  and  available  reaps  the  greatest  benefit  from. the  tax  dollars 
spent  on  its  generation.  Freely  accessible  government  information 
.increases  accour^ability,  while  also  raising  the  consciousness  of  the 
public  in  topics  ranging  from'the  arts  to  zoology.  That  public  is  as 
diverse  as  are  the  delegates  to  the  first  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services. 
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^  Proposed  Resolution 

on  Pricing  of  Basic  Government  Publications 

Whereas,  broad  public  participation  in  government  is  essential 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  a  dieroocracy;  and 

.  Whereas,  the  Nation's  libraries  proVide  students,  scholars,  and 
^he  general  public  with^free  and  equal  access  to  the  printed  record  of 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas,  fewer  than  eigf*  percent  of  the  18,000  public 
libraries,  branches,  and  college  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  / 
eligible  to  receive  one  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record,  FedeUl 
Register,  and  other  basic  publications  free  through  the  deposito/ 
^  .  '  library  program;  and 

Whereas,  House  Report  96-245  urges  that  the  Public  Printer 
raise  the  price  of  these  and  other  subsidized  publications  to  fully 
recover  costs;  and 

Whereas,  this  action  would  limit  the  number  of  libraries  able 
.  ^       *  afford  these  publications,  thus  lessening  public  access  to  tho^ 

fundamental  tools  oHemocracy;  '  •      x  v 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  U.S.  Congress  continue  to 
fosfer  broad  public  participation  in  the  Federal  Government  by 
substantial  subsidies  on  the  sale  of  basic  Federal  documents. 

Rationale:  There  have  been  several  attempts  over  the  pa^* 
decade  to  increase  the  price  of  basic  Federal  publications 
significantly.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Register  rose  from  $T5 
/  annually  in  1968  to  $50  annually  in  1976.  The  push  toward  total 

cost  recovery  was  voiced  once  again  in  House  Report  96-245,  which 
^         .  accompanied  the  FY  1980  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  bfll  in 
June  of  this  year.  The  price  of  the  Federal  Register  alone  would 
approach  $1?D  annually  under  such  a  full  cost  recovery  move. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  also  taken  many  steps  to  assure  ; 
increased  availability  of  Government  information  on  an  equal  basis  to 
all  citizens.  These  moves  assume  widespread '^avaifability  of  basic 
Federal  Government  publications.  The  principle  that  broad  access  to  • 
information  on  matters  of  government  encourages  more  participation 
in  government  an^f  heightened  accountability  of  government  is  being 
explicitly  applied  in- legislation.  For  example,  implementation  of  the 
Privacy  Act  (P.L.  93-579)  is  dependent  upon  agency  rules  published 
^  the  Federal  Register  "in  a  form  available  to  the  public  at  low 
^ost/'  Also,  shorter  deadlines  for  public  commenj  on  proposed 
I  regulations  are  becoming  more  common  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  the 

*    J  regulatory  pro,cess.  Such  a  relform  assumes  that  the  public  has 

•  unhampered  access  to  the  proposals  in  the  fee/era/  Register, 

'^he  prices  of  the  most  basic  Federal  Government  publications, 
the  Congressional  Record,  Federal  Register,  Code  of  Federal  '  ' 

.     Regulations,  U.S.  Cowernment  Manual,  Weekly  Compilation  of 
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Presidential  Documents,  and  others  are  already  far  too  high  for  many 
lib/aries,  especially  those  in  small  communities  and  rural  areas 
without  easy  access  to  the  larger  depository  libraries. 


Proposed  Resolution 
•  ^  on  the  Florence  Protocol  * 

Whereas,  the  Florence  Agreement  (Agreement  on  the 
Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials),  by 
eliminating  import  duties  on  books,  periodicals,  printed  music,  and 
other  ed^jfc^ational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials  in  the  U.S.  and  68 
other  adhering  cou^Jtries,  h^s  provided  great  benefits  to  libraries  and 
their  users,  as  well  as  to  educational  institutions  and  the  general 
public;  and 

Whereas,  a  1976  Protocol  (supplement)  to  thef  lorence 
Agreement  which,  among  other  improvements,  extends  duty  free 
status  to  audio,  visual,  and  microform  materials  without  limitation  in 
optional  Annex  C-1  Is  now  open  to  accessTori  by  the  Ufiited  States 
and  other  countries; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,,  that  WHCLIS  delegates  urge  the  ^ 
Department  of  State  to  submit  the  Florence  Agreement  Protocol  and 
the  necessary  implementi.ng  legislation  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
approval  early  in  1980;  and  ^ 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Departrfient  of  State  recommend 
thatthe  United  States  adopt  the  more  liberal  Annex  C-1  of  the 
Protocol  relating  to  audio,  visual,  and  microform  materials;  and  ^ 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Senate  be  respectfully  urged  to 
act  promptly  to  approve  the  Protocol  as  a  treaty,  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  be  respectfully  urged  to  approve  the  implementing 
legislation. 

Rationale:  The  Florence  Protocol  is  a  benefit  to  libraries  and 
their  users  which  exists  on  the  books,  but  will  not  take  effect  between 
the  ratifying  states  until  after  the  fifth  ratification.  In  the  United  States, 
the  process  is  not  a  speedy  one,  but  it  could  be  started  any  tme— thus 
the  rationale  for  WHCLIS  support. 

'  After  receiving  the  Protocol  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Senate  must  approve  it  as  a  treaty,  and  then  implementing  legislation 
-making  the  required  ch^ges  in  United  States  import  duties  must  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Among  the  organizations^which  have  supported  United  States 
adherence  to  the  Protocol,  including  optional  Annex  C-1,  are  the 
American  Library  Association,The  Association  of  Media  Producers, 
the  Motion  Picture  Associatipn  of  America,  the  Record  Industry 
Association  of  America,  the  Association  of  American  Publishers,  the 
^  Authors  Guild,  and  the  Association  for  Educational  Conamunication 
and  Technology. 
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^Proposed  Resolution 
on  Funding  of  Federal  Library  Programs  ' 

Whfereas,  an  informled  citizenry  is  essential  in  a  democratic 
society;  ana\ 


VVhereas^  the  level  6f  literacy  necessary  to  function  effectively 
in  today's  corhplex  society  is  steadily  rising;  and 

^    Whereas,  it  is  a  pnonty  of  both  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  improve  the  basic  learning  skills  of  elementary  and 
secondary^ school  students,  and  to  reduce  adult  illiteracy;  and 

Whereas,  basic  skills  and  literacy  cannot  be  improved  without  ^ 
^^^a  connmitment  to  library  support;  and 

Whereas,  reports  of  preliminary  Federal  budget  figures* for 
Fiscal  Year  1981  indicate  sharp  reductions  in  library  fun'dirig; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  WHCLIS  delegates  call  upon 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  restore  and  increase  funds  for 
Federal  library  programs  to  ensure  effective  library  and  information' 
services  for  all  citizens: 

Rationale:  The  President's  budget,  to  be  released  in  January,  is 
expected  to  contain  sharp  reductions  in  library  funding  below  already 
inadequate  levels— in  this  year  of  ^ White  House  Conference*  on 
Library  and  Informfation  Services!  For  instance,  ^  national  newsletter 
has  already  reported  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  IV-B,  school  library  resources  program  will  be  pegged  ^t 
$90  nnillion— compared  with  the  current  level  of  $171  millioh.^The 
Higher  Education  Act,  Title  ll-B,. library  training  and  demonstration  ' 
program,  currently  just  $1  million,  would  be  zero  funded. 

The  importance  of  strong  support  by  WHCLIS  delegates  for 
increased  funding  for  existing  Federal  library  programs  cannot  be  ^ 
overemphasized.  New  legislative  initiatives  which  may  be  • 
recommended  by  WHCLI^  should  be  anticipated  by  increasing  the 
^  funding  for  existing  programs  so  that  there  will  be  money  in  the 
bank,  so  to  speak,  to  transfer  to  new  programs.  Ev^n  if  enacted  into 
law.  Congress  would  be  reluctant  to  fund  a  new  program.'if  the  level 
of  support  required  were  too  great  a  jump  over  current  levels  of 
Federal  support. 

In  recent  years,  public, 'school,  and  academic  libraries  have 
seen  a  decline  both  in  actual  budget  dollars  and  in  .the  purchasing 
power  of  the  funds  they  receive.*  Over  the  past  five  years,  the  average 
book  price  jose  43  Pgfent,  the  average  periodical  subscrjption  .56 
percent,  while  ih^  cWrall  inflation  rate  rose  32  percent  during  the 
same  period.  These  costs  are  uncontrollable,  no  matter  how 
prudently  library  management  watches  its  dollars.  People  most  in 
need  of  services— the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  the 
newcomers  with  little  or  no  English,  the  disadvantaged  student— find 
that  the  special  materials  suited  t6  their  needs  may  no  longer  be 
acquired  because  funds  are  not  available  to  carry  out  such  programs. 
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Libraries  are  an  essential  comp6ne()t  of  any  national  literacy 
effort  and  could,  with  increased  support,  do^^more  to  help  develop  an 
effective^and  informed  citizenry.  The  Administration  proposed  and 
Congress  enacted  recently  a  new  basic  skills  improvement  program,  - 
but  basic  skills  and  literacy  cannot  be  improved  without  appropriate 
library  resour^:es. 

Thomas  A  Ca/v/n 
>  American  Library  Association 
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by  Margaret  Knox  (^oggin  r 

The  effective  provision  oMibrary  and  information  services  to 
meet  the  current  and  future  nedWof  citizjpns  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  the  availability  or. competent  staff  to  provide  th^se 
services.  The  growing  complexities  of ^the  information-based  society, 
the  changing  needs  of  citizens,  the  new  technological  applications  fo 
information  delivery,  these  and  many  more  factors  are  dramatically 
V  changing  the  role  of  libraries  and  information  agencies  and  are 

*         demanding  new  kinds  of  education  and  reeducation  of  librarians  and 

information  managers.  ^  '     '       ^  / 

^   In  whatever  ways  the  issues  of  this  week's  deliberations  are 
articulated,  the  emergent  needs  will  require  personnel  prepared  at 
graduate  professional  programs  at  the  master's,  post-master's,  or 
doctoral  level,  and  staff  whose  comp^etenc'e  is  continually  updated 
and  reviewed  through  career-long  continuing' library  .education. 

*  The  Federal  Government  through  the  yearl  has  recognized  that 
^     the  fbrrffal  graduate  professiona^reparation  for  reformation 

professionals  is  a  national  concern  s^nd  a  national^^onsibility.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  has  provided  modest  scholarship  and 
fellowship  support  to  graduate  schools  of  Jibrary^and  information 
^  science  to  assist  highly  qualified  students  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 

t.  libraries  and  information  agencies. 

The  Association  of  American  Library  Schools  affirms  the  ^ 

national  characteristics  of  graduate  education  for  this  profession  and 

considers  it  essential  for  the  Federal  Government  to  support  with 

increased  vigor  their  national  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 

competent,  dynamic  leaders  for  the  information  agencies  of  today 

and  tomorrow.   '  '  ^ 

* 

Graduate  schools  in  all  professions  have  been  successful  in 
developing  creative  and  dynamic  leaders  when  they  have  recruited 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  diverse  cultural  heritages, 
and  from  a  variety  of  sociaP  backgrounds.  Professional  growth  is 
■  stimulated  as  the  New  Englander  discusses  library  experiences  with 
the  Montana  rancher  and  the  Mississippi  delta  native;  when  the  Black 
from  Atlanta  works  with  other  minorities  from  New  Mexico, 
California,  and  Chicago  to  study  new  ways  of  delivering  information 
to  special  clienteles. 
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We  need  to  bring  divergent  views  to  bear  on  professiona;!  ^ 
education.  Students  must  come  from  a  multiplicity  of  backgrounds 
^^ith  understanding  and  sensitivity  to  special  groups  in  our  society, 
such  as  the  ethnic  minorities,  the  blind  or  physically  handicapped, 
the  rural  Jsolate,  the  urban  ghetto  residents,  etc. 

From  these  divergent  backgrounds,  the  highly  qualified  student 
should  b^  recruited  with  the  assurance^that  assistance  in  meeting  the 
financial  demands  of  a  graduafte  ^professional  education  will  be 
available.  Graduate  students  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  fund  their'' 
'  own  education,  and  institutions  of  higher  education  are  finding  th«ir  > 
,    own  funds  for  student  financial  aid  more  and  more  restricted.  If  on^y 
^  students  who  can  afford  1o  pay  the  costs  of  graduate  education  from 

>  '  personaf  resources  puc^ue  library  and  information  education,  valuable 

•human  resources  will  be  lost  to  library  and  information  services. 

We  are  presenting  a  resoluitioh  on  Federal  support  programs  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  for  graduate  education  oflnformation 
professionals.  '  f  , 

Vitally  important  to  the  process  oj  educatmg  competent  staff 
for  libraries  and  information  agencies  is/t>equality  teaching  faculty  at, 
^  •       graduate  schools  of  library  and  information  science.  Th^  developtpent 

and  maintenance  X5f  faculties  wrth  competence  in  all  areas  of  library 
theory  and  practice,  with  growing  and  /developing  conc^ts  of 
^  .  information  needs,  with  knowjedge  and  ability  in  areas  oKt^rm^ 
management,  infprmation  delivery  systems,  etc.,  require  a  cor^thHiQus 
and  vigorous  recruiting  of  gifted  persons  into  our  graduate  schools, 
^  .       "and  financiaKupport  for  those  advanced- studeots  who  have  teaching 
career  goals.' 

'  \^     *  Faculties  rfnust  include  persons  with  the  ^'ecessary  commitment  , 
and  competence  to  conduct  research  and' to  interpret  the  findings  of 
research  to  practitioners  through  publicatfon  and  demonstration.  The 
dynamic  character  of  our  field  demands  that  faculty  be  continually 
improving  and  updating  their  knowledge,  thdr  competencies,  their  . 
research  and  writing  skills,  and  their  understanding  of  professional 
problems  of  today  and  tomorrow.  J*he  need  for  faculty  development 
programs,  recogniz^  as  essential  to  quality  professional  education  in 
all  professions,. is  equaljy  essential  to  our  field. 

Or<:rucial  importance  to  the  development  of  library  ar>d 
information  services  to  nieet  the  information  needs  of  citizens  is    .  - 
^    *     •   planned.critical  researchHnto  the  broad  range  of  problems  associated 
^       with  information  delivery  and  use.  Graduate  schools  of  library  and 
/  Ipforn^ation  science  have  played  an  important  role  in  providing'$taff 
'  Tor  resiearch  and  in  conducting  significant  research  studies.  No^ 

profession  can  respond  to  dynamic  changes  in  the  nature  of  its  / 
^         .  services  without  a  rigorous  and  active  research  program,  both  basic  / 

and  applied.  Support  for  research  must  be  increased  immeasurably  if 
we  are  to  develop  new  services,  new  methods  of  accessing  and 
delivering  information,  in  constructive  and  beneficial  ways.  We  urge 
^  greater  support  .from  the  Federal  Governrhent  for  research  into  the  * 
problems,  needs,  and  services  for  information  in  the  1980's  and  * 
beyond. 
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The  successful  implementation  of  the  programs,  services,  and 
national  plans  which  may  come  out  of  the  discussions  and 
resolutions  for  the  White  House  Conference  depends  upon  a  highly  < 
qualified  staff  in'^all  libraries  and^nformation  agencies.  The  library 
education  community  represented  by  Associatipn  of  American  Library 
Schools  is  committed  to  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  librarianship 
.through  the  continued  development  of  highly  qualified  personnel,  the 
active  engagement  in  the  continuing  education  of  staffs,  aqd  in  the 
•conduct  of  basic  and  applied  research.  It  is  a  real  challenge  for  the 
1980's,  and  we  solicit  the  support  of  all  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  ^nd  Information^Sei^ices  defegates  in  the-years  ahead. 

AI&EhJDUM:  * 

,'PFoposed  Resolution  on  Support.for  Education  . 
ypr  Library  and  Information  Professionals 

The  Associatixin  of/\nnerican  Library  Schools  recommends  that 
WHCLIS  deileg^tes  adopt  the  following:^  ^    -  ' 

Whereas,  effective  provision  of  library  and  information 
services  to  meef  the  cUrrent  and  future  needs  of  citizens  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  avaitebility  of  competent  staff;  ^ancj 

Whereas,  the  complexities  of  thelnformation  society  ^ 
•  necessitates  a  continuing  supply  of  well-educated,  quality  persons  as  ^ 
information  professionals;  and  ...  j        '  ^ 

Whereas,  the/apidly  expand ing^teolnnologies,  new  techniques 
for  information  delivery,  and  rfew  services  to  user  populations  * 
demand  library  staffs  who  are  continuously  expanding  their 
knowledge  and  abilities- to  meet  new  challenges  through  continuing 
education  and  personal  development;' and       '  .        *  * 

Whereas,  the  new  information  society  presents  challenges  • 
which  require  systqnatic  research  efforts  which  might  appropriately 
be  addressed  by  graduate  schools  of  library  and  information  science; 
and  y  '  ^ 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government,  through  Title  II  -of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  other  Federal  fegislation,  has  recognized  ifs  ^ 
responsibility  to  support  education  and  research  for  lil)rarianship  and 
information  management,  *  .  ^ 

Therefore  be  it  resolved. that  continued  and  inten^fied  efforts^ 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  direct,  designate;^ 
support  to  education  in  library  and  information  sciences,  this  suppoH 
to  be  in  forms  which  will  encourage  recruitment  and  instri^ctional 
improvement,  thaMs,  student,  faculty  and  equipment  financial 
assistance,  and  research  and  demonstration  in  both  formal  and 
continuing  education  programs. 

,  .  Margaret  Knox  Coggin 

Association  of  American  Librafy  Schools 
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Testimony  $ubmitted  by  The  Micsotechnological  Revolution  and  the  Necessity  to'Monitor  Its 

Robert  J.  Goodenow  '  Advancement. 


( 


Issues  and  Position    Forces  behind  the  microtechnologicaL 
re\^lution  include  the  Apollo  Project,  the  Vietnam  War,  marketing, 
and  the  need  to  store  and  retrieve  information  in  an  efficient  manner. 
Efficiency  and^lummeting  costs  of  au,tom^t>ort  and  data 
communication's  are  direct  results  of  new  developments  in 
technology  such  as  charge-coupled  devices,  bubble  memories, 
Jibec-optics;  and  others,  s        ^  \  ' 

'  Eieftronic  mail  is  in  the  business  world  with  the  power  of 
management  work  stations  that  access  multiple  data  bank§.  Work 
stations  hawe  automated  directories,  electronic  indexing,  retrieval,, 
and  purging  functions.  Electronic  mail  is  on  its  way  irrto  the 
residence.^  Such  capability  will  be  a  part  of  information  or  computer 
centers  in  homes. 

•  T+ie  industrial  revol^ution  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
,microtechnologi()al  revolution, .with  communications  paths  that 
permit  libraries  to  manage  their  information  and  staff  in  more 
effectivei^ays.  The  computer  is  more 'reliable  than  people;  its 
reliability  is  supported  by:  1)  memory  capacity  and  modularity;  2)  its 
owr^ "thought"  processes  (e.g.,  logical  progressions,  calculations); 
3)  frequency  or  size  of  the  abo^  and  4)  dependability.  Advanced 
'  technology  permits  each  datum  to  be  more  a@:essible  and 
controllable  by  people. 

As  certain  books  and  paper  go  away,  the  new  computer 
picosecond  (that  displaces-today's  nanosecond),  digitized 
'  micrographics,  and  other  developments  will  cause  integrated  data 
bases  to  be*  the  backbone  of  the  microtechnologicahrevolution.  The 
library  will  be  one  segment  of  this  infrastructure.  Libraries  and  society 
must  monitor  the  timeliness  of  each  technical  development 
(hardware,  firmware,  and  systems  design)  so  that  the: 

1)  Need  to  know  can  be  evaluated  for  appropriateNaccess  or 
privacy.  With  correct  systems  design,  high  technologies  wiHsoermit 
more  control  of  accessibility.  Cost-effective  cryptography  permits 
security  never  previously  envisioned  by  librarians,  erigine€irs,  or  lay 
people.  For  nominal  cost  today  w§  can  incorporate  user-to-user 
encryption  with  a  probability  of  one  chance  in  10^^  of  deciphering 
specific  f5fain  text;  this  high  technology  privacy  makes  it  almost 
indecipherable.  Today,*telecommunications  networks  are  being  / 
designed*  with  excellent  "fraud  prevention"  (encryption  or  access^ 
control)  for  less  than  $100  per  user*  input-output  device.  , 

,2)  Impact  on  labor  distribution,  skill  base,  and  curricula  caa  be 
understood  and  projected.  Information  processing  and  other 
technologies  are  producing  a  demand  for  new  skills.  Labor 
distribution  is  shifting  so  that  persons  with  specialized  degrees  are 
performing  roles  that  they  were  not  trained  to  fulfill.  This  imbalance 
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is  growing,  evidenced  by  the  number  of  teachers  with  advanced 
,    degrees  in  education  Employed  as  secretaries.  Negative  impacts-(e.g., 
"technology  unempfoylhent")  must  be  foreseen.  What  happens  to  the 
.   "  600,000  letter  carriers  when'  electronic  m^il  proliferates?.  Over 
one-half  million  communications  workers  install  and.support  the 
'     '  '         '       conventional  analog  telephone  today.  The  digital  telephone  will  be  as 

popular  as  the  electronic  calculator  by  the  1990's,  and  it  will  be 
designed  as  a  self-serviceable,  disposable  item.  The  largest 
automobile  manufacturer  anticipates  automating  90  percent  of  ail  its 
production  by  the  mid-1 980's.  .     .  ■ 

•  3)  Recognition  of  industry  and  i'nformation  opportunities  will 
permit  society  to  grow.  New  skill  requirements  are  creating  new 
horizons  for  education  and  employment  in  engineering,  science,  and 
business.  For  projection  of  wj^ich  occupations  will  be  opportunities  af 
what  time,  the  following  proposal  is  extended. 

/. 

Proposal    A  commission  or  feasibility  panel  of  library, 
education,  industry,  and  technology  experts  should  be  assembled  to 
ascertain  the  fallowing:  Applicability  of  an  information  science  index 
'  which  will  provide  a  tracking  mechanism  or  data  base  for 
determining:  1)  demand  of  commercial  and  in>titutiohal  skill 
requirements;  2)  curricula  needs  to  meet  the  above;  institutions  need 
the  tools,  or  index,  to  project  and  offer  appropriate  courses  and 
library  resources;  3)  n§w  hardware,  firmware,  and  software 
developments  with  related  (e.g.,  white  collar  and  blue  collar)  labor 
'   displacements;  4)  positive  technological  impacts  on  creating  new  and 
^   *  changing  in^itutions  and  industries;  and  5)  timing  of  advanced 

technology  displacement  of  current  industries,  products,  and  people. 

An  information  science  index  will  assist  in  providing  a  more 
secure  society  and  lessen  the  need  for  a  larger  welfare  state.  The 
index  will  provide  accurate  data  to  develop  timely  educational, 
library,  and  industrial  apparatus  for  needs  of  our  future  mform,ation 
^  ^         'Society.  ^ 

Robert  /.  Coodenow 
^  /Advanced  Commun/cat/ons  Institute 

of  Americet,  Inc. 


Testimony  Submitted '  Aggregating  the  Market  for  Information  Systems 

by  Frank  M.  Graves  .  ^ 

by  Frank  M.  Graves  ; 

'   ,  ^  '  The  idea  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  < 

Information  Services  was  first  formally  raised  in  1957.^  In  the  20 
intervening  years,  1958-1978,  consider  the  growth  of  output  of 
^  *        '     .  Chei;nicaL  Abstracts  Service  of  the  American  Chemic^al  Society: 
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1958 


1978 


4 


Activity 

Actual 

Index 

Actual 

-index 

Abstracts  of  papers 
Abstracts  of  patents 
Abstracts  of  books 

95,736 
21,920 
1  1,274 

100 
100 
100 

363,195 
57,343 
7,804 

379  ■ 

262 

613 

Abstracts  total  ^ 

118,930 

100 

42  8, '342 

360 

* 

journals  abstracted 

8,377 

100 

1 1 ,804 

141 

Pages  of  abstracts 

Pages  total  including  indices 

\1 0,628 
15,987 

100 
100 

33,368 
83,803 

314 
524 

SOURCE:  Data  kindly  provided  by  jack  /^[flerton,  Chemical  Abstracts 


Service,  Columbus,  Ohio,  .October  12,  1979. 

.    Thus,  the  total  number  of  pages  has  been  growing  at  an 
anmjal  compound  rate  of  about  nine  percent.  Libraries  and 
information  services  must  somehow  cope  with  this  explosion  on  the 
supply  side  of  information.  They  must  find  ways  to  improve  access  to 
this  feast  of  inforn^aton  for  all  their  users  and  would-be  users.  The 
ma/n  problems  are  not  technical,  howeve/,  but  firianciaL^ 

Access  can  readily  be  pn/vided  by  any  of  the  dozen  or  more 
communications  networks  to  the  hundreds  of  electronic  data 
bases — but  only  at  a  price.  The  real  question  is  how  to.  pay  for  this 
access. 

=  *  ,  -  *■ 

Electronic  injbrmation  technology  has  a  very  high  front-end 
fixed  cost  of  hardware  and  software,  and  low  marginal  cost  of 
communications.  In  this- it  is  like  a  railroad.  The  first  rail  car  of  freight 
would  have  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  to  allow  an  otherwise  empty 
rail  line  to  recover  its  full  costs.  A  second  car  could  cut  this  in  half,  if 
both  cars  shared  costs  equally;  and  so  on,  with  average  total  costs 
per  car  dropping  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  slowly,  with  each 
additional  unit  of  demand,  finally,  with  the  rail  line  operating  at 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  capacity,  it  would  be  recovecing  its  full  costs  at 
rates  competitive  with  other  modes  of  transport  such  as  trucks  and 
barges. 

Once  the  rail  line  gets  this  amount  of  traffic,  all  additional 
,  traffic  at  that  average  price  generates  a  very  large  profit,  because  the 

marginal  cost  of  hauling  each  new  unit  is  so  small.  The  added  cost  of 
,  pulling  one  more  car  in  a  100-car  freight  train  operating  on  a  railroad 
*   that  is  working-close  to  capacity  is  minute,  compared  to  the  cost  of 
building  a  railroad  and  hiring  all  the  employees  needed  to  allow 
even  one  car  to  be  hauled! 


-4 


This  reasoning  applies  exactly  to  electronic  information 
systems.  It*  is  essential  lhat  libraries  aggregate  the  market  to  drive 
down  the  average  cost  of  service  to  a  point  where  everybody  can 
afford  it. 
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The  influence  of  market  size  on  production  cost  has  been 
studied  for  many  years,  but  the  idea  of  having  Federal  or  other 
intervention  to  aggregate  markets  as  a  way  to  facilitate  diffusion  of 
expensive  technology  is  quite  recent.^  The  spread  of  such  technology 
can  improve^our  national  productivity,  among  other.wgrthwhile 
objectives.    ^'  '  ^ 


At  a  time  when  inflation  is  drastically  eroding  the  purchasing 
power  of  library  dollars,  and  budgets-^'are  being  squeezed  further  by 
California  Proposition  13  trends,  more  than  simple  diligence  is 
^needed  to  find  money  for  information  systems.  A  strategy  of 
/aggregating  markets  to  rejJuce  costs  and  hence  prices  is  required,. 

The  practicaksteps  needed  to  accomplish  this  are  the 
following:  W 

1)  The  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
'Science,  urged  on  by  the  White  House  Conference,  can  readily  find 

ways  to  secure  from  vendors  of  information  services  ana  owners  of 
data  bases  their  price  schedule  for  200,  500,  1,000,  2,000,  or  more 
additional  subscribers. 

2)  The  price  schedules  thus  obtained  should  be  very  attractive 
at  large  volume  (many  subscribers).  The  National  Comniissioh  should 

'  circulate  these  price  lists  to  the  libraries. 

3TThe  libraries,  meanwhile,  should  prepare  financial  plans 
incorporating  the  amount  of  funds  they  believe  could  be  raised  from 
local  taxes  and  gifts.  A  fairly  standardized  national  user  fee  schedule 
should  be  adopted,  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  State  * 
'  legislatures  and  the  Congress  would  each  be  willing  to  put  up!25  " 
percent  of  the  information' system  annual  costs  for  each  library — but 
only  if  local  effort  puts  up  50  percent.  ' 

4)  User  fees  should  be  zero  during  a  period  of  promotion  and 
familiarization  (vouchers  might  be  issued  for  some  number  of  free 
queries),  but  user  fees  are  valuable  at  some  point  to  raise  needed 

'revenue. , Because  "people  don't  know  what  they  want  until  they  see 
what  they  can  have,"'*  it  is  very  important  that  there  be  a  free  period 
of  promotion  and  familiarization,  to  build  educated  denhand.^ 

5)  The  next  step  would  be  for'the  National  Commission  .to 
ta^e  theJead  in  preparing^presef)tations  to  State  and  congressional 
commi^ees  to  ask  for  information  system  funds  based  on  the  quoted 
prices  and  affirmed  local  effort  (taxes  and  user  fees). 

,  Obviously  a  detailed  work  program  and  budget  for  the  above 
market-aggregating  activity  would  be  a  necessary  preliniinary 
element.  The  National  Commission  has  very  recently  appointed  a 
new  task  force,  the  Public-Private  Sector  Task  Forre,/  which  would 
be  an  excellent  group  within  the  Commission  to^arry  the 
responsibility.  »     ,  .  ^ 
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A  strategy  of  merely  begging  for  money  will  not  do;  a  sound, 
workable  means  of  lowering  cos^  and  demonstrating  substantial  local 
effort  is  tKe  only  approach  that  will  work  with  the  State \and 
congressional  committees,  to  obtain  adequate  Supplemental  finandng 
for  library  information  systems. 


{lie  House  Conference     ,  'X^i^onology  Of  the  \Vh/(e  House  Conference 


^The  White  Mouse  Conference  .  ,  Delegate  Information  (Memorandum  No,  1  (31 
'  August  1979)\£ikat^s  that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  more  than  3,000 

resolutions  passea^tiState  and  Territorial  pre-White  House  Conferences  dealt  with 
^     the  need  forincreasecl  funding  for  libraries)n  local  communities 

^See,  for  examhie,  lames  M  UderbaclC^rinovatioa  and  the  Diffusion  of 
Technology/' Sc\enc^e,  yoj  163,  no  41 25  VS  February  19741  pages  626-626  This 
-   '  paper  is  based  on  research  of  1971,  The  diffusion  of  tecknology  generally  and 

problems  thereof  are  discussed  tn  Sumner  Myers  and  Eldon  E  Sweezy,  "Why      *  ' 
^  ^  Innovations  Fail/'  Technolagy  Review,  vol,  80,  no,  5  (March  I  April  1978);  markets 

difficulties  explained  27,5  percent  of  innovation  failures,  the  largest  Single  factor, 

^  ^  *Sumner  Myers,  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Washington,  D  C,,,  fSriv3ite    ,    ^  • 

communication,  1978 

^See  Cheryl  A,  Casper,  "Pricing  Policy  for  Library  Services,"  Journal  of  the  American 
»  Society  for  Information  Science,  vol  30,  no  5  (September  1979)^  pages  304'-309,  for 

a  discussion  of  iwo  user  fee  alternative  objectives  1)  to  maximize  library  revenue;, 
V  and  2)  to  user  net  benefit, 

Klhairman,  Robert  M,  Hayes,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information 
Science,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  - 

'  *   *  ^  Frank  M.  Craves, 

^ 


Testimony  Submitted  v  Microforms:  Microfilm  and  Microfiche  Have  Solutions 

by  Caroline  Grills  '  '  to  Informlition  Handling  and  Linking  Problems 

I  am  Caroline  Grills,  representing  the  National  Micrographics 
Association  as  the  Association's  "official  observer/' 

'Microfilm  has  long  been  available  in  [ibraries  as  arArehival 
/  storage  convenience — particularly  in  relation  to  periodical  volumes, 

rare  reference  material,  books,  and  di^rtations  on  microfilm. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  utilizes  microforms  in  nearfy  ' 
every  agency.  Its  use  in  U.S.  Patent  data,  in  Social  Security  recQcds, 
military  records,  and  the  Governm^t  Printing  Office,  is  exterwe, .  * 
and  vital.  Mieroforrps  are  also  meeting  some*reference  needsat  the  CJ* 
Library  of  Congress.  ^  *  ^  .  ^ 

/    "  '    Certaijily,  growing  storage  and  retfieval  needs  at  all  libraries   ,  > 

mean  that  we  sh6uld  be  looking  tOHTijcrc^rms  to  be-able  to  solve 
some  of  these  problems* 
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.    *  .  'A  .  ^     ^  ; 

/  I  would'like  to  urge  ariy  delegates,  as  well  as  alf  other  . 
.    .  .    interested  persons,  to'discpyer  how  microforms  today  mean  not  only 

^  la  viable  afisw^rto^archival^storage  needs,  but  to  also  learn  hgw 
microforms  can  be  utilized^as  information  capsulized  in  mylar 
memorV^Microform  technology  today  is  a  device  that  easily 
^  integrates  (orsjinks),  with. computers,  wprd  processors,  and  even 

*  satellite  cgmmuaitation  ^ysjtems.  MJcroforms  as  mylar  memory  can 
function  solel^'a?  an  iflForm^tion  briSge^to  close  the  loop,  if  you  will. 

Microforms  in- microfilijn  dr  microHche  Ccft  also  be  a  valuable' 
tool  to  bring  inform^atiOn  to  the. visu^ly       physically  handicapped. 

The  Natioij^J  Micrographics  Association  maintains  a. Resource 

    ^  Center  in  Silver  Spring3l*/1(aryktn^^nd     ready -to  assist  you  with 

"  •    '        ^jrJcrographic  information.  As  the  Association's  representatfve  and 

Gfeserver  at' this  important  Conference,  I  will  be^^available  to  answer  . 
^  ^youx  questions  about  microforms,  and  welcome  your  inquiries. 

'         '  Caroline  Grills  "  ^ 

National  ^Micrographics  Association 

Testimony  Submitted  by  The  Emerging  Literature 

Marjene  Halverson  of  Public  Interest/Citiz.en  Action  Organizations 

Contribvtions  of  the  Public  InJ^restlCitizen  Action^Movernent: 
The  work  of  public  interest/citizen^tion  organizations  has  been 
instrumental  in  improving  the  qualitf  of  life  for  all  citizens  in  the  ^ 
United  States.  Their  Unstinting  efforts,  for  example,  have  prevented 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  on  our 'Nation's  highways,  helped  to 
]  •  c      preserve  and  protect  pristine  environments  and  endangered  species, 

resulted  in  laws  to.protect^the  public  health  from  toxic  substances  in 
our  environment  and  unsafe  products  such  as  hazardous  toys  and 
drugs,  and  have  led  to  government  requirements  for  truth-in-labeling 
^  ^.  •    on  ourfood  supply. 

•  .  *  -  .  • 

The  Literature  of  Public  IhterestlCilizen  Action  Organizations: 
In  conjunction  with  their  advocacy,  these  organizations  publish  a 
literature  that  includes  reports,' docurr^ents,  white  papers,  periodicals, 
^  and  books  and  is  of  great  potential  value  to  ed.ucatqrs,  government 

officials,  technical  specialists,  and  the  pubHc  at  large.  Taken,  together, 
theyVepcesent  *a  growing^and  provocative  agenda  of  piublic  concerns. 
V         "A  significarit  segment  of  our  national  journalism,  "  is  how  the 
Columbia  lournalisnn  Review  recently  described  them.  And  Ralph 

•  Nader  has  called  them  "a  neglected  dimension  of  adult  education 
and  an  invitation  to  civic  involvement." 

This  emerging-literature  provides  Jiews  and  information  which 
can  contribute  to  effective,  cifiz^n-baseld  initiatives,  give  fresh 
perspectives  on  a  wide  variety  of  critical  public  problems,  and  help 
to  inform  policymakers,  in'and  oyt.pf  govern naent.  It  covers  subjects 
often  not  popularly  or  adequately  reported  p.other  media  at  the  time. 
For  example:  * 
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;   ,  1)  Environment  magazine,  a  publication  of  the  Scientists 

Institute  for  Public  Information,  in  November,  1974,  first  called  our 

,  attention  to  the  possibility  that  a  chemical  pesticide,  Phosvel,  which 

was'under  consideration  for  registration  in  the  United  States^  nyght 

.  ^  ,  gause  extensive  nerve  damage  in  humans  and  Animals.  It  was  two 

>         years  before  the  story  found  its  way  to  tKe  major  media  and  the  front 

^    •  ^  'page  of  The  Washington  Post.  - 

2)  Long  before  the  T)irfe  Mile  Island  nuclear  accident  in 

f  '  Pennsylva{)^ia,  publi^  interest/citizen  action  group  publications,  such  ' 

as  Critical  Mass  Journal  and  reports  by  the  Union  .ofXoncerned 
'  •  •      "  Scientists,  were  calling  attention 'to  the  hazards  and  diseconomies  of 

•  *  •     .  .         nuclear.energy.  '       ^ ,  ^  ^ 

3>  According  to  a  reporf  in  the  November/December,  1978, 
Columbia  journalism  Review,  the. daily  newspapeVs  in  Dos  Angeles  (a 
•  '     .  '  center  of  the  Proposition' 13  tax  revolt)  weren't  doing  a  very  good  job 

ef  alerting  citizens  to  the  full  implications  for  them  of  it's  passage.  In 
contrast.  Public  Citizen's  People  &  Taxes,  at  the  time,  was  not  only 
spelling  out  the  ramifications ior  the  voters  of  this  short-term  j'emedy /''^ 
'^'^        "  ^  ^  of  their  oppressive  property  tax  burdens,  but  proposing  some 

•  ^  '  '    *         altepnative,  long-term  solutions,  such  as  cracking  down  on 

\   ^    ^  ^     unjustifiable  tax  exen*»ptibns,  weak  tax  enforcernent,  loopholes,  and 

'  widespread  corporate  evasion  of  property  take^. 

In  short,  the  literature  of  citizen  groups,  in  many  cases,  has  ^ 
provided  the  only  early  monitoring  of  serious  problems  and  issues. 
•  ^  Ensuring  its  widespread  avaiJability  should  vastly  improve  the 

*  '  ^    capability  of  citizens  to.govern  therfiselves.  Moreover,  thes4k 

^  .  .       publications  can  help  pepple  Ifieet  immediate  individual  needs,  as 

well.  forAe??ample: 

1)  Pension  Facts,  an  occasional  newsletter  published  by  the 
Pension  Rights  Center, ^offers  useful  information  on  basrc  p^Qsion 
%  .  rights,  the'Ennpbyee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act,  wornen  apd* 
pension  systems,  and  how  to  read  and  understanc[  one's  pension 
plan.  *  * 

■  '     '       ..  ^    "  ■  . 

'   •      ^  ^Nutrition  Action,  published  by  the  Center  for  Science  in  the 

m  ^*  Public  Interest,  provides  information' Shd  resources  fof  consumers  / 

/  ,  concerning  safe  andlinsafe  chemical  additives,  schoql  lunch  and 

^  bfeakfast  programs,  nutrition^'l  labeling,^and  the  effects  of  too  much^ 

salt  in  the  die^. 

%  » 

3)  Network:  Jhe  Pajfer  for  Parents,  published  by  the  National 
C^^/^"                 '                   Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education,  cgntains  guidance  for  parents 

who  wish  to  become  rhore  involved  in  their  children's  schooling. 


4)  Golden  Page)  published  by  the  National  Center  bn  the 
Black  ATged,  reports  on  legislation,  consumer  matters,  nutrition' 
problems,  special  considerations  on  growing  old,  anjd  other  matters  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Black  elderly.  •         '  ' 

5)  40- Acre's  and  a  Mule,  published  by  the  Emergency  Land 
Fund,  contains  informatioa especially  useful  to  small  farmers. 
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'      •  particularly  to  Black  farmers,  in  danger  of  losing  their  land,  from 

practical  suggestions  they  can  implement  themselves  to  broader 
social  policy  reforms  to  protect  and  preserve  their  farmlands  and 
livelihoods. 

—      *        '  .         A         '  The  distinctive  character  of  these  publications  is  that  they 'not 
^     only  spotlight  problems,  but  also  pojnt  out  solutions^ For  example: ' 

'  *    ^  1)  Nat/Ve  Se/f-Suff/c/ency,  published  by  the  Tribal  Sovereignty 

Project'in  Guerneville,*California,  provides  Nati<?e  Americans  with* 
'  '    ,  technical  information  and  resources  for  development  of  self-sufficient- 

economies  on  tribal  reservations.  * 

>  2)  Alternative  Sources  of  Energy,  published  by  a  group  of  the 

•  ^  same  name  iri  MHaca,  Minnesota,,  details  individual,  self-help 
:     projects,  frorp  building  ypur  own  solar  hot  water  heater  and  wind  , 

,  .  \       generator,  to  wood  stove  cooking,  to  building  a  passive  solar  home 

^  *  for  a  northern  climate,  to  making  and  operating  your  automobile  on 

methane  gas.  *  / 

•  '  3)  And,  finally,  CaOp:  The  Harbinger  of  Economic 
Democracy,  published  by  the  North  American  ^udents  of 
Cooperation  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  describe^  the^  whole 
cooperative  movement  in  the  Unitec^tates  and  {provides  information 
on  resources  and  opportunities  for  cooperatives,  including  consuna^er,  ^ 
producer,  and  worker-owned  ceioperatives  in  agriculture,  housing, 
food,  credit,  insurance,  autq  repair,  electricity,  and  a\range  of  other 

I  '     *  '      areas.  ^  .  •  * 

-       /  *  !  This  literature  is  ?  distinctive  and  rich  source  of  alternlltive 

ways  to  solve  our  national -and*  individual  problems  and  to  ensure 
\       '  self-reliance.Mt  is  also  usefuF  to  note.that  this  drive  for  alternatives  has 
"  come,  in  many  instances,  from^'the  citizens  themselves  and  not  from 

our  large  institutions  and  "corporations,  nor  Indeed  from  government. 
Cifizens  are  id*tifying  their  priorities.  • 

Accessibility  of  Public  InteresLGrgup  Literature:  It  is  ^ 
^  unfortunate,  then,,  that  these  publications  do  not  yet  enjoy  wide 

distribution.  For  oneyhing,  the  limited,  resources  and  budgets  of  the 
'       .  groups  which  publisri/them  preclude  extensive  promottorial  efforts. 

Since  they  generally  do  not  include  any  form  of  advertising,  they  ^ 
*       ^.         '  ^  cannot  use  the  lucrative  advertising  revenues  to  help  in  their 

promotion.  In  addition,  |hey  are  not  generally  documented  in 
'    established  readers'  indexes  or  reference  systems  used  by  the  public. 
For  example, *m(j^t  concerned  voters  would  not  have  been  referred.  -  • 
through  their  community  libraries  to  People  &  Taxes,  Volume  VI, ^ 
Numbers  9  and  12,  when  deciding  how  to'vote  on  Proposition  13. 
This  past  Spring,  when  there  was  a  run  on  libraries  by  citizens,  as  a 
;       ^  re^ult.of  the  nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  in  Pennsylvania/ 
those  wanting  information  about  nuclear  energy,  again,  most  likely 
were  not  referred  to  such  periodlc'als  as  Not  Man  Apart,  the  Friends 
'   ^   of  the  Earth  .newspaper  which,  for  the  past  two  .years,  h^s  carried  a- 
section  giving  up-to-date  information  on  the  status,  sa/ety,  and  costs 
1      *  *  ,  of  nuclear  power  or  to  Critical  Mass  journal ;  or  to  publication^  of  the 

Union'of Concerned  Scientists.  * 
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To  help  remedy  this  situation,  the  Commission  for  the 
Advancement  of  Public  Interest  Organizations  recently, published  a 
>  •  citizen's  guide  to  Periodicals  of  Public  Interest  Organhations.  It  is  a* 

beginning  effort  to  make  this  information  more  accessible  to  the 
public.  But  libraries  must  cooperate.  Heretofore,  public  libraries  have 
largely  ignored  these  publications.  For  example,  a  search  of  the  jist^of 
^  *  •  serials  carried  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Libraries  turrted  up  only  a 

few  of  the  103  periodicals  listed  in  the  Commission's  Guide. 

Position:  The  publications  of  public  interest  organizations  are 
an^ advocacy  literature  in  the  best  traditions  of  our  country.  They 
deserve  a  larger  audience  as  the  Nation  debates  its  choices.  It  is 
within  the  purview  and  mandate  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  to.  consider  the  role  which  libcaries 
and  information  centers  can  play  in  making  the  public  more  aware  of 
this  unique,  civic  literature,  and  giving  people  ready  access  to  it.  To 
do  so  is  essential  for  maintaining  and  deepening  our  democratic 
process. 

Recommendations:  That  the  Delegates  to  the  Conference 
recommend  a  major  effort  designed: 

1)  To  pl^e  this  literature  in  the  mainstream  of^nformation 
^         dissemination  in  this  country;  in  particular,  to  include  it  in  the 

collections  of  community  libraries;  ^ 

'         ,  .  2)  To  otalog  and  index  for  easy  reference  the  issues  and 

topics  treated\n  its  pages. 

w 

Positive  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  Conference  delegates 
include  the  following:  -  . 

*  '  1)  To  propose  that  information  centers  and  systems,  such  as 

established  readers'  guides  to  pepodical  literature  and  The  New  York. 
^  Times  Information  Bank,  add  the  periodicals  of  public,  interest  groups 

t  .  those  they  regularly  monitor  for  news  and  ir^formation; 
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include  these  periodicals  in  the  National  Periodicals 
Center  so  that  all  libraries  and  information  centers *can*-access  them 
for  library  users;    ^  ;  y» 

3)  To  recommend  to  libraries,. particularly  community  and 
pXiblio  libraries,  that  they  carry  examples  of  this  literature; 

4)  To  confirm  that  this  literature  is  referenced  in  the 
information  systems  of  the  L^ibrary  of  Congress,  so  that  its  messages 
are  available  to  our  lawmakers. 

It  is  the'C^fnmission's  understa.nding  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
enter  this  literature  into  the  mainstream  of  the  information  channels. 
There  is  a  kind  of  cycle  which  perpetuates  itself:  Libraries  do  not 
order  new  pufc^lications  .unless  their  readers  request  them;  readers  do 
not  request  them  if  they  do  not  know  about  them;  readers  do  not 
know  about  th^m  if  they  are  not  referred  to  them  by  the  readers' 
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guides;  and  readers'  guides  do  not  index  them  generally  unless 
librarians'so  request. 

The  challenge-to  the  White  House  Conference  delegates  is  to 
get  this  information  to  the  public.  Breaking  this  cycle  has  to  start 
somewhere,  and  what  better  place  than  this,  where  the  mandate  and 
the  challenge  have  been'  clearly  spelled  out — to  open  up  the 
information  channels,  so  that  citizens  can  have  access  to  the  full " 
range  of  information. which  rs  available  to  make  effective  personal 
and  public  choices.  ^  (, 

Marlene  Haherson       '  , 
Commission  for  the  Advancement 
ofyublic  Interest  Organizations 
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by  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Ross, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
Patrick  E.  Graham,  Special  I'rojects  Director, 
, Window  Rock  School  District  No.  8 
fort  Defiance,  Arizona 
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Anyone  familiar  with  Indian  reservations  across.the  country  is  y 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  public  library  and  information  services 
basically  range  from  inadequate  to  nonexistent.  Where  public 
libraries  do  exist,  they  are  very  small,  usually  relegated  to  an  unused 
storeroom  or  si mMaLJ^t^of-t he-way  place;  have  limited  materials 
available,  and  irf^estaffed  by  interested  volunteers  or  dedicated  but  . 
underpaid  workers. 

Some  areas  do  receive  sen^ices  from  library  bookmobiles^  but 
these  provide  a  limited  range  of  materials,  often  not  suited  to  the 
existing  need's  of  the  populace  to  be  served.  -  *  ^  . 

^         The  present  situation  on  Indian  reservations  is  not  far  different 
from  that  in  much  of  rural  America.  Small  pockets  of  population, 
great  distances,  a  variety  of  interests  and  needs,  and  limited  resources 
have  created  majcir  obstacles.  On  Indian  reservations,  these  obstacles 
are  magnified  by  the  presence  of  other  pressing  social,  economic, 
and' educational  needs,  by  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
agencies,  and  by  the  fact  that  more  tra(;iitional  librar^and  -  '  / 

informational  programs  require  adaptation  in  order  to^ffectively  meet 
the  needs  of  the  multilingual;  multicultural  environments  whose 
heritage  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  European  literary  tradition. 

•  Libraries — or  media  centers,  as  they  are  comirte  to  be 
called — and  other  information  services  could  providavery  significant 
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benefits  .to  Indian  people  of  all  ages,  if  they  are  properly  designed,  if 
the  people  staffing  them  are  appropriately  trained  and  paid  as  » 
professionals,  if  the  proper  range  and  variety  of  materials  are 
provided  or  developed,,  if  there  is  suitable  cooperation  of  the  various 
agencies  involved. 

Building  libraries  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  by 
itself  would  benefit  only  a  portion  of  the  Indian  people  and  affect 
only  part 'of  the  existing  needs.  The  unique  features  of  Indian  heritage 
and  culture  pose  a  special  challenge  which  could  be  admirably  met 
by  the  new  technology,  materials,  and  techniques  available,  if 
appropriate  planning  is  developed  and  implemented. 

^      A  primary  emphasis  needs  to  be.  placed  upon  the  preparation 
a^  development  of  materials  in  the  Indian  languages  and  reflective 
of  the  culture  and  life  of  the  people.  In  order  to  effectively'provide 
information  tO;,the  full  range  of  Indian  peopl^^ efforts  must  be 
'  •    '      *     initiated,  funded,  and  implemented  to  provide'materials  in  the 

various  Indian  langua^s  and  based  upon  what  the^  need  to  exist  as 
'well  as  to  enrich  their  lives. 

Cost  Factors:  Any  effort  to  substantially  improve  the  library 
ancj  information  services^vailable  inevitably  faces  the  obstacle  of 
^funding.  We  identify  five  major  cost  categories:  1,)  capital 
outlay— the  costs  of  adequate  facilities  and  equipment; 
2)  acquisition — the  costs  of  obtaining  an  adequate  range  and  volume 
of  materials  on  a  col^tinuing  basis;,  3)  developm^t — the  costs  of 
providing  or  creating  unique  materials  designed  specifically  for  the 
multilingual,  multicultural  needs  of  Indian  communities;  4)  -^aff — the  . 
costs  of  providing  trained  staff  members  to  serve  the  Indian  people; 
and  5)  training — inrtial  costs  to  prepare  staff  members  and  to 
"    continually  provide. up-to-date  training  in  new  techniques  and 
materials.  '  '  ^ 

*    It  seem^  apparent  that,  especially  in  today's  economic  * 
atmospftere,  adequate  funding  to'even  initiate  efforts  in  these 
.  categories^is  not  availabjejfom  any  one  nor  from  a  combination  of 
scJurces.  However,  we  feel  there  are  means  available  to  defray  some 
of  the  more  substantial  costs  involved  and  to  allow  for  significant 
^  -       expansion  of  services  in  the  near  futijre. 

The  Schools:  A  major  area  mentioned  thus'far  in  this  paper  is 
the  ^atus  of  schools  on  Indian  feservations.  These  schools,  whe^.er  * 
public,  BIA,  contract,  or  private  schools  are  presently,  in  most  ^ases, 
a  major  focal  point  of  activities  in  the  communities  they  serve,  in 
rpost  distances,  they  have  adequate  to  above-average  libraries,  / 
fbcused  in  Order  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the-6tudenj/The 
s  gnificant  point  is  that  they  have  both  facilities- and  tramed  staff 
rnembers.  It  is  worth  noting  also  that  most  schools  serving  Indian 
/  students  do  not  have  construction  funds,  and  there  would  be  little 

ovlerall  benefits  to  Jndian  people  as  a  whole  if  the  schools  wind  up  ^ 
competing  witK  libraries  for  the  capital  outlay  funds  desperately 
needed  to  improve  the  facilities  available.. 
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There  is  also  the  apparent  fact  that  there  is  presently  some 
overlap  or  duplication  of  efforts  du€  to  the  existence  of  different, 
uncoordinated  school  systems.  For  example,  some  communities  have 
public,  BIA,  and  private  schools,  all  with  libraries^  and  seldom  with 
any  coordination  or  cooperation  between  thejn.  Other  communities  - 
have  schools  and  public  libraries  with  little  cooperation. 

In  the  communities  of  Fort  Defiance- Window  Rock-St. 
Michaels,  for  example,  there  exist  at  present  four  public  school 
libraries,  one  private  school  library,  a  public  library,  a  BIA  school 
library,  a  museum  library,  at  least  three  legal  libraries,  a  nnrajor  tribal 
research  library,  and  numerous  libraries  compiled  by  various  tribal, 
BIA,  and  other  afeehcy  offices.  All  of  these. involve  significant  costs,  " 
yet  each  provides  \  limited  range  of  benefits  to  the -community  as  a 
whole. 

.Window  Rock  HigFhS^ool  has  a  relatively  new  library  facility 
which  has  a  comparatively  goo^kr^nge  of  materials.  The  services  and 
materials  available  could  be  expanded  to  serve  the  community  at 
large,  but  the  district's  funding  limitations  at  present  preclude  the 
hiring  of  the  additional  staff  necessary,,  and  the  funds  available  for 
materials  must  be  devpted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  students.  This  is 
true  of  all  schools. 

The  point  is 'that  facilities  do  exist  which  could  be  utilized  to 
initiate  a  program  to  provide  a  wider  range  of  media  services. 
TrainW,-»i^perienced  staff  members,  atleast  iatefms  of  traditional 
methodology  and  techniques,  are  also  available  in  Indian 
communities.  A*  growing  number  of  Indian  person^  with  advanced 
tfainlng  are  becoming  available  due  to  the  programs  instituted  at  a 
few  universities.  ' 

The  Future:  We  recommend  that  a  number  of  sites  be 
identified  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  initiate  model  projects  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improving  library,  media,  and  information 
services  to  Indian  communities.  Jhese  locations  should  be  diverse 
pnough  to  provide  an  adequate~Tange  of  models  that  could  be  easily, 
atfapted  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  Indian  communities. 

The  development  of  these  models  would  involve^l 
Cooperative  efforts  of  1he  various  loCal  agencies  and  orgafiizations, 
"^including  tribal  councils,  as  well  as  the  ^rodperation  of  State  and 
national  agencies  and  universities.        -  ^  , 

We  are  confident  that  cooperative  e.fforts  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  overcom?  the  problems  enCbtniJterecl  by  the  lack  of  funds  presentfy 
available.  We  feel  that  such  efforts  will  also  result  in  hore efficient  ^ 
usp  of  the  funds  the  various  agencies  presently  have  and  lead  to  a 
.  wider  range  of  benefits.  ,      *  * 

Summary:  We  look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  Indian 
pre-White  House  Conference  and^thefull  White  House  Conference. 
We  hope"  that  the  efforts  being  initiated  will  result  in  real  benefits  to 
•Indian  people  and'communi^es.  As  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate' 
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in  this  brief  paper,  we  hope  that  the  participants  will  look  at 
immediate  steps  which  can  be  initiated  as  well  as  developing 
long-range  plans. 

We  hope  that  this  paper«has  provided  some  ideas  which  may 
be  beneficial  to  the  participants  and  may  add  a  small  part  to  the 
eventual  results.  We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  as  fully^as  possible  in 
any  efforts  to  improve  the  services  available  to  the  Indian  people  and 
communities. 

loseph  R.  Hardy  * 
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Testimony  Submitted  by  AJBjil>t^o  Promote  the  Further  Developments 

Albert  K.  Heriing  of  Public  Library  Services  and  for.Other  Purposes 

My  name  is  Albert  K.  Heriing.  I  am  an  official  observer  to  this 
White  House  Conference  representing  the  International  Labor  Press 
Association,  AFL-CIO/CLC,  with  headquarters  at  815  16th  Street, 
(  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  I  reside  in  Greenbelt,  Maryland.  From  1962 

.  "         ,     through  19/^7,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 

American  Library  Associatidjn  and  the  AI^-CIO  on  Library  Services  to 
Labor  Groups.  \ 

•  ♦ 

-    y         ^  The  International  Labor  Press  Association  is  composed  of  640 

'  ^  ^    labor  putilications,  varying  from  local  publications  to  city  and 

^     /  r  statewide  newspapers  or  magazines,  as  well  as  publications  of 

^   '  national  and  international  unions.  We  have  a  combined  circulation  of 

more  than  22  mijiionr  and  a  readership  estimated  at  50  million  men, 
women,  and  young  adults. 
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 the  proposed  legislation,  S.  1124,  introduced  by  Senators 

"    ^  Javits  and  Kennedy,  has  our* complete  support.  This  support  is  a 

^natural  continuation  of  American  labor's ^historic  position  calling  for 
and  backing  free  public  libraries — a  position  which  pred'ates  the 
formatron  of  the  American  Library  Association.  In  short,  American  -  " 

  -  '  *  la^or  has  supported  the  free  public  library  concept  for-over  100 

years.       ^  . '  ^  ^ ' 

%  '  .        .  Today,  this  proposed  National  Library  Act  comes  at  a  nl9St 

crucial  and  opportune  time.  This  is  a  time  when  library  budges  are 
being  ruthlefssly  cut — as  are  other  necessary  public  services — Q^^e"" 
altclr  of  lower  taxes,  even  as  the  demand  and  need  for  library  and- 
'  information  services  are  on  the  increase. 

♦  *  .  .  *  • 

^  We  particularly  support  the  concept  that  the  State  Advisory 

Councils  on  Libraries  be  "broadly  representative  .  .  .  of.  persons  using 
such  libraries."  We  urge  that  "brocfd"  representation  include      '    •  " 
organized  labor  on  the^e'State  Advisory  Councils  which  the  propc^a^ 
/       .  '  ^>le^lation  calls  for.   .      .  •  '  -  fr  - 

^  .  *     Vv^-ote  in  total  agreement  with  the  defin[^tion'yof  public  library 

•       ,      ^         *  as  a -library  thatseives  "free  of  charge  all  residents  of  a  community,  ^ 
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district,  or  region.  . .  /'  We  also  commend  the  Bill's  definition  of 
public  library  services  as  meaning  "library  services  furnished  by  a 
public  library  free  of  charge."  Our  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "free/' 
because  of  the  increasingvtendency  of  some  public  libraries  to 
institute  charges  for  certain  services  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
disturbing  budget  cuts.  Most  ominous  is  the  fact  that  some  political 
legislative  bodies  are  requiring  public  libraries  to  institute  these  ^  * 
service  charges  to  compensate  for  the  very  cuts  they  themselves 
instituted.        .  *  „ 

We  would  also  warn  against  a  tendency  on  th^part  of  some  ^ 
library  systems  to  reduce  the  more  or  less  universal  character  of  their 
collections  in  order  to  concentrate  on  so-called  "best  sellers"  so  that 
they  may  justify  their  presence  on  the  basis  of  huge  circulation  gains. 
Such  a  development  subverts  and  negates  the  full  meaning  of  public 
library  that  we  have  come  to  believe  in  and  reduces  the  library  to  a 
modern  counterpart.oi  the  commercial  lending  librarr'es  which  were 
so  prevalent  in  my  youth  in  the  1930's.  It  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  would  lead  legislators  to  base  future  funding  of  public  libraries  *^ 
not  on  th^  proper  per  capita  basis,  but  on  the  basis  of  circulation 
figures  alone.  The  sacrt<!(ce  of  the  library  collections  from  their 
universal  nature  to  this  limited  approach  is  a  betrayal  of  learning  and 
a  betrayal  of  public  trust.  - 

I  regret  thatt^e  time  available  for  this  testimony  is  so^ 
necessarily  short.  There  are  specific  items  of  labor's  interests  that  >I^K>  ' 
are  precluded  from  bringing  to  the  fore..  But  our  over-ri^i/ig  ^  I 
consideration. is  to  decbre  our  unequiyocal  support  for  Senate  Bill'  , 
1124.  We  will  join  all  others  favoring, this  legislation  in  vigorous 
activity  in  behalf  of  its.  enactment'.  "   ^ ^ 

,    I  wish  to  tTiank  you  foj^-this  opportunity  to  present  this 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  International  La15or  Press  Associatin. 

.  Albert  K.>Herling 
*  International  Ufaor  Press  Association 


Testimony  Submitted  by  -  Library  and  Irfformation  Service  in  Rural  Areas 

Dale  R.  Hershey. 

My  comments  today  will  focus  on  the  importance  and  the 
unijque  problems  associated  with  providing  information  and  library 
services  in  rural  ^^eas.  Although  I  will  be  specifically  addressing  the 
needs  and  problems  of  rura]  Pennsylvania,  it  is  my  observation  that 
although  they  may  Vary  frpm  State  4o  State  in  degree  of  severity,  the 
basic  needs  and  problems  are  simitar  in  rural  ar^s  across  the  Natiofi. 
In  fact,  these  problems  are  essentially  the  same  pi;oblems  associated 
with  providing  any  service  in  rural  are^s. 

)■'  '  .      4  .  . 

Y        The  information  needs  and  the  problems  of  meeting  these 
needs  .arer^lated  to  and'compounded  by  a  number  of  key  social  and 
demographic  facts  that  pertain  to  rural  areas  in  cojfiparison  with 

'    »'  '  •  , 
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urban  areas.  These  social  and  demographic  facts  include:  1)  low 
population  density;  2)  large  geographic  expanses;  3)  lack  or  sparsity 
of  human  service  related  resources  (i.e.,  professional  resources, 
community  service  structure,  and  program  monies);  4)*negative 
,  capital  flow  to  urban  areas;  5)  erosion  of  the  population  and  tax . 
bases  through  past^rnigration,of  rural  residents  to  urban  areas;  and 
6)  the  more  recenf  reversal  of  these  migration  trends: 

'Powerful  forces,  not  Entirely  understood,  have  long'bten  at 
work  shaping  and  changing  the  spatial  distribution  and  characten^f 
American  society.  The  massive  migration  of  people  from  rural  areas, 
to  cities  from  World  War  II  to  1970  has  been  well  documented.  In ' 
those  yeQrs,  millions  of  workers  left  traditional  rural  employment, 
seeking  urban  jobs  in  manufacturing^and  service  industries. 

This  past  erosion  of  the  rural  population  base,  in  interaction 
with  the  above  factors,  has  created  problematic  consequences  with 
~  Inspect  to^rural  social  policy  issues,  the  service  needs pf  rural 
residents,  and  the  programs  directed  toward  those  needs.  Although 
recent  hriigration  trends  have  reversed,  these  consequences  refnain 
with  us  in  rural  areas,  and  in  many-eases  have  become  more 
problematic  rather  than  improved"  with  the  recent  rural  population 
growth>  Several  m^jor  consequences  of  the  historic  rural  to  urban  . 
migfration  flow  include:  1)  the  social  cost  of  space  (i.e.,  low 
popula^on  density  coupled  with  a  high'degree  of  geographic 
dispersion  resulted  in  a  higher  per-unit  cost  for  rural  services  than  for 
urban  services);  2)  a  skewed  age  distribution  in  rural  areas  due  to  the* 
age  selectivity  of  the  migration  process,  resulting  in'a  higher  rural 
dependency  ratio  and  proportionately  fewer  productive-age  people  to 
bear  the  social  and  economic  costs  of  human  anc}  community- 
services;  and*3)  due  to  shrinking  tax  bases  and  the  increasing  flow  of 
agricultural  revenues  to  urban  areas,  rural  areas  experienced  a  failing 
financial  base.  -  '  . 

*  •  > 

Now,  let's  look  at  more  recent  de/riograpTitc  trencls  and  the  ^ 
resulting  impact  on  providing  rural  services.  Since  the  1970  c^nsu^, 
rural  areas  have  been  showing  significant  growth'  at  a  rate  of  6.6 
percent  compared  to  4.1  percent  for  urban  ^r^as.  Rural  areas,  whicK 
in  1970  accounted  for  27  percent  of  the  NJatian's  poput^i^n, 
absorbed  nearly  37  percent  of  the  1970-75  population  growth  and 
roughly  40  percent df  the  growth  in  nonfarm  ernploymerit  that, 
occurred  nationally.  <,  *    .      '  \ 

While,  on  the  whole,  these  trends  have  been  perceived  as  » 
'  beneficial  to  rural  areas,  some  areas  and  som^  groups  •fiave^n9t 
participated  ih  an  equitable  way  in  the, growth  and.develbpm*it. 
Geographic  dispersion  and  low  population  density,  skewed  age  .  ^ 
"distribution,  and  limited  tax  bases  continue  to  be  serious  problems  in 
providing  services  in  many.rural  areas.  At  the^same'time,  some  rural 
communities  have  encountered  serious  problems  in  managing 'the 
new  popul^tion  and  economic  growth.  New  urban  or  suburban 
migrants  expect,  aad  often  demand,  the  services  to  ^hich  they  had 
beep  accustomed,  but  the  tax  base  hasn't  expanded  enough -to  pay 
for  these  se,rvices.  i 
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Many  rural  people  and  areas  continue  to  be  disadvantaged  in 
terms  of  wage  levels,  median  family  income  levels/en^loyment 
opportunities,  adequate  housing,  access  to  heal^  care  and  other 
essential  public  facilities  and  services,  and  .institutional  capacity  to 
support  local  decisionmaking.  Rural  areas  still  contain  a 
<lisproportionate  share  of  the  poor,  with  one-in-six  urban  residents 
living  in  poverty,  compared  with  one-in-nine  in  rural  areas. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  how  long  or  at  what  rate 
the  population  increase  in  rural  America  will  persist,  if  the 
demographic  trends  of  the  1970's  should  continue  through  1985,  the 
net  Addition  to  theVural  population  could  easily  exceed  five  million 
people.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  net  addition  could  amouht  to  ' 
well  over  1 5  million. 

These  demographic  trends  are  especially  critical  in 
•     /  Pennsylvania.  The  1970  census  shows  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 

to  be  28.5  percent  rurak  That  amounts  to  about  3;5  million  persons, 
j'-,.    .  the  largest  aggregate  rural  population  of  anyStateJn  the  Nation. 

■*  *  ^  • 

*     .  '  '  The  informa^on  and  library  needs  of  rural  Pennsylvanians  are 

'  "  particularly  despite.  Each  year  the  Bureau  of  Library  Development 

inventories  all  public  library  service  areas  as  part  of  the  process  of  ^ 
^        determining  State  aid  eligibility.  The  most  recent- survey  shows  that^ 
1,359,730  rural  Pennsylvanians  are  either  without  library  service  or 
are  inadequately  served.  That  translates  to  over  1 1  percent  of  the 
State's  population  having  limited  access  to  information  services.  Low 
population  density,  large  geographic  expanses,  lack  of  human  service 
related  resources,  and  negative  capital  flow  to  urban  areas  all 
'^^^contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  information  and  library 
>  ^  services  in  rural  areas. 

There  are  other  complicating  factors,  however.  In  the  past,  and 
'  continuing  to  the  present,  rural  libraries  have  received  meager 

support  at  the  local.  State,  and  nationcil.levels.V^n  a  per  capita  basis, 
rural  libraries  are  inadequately  funded  when  compared  to  urban 
libraries.  In  a  1978,  survey  conddfcted  in  Pennsylvania,  the  average 
per  capita  expenditure  for  rural  libraries  was  $3.1 5.  This  $3.15 
compares  to  an  average  of  $4.37  for  all  public  libraries  in 
^  .      Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh  had  a  per  capita  aver'age  of  $6.75;  and  for 

^     (  Philadelphia  it  was  $7.38.  Information  services  must  necessarily  be 

limbed  when.the  financial  support  for  rural  libraries  is  so  little. 

With  this  Ibw  level  of  financial  support,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
♦        '      rural  information  services  ar^  restricted  because  of  the  unavailability 
of  professional  staff.  Rural  libraries  are  forced  to  rely  on  volunteers 
for  much  of  their  staffing.  Volunteers  are  important  and  necessary  for 
*  .         any  library,  but  when  the  basic  support  ^taff  is  comprised  of 

volunteers,  information  services  suffer.  Th6  frony  is  that  while  greater 
skill  and  creativity  are  required  to  cope  with  the  limited  collections 
'  and  resources  of  rura^^libraries,  these  same  libraries  are  staffed  by 
untrained  librarian?.      '  ff       ^  ' 
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/  A  third  and  related  problem  is  restricted  information  access 

and  flow.  Untrained  staff  are  forced  to^work  with  limited  collections, 
Bnd^vhile  resources  may  be  available  through  interlibrary  loan 

.  >      services  and  data  banks,  untrained  staff  in^rural  libraries  are  often  not 
aware  of  these  services.  This  pfroblem  is  further  complicated  by  a  fact 
that  is  often  overlooked:  even  the  most  b^si^  resources  may  be.  * 
inaccessible  to  a  rural  library;  There  are  rural  libraries  that  don't 
even  have  a  telephone.  Resource  and  data  banks,  no  matter  how  well 
.  developed,  are  just  not  available  to  these  libraries  and  their  rural 
service  users.  ^  / 

A  final  butj^qually  important  factor /is  thejack  of  sponsorship 
or  coordinated  spokesmanshPp  at  the  national  level.  As-'in  so  many  of 
the  human  and  physical  services,  research",  planning,  and  funding  in 
the  area  of  information  services  are  based  on  urban  needs  anfl  * 
problems.  Jhe  result  is  low-Tevel  funding  to  rural  libraries  and 
methods  and  technologies  that  are  not  applicable  to  rural  areas.. 

*  Lacking  strong  national  visibiJity,  the  needs  and  problems:  of  rural 
areas  are  overlooked.  • 

In  conclusion,  the  following  considerations  vvould  seem 
.    critical  in  plarmingifqr  the' provision  of  information  and  library 
services  in  ruraT  areas:  ^  * 

1)  That  a  corf^Inued  emphasis  be  placed  on  meeting  the  needs 
.   oT'underserved  rura^areas.  RuraHibraries  cannot  meet  the  challenge, 
of  providing  services  to  geographically  dispersed  populations  With  the 
loy^  level  of  financial  support  they  are  currently  receiving. 

♦      •  lb 
^  *  2)  Rural  libraries  require  support  in  providing  the  basic 

information  and  liBrary  services  that  have  been  applied  foe  years  in 
urban  areas.  Innovative  ideas  and  technologies  must  continually  b.e 
developed)  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  rural  libraries  are  still 
seeking  many  of  the  basic  services, 

3)  There  is  a  need  for  ongoing  training  for  the  professional  and 

•  volunteer  library  staff  members  in  rural  libraries.' Rural  librarians  need 
training  not  Only. in  basic  library  science  skills,  b'ut  also  in  the  ' , 
creative  application  and  utilization  of  limited  collections  and 
resources.    I  ' 

'  ^  4)  There  is  a  need  for  a  national  recognition  of  the  importance 

«    and  the  unique  problems  of  providing  information  ancPlibrary 

services  in  rural  communities.  The*  needs  of  a  geographic  sector 

representing  one-third  of  our  national  population  cannot.be 

>  overlooked.  ^  -     .   .  ♦ 

*  » 

,  Dale  R.  Hershey^^ 
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Testimony  Submitted  by  Federal  and  State  Funding  for  Public  Libraries 

Paulette  Holahan  '       -        <  ^  '     ,    •  . 

and  A.C.  Strip  A.C.  Strip  is  vice  president  of  the  Urban  Libraries  Council,  and 

*  .      Paulette  Holaharvis  treasurer  of  that  organization.  The  following 

expresses  t*heir  personal  opinions  onlflf^ 

While  the  topic  we  are  addressing  today  is  meant  to  deal  with 
*  •  *  Federal  and  State^Viding  of  puWic  libraries,  we  perhaps  can  best 

open  this  statement  by  asserting  the  conclusion  at  the  outset.  The 
unfortunate  conclusibn  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of-all 
funding  for  libraries  is,  atithe  end  of  this  decade,  the  same  as  it  was 
.  ^         *  .        *at  the  beginning  of  the  decade— that  is,  reliantupon  local  taxation. 

.  Thus,  as  we  begin  the  decade  of  the  1 98b's,  the  Rederal  and  Stat^ . 
funding  continues  to  be. a  pittance  of  the  funds  actually  required. 
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The  largest  source  of  Federal  liBrary  funding,  the  Library<> 
^  Services  and  Construction  Act,  is  slightly  ovei^60^illion.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  gross  sum  expended  is  just  a  trifle  over  25  cents  for 
each  citizen  of  this  country.  There"  are  very  few  programs  of  any  type 
wjiich  are  the  recipients  of  Federal  funding  that  are  funded  pji  as  ^ 
little  a  per^capita^  basis  as  LSCA.  In  the  last-eight  years  of  the  Library 
services  and  Construction  Act,  the  amount  actually  appropriated  Has 
Incii^ased  approximately  14  percent  for  all  eight  years.  We  need  not 
review'" the  inflationary  spiral  that.fjas  occurred  during  those  last  eight 
.years.  Thus,  LSCA,  in  actuatTpendable  dollars,  has  decreased 
stj^bstantially.      ,  . 

At^this  time,  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  funding  by  State 
'  governments.  Many  States  still  make  no  provision  whatever  for 

funding  libraries  within  their^State.  Still  others,  which^do  provide 
^  funding,  do  so  to  a  point  where  it  is  hardly  more  than  nominal. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  all  of  the  total  of  State     .      ff  • 
-  appropriations  cornes  from  less  than  a  dozen  States. -Many  States'  t» 
which  d6  appropriate  for  library  purposes  do  sp  on  a  highly  selective 
basis,"  arjd  the  result  is  often  inequitable  and  all  too^o^en  the 
^  approfJriation  does  not  reach  the  rural  library.  « 

Thus,  as  we  indicated  at  the 'beginning,  the  burden  generally 
falls  on  the  atV'^rtfounty  administration  to  provide  for  Library 
funding.  Worse,  that  funding  often  must  compete  on  the  ballot  with 
other  vital-local  agencies  and  is  subject  to  Ihe  w-rath  of  an  ovi?rtaxed 
local  electorate.  When  the  voting  plunger  is  pulled  for  a  five-year 
library  tax  or  renewal,  the  weight  and  yield  are  essentially  fixed  for 
that  period  of  time.  In  most  communities,  the  real  estate  property 
taxes  grow  by  merely  one  percent  per  year  or,  even  where  the  base  is 
healthy  and  growing,  the  increase  may  be  but  two  or  three  percent  • 
per  year.  Compare  this  with,  salary  Increases  of  eight  percent  per 
year^Wlationary  increases  of  10  to  12  percent  per  year  and  fuel 
•   increases  olup  to  30  percent  in  the  last  year.  Thus,  a  bpokmobile 
which  has  suffered  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  of  perhaps  25 
percent  will  re<^eive  an  increase  through  the  property  tax  of  one  to  / 
ftwo  percent.  «  '  p 
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The  responsible^usiness  of  today  would  prepare  a  five-ye^r  or 
seven-year  plan  and  forecast.  The  library  which  today  prepares  a 
^  five-year  forec^ast  wiJfundoubtedly  find  itself^th  an  operating  deficit 
'based  on  today's  income.* In  order  for  thaLLibra|y  to  live  within  its 
means,  it  must  take  a  step  back  into  yesterday.  City  governments  are 
hard-pressed  to  enlarge  their  expenditures  .for  library, services  when 
they  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  for  police  and  fi|;e  protection. 
When  th^  demand  is  met,  there  are  too  many  other  services  for 
which  today's  hard-pressed  dty  governments  must  find  funds.  Thu/ 
the  library  finds  itself  fighting^for  the  same  funds  sought  after^by 
boards  of  education,  sanitation  departments,  capita  improv^ents  for 
city  buildings,  recreation,  and  a  myriad  of  othen  services.  The  library 
^  is  left  to  fend  for  itself  on  the' same  meager  budget  and  too  often  the  * 
same  $1  or  $2  per  capita  that  it  haS^been  receiving  for  the  last  half 
/Jozen  years.  ^ 

The  only  alternative  whig^  can  provicTe  an  equitable 
distributron  of  funds  on^a^cper  capita  basis  is  a  massive  infusion  of. 
dollars  administered  by  the  FederaJ  Government.  Not  Federal  money, 
but  money  flowing'^to  Was/^gton  for  equitable  redistribution  to 
library  users  throughout  the  CQuntry.  Only  then  can  there  be  some 
reasonable  equalify  among  Ubrary  systems  on  a  per  capita  basis.  That 
type  of  funding,  supplenr^eprfed  as  apocopriate  by  State  and  local 
government,  would  finafl^'achieve         equality  ^mong  library 
users.  Too  often,  large  metropolitan  ar^as  which  today  survive  on  $7  ^ 
per  capita,  find  themselves  a  mile^^away  frqm  suburban  libraries  • 
operating  on  a  budget  of  $25  or'$35  per  capita.  ^ 

^Thq^flaw  in  the  system  is  obvious;  the  dkection  of  the  Future,  - 
using  current  financing  sthemes,  is  at  best  undfesirable  The  National 
Library  Act  can  provide  the  necessary  impetus  to  permit  library 
systems  to  step  .into  the  1980's  and  1990;s  properly  fdnded  to  join 
the  age  of  electronics,  and  not  step  backwawljnto  the  age  of  the  ' 
hoijeiand  buggy.  .  ^ 

{         '  Paulette  Holahan  and  A.C.  Strip 


Testimony  Submitted  by  .       Technology,  Knowledge^ and  Society^ 

Stanley  A.  Huffmar 

My  narfie  is  Stanley  A.  Huffman,  jr.,  and  I  afn  president* of  the 
Virginia  Educational  Media  Association,  and  director.  Learning 
,  Resource  Center,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,' 

Blacksburg,  Virginia.  \: 


A  library/resource  center* n-^^e  looked  upon  as  a'^ollection 
of  ideas,  in  either  print  or  nonprint  format,  retrievable  in  an  easy 
manner,  so  asito.  have  utility. by  the'pursuer  of  knowledge.  To  this 
eijd;.we  must  move  forward  to  the^basic  tenants  of  human  learning 
by  using  vFsual  and  aural  resources  at  our  command  for  information 
processing!  Through  the  appropriate  use  of  human  and  technological 
resources,  we  can  satisfy  the  need  for  a  literate  society  and  for 
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•  ^    lifelong  learning.  The  ^niversaf  concern  for  learning  at  alMevels  must 
,    not  be  preempted:        '  . 

\         *  ^         A'primar/  concern ^for  all  people  is  to  advanfce  print,  visual, 
and  aural  literacy  to  a  comprehension  level  for  achieving  aa 
educated  society.  Printed  words  offer  a  broad 'base  of  ideas  for 
information  processing.  Pictgres,  When  visually  r^ad,  provide  a  wide 
.  '      range  of  concepts  for  interpretation  based  on  previous  experiences. 
Words-  received  aurally  are  essential  in  daily  communication,  but 
/  ^  ^result  in  lower  levels  of  idea  retention.  Whether  we  are  providii)^ 
direct,  vicarious,  or  symbolic  experiences  through  opr 
library/re'^source  centers/ it  is-essential  to  haVe  a  combination  of 
*  r^ources  to  provide  a  total  learning  experience. 

^     ^  \ 
Today's  technological  world  presents  a  challenge  in  , 
decisionmaking  relative  to  the  most  effective  meW^of  supplying  ' 
information.  Jhe  concept  of  immediacy  has^ausgdl.iiS,lo  seek  faster  ► 
communication  systems;^however,^the  need  for  ipstant  information 
versus  accessibility  ancf  cost  must  &e  placed  in  proper  perspective 
,    Human  ingehuity*and  creativity  have  provided  technological 
•   -  .     dimensions  in  the'use  of  print  and  nonprint  matenals  for  developing 
ar^enlightenetl  society.  Pnnfing,  electronicf;  visual,  and  auditory-^: 
imxnolopm  offer  a  variety  of  word  processing  Systems.  N®  single^  ^ 
'  ^  info^alt^resource^mediuTn  can-resolvejhe  need  for  knowledge. 

The  chaHenge  becomes  one  of  how  to  best  meet  tfie  divergent  "needs 
of  informatfon^eeking  individuals.  Inherent  in  the  total  process  is  the 
development  of  communication  skill^rtfc|ssafy  to  function     -    * . 
effectively  in  an  information-dependep^^'^ty-  *  ^ 

The  designers  of  learning-  experien^ es^earning^^'tems,  and*  , 
learning  materials  must  take  into  account  ttie  varied  interest  abilities' 
and  fieeds  of  ir\div1duajs  so  that  lairge  numb^rs'of  people  may  be 
.    served.  As  messages^  are  cr^ated/tt  is  necessary  to  explore  the 
r  '        .     .       medium  by-which^^fc<^  transmitted.  We  mu^t  examiae  - 

^        '        the^ea^nable  accesFibi^lj^^  of  ^  communicafjpn  syst^  to  ipsure  ease 
of  use  by  the  receiver.  It'may  33e  necessary  to  create  mu^l^ipfe^     ,  ;* 
'  message  formats  so  that  commumca<§bn  channels  ma^^.be  selected  by 

"•'the  .user  to  accommodate  different  teaming  styles  and^'m^vidual 
e  '  differences  and  preferences..  There  is  no  p'anacea  because^of'the  --^  * ' 

-^•interyependence  of  aTl  media  resources.  There  is  a  need  for  a  vafiety 
.  ■  of  resources  to  be  accessible- from  many  p^ces  as  eacft  may  be  a 
'  ,  component  in  solving  man's  thirst;for  knowledge,  satisfying  his 

^  curiosity  for  things  unknown,  and  bringrngMhe  common,  as  well  as  ^ 

esoteric,  ideas  of  inquiry  jhto  perspective.  Information,  resulting  frOm 
'  the  intellectual  curiosity^bf  man,  tan npt^ be  confined  to  a* single 

communicatioiLSystem  for  others  to  sample.  -It  is  essential,  in  today's 
0  .  world,'that  print  and  nonprint  Information  coexist.  "       ^  . 

.     •  *  "  '       •  ^  , 

Books  remain  an'easily -accessible  and  highly  important   ■  : 
^  ,    component  for  developing  educated  people*  By'the  same. tokea  it' is  ^ 
....  /  incumbenl  upon  eaCb  of  us  to>ecome  more  sopltisticated  \n  fhe  use 

of  technological  resources  as  a  part  of  the  word  processing^and 
^  -       .   information  system.  The>cost-effectivenes$  of  any* medium  may  be^ 
'      ,  found  in  how  well  it  senses  an'.individual'^  need  to  know.  Tf^us,  if 
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.  ;  *     many  people  use' a  selected  medium,  it  may  be  feasible  to  consider 
its  use  on  a  broad  base.  To  confine  all  information  to  a  single  system 
may  be  denying  nr>any  individuals  the  opportunity  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  a  particular  concept.  Since  library/resource 
centers  must  meet  a  wide  range  of  interests  and  needs,  it.  is  not 
possible  nor  practical  to  stay  with  or  go  to  one  technology  system 
alone.  It  is  mandatory  to  find  a  delicate  balance  of  resource^easily  . 
capable  of  being  accessed,  for  the  fulfillment  of.individual  desires 
and  needs.  • 

Visual  and  verbal  symbols  have  become  languages  for 
universal  understanding.Of  paramount  (mportaVice  is  the 
devabpment  of  skills  necessary  to  translate  simple  and  complex  facts, 
and  concepts  frOm  our  accepted  symbology  into  a- functional  manner. 
As  individuals  are  proactive  in  message  design,  thougbt-stirfjuTatlDn, 
and  idea^proc^ing,  .they  must  also  become  interactive  with 
available  telecommunications  technologiesTor  the  exchange  of 
information.  Also,  individuals  need  to  be  reactive  so  as'to  achieve 
higher  levels  of  information  experience  as  k  result  of  creative 
rearrangement  of  other  ideas.  Individuals  selectively  edit  in  or  out  bits 
of  inf6rmation  which  seem  relevant  to  a  given  e)Cperierice.  Again,  as 
we' perpetuate  intellectual  curiosity  and  integ^i^y,  no  single  • 
'  communication  system  provides  a  Utopia  for  man's  inquiry;  therefore, 
it  is  mandatory  that  both  print  and  nonprint  resources  iDecome 
available  on  a  broad  base. 
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During  the  1960's,  commentary  regarding  the  knowledge  and 
->  ^information  explosion  suggested  the  need  to  develop  mor^efficient 
storage  and  retrieval  capabilities.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the  yeat 
2000,  we  woulS  have  2,000  times  as  much  infornjation  available  as 
was  known  to  man  by  1960.  At  the  present  rate^  information  . 
processing  the  estimate  may  be  low.  In  1962,  the  author  of  this  paper 
talked  about  the  communication  revolution  of  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
During  the  1.980's,  he  anticipates  a  transformation  of  researched  and- 
developed  technojogies  into  practical  realitie's  for  knowledge 
accessibility  to  provide  individuals  with  resources  to  solve  problems 
of  intellectual  curiosity  and  needs.  In  this  context,  where  and  how^-to* 
,  access  the  needed  resources  for  problem-solving  becomes  a  problem 
task  within  itself. 

Research  into  mor&  basic  elements  of  hum^n  learning,  analysis 
of  technology's  role  in  information  storage,  retrieval,  and^ 
dissemination,  and  the  creation  and  protection  of  intellectual  property, 
are  "issues  which  remain  for  carefjul  examination  in  solying 
library/resource  center  concerns.  There  is  an  overwhelming  need  tov 
fulfilf  the, public's  right  to  know,  as  a  component  of  knowledge 
acquisition  and  lifelong  learning,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  * 
technologies  vvhich  permit  easy  creation,  transmission,  receptron, 
*stor^e,  refrieval,  and  replication  of  information.  Technology  is 
available  to  change  many  facets  of  library/resource  centers  if  we  can 
afford  the  price  Jag.  The  proper  use  of  technology  will  enhance  our 
^  understanding  of  the  many  complex  problems  of  today's  world. 

.  -fi^pfessional^associations,  educators  at  all  levels^and  lay  . 
^citizens  must  work  cooperatively  to  treate  both  the  resources  and  the 
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technological  balance  necessary  to  serve  the  many  needs  of 
individuals.  From  the  simple^early  caveman  symbols  to  the  advanced- 
complex  printed  and  electronic  systems  so  widely  used  today/the 
preservation  and  transrfiission  of  a  cultural  heritage  has  been  a 
.common  goal  of  man  as  he  desires  to  perpetuate  ideas.  How 
symbolism'^is  created,  how  the  appropriate  medium  is  selected  for 
transmission  of  ideas,  and  how  such*  resources  ar^  made  accessible 
on  a  broad  base  is  what  communication  is  all  about. 

Stanley  A.  Huffman 
J     ,  Virginia  £c/ucat/ona/  Media  Association 
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by  LInette  Hunter  .  ^  .  *  ,  * 

^  I  '         Please  consider  the /ollowing.issues:  V- 

9  ^ 

9      ,  ,    ,  /  "  Postal  Service  Rates  and  Teleco/rmiunication  Rates: 

VVhat— there  are  geographical  barriers  to  access  to  information  which 
^  should  be  eliminated,  and  these  particularly  affect  the  ngncontiguogs  ^ 
•  '    '*  -areas  of  the  United  States;  Why— the  delive^  of  library -books  and 

mate'rials  and  audiovisual  materials  by  surface  "mail  causes  a  serious^ 
delay  in  delivery,  often,* resulting  in  the  receipt  of  information' when  it 
I  ■    is  no  longer  of  gse.  in-addition,  domestic  telecommunication  rate^do 
^  .       not  appjy  to  noncontiguous  areas  of  t>ie  United' States;  tVf)o—th^   .  . 

policy  of  the, U.S., Postal  Se^rvice  should  be  (Changed  so  tbat  all  library 
materials  addressed  to  noncontiguous^areas  will  be  sent  as  airmail  at 
surface  mail  rates.  Federal  policy  regarding  telecommunication  rates 
^  ^  should  be  revised  to  insure  that  domestic  rates  apply ^o 
'*  ^  "  jionconti^uous  areas  of  the  United* States. 

*  fund/ng  Based  on. TVeec/;  VVhat— Federal  grants  are  currently-  '\ 
-     '  ^     -     bein^g  awarded  primarily  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  in  addition  many 

■    '         •  have  matching  grant  requirements.  Areas,  such  as  the  noncontiguous 

areas  of  the  United  States,  rural  areas,  etc.,  which  have  low 
population  density  and  low  per  capita  income,  are  penalized  by  the' 
exi^tmg  policy,  yet  th^y  have 'the  gfeatest  need. for  infj/rniation  - 
resour^s;  W^y— in  order  that  all  citizens  will  hav^access  to 
inforrdfl»n  th^y  need;  Who— the  National  Library  Act'should 
,         include^pecial  provisions  for  funding  those  a?eas  with'special'needs. 

Diverse-Cultural lEthnic  (^ollec^tions:  What— ^library  collectipns. 
Should  reflect  the'cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  .of  the  Nation's 
communities,  with  special  emphasis  ctfi  tKe  indigenous/ethnid. 
^  '\      '^populations  of  a  givert  Jocality;  Why— the  diverse  cultural  heri>age^  '  ^ 

^  .      -  \         withm  the  Nation  shosfe  be  recognized.  Such  a  provision  yi  our 

.  libraries  wduld  promote  cultural  understanding;  Who — Congress  >  - 

*  .  should  rpandate  a  national  policy  for  libraries  which  should  include  a 

-  provision  th^t  all  Jibraniies'^t  every  level  adopt  such  a  collection  "  , 

priority.  ^      -  .  '        <»         '  ~,  

\  '  '  I-  * 

^    ^       ^      '  '       '    '  '       0  •  Linette  Huriter 

^,      .  *    '  Island  Communities  of  the  ^ 

'  V  *■  •  •    .      '  y     •  ,    '  .  .  United  States  * 
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Testimon/^bmitted 
by  RogeriF.  jacoCs 


.Tvlr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Roger  F. 
Jacobs.  I  am  a  law  librarian,  having  served  in  that  capacity  at  the 
University  of  Detrcrtt,  tRe  University  of  Windsor-Ontario/ahd 
Southern  iliinois  University  at  Carboncjale.  I  am  a  former  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  LiBrarifes  and 
a  former  rffiember  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Carbondale,  Illinois 
•Public  Library  and  the  Shawnee,  lllindis  Library  System.  I  am 
currently  the  Librarian^'of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. . 

I  comjg  before  you  this  morning  to  make  one  simple  point 
which  I  believe  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  Nation.  My  point  is 
this:  Thie  laws  of  this  country  need  to  be  made  more  accessibte  to  its 
^citizens^'-'and  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that  'fhi's  Conference  clearly 
and  vigorously  call  attention  to  this  fact. 

Every  citizen,  whether  driving  down  the  Vnghway,  buying  a 
home  or  a  television  set,  atten'ding  a  meeting,  cooking  a  meal,  or 
teaching  school  is  under  the  control,  the  regulation,  or  the 
,    jurisdiction  -of  some  law., .Whether  iVs  i  statute^of  the  Federal 
Congress,  an  admmistrative  regulation,  or  a  city'ordinance,  formal 
laws-  and^egulations  'ar^'  pervasiye  in  joday's  society.  Political 
philosophers,  lawmal<ers,  librarians,  and  almost  anyone  who  ever 
consi^rs  the  point  recognize  that  citizens  in  a  democracy  ought  ta 
h5ve  access  to  the  laws  tUBlp^overn  their' lives.  After  all;  ^re  not  these^ 
tev^s  tbeirs?  Are  they  not  expected  to  have  some  basic  familiarity  v^ith 
the  rules  of  the  society  in  which  they  live?  Or,  at  the  ve?y  least, 
^  fundamental  access  to  these 'rules?  To  merely  state  the  question 
provides  the  answer.     .  ' 

7  And  yet,' to  a  large  extent^  Access  toiegal  material  has  been 
limited.  The  public  development  of  cpllections  of  books  and 
documents  containing  the  law  ha^  la^gejy  been  left  to  formal 
components  of  the'l^gai  profession,  the  legislative  library,  the  court  . 
house  library,  the  law  sclriool  libraries.  With  mmor'exceptions,  public 
li'braries^haye  not  developed  collections  which  would  reveal  the  law  . 
or  explicate  tlieT legal  frameworJ<  governing  a  course  of  action. 

,  Professor  Dan  Henke,  an  eminent  California  law  librarian,  averts  that 
"few  public  libraries  maintain  extensive  collections  of  lega)  materials, 
artti  as  library  support  in  mSny  communities  is  curtailed,  this 
condition  may  be  expected  to  continue."  My^own  in\^estigation  into 

^  the  resuits  pf  legislation  relating  to  l-aw  librayes  Indicatecl  that  even  in 
those  iurisyictions  whidh  had  ^he  strongest  legislation,  the  libraries 
were  largely  "in  the  hands  of  the  profess'ional  legal  community.  Even 

^  where  legislation  specifically  deniands  that  the-law  library  be  open  to 
the  public,  it  was  generally  plated  within  a^.  instituti^  which.woufd " 
ha*ve  presented  forVnidable, barriers  to  pubJic  access.  These  barriers 
niust  be  reduced  if  not  eliminated." 


^The  incr^sed  education  of  all  of  our^Vi^(zen$7  the 
development  of  law  courses  in  every  efem'ent)'pf  the.academic 
curriculum  from  junior  high  school  through  the  university  suggests — 
-and  I  believe -it  is  true — a  populace  which  \$  competent  to  reac^and 
understand  the  substance  of  the  basic  law  books.  When  faced  wrth  a 
need  for  this  informatipn,  the  citizen  will  go  Jo  th^t  information 
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source  traditionally  available  to  prqvide'continuing  ^ducatt6ri  on 
every  subject— the  public  library.  What  will  the  citizen  find  there? 
The  Nation'5  laws  as  expressed  in  its  statutes?  In  its  regulations?  In 
the^ronouncements  of  its. Supreme  Court?  The  parallel  documents 
.  •    *  fr^  State  or  municipality?  It  is  my  experience  tKat,  in.  large  measure,. 

.the  publ/c  libraries  in  our  communities  have  not  had  the  human  or 
^     financial  resources  to  establish  these  legal  collections.  Or,  if  they^had 
them,  they  were  not  provided  with  the  staff  or  trair>ing  required  id 
offer  adequate  reader  services. 

This  great  Conference  provides  a  singular  opportunity  to  speak 
'out  in  favor  of  principles  aimed  at  first  recognizing  and  then 
remedying  this  shortfall  of  resources.  Specifically,  I  would  ask  this 
J  \  Conference  to  seriously  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 

American  Associatjpn  of  Law  Libraries:  l).that  access  to  legal 
information  is  an  individual's  right;  2)  that  the  Nation's  legal  health, 
like  its  physical  health,  ne^ds  public  support;  and  3)  the  avaitabihty 
of  legal  information  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  libraries  of  the  legal . 
pfofession. 

'  ^  ^     C       ^  .  I  urge-^this  Conferen(;e  to  recommend  that  the  Congress  and 

'  [the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  ^ 

investigate  and  implenq^ent  appropriate  programs  which  would 
/  *  ^        encourage  access  to  the  documents  of  the  law  by  all  citizens — 

Y  *     •  programs  which  will, foster  the  development  of  basic  legal  collections 

\    in  public  librarieland  the  training  of  nbrary  staff  in  the  use  of  legal 
rhaterials.  The  law  belongs  io  the  people.  Let  us  make  it  availal^e  to 
^      '  ^  them  in  their  libraries. 


Roger  F.  lacobs 
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Testimony  Submitted  by  *  If  Public  Libraries  Are  To  Syrviye  ...    ^  • 

Nancy  C  Jacobson       ,  ,  -  ^  x*/      \  . 

^        '      .  ,  Information  explosion  is  a  most  timely  topic.  We  are  told  it  is 

the  fastest  growing  industry  in  the  world.  Megatons  of  information 
o  ,  abound,  much  still  ihaccessible.- Historically^^libraries  through  . 

•     "       '  librarians  have  b^een  the  major  brokers  in  ttie  organization  and  ^ 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  This  role  musj^ntinue  in  ever  mor^  ' 
^         sophisticated  ways' ta  bring  order  oiit  of  chaos  for  .the  individual  in 
*^    '  need  of  informations  ,         •  ♦  * 

.    .  ^  '         ->  For  the  generaL public,  th^  publiclibrary. has  been  the  vehicle 

.  forcbringin^  about  thjs  servi^:e,  which  today  is  taking  on  broader 

connotations  and  is  often  called  "Information  and  Referral."^  Adopting 
-    thiy^ervice  which  will  beYij^%||ach  and  eyery  person  livlpg  in  the 
1980's  wogid  warrant  a'ctiS^Wfocus  from  books  to  information 
•  '  .  and,  through  publicity,  sWSI^       produce  a  by-product  calted"  • 

"money,':'  which  tn  the  lo^g  run  might  just  prove  essential  ^  th^  ^ 
survival  of  these'same  libraries.^ 


.Jus^what    information,  and  referral  \\     Rr<fe)r  short)?  There  are 
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essentially  I  &  R  is  the  procesyof  linking  an  individual  with  an 
information  or  service  need  to  a  fesource  designed  to  meet  that  need. 
Nearly  all  libraries  alrgad^sP^pvide  th^  information  aspect.  Referral 
inyieat^an  add^d^^ture,  iratof  coorc^inatirig  local  community 
informaftenrTKe  referral  aspe^3^n  provide  the  names  oj^^ople  and 
agencies  wh'ich  provide  assistance  to  those  seeking'it.  This  aspect 
^  "     converts  the  library  into  a  community' resourcexenter. 

.  .    •         ^  Information  service  might  be  as  sinspfe  as  the  need  fqf  facts 

^  about  new  6r  used  cars  (see  Consumer  Reports  or  the  us^d 

guides).  Referral  might  be  as  complicated  as  a  recent  calfto  our 
library  when  a  woman  asked,  I'What  do  1  do?  My  husband  just  asked 
me  for  a  divorce."  In  this  case,  recommendations  might  include 
♦  . .  referrai  to  agencies  ^to  cover  the  emotional  aspects  (counseling 

agencies,  seminars,  support  groups),  the  financial  and  legal  aspects, 
and/or  enhpfpyment  information  (such  as  homemaker  re-entry 
^  programs).  As  is  obvious,  these  questions  are  not  in  the  area  of  trivia 
nor  are  they  school  assignments.  The  library  can  be  the  fi^st  Roint  of . 
^         communication  in  some  rather  mome,ntou6  decisionmaking.  - 


One  of  the  strongest 'features  of  I  &  R  is  that  it  serves       '  ^ 
^        everyone,  including  the  physically  handicapped,  the  ^minorities,  the  ^ 
elderly,  the  poor.  It  is  important  to  mention  here  that  most  libraries  ^ 
have  some  forrtp  of  networking  which  allows  interchangesof 
information  s6  that  smaller  libraries  are.able  to  communicate  with 
larger  ones  to  give  individual  patrons  access  to-a  greater  scope  of 
resources.  •  ■    *  - 

^^^^  In  order  to  alert  the  puHtc  to  the  servix:es  akeady  offered  in 

libraries,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  massive  doses  of  publicity.  The 
need  for  more  publicity  surfaced  in  various  forms  in  many  of  the  state 
^         *' conferences.  Identifying  librarie.s.'^s  information  centers  can  bring 

*  attention  to  what  libraries  are  already  doing,  and  this  thrust  could  not 
only  heighten  the  state  of  the  art,  but  brTng  increased  revenue,  which 
in  turn  would  assist  in  further  improving  the  quality  of  I  &  R.  All  of 
this  leads  me  to  ibe  final  part  of  the  triumvirate,  moriey,  an  essential 

^.      ^  feature  alongvwfth  1  &  R  and  public  relations.  ^ 

^                     ,  r                This  service  can  save  money  from  both,  ends,  as  an^^pdividual 

^  'user,  as  a  taxpayer,  whether'it  is  through  information  gleaned  in 

\  '    ^  .  '   order  to  buy  the^aforem'entioned  new  or  used  car  or  whether  it's  only 

-  '      ~  an  "800" 'telephone  number 'to  call  a  specific^  agency^!  In^these  days  - 

^            .  of  higbJnflation'any  tight  ppcKetbooks,  the  library  can  be  ci  real 

^  .        soorce  of  personal  economy.  ■  '      *    ,    •       ■  ^ 

*  .                   '  '    •       ■  ^  'Rublio  libraries  have;  particulartyjn  recent  years,  found 

^               *  .  Jthemselves  competing  vigorously,  and  offen  futilely,  for  local  funds. 

•  ^  .  Everyjjine  kf)ows  of  the  heed.for  fire  and  police  prot^ctfon,  and 

•  *  ■  everyone.is  aware  of  the  n^4or  garbage  pickup  and  disposal.  Th^ 
.  he^d  for  information  is  every  bit  as  important,  yg{  the  populace  has 

not  yet  realized  jt.  If  fibraries  were  seen  as  indispensable,  as 
envisioned  by  the  services  already  mentioned,* they  just  might  be  in  a 
better  competitive  position  for  •the  increasingly  loweMn-value  dollar 


\ 
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.    available  for  distribution.  Considerinjg  the  very  limited  budgets, 
/  *  libraries  are  pefljaps  the  best  bargain  in  governrnent. 

•  '  One  need  not  be  a  se^r  to  read  the  dire  message  for  the  future, 

•  '  '  of  public  library  5%rvice"  WithoOt  ajnajor  injection  of  energy,  I 

predict  that, public  library  service  in  the  quantity  and  quality  we 
.  J    '        ,      •   .         *       know'  it  today,  limited  though  it  m^y  be,  will  dwindle  into  an  almost 

worthless  condition.  I  can  describe  this  in, very  simple  terms: 
according  to'a  recent  Kiplinger  report, Ihe  Consumer  Price  lndex  is^ 
'    *      ,^  •       .       expected  to  rise  from  50  to  75  percent  in  the  next  five  years.  The 

^  '       recommendation  to  businessmen  is  that^they  anticipate  at  least  a^O 

^        .     percent  pmjectiDn.  With  Proposition  13  in  California  and  a  four 
4  .       .   *     ^rceni  tax  cap  in  Massachusetts,  it  i^  incpmprehensible  that  local 
•    units  of  government  will  willingly  and  automatically  increase  library 
budgets  12  percent  a  year.  And  that  would  nriean  breaking  even  with 

no  increase  in  servfce  no  matter  what  the  need.  - 
.     .       '    ^  In  sun|(n.ary —  ^  -  . 

1)  Public  libraries  are  indispensable  units  of  government 
'  ,  because  ^  ,         -  ^  *  ' 

Everyone  needsJnformation 
and  '  ^  ^ 

This  includes  readers  and  nonre^ders*      '  - 

Enhancing  the  Reference  service  by  publicizing  it  as  information  and 


including  som^  referral  aspects,  universal  public  demand  would  be 
(treated  ^  \'        .        '  I      ,  ^ 

and  ^  •  f , 

Once  the  need  is  recognized,  libraries  will  no  longer  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  .budget  heap  ' 

because  c  . 

The  need  would  be  acknowledged  ,  — . 

then    '  ^ 

The  increased  funding  would  benefit  all  other  library-services  as  well. 

A  national  campaign  pUblici2ing  the  Concept  of  libraries  and 

information  could  rejuvenate  public  libraries  and  give  them  the 

opportunity  through  a  more  equitable  share  (/funding  to  eontinue  . 

•current  services,  improve  the  Infornnation  and  Referral  aspec^fand 

allow  preparation 'for  the  future,  which  so  rapidly  becomes  the  ^ 

present,  and  evep  more  speedily,  the  past.  g        .    iP  - 

•      .  ».  .  ^  '  '  ^ 

Nar^y  C.  jacohson 
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I  am  Kamla  King,  a  law  librarian,  and  I  have  come  to  advocate 
your  support  of  ha>^ing  basic  law  collections  in  public  libraries.  Legal 
information  should' be  available  to  evei^one,  not  just  to  the  legal 
profession.  Recognizing  this,  the  American  Association  of  Law 
'Libraries  recommended  to* this  Conference  that  it  address  the  issues  \ 
involved  in  making  legal  information  widely  available.  , 

In  order  toJmplement  the  reconimendations  that  legal 
information  not  6e  restricted  to  the  libraries  of  the  legal  profession 
nor  the  use  of  legal  information  be  a  monopoly  of  the  law  librarians, 
I'Suggest  the 'following.  (What  I  am  going  to  say  is  based  on  my 
previous  experience  as  a  law  and  legislative  reference  librarian  in  a 
State  library.) 

1)  To  identify  the  legal  informational  heeds  of  the  public. 
Librarians  are  often  in  a  position  to  know  a  community's  needs 
before  a  book  is  ever  requested.  Public  librarians  have  an  inherent 
responsibility  to  know  the  government  structure  of  their  locality,  their 
State  and  the  Federal  government  and,  further,,  to  know  the  official  ^ 
legal  publications  of  these  entities. 

2)  My  second  suggestion  involves  education.  After  identifying 
the  legal  needs  of  a  community,  a  librarian  must  learn  how  to  service 

'  these  needs.  Acquiring  law  books  without  also  learning  how  td^e  * 
them  is  pointless.  '  . 

At  th*e  Connecticut  State  Library,  the  law  reference  librarians  ' 
and  the  Division  for  Library  Development  Staff  have  offered 
workshops  to  public  librarians  in  using  Connecticut  law  books. 

In  the  area  of  education  I  believe  that  all  of  us  have  a  ' 
professional  responsibility  to  each  other  to  share  our  bibliographic 
expertise.  Law  libmfians  dkn  teach  pubjic  librarians  how  to  do  basic 
legal  research  and,  in  turn^  can  learn  from  public  librarians  about 


A   -f   y  '    ..w...    ^^^..v.  ..v^.u,.^.. 

^      general  itef^rence  Sources  and  data  bases  v^hich  they  .use. 


^3)  After  thinking  abbut  the  community  and  the  governing  ^ 
hbdies  tinder  which  ifexists  ahdjj^rning  how  the  publications  of 
these  bodies  are  Lfsed,  a  Irbrarjan  will  then  have  a  better  ^  ' 

uhderstandine  of  wl%at  laW  books  should  be  in  the  public  library. 
Thus,  my  thira  suggestion  is  to  get  the  books— beg,  borrow*  or  buy 
them.  : 

•  *  *  '  .  * 

Law  books  are  expensive  and  k  law  collection  must  be  kept 
up-to-date.  Drawing  froni  my  Connecticut  experience,  I  think  that  the 
appropriate  source  of  hel^  in  acquiring  law  books  is  at  the'State 
level,  rfr Connecticut,  the  Secretary  of  State  i$  required  by  law  (Conn, 
Gen.  Stit.  SS  2-61,  1979)  to  send  the  State  Library  5Q0  copies  of  the 
General  Statutes  and  350  copies  of  theSessioh.Laws.  From  this  ' 
supply,  the  State  Library  distribute^  copies  to  the  publicjibraries. 

This  staTuteNs  a  good  l?eginning.  State  legislatures  could  be'  , 
^pressed  to  make  mdre  legal  titles  available.  Ih  States  where  the  legal 
publications  are  h^dled  by  a  private  publisher,  the  State  could  ' 
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'require  in1ts  contract  with  the  publisher  that  copies  be  made 
available  for  public  libraries.  ' 

In  summary,  public  librarians  need  to  ask  for  assistance  with 
legal  materials,  law  librarians- need  to  offer  their  expertisff,  and  State 
governments  need  to*  recognize  ah  obligation  to  their  cities.  I  hope 
that  this  White  House  Conference  will  ^serve  as  a  catalyst  to  bring 
these  thr^e  together,  and  thus  make  legal  information  available  to 
everyone. 

/    ,         ,  *  '      ,      Ka,mla  i:lCif>g 


Testimony  Submitted 
by  Arnie  Klein 


*The  following  statementwas  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Conference 
for  an  Alternative  Media  by  theCaucus  of  Concerned  Film  and  VideQ 
Librarians,  Bard  College'  New  York— June  12-17/1979. 


We,  the  400  independent  media  prp/e^nals  attending  the 
United  States  Conference  for  an  Altemative^Media,  do  hereby 
unanimously  endorse  all  efforts  to  promote  the  wider  and  more 
effective  ilse  of  independently  produced  films  and  video  recordings, 
as  a^priority  issue  within  the  President's  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services..  , 

The  proven  significance  of'mdependent  cinema  and  video  to 
educate  and  inform  the  citizens  of  this  country  makes  it  irpperative 
that  this  type  of  media  b^  recognized  as  a  national  resource  whose 
accessi^lity  shoujd  be  guaranteed  to  all. 

We  regard  librariels  as  an  efficient  means  ofcommunicating 
information  and  ideas^in  the  hope  of  awakening  the  individual's 
democratic  responsibility  to  self  and  community. 


Approved  by  .acclamation,  June  17th,  1979 


^rn/e  K/e/n 

'  U.S'.  Conference  for  an^hernative  Media 


Testimony  Submitted 
by  Patricia  Es  Kijnck 


-My  n^me  is  Patricia  Klinck  arid  I  am  ^tate  Librarian  in 
VermoQt,  a  State  with' fewer  than  500,000  residents  and  220  public  ' 
libraries.  I  would  like  to  address  my  testimony ,to  the  Javit5-Kennedy 
studv  bill,"s.ll2*4.  Although  I  bejiev^in  additional  funding  for  public 
libr^ues,  \  feel  S.l  124  in  its  present  form  is  not  flexible  enough  to 
/me^all  States'  nfeeds  and  discriminates  against  small  rural  States.  In 
its  attempt  to  sojve  local  funding  problems,  its  oversimplified 
approach  is  regressive  in  promoting  public  libraryjnitiative. 

Before  t  get  to  speci?ics  I  must  say  that  the  wording  in  the 
study  bill  is  ambiguous  and  the  definitions  and  terms  lack  specificity^ 
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and  cause  confusion.  It  leads  to  oversimplification  of  a  complex 
problem.  ^  • 

♦  ♦  • 

I  feel  that  creating  a  National  Library  Agency  as  part  of  this 
particular.piece  of  legislation,  which  deals  primarily  with  public 
libraries,  is  similar  fo  creating  a  National  Energy  Agency  and  then 
giving,  it  responsibility  only  for  "coal."  I  am  opposed  to  the  creation, 
of  a. National  Library  Agency  if  it  is  to  be  only  another  of  the  many 
Federal  bureaucracies  dealing  with  libraries.  If  a  National  Library 
Agency  is  tojbe  viable,  its  first  priority  should  be  to  coordinate  alL 
significant  libraries  and 'library  agencies  at  the  Federal  level,  i.e.,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  Agriculture,^ 
etc.,  into  a  truly  national  liorary  whose  components  would  constitute 
the  library  of  last  resort  fdr  a  national  library  network.  The  ' 
establishment  of  any  national  library  agency  should  require  special 
legislation  for  that  purpose  only,  separate  and  distinct  from  any  one 
type  of  library,  with  duties  and  responsibilities  clearly  delineated.  A 
National  Library  Agency  should  not  be  ident4fted-wtth  only  on^ 
segment  of  the  library  community  as  it  continues  the  fragmentation  of 
library  services'.  ^  *  *  - 


I  also  wish  to  address  the  public  library  funding  formula  as 
proposed  in  Title  II  of  the  Act.  Although  Jncrease^  are  needed  in 
funding  levels  for  jD^ublic  libraries,  I  urge  that  the  funding  formula 
ratio  proposed  in"S.1124  be  drastically  restructured.  Federal 
mandating  of  State  funding  levels,  and  distribution  policies  which 
interfere  with  States'  rights,  and  responsibilities,  are  likely  to  cause 
severe  funding  and  policy  probl^s  in^many  State  legislatures, 
possibly  leading  to  a  severe  declVie  iq  library  service.  For  example, 
in  Vermont  the  formula  would  force  a  doubling  of  State  dollars,  • 
costing  State  government  an  additional  three-quarter  million  dollar^. 
In  a  time  of  sky-high  and  rising  energy  cost$,  inflation,  tight  money, 
and  antitaxatibn  feelings,  this'  is  highly  unrealistic  in  a  small  Kiral 
StateX 

4 

In  Vermont,  thelegistators  to  date  have  been  extremely 
negative  to  this  whole  new  Federal  approach  to  library  funding  and  I 
would  predict  severe  cutbacks  in  service  as  a  result,  ln^som^tates, 
local  control  is  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  populace.  Funding 
distribution  require^pents  must  insure  tha/even  though  local  funding 
is  somewhat  relieved,  local  incentives  and  responsibilities  are 
eliminated,  that  accountability  and  equity  are  maintained^>r^both 
cural  and  urban  int%ests  are  considered.  AfthougK  m^^^fpublic 
Jibraries  work. hard  and  get  good  tax  support  on  thf1k)cal  leyel,  there 
are  just  as  many- who  refuse  to  face  the  responsibility  of  dojng  this. 
Unique  needs,  regional'differences,  and  political/structures  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  Per  capita  distribution  oydollars  does  npt 
necessarily  result  in  better^anything  and,  in  fact,  goes  againsr 
modern' management  and  public  accountability  philosophy,  f^er 
capita  distribution  of  library  funds  can  discSgrage  incentive  and- 
destroy  creativity,  leading  to  the /'status  quo"N:^entality — waiting  for 
the  tegular  handout.        '    ^  ' 
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•    Again,  I  think.we  must  beware  of  an  oversimplified  approach 
•that'only  takes  into  consideration  one  felemerrt  of  a  complex  problem. 

;  '  J 

'       '  -       *  '  Patricia  E.  iQinck 


Testimony  Submitted 
by  Alex  Udenson' 


M/hat  Is  Wrong  with  the. 
'    .    Library  Services  and  Construction  Act? 

My  pame  is^Alex  Ladenson,  and  I  am  legal  counsel  to  the 
^  Urban  Libraries  Council'.  Today  I  wouJd  like  to  address  fcme  of  my 
\private  concerns  regarding  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 

.The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  enacted  in  1964, 
'   has  been  administered  as  a  categorical  ^rant-in-aid  program,  with  the 

.result  that  the  funds  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  research,--  

experimentation,  and  demonstration.  The  format  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  has  remafned  unchanged  through  tbe years,  operating  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  that  oi  a  private  foundation.  To  obtain  funcls,  a 
'  public  library  is  required  to  submit  a  proposal'describing  a  profect. 
Unless^  given  project  is  innovative  or  experimental.  It  has  little  w  no 
chanceMor  approval.  Moreover,  a  project  is  approved  for  a  relatively; 
* »  short  duration  and  is  usually  not  renewable.  If  it  prpVes  to  be 
successful,  the  libra'ry  is  compelled  to  carry  on  the  prqject  with  its 
own  funds  on  abandon  it.  Thus  much  oj  the  value  to  be  gained  f;om 
-^the  project^is  lost.  What  is  critically  needed  today,  however,  are  not 
'^research,^xperirnental,  or  demonstration  projects.  Rather,  what  is- 
desperataly  needed  at  this  juncture  are  additional  fui^ds  for.bo6ks  and' 
Qther  Iib?al7  materials,  and  for  staffing  our  institutions  so  that  the 

public  can  be  served.  ^         *  .  ' 

.  ♦ 

'  The  Library  Services  and  Constrirction  Act  needs  to  'be  ,^  ♦ 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  cast  in  a  different  mold.  Instead  £)f 
providing  a  categorical  grant-in-aid  program,  4t  must  pe  converted  to 
a  per  capita  general  Support  program.  Federal  assistance  mast  be 
made  availably  to  all  public  libraries,  r^th^r  than  just.a  small 
selective  number  «as.  i^the  case  today.  * 

Public  Jibraries'depend  larg;ply  on  the  local  property  tax  for 
their  financial  support-.  The  property  tax  is  a  regressive  tax^,  but  its  • 
most  serious  weakness  is  that  it  lacks  elasticity.  Unlike  the  fncome  - 
tax  or  sales  tax,  which  generate  additional  revenue  autornatically  as 
wages  and  prices  rise,  the, revenue  frorJn  the  property  tax  remains 
relatively  constant  and  increasesl^nfy  yery  slightly  as  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  property  rise^.  This  i^particularly  disastrous  in 
periods  of  high  Inflation.  It  is  for  thfs'reasoTJ  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  share  with-local  and  State  governments  the 
responsibilitV  for  direct  financial  support  of  public  librariej;  . 

Direct  Federal  assistance  to  all  public  libraaes  is  essential  in 
order  to  equalize  drsparities  in  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth  among  - 
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the  States.  Thus,  Federal  support  can  help  to  guarantee  the  minimum 
level  of  funding  required  to  furnish  adequate  public  library  service  in 
every  State.  •        ^  '  '  ' 

We  have  becom'e  a  mobile  Nation.  More  thai^a  raillion , 
persons  move  from  one^State  to  another  each  year.^lt  is  highly 
desirable,  therefore,  front  a  social  point  ofVievy,  thaf  the  .quality,  of 
^  .public  library  service  be  equajized  among  the  States,  so  that  afi 
^  indivi^ual^is  not  penalized  when'h^  moves  from  one  State  to  another, 
'  The  quality  of  public  library  service  shoulcj  nort  be  dependent  on 
where  a  person  is  bojn  or  where  he  happens  to  live.  Through  direct 
Federaf  aid,  this  problem  can  be  alleviated.      '  - 
-> 

'  \  >     '  The  principal  objective  of  Federal  aid  must  be  the 

strengthening  of  every  pubTic  library  in  the  country,  for  it  is  the  local 
library  that  serves  as  the  first  port  of^gntry  for  those-^eeking  general  ' 
information  prneeding  to  explore  a  subject  in  depth.  Federal  fun^s 
should,  therefore,  be  made  available  for  this  vital  purpose.  To  \ 
-achieve-this-objective,  the  categorical  granl^Tn-aid  design  rnOsf  be  ' 
discarded  and  replaced  by  a  more  effective  instrument,  namely,  the 
'per  capita  general  support  grant. 

This  is  why  S.l  1 24,  a  bill  for  a  National  Library  Act,  should  be 
approved,  (t  incorporates  the  per  capita  general  support  grant  in  its' 
provisions.  >^  .     •  ,     *  " 

Alex  Ladenson 


Testimony  Submitted  by 
Robert  Vy»  Lamson 
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National  Policies  for  Information 
and  for  Improving  the  Policy  Process*  . 

Introduction:  In  considering  library^nd  information  services 
for  effectively  gov^ning  (fur  society,  there  is  a  rreed  to  distinguish  ^ 
.between  two  related  subj'ects,  a  national  policy  for  information,  and  a 
"  nationaUtrategy  to  improve  the  policy  process.  What  are  the 
problems,  needs  and  options  in  each  area?  How  would  a- national 
policy  for  information  itjleract  with  a  national  strategy  to  improve  the 
^  policy  process?  ^  ,  . 

Problem:  The  Health  of  the  Policy  Process  and  a  National 
Policy  For  Information':  An  important  quel^tion  corift-onts  us:  How  can 
we  address  effectively  the  problems  we  face,  and  at  the  same^time, 
through  the  policy  processes  we  use,  protect  and  strengthen  an 
important  set  of  political  valijes,  e.g.  the  rule  of  law,* limits  on  the  use 
and  concentration  of  power,  representative  democracy,  federalism, 
self-government,  freedom,  government  by  the  informed  consent  of  the 
governed/ and  citizenship— its  rights  and  duties  in  a  free  society?  A 
national/policy  for  information  and  a  national  strateg>(  to  improve  the 
policy  pl:;ocess  are  crucial  in  addressing  this  question. 


*7'^^atement  refyresents  only  the  view^^iUbe  author 
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'  There  are  defects  in  the  processes  the  United  States  uses  to 
/make  and  implement  public  policy  decisions.  These  defects  threaten 
our  capacity  .tcraddress  effectively  the  problems  we  face  while 
enhancing  the  vafues  listed  above.  Examples  of  defects  in  the  policy 
process  include: 

inadequate  understandi^ng  and  agreement  by  policyjnakers 
and  citizens  about  policy  issues*and  options  facing  the  United  States, 

•  fragmented  perceptions  of  problems  and  of  options  io  cope 
with  them  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  policymakers, 

•  inadequate  anticipation  of  problems, 

•  inadequate  coordmation  and  continuity  of  effort,  ^ 

•  alienation  of  many  citizens  from  government,^ 


•  low  level  of^ting  in  elections,  '  ^ 


disintegration  of  major  political  parties,  and 


^    •  insufficiently  strong  institutions  to  help  citizens  fulfill  their 
dvic  responsibilities,  to  aggregate  individual  interests  into  the  public 
interest,  arid  to  increase  understanding  and  agreement  abou^  policy 
issues  and  options  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  policyoiakers.-,       *  - 

library  and  inform^ation  services  arejelevant  to^any  of  these 
elements  and  defects  in  the  policy  process.  This  because  ^ 
'^information^'an^knowledge  help  tofl)  determine  the  cfistribution  of 
politfcaTand  economic  power  in  society;  2)  shape  our  perceptions  of 
problems,  options,,  and  desirable  courses^ of' actfon;  and  3)  effect  our 
capacity  to  address  problems  effectively,  while  at  the- same  time  we 
enhance  the  pol^ic^l  values,  listed  above. 

Need:  A  National  0ategy:  There  is  a  need  to  develop  a    ^  . 
national  strategy  to  improve  the  policy  process,  including  the  status 
of  s(J^  political  concepts  as  the  rule  of  law,  representative 
^  democracy,  federalism,  .citizenship,  self^overnment,  freedom,  and 
''^^v^rriment-by-^inforn\gd:consent  of  the  governed.  A  national  policy 
for  inforrnation  co,uld  interact  ^trongfy*  with  and^ be  part  of  such  a 
strategy .>     ^      '       .  "      •  ^-  '"^'^ 

Options^and  Elelments  of  a]  National  Strategy  to  Improve  The 
Policy  Process: 

A,  National  Dialog,  Report  an(]  Hearings:  Anlrhportant 
element  of  such  a  strategy  cqitfid  be  an  ongoing  national  dialog 
concerning  the  health  of  the  policy  process  and* options  to  improve  it,. 
.  including  relevant  aspects  of  a  national  policy  for  information.  Out  of 
such  an  ongoing" dialog  could  emerge  the  increased  understanding 
and.agreement  among  policymakers 'Snd  citizens  needed  to  create 
and  tmplemenUhe  strategy.  "  '  ,  . 
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One  important  tooJ  in  this'Sjalog  could  be  a  periodic  report 
•and  congressional  hearings  comparable,  for'exampig,  to  reports  and 
hearings  used  to  address  pdl if issues  in  other  areas,  such  as 
national  security,  Jhe  econofny,  and  the  environment.  The  report 
could  address  thlff^oblems  inherent  in  the  policy  process  at  allTevels 
and  disGuss  the  elements  of  an  effective  national  strategy  to  cope 
with  them.  In  addition  to  preser|tmg  the  status  and  trends  of  such 
problems,  the  report^-and  hearir^s  cQuld  disguss  options  for 
improvement,  needed  policies,  evaluation,  and  lessons  learned  in 
relevant  Federal,  State,  Id^al,  andvprivate  sector  experience. 


'J 


r  *        B)  Other  Elements:  Other  possible  elements  of  a  national 

strategy  to  irriprove  the  policy  process  could  include:  if  needed 
actions,  such  as  research  and  experimentation,  planning,. 
^       implementation,  monitoring  and  ^valdation,  coordination, .creation  of 
a  network  and  information  exchange;  2)  means  and  resources,  such 
as  authority,  responsibility,  and  legislation, 'funds,  personnel,  training 
^  jeaucation  for  citizenship),  knowledge  and  information,  organization, 

institutions  (including  libraries  and  other  organizations),  and  facilities; 
and  3)  necessary  conditions,  sLth  as  leadership,  continuity  of  effort, 
morale,  motivation,  and  adequate  understanding,  agreement  and 
support  for  the  strategyby  a  wide  range ^d^'policymakers  within 
goverr^ment  and  by  the  citizenry  as 'a  whole. 

« 

C)  Some  Additional  Suggestions:  If  we  are  to  protect  and 
,  ,    enhance  such  political  conce|:xs  as  the  rule  of  law,  self-government,  * 
and  representative  democracy,  if  citizens  are  to-obtain  the  kinds  of^"* 
information  and  knowledge  th^y  n^d  to  manage  their  own  affairs  ^'^'..^ 
ahd  to  fulfill  theV  civic  responsibimfes,  what  are  the  heed^  for  .  ^ 
inforrnatlon,  processes;  and  institutions  on  the  part  indviJual 
'  /     ^  citizehs,.^oltcymak^rs,  and  the  public  policy  process  as  a  whole? 

What  is  needed  jf\terms,of  information  (e.g.  cbntent  and  packaging),  ' 
'  '  processes  (e.g.  dialog),'and  institutions  (e.g.  libraries,  schools,  media*, ^ 

«^museums)?^Some^<s^aggested  OfJtipns^follow.  These  optioris  are  some 
-   .  '      ,  possible  common  elements  in  a  national  policy  for  information^and  : 

-       iri  a  national  sffate^gy-to  improve  the  policy  process: 

1)  Dialog:  The  concept  of  dialog,  involving  .policymakers  ahd  v 
citizens  and  informed  by  relevant  knowledge,  is  a  key  point  at  which 
a  national  poli<iy  for  information  interacts  with  a  national. strategy  to 
J  improve  America's  capacity  for  self-government,  pialogs  for 

discujssion  of  policy  issues  and  options  can  c/eate  sufficient  ' 
understanding* and  agreement  needed  toi:reat^  and  implement 
policies  based  on  self-government  and  informed  consent,  instead  pf  , 
;    some  form' of  manipulation  or  coercion.  National  str^tSgies  for 
<^         *  information  and  fqr  improving  the  policy  process  would  ne^d  to 

\  address.the  question:  What     needed  (e.g.  research',  experimentation, : 

institutional  development,.etc.)  to  improve  the  dialogs  through  which 
we  address  policy  issues  at  all  levels?" 

,   /  •  •  Neutral ^xumshr  Diahg:  Uhranes  and  other '^^^ 

.  t       .     (e.g.  SGhools^wedra,  television,  raoio,  press,  museu^^^^ 

,  .      «'    /  provide  neutral  forums  for  dialog  about"  policy  issues  and  options, 

-However,  we  have  not  yet  tried  effectively  to  study,'expeTimantoWith, 
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evaluate  and  improve  such  dialogs  and  to  communicate  the  lessons  y 
learned. 


3)  Packaging  of  Information^Mapping  the  Policy  Dialog:  Jt  is 
difficult  for  the  citizen  and  policym'akers,  as  well  as  the  specialist,  to 
'comprehend  the  status  of  the  debate  or  dialog  on  ^ny  public  policy 
issue.  Sihce  our  perceptions  of  problems  and  options  via  the  press 
and  television  tend  to  be  fragmented  in  content  and  over  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  what  various  advocates  are  saying  what  about  what 
part  of  an  issue,  what  are  the  areas  of' agreement  and  disagreement, 
and  how  the  advocates'  positions  have  changed  over  time. 

'       An  important  role  for  libraries  along  with  other  institutions 
(e.g.  research  organizations,  media,  museums,  etc)  is  not  only  to 
provide  relevant  information  and  knowledge  underlying  the  dialog, 
but  also  to  help  analyze  and  display  issues  and  options  in  ways 
which  citizens  and  policymakers  can  more  effectively  use,  including 
the  status  of  the  debase  on  various  policy  issues. 

Rqbert  W.  Lamson 


Testimony  Submitted  by  "  Madam  Chair,  fellow  delegates,  and  observers,  my  name  is 

Herbert  B.  Landau  Herbert  B.  Landau.  I  am  the  president  of  the  American  Society  for 

Information  Science,  an  international  professional,  society  with  over 
4,000  members  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the  information 
transfer  process  through  research,  development,  application,  and 
education. 


I  am  also  the  assistant  director  for  information  systems  at  the, 
'    Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  in  Golden,  Colorado.  The  Information 

Systems  Division  at  SERI,  which  I  direct,  has  as  its  purpose  the 
—  application  of  information  science  to  solving  one  of  our  major 

national  problems — energy. 

My  job,  therefore,  as  well  as-tny  professional  society  offiliation 
i^frectly  tied  to  the  charge  which  I  now  present  to  you  on  behalf  of 
ASIS. 

ASIS'  statement  of  issues  is  predicated  upon  certain  basic 
assumptions,  regarding  national  irrformation  activities.' 

•  Our  goal  is  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  information  from  the  ^ 
source  to  the  users  to  solve'their  problems;  and  to  deliver  this  • 
information  to  the  users  when  and  where  they  need  it^ 

•  Information  delivery  structures  and  packages  should  follow^ 
need.  ^  ^  .  \ 

•  Information  funding  (at  all  levels)  should  also  follow  need.:  - 

ASIS  has  developed  a  statement  of  eight  basic  issues  to  be  • 
addressed  by  this  Conference.  Since  I  am  requesting  that  the  text  of 
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these  issues  be  incorporated  into  the  official  transcript,  I  will  cite  just 
tf^  title  of  each  issue  at  this  time:  ' 

1)  Information  as  a  National  Resource 

,  •        2)  Need  for  a  National  Information  Policy 

3)  Application  of  Technology  to  .Improvement  of.Library  and 
'  Information  Servic'es  •  ^ 

4)  Information  f^r  the  Citizen  at  the  Local  Level     ^  * 

5)  Public. Private  Interface 

6)  TheX-ost  of  Access  to  Informafion 

7)  /International  Activities 


8)  Research  for  Information  Science. 


ADDENDUM: 


Issues  to  be  Considered  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services 
as  Proposed  by  the 
American. Society  for  Information^ence  (ASIS) 

ASIS,  as  a  leading  professional  society'in  the  information 
^community,  has  been  concerned  with  issues  to  be  addressed  at  the 
forthcoming  White  House'Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services.  The  ASIS  Council  has  developed  the  issue  statements  listed 
below.  In  dev£loping  these  issues,  ASIS  felt  that  any  deliberations 
of— and  any  resulting  outcomes  from— the  White  House  Conference 
must  be  considered  in. the  proper  perspective.  The  Conference,  as 
suggested  by  its  name,  is  organized  to  address  both  Library  Services 
and  Information  Services.  The  structure  of  fiv^asic  themes  for  the 
Conference  enforces  that  organization.  In  the  c\jrse  of  your 
deliberations  we  hope  that  you  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
issues  we  briefly  cite  here. 

^    1)  Information  as  a  National  Resource:  Information  is  an 
essential  basis  for  the  survival  and  well-being  of  the  individual,  the  ^ 
community,  and  the  nation.  "Information"  in  the  sense  of  a  national 
resource  goes  beyond  the  data  in  people's  minds  and  in  the  records 
of  people's  thoughts  as  found  in  files,  in  libraries,  in  archives  and 
museums,  and  in  electronic  storage.  It  includes  the  material  and 
hurpan  resources  devoted  to  the  production,  collection,  storage,  . 
retrieval,  and  use'of  those  data.  As  a  nation,  we  have  devoted  , 
enormous  resources  to  information,  as  reflected  by  the  growing 
Iproportion  of  our  national  product  devoted  to  information  activities. 
These  resources  need  to  be  more  effectively  used' in  the  improvement 
of  our  citizens'  lives  and  of  our  nation's  stature  in  the  international 
community. 
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2)  Need  for  a  National  Information  Policy:  Despite  great 
diversity  and  creativeness  shown  in  the  development  of  information 
resources  in  this  country,  there  is  an  enormous  gap  between  the 
resources  ancl  their  application  to  the.  needs, of  the  people  and  of 
society  as  a  whole.  The  reason  lies  in  part  in  the  lack  of  a  shared  • 
understanding  among  the  users  of  these  resources,  and  even  among 
the  information  providers,  as  to  what  is  needed,  what  is  possible,  and  ^ 
what  is  desirable  by  way  of  priorities.  As  a  nation,  we  need  to 
develop  such  a  consensus,  in  the  form  of  a  national  policy  for  the 
development  and  use  of  information  resources.  It  should  be  a  living 
*    document,  drawing  from  the  widest  range  of  sources,  and  changing;  , 
^  to  reflect  the  development  and  refinement  of  the  consensus. 

.    ,  3)  Application  of  Technology  to  Improvement  of  Library  and 

'  Information  Services:  Information  technology  has  developed  far  faster 
than  we  as  a  society  have  been  able  to  apply  it  appropriately.  There 
are  undesirable  redundancies  in  some  applications,  and  woeful  lack; 
of  availability  of  technology  in  other  areas,  some  of  them  of  great 
human  urgency.  One  of  the  purposes  of  a  consciously  definecl 
national  policy  should  be  to  develop  a  consensus  about  the-priorities 
of  need,  and  to  direct  available  technology  to  needs  of  great 
importance  that  are  now  poorly  served.  An  important  part  of 
technology  utilization  is  the  need  for  better  and  more  sensitive  means 
by  which  to  identify  and  assess  user  needs,  and  to -evaluate  the 
effectiveness  ,of  the  systems  in  serving  those  needs,  ^ 

9 

4)  Information  for  the^Citizen  at  the  Local  Level:  Just  as  we 

'c    '  .  have  learned  that  massive  funding  does  not  solve  other  problems  of 
society,  massive  information  systems  by  themselves  do  not  assure  that 
the  people  can  assess  the  usefgl  information  they  need  when  they 
need  it.  Until  information  generated  at  the  federal  level  is  focused  to 
the  potential  user- it  will  not  be  used  to  any  significant  degree  for 
solving  societal  problems. 

5)  Public-Private  Interface:  There  is  a  lack  6f  understanding 
with  respect  to  the  properVole  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  scientific,  technical,  business,  and 
other  information  to  meet  the  information^needs  of  the  nation.  By 
private  is  meant  comrhercial,  profit-seeking,  and  certain 
non-go>terhment  organiz^^tions  such  as  professional  societies  and  . 

^        universities.  Unproductive  competition  and  friction  bet\Affeen  the 

public  and  private  sectors  will  continue  Jn  the  absence  of  a  policy  to 
which  both  communities  subscribe. 

'6)  The  Cost  of  Access  to  Information:  The  information 
community  is  faced  with*  a  dilemma.  How  can  we  assure  that  the 
citizen  is  not  denied  access  to  information  while  ensuring  that  those 
who  underwrite  the  costs  of  this  information  are  adequately 
compensated  for  their  efforts? 

'  7)'  International  Activities:  With  modern  telecommunications 
systems,  the  increasirtg  availability  of  machine-readable' services,  and 
expanded  international  cooperative  programs,  the  U^S.  information 
.  community  must  look  beyond -the  borders  of  the  country,  and 
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consider  information  from  a  broader,  internaticmal  perspective.  JJ.S. 
participation  in  irtternatibnal  activities  must  keep  pace  with 
development^,  and  the  United  States  should  take  a  leadership  role  in 
thenri,  to  assure  continued  international  exchange  of  ^information. 

8)  Research  for  Information  Science:  In  research  effdFT?we 
need  to  think  about ''Information"  as  a  concept  whose  generality 
transcends  that  6f  communicatiory,  engineering,  librarian'ship,  etc. 
Information  exists  for  a  purpose;,  /  always  supports  another  system., it 
shbuld  be  the  subject  of  interdisciplinary  investigation.  Examples 
where  research  will  continue  to  bVrequired,  at  both  baste  and 
applied  levels,  are:  ^ 

a)* for  systems  to, solve, source  problems^.    '  * 


'  ^)  \p  locate  ancrcombine  information  from^maay  sources — 
science  and  technology,  humanities,  law,  economics,  etc.  * ' 

.  '  r 
c)  on  the  linkage  of  information,  data  processing,  and 
communication       .  . 

♦  *  ^  •     .  . 

•  d)  the  beh^MioraLaspects  of  information  processing  and  use —  , 
g  the  eniphasis  must  center  on  the  human  side  of  information 

e)  the  use  and  influence  of  nevy  media  and  impact  of  ^ 

technology,  ,  -  ,  • 

^  .  * 

'    '       ,  Herbert  B.  Landau 

AmeriQan  Society  hr  Information  Science 


I  am  Elizabeth      Layne.  I  live  ill  New  York  City  and  make  my 
living  as  a  freelance  researcher.  My  livelihood  depenfls^on  access  to 
public  libraries.  Because  of  my  interest  in  tnes6  institutions,  I  am 
er^jjjlled  as  a  student  in  the  Library. School  of  Rubers  University.  I 
^  also  co-author  of  the  book  for  the  People,  Fighting  for  Public  . 
Libraries. 


am 


For  me,  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  thfe  present  challenges 
facing  America's  public  libraries^s  in  serving  Kie. independent  adult 
learner.  Let  me  tell  you  why. '  '  ^  *  . 

Potentially,  the  most  revolutionary  change -in  higher  education 
within  the  last  few  years,  artd  one  offering  fheigre^test  challenge  to 
public  librarians,  has  been  the  growth  in  s6-called  nontraditionaj 
education.  At  least  a  hundred  accredited  institljtions  of  higher    '  , 
learning  offer  different  programs  for  sufcb  learners,  and  these  and 
similar  programs  are  increasing  each  year.  .  ' 

Although  nontraditi6nal  educatiqn  takes  many-  focms,  ^e 
emphasis  is  on  nonclassroom  study  and  independent  [earning.      /  - 
Programs  are  geared  to  working  adults  who  frequently  cannot  find  . 
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'  <  'the  time  or  money,  to  pursue  lraciili9nal  classroom  instruction.  Most 

provide  little  or  no  teacher  contact,  little  or  no  library  facilities.  The 

student's  primary  day-to-day  help  is  likely  to  come  from  his  public 
'..^    ■         _  ,  librarian.  Nontraditional  progranjs  leading  toward  recognized 

'     *  academic  accreditation  include:  ^ 

1 )  Proficiency  examinations:  These  allow  students  to  earn 
full-course  credit  by  examination  without  atteh^ng  class.  One  ,of  the 
«  best  known  is  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  initiated 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  the  mid-,1960's.  CLEP  - 
tists  are  offered  in  more  than  50  college  subjects  for  which  credit  . 

*  may  be  received  at  some  1 ,800  participating  colleges  and  • 

universities.  Since  1 971 ,  over  a  million  CLEP  tests  h^e  been  taken.  It 
does  not  matter  where,  when,  or  how  the  student  leaned  the  subject 
matter,  if  the/esults  of  his  test  are  acceptable  to  his  co]rege,-he 
receives  credit.'Some  institutions  allow  as  many  as  60  credits  to  be 

'     eamed  through  proficiency  examinalioh.  CLEP  offers  no  preparation 
guidance  to  students.       _  » 

IfExtemal  degrees.  Over  100  colleges  and  universities  in  39 
'  States  offer  recognized  external  degrees  designed  to  serve  those  whci. 
\  •  are,  f%r  whatever  reason,  u'^abie  to  attend  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Some  colleges,  such  as  Empire  State  in  New -York  and 
i  •  '  Thomas  A!  Edison  in  New  Jersey,  have  no  faculty,,  no  classrooms,  and 

'        •  '  no  hbraries.  Credits  are  often  earngd  by  a  combination  of  means—  - 

"  •  proficiency  examinations,  teleyised  instruction,  regular  courses,  ite 
'  experience  that  can.  be  shown  to  be'the  equivalent  of  a  college-level 

competence  in  a  given  area,  noncollegiate  sponsored  instruction 
given  by  private  companies,  such  as  Eastman  Kodak  or  General  ^ 
'  ■  Electric.  "  '  - 

3)  Correspondence  courses.'  More  than  50  member  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  National  University  E^ttension  Association  pffef 
correspondence  .courses,  ranging  from  accounting  to  writing,  tor 
which  undergraduate  credit  is  m^n;  and  seven  institutions  offer 
graduate  credit  by  correspondence.  These  courses  are  designed  for 
■  those  who  either  want  to  or^must  study  at  home  and  prefer  to  work  at 

their  own  pace.  '     ■  . 

The  emphasis  on  self-preparatiori  in  all  forms  of  nontraditional 
study  means  that  library  use  by  these  students  is  bound  to  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  traditional  students.  And  the  fact  that  these    .  " 
'    students  live  off  campus  obviously  means  that  primary  reliance  will 

be  on  the  community  publi/'library. 

The  Commission  on  Non-Traditional  Study,,  a  group  of  .'2^ 
educators  headed  by  Samuel  B.  Gould,  was  formed  in  1971  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  to  examine  the  entire  range  of  nontraditional  study  and.  to 
-  forinulate  specific  recommeadations  for  the  future^guidance  of 
■    nontraditional  education.  In  its  1973  report,  entitled  Diversity  by 
Design,  the  C®mmission  recommended,,  "the  public  library  should  be 
strengthened  to  become  a  far  more  powerful  instrument  for 
■  nontraditional  education  than  is  now  the  case."  The  Commission 
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urged  college  and  university  faculty  members  and  administrators  to 
work  with  public  librarians  in  developing  nontraditional  study 
opportunities  at  the-fjostsecondary  level-,  pointing  oar,that  the  public 
library's  "vast  capabiliti.es  have  often  been  ignored."'  \ 

Servicing  the  need  of  the  individual  user  has  always  been  a 
prim^ary  functiop  of  the  public  library.  As  an  aid  to  those  looking  for^ 
courses  in  a  particular  field  or  attempting  tcr^choose  a  college  or 
,  university,  public  libraries  have  traditionally  given  shelf  space  to 

school  catalogues  and  directories.  Today  that  is  not  enough.'  The 

spectacular  growth  in  adult^education  and  the  great  diversity  of  . 
.    ^      programs  that  have  sprung  up  around  the  country  within  the  past 
'  decade— many  of  them  programs  designed  to  give  mature  adults  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  academic  credentials  outside  traditional  forms 
of  higher  education— mean  that  potential  students  are  very  much  in 
•  need  of  guidance  4rom- a  neutral  source  in  their  communities.. 

Many  of  the  anxieties  of  the  prospective  nontraditional  student 
can  be  allayed  by  simply  b^ing  told, the  facts.  Man^  adults  worry 
^,  about  tKe  consequences  of  having  faikd  a  freshman  course  10  years 
J       •  before,  or  having.attended  a  non&cademic  high  school,  or  not  f)aving 
graduated  from  high  school  at  all.  Librarians  who  serve  as 
•     educational  advisers  can  reassure  such  individuals  that  none  of  these 
'things  matter. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  there  are  h'terally  millions  • 
of  peopid  who  would  like  to  continue  their  education  but  jiave  no* 
idea  of  the  opportunities  available  to  them.  In  response  to  this  need, 
public  libraries  are  expa(Tc]ing  their  activities  to  provide  learner's 
advisory  services.  As  the  Commission  on  Non-Traditional  Learning 
points  out,  "the  public  library  is  probably  the  best  community  agency 
to  house,  staff,,and  maintain  a  full  guidance  and  counselling  center." 
h 

/Ohe  pi  the  newest  programs  is  the  experimental  Higher 
•  Educational  Library  Advisory  Service  (HELAS)'being  offered  at  four 
libraries  in  New  York  State  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  because,  explains  Pat  Dyer,  Board  of  Regents 
director  of  the  project,  "the  public  library  is  truly  the  all-round 
educational  center  for  adults,  particularly  the  person  who  wants  to 
explore  a  number  of  educationakoptions/'  Under  this  program^ 
librarians  are  specially  trained  to  give  information  on  afl  type's  of 
pos.^secondary  education  options  available  in  the  community,  to  help 
'       .        *  .        •  individuals  in  making  decisions  related  to  their  educational  goals, 

,  '^^  '       '        .  and  to  refer  people  to  appropriate  institutions. 

•  HELAS  librarians  are  also  seeing  many  clients  who  are  using 
^  .      ^  ^he  library  for  the  first  time.  The  Queens  Borough  (New  York)  Public 

\  ■  .  Library  HELAS  program  has  attracted  many  minority  group  members, 

>  ,  '  including  recent  immigrants  from  Jamaica  and  Haiti.  One  of  the 

library's  rhost  impressive  studenKusers  is  a*Haitian  rrjother  of  five 
'  -  ,  •     '  ^       children  who  holds  dowcu  full-time  job  while  earning  her  required^ 

credits  for  a  degree  in  nursing  through  the  Board  of  Regent's  External 
-     "  Degree  examinfatiqns.  "She  has  been  taking  a  minimum  of  two  exams 

\     '  .       >      '  ^  every  three  months,"  explains  Kay  Cavanaugh,  the  HELAS  librarian 
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who  works  with  her,  "and  She  has  been  passing  them  with  flying 
colors."  '    *  • 

In  the  early  1970's,  special  emphasis  was  given  tO' learners' 
advisory,  services  in  a  number  of  public  libraries  across  the 
country— Atlanta,  Denver;  Baltimore,  Miami,  Portland  (Maine),  Salt  ^ 
Lake  City,  St.  Louis, 'Tulsa,-and  Woodbridge  (N^w  Jersey).  Special 
library  programs  offered  in-depfth  advisory  and,  information-support 
services  to  adult^ -interested  in  learning  outside  of  a  formal 
educational  netting.  The  chief  element  that  distinguished  the^ 
independent  learner  project  from  traditionally  offered  services  was 
the  extended  staff  involvement  with  thA  individual  learner  throughout 
his  learning  project.  "People  often  need^help  in  deciding  exactfy 
what  it  is  they  want  to  learn/'  explains  Edwin  Beckerman,  director  of 
the  Woodbridge  Public  Library^  "and  they  need  help  in  clarifying 
their  ambitions.  This  is  the  job  of  the  learning  advisers." 

Adult  learner  servi^^s^ should  be  made  available  in  all  public 
libraries.  The  best  way  tddo  this  is  through  a  new  National  Library 
Act,  which  should' be  fuMed  promptly. 

\  Elizab(*th  N  Layne 

■■  %    '■ .  ^ 


Testimony  Submitted  '  "^^      /         Saving— Serving— Selling 

by  John  A.  Malloy  .  .    .    ^  . 

Pi  Beta  Alpha  came  to  b,e  on  August  8,  •1947,  in  the  >rate  of  . 

Ohio  "for  persons  concerned  with  books  and/or  other  educational 
materials."  It  is  a  professional  and, honorary  association  made  up  of 
regional  and  State  chapters,  v^ith  a  national  membership  of 
approximately  900  salespersons.  Qualifications  for  membership  meet* 
alj  requirements  of  national.  State,  and  local-  legislatures.  In  addition,, 
y  '  our  by-laws  demand  that  all  nominees  meet  our  professional  and 

personal  standards  ,and  our  valuer  of  experience  in  the  field.  For  this 
Conference,  we  represent  1 8' educationaf  sales  organizations,^  • 
f      *  approximately  2,U)0  salespersons. 

^  To'the  Conference  leadership,  we  endorse  whpleheartdplly 

your  decisions:  1)  that  two-thirds  of  tKe  delegates  here  present  be 
users  of  libraries  and  information  services;  and  2)  your  international 
approach.  To  the  delegates  thus  'selected,  we  offer  our  warmest 
congratulations.  Your  having  been  invited  is  a  tribute  to  the  merit  of 
-      your  credentials.' We  applaud  you(  coming,  and  thank  you  Tor  your 
^    '  contributions.  We  promise  to  Jo  whatever  we  can  to  fill  your  needs.. 

To  you  librarians  and  information-providing  personnel,  we  are 
^  ^    '        deeply  indebted.  Theldeas  being  shared  (conceived  over  the  16 

years  of  working  in  the  field  of  education)Hiave  been  triggered  by  ^ 
you.  You  take  the  time  to  listen,  judge  what  is  beir>g-offered,  apply 
,  your  own  mental'distillation,  and  then  give  us  th^  full  benefit  of  your 

personal  storehouse  of^education,  experience,  and  expertise.  With 
^  each  of  our  thoughts,  we  will  offer  our  suggestions.  We  sincerely  ask 
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that  you  reply  with  your  comments  and^amendments.  We  assure  you 
that  each  \yill  be  acknowledged.  Please  accept  our  sincere 
appreciafion. 

♦  * 

We  offer-thji^mula:  "A  Dollar  Exchanged— Each  has  ONE 
.Dollar;  An  Idea  Exchartged— Each  has  TWO  Ideas/'  Let's  swap  some 
ideas..  . 

Sav/ng;  We  must  cut  costs.  We  can  cut  costs.  To  anyone  who 
is  sincerely  interested  in  /naking  the  best  use  of  every  penny  spent, 
we  offer  as  the  prime  target:  Reduce  the  cost  of  samples.  Certified' 
data  proves  that  sampling  adds  four  percent  to  six  percent  to  print 
material  production  costs.  On  nonprint,  the  burden  goes  to  6.5  . 
percent  to  eight  percent.  Please  note  these  are  the  plant  costs.  Selling 
price  accounting  varies.  However,  we  can  be  certain  that  effective 
sampling  techniques  could  reduce  the  selling  price  by  15  percent  to 
10  percent. 

We  stand  ready  to  sit  down  with  you  and  review  your  present 
methods..We  ask  that,  if  you  should  want  such  a  meeting;  l)send  us 
a  short  outline  of  your  present  procedures;  2) 'include  your  timing 
schedule;  and  3)  tell  us  how  many  of  your  people  will  be  in  . 
attendanj^.  We  are  sure  you  realize  our  need  of  your  data.  Confine  it 
to  the  basics,  please.  It  is  our'idea  that  if  six  libraries,  and/or  school 
districts,  feel  the  merit  of  exanriining  a  certain  book' or  series,  and  we  . 
can  set  a  central  examining  location  at  the  time  of  a  regional,  State, 
or  national  meeting,  each  participant  will,  reap  the  greatest  benefit. 

Serving:  Serving  is  a  must  for  any  saiespersori^.  It  is  especially 
true  of  the  educational  sales  fraternity.  We  fully  realize,  and  are  very, 
grateful  for  the  opportunities  created  for  us  by  those  we  serve.  We 
believe  we  are  wasting  a  very  vaiual^le  asset.  Across  the  country, 
every  city,  town,  and  in  fact  every  school  area  has  a  storehouse  of 
experience  sitting  by  the  waysid*.  We»refer  to  those  senior  citizens- 
retired  librarians,  teachers,  and  sales  personnel.  Our  cautious 
inquiries  have  been  most  fruitful.  Most  of  them  are  eager  to  serve. 
Some;  whose  retirement  plans  are  being  eroded  by  inflation,  could 
well  use  some  additional  income.  It  is  our  idea  that  they  could  be 
used  at  book  fairs;  regional,  county.  State, -and  national  meetings— 
wherever  product  exhibits  require  part-time  help.  Not  all  of  them 
would  be  as  pretty  as  Kelly  Girls,  but  we  feel  sure  that  they  would 
make  a  better  presentation  of  your  products.  - 

Selling:  We  can  almost  hear  you  saying,  "Now,  comes  the 
sales  pitch!"  You  are  right.  The  Library. Services  Act  of  1965,  heaven 
bless  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  started  the  dollars  flowing.  The  next 
10  to  12  years  brought  more  and  more  dollars  to  more  and  more 
arei^s  of  education.  That  same  peripd  also  brought  the  undesirables 
who  masqueraded  as  ''salespersons.-"  Educational  sales  compensation 
plans  vary  widely."  During  the  easy  money  years,  these  undesirables - 
were.able  to  get  in  and  get  the  fast  buck.  Since  1978,  as  competition 
intensified,nve  have  been  able  to  weed  them  out.  If. you  have  been 
"tak6n"  by  any  of  these  sharpshooters,  we  invite  you  to  use  your 
Cham/3er  of  Commerce,  Better  Business  Bureau,  or  write  us  directly. 
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Our  mutual  best  interests  demand  that  we  eliminate  them.  Our  idea:  ^ 
We  believe  that  ttiis  is^he  area  in'which  we  have  the  besf  chance  to 
"swap  an  idea/'  Elease  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  agree.     '  ' 

Jhank  you  for'readmg  down  to  this  poinf.  We  know  that  you 
will  realize  that  we' were  given  much  help  in  many  ways,  with  many 
minutes,  by  many  people.  To. each  please  accept  our  grateful  **  ^ 
acltfiowledgement.  ^ 

john  A.  Malloy^ 
Pi  Beta  Alpha  * 


Testimony  Submitted 
by  Cheryl  Marshall 


.  My  name  is- Cheryl  Marshall.  I  live  in  New  Jersey  and  am  on 
the  Montclair  Public  Library  staff.  I  have  had  a  unique  opportugity  to 
study  the  role  of  mformation  and  r^eferrat  services  for  the  poor  and  ^ 
disadvantaged  through  an  experlnlental  program  in  our  own  library. 

In  1975,  there  were  25.9  million  Amencans^l2  percent  of 
the  population— living  below  the  subsistence  income  poverty  level  as 
.determined  jDy  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  tbe  Census.  The  majority  of  these 
poor  are  either  Black,  of  Spanish  origin,  elderly,  or  in  families  headed 
by  women.'  Those  below  the  poverty  level  in  1974  (the  most  recent 
available  figures)  accounted  for  10  percent  of  the  white  populatiDn, 
31  percent  of  the  Black  population,  and  27  percent  of  the  Spanish 
origin  population.  Most  of|fhe  poor  lived  in  metropolitan' areas  and 
36  percent  were  inner-4:ity  residents  - 

More  than  23  million  adbit  Amepicans-^-one  in  five— lack  even 
the  rudimentary  skillsjn  cope  in  our  society,  they  are  unable  to  fill 
out  job  applications,  write  checks,  address  envelopes,  dial  a  ^ 
telephone,  read  a  bus  or^raffic  sign,  follow  .instructions  on  a  paint 
can,  calculate  take-home  pay,  or  understand  help-wanted  ads. 

.  The  functionally  incompetent  tendnto  be  older,  undereducated, 
unskilled,  unemployed,,  and  living  in  po^rty— 16  percent  of  the  ♦ 
white  population  are  in  this  category;  44  percent  qf  the  Black 
population^nd  56  percent  of  those  with  Spanish  surnames. 

Libraries  have  a  dramatic  potential  fA  helf^ing  the. 
disadvantaged  in  our  sockty  not  only  to  survive  but  also  to  achieve  a 
richer,  fuller  life.  They^an  help  by  sharpe^ting  reading  skills.  Thfey 
can  help  by  supplying  specific  information.  They.can  help  by  ^ 
providing  links  with  one's  cultural  heritage.  The  difficult  questfon  is: 
How  do  you  make  library  services  available  to  people  who  do  not 
have  the  motivation  and  characteristics  of  conventional  library  users? 
H6w  do  you  reach  people  who;  if»they  think  about  their  community 
library  at  all,  view  it  as  an  alien  and  fearful  world,  a  world  which 
may  perhaps  be  accessible  to  th^  children  in  schooj,  but  certainty 
not  to  them? 

Librarians  3re  increasingly  "overcoming  the  cultural  ar^d^^ 
language  barriers  that  preven;  members  of  minority  groups  from  using 
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the  library  services  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  New  York  City's 
South, Bronx,  where  200,000  Puerto  Rican  and  other  Spanish- 
speaking  people  are  concentrated,  the  key  ^o-effective  service  has 
been  the  use'^of  a  community  liaison  alssistant,  a  Spanish-speaking 
nonlibrarian  who  server  as  a  strong  connecting  link  between  the 

^  neighborhood  and  each  of  the  nine  branch  libraries  serving  the  area. 
The  South  Bronx  is  synonymous  in  the  minds  of^many  New  Yorkers 
with  the  most  degrading  living  conditions  in  the* city— blocks  of 
vacant,  burned-out  buildings;  many  of  the^^cupied  buildings 
•without  running  ^^ater;  40  percerit  of  the  resi^eqts  on  welfare;  30 
percent  of  the  employable  unennployed.  The  community  liaison 
assistant  works  directly  with  schools,  churches,  poverty  agencies, 
community  centers,  4nd  political  and  social  clubs.  In  this  way  the 
coTT[imQnity  is  informed  about  fr^e  library  services,  books,  and 
materials  and  is  encouraged  to  come  into  the  library.  Each  branch 
-library  has  a  Spafnish-speaking  staff  member  1o  help  the  individual 
library  user  in  either  Spanish  or  Englrsh.  Materials  in  both  Spanish 
and  English  concentrate  on  practical  needs,  including  vocational  and 
adult  education.  Emphasis  on  the  historical  and- cultural  heritage  of 
the-Spani'sh-speaking  peopfe~is  strong.  When  people  started  coming 

;  into  the  libraries  in  the  South  Bronx  in  response  to  this  program,  the 
majority  of  thefr  inquiries  had  to  do  W\th  survival: 

"Can  you  help  me  write  a  letter  for  food  stamps  for  my 
grandmother  and  me?"  , 

«-  » 

^  *  "My  little  girl,  sh^  can't  read  'cause  she  doesn't  see  too  good. 
Do  you  have  glasses?" 

'  Information  and  Referral  Services:  Banner  posters  plastered  o.. 
the  sides  ot  public  buses  jn  the  cityW  Memphis  ask  in  bright  red 
letters  against  a  yellow  background:  "NEED  HELP?  NEED 
INFORMATION?  CALL  LINC,  528-2999."  The  number  is  th^t  of  the 
Memphis  Public  Library's  Information^  Center.  ' 

In  Detroit,  the  number  to  call  is. 83^-4000,  or  any  one  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Library's  26  branches.  Inforlnation  and  referral  services 

^  are  fairly  new  to  the  public  library  landscape,  but  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  standard  service  in  every  regipn  ot  the  United  States — 
from  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  to  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  to 
.Chicago  (where  Spanish-speaking  librarians  answer  caJIs  on  a  special 
line),  ta  Houston,  Texas.  Their  purpose:  to  link  up  an  individual  with 

^  the  servicfe;  activity,  information^  or  advice  that  fits  his  need. 

Tjne  Detroit  TIP  program  (The  Information  Place),  which  began 
in  1973,  is  the  first  and  one  of  the  best  information  and  referral 
centers.  TIP  keeps  track  of. some  1,500  organizations — any  type  that 
provides  some  kind  of  service  to  the  public  from  health,  education,, 
and  welfare  serviced  to  chess  clubs  and  cooking  classes.'  For  each 
agency,  there  are  perhaps  10  separate  headings  directing  the  inquirer 
to  that  "service,  thereby  providing  roughly  15,000  informatioa  entries 
to  needed  services.  Information  is  constantly  updated,  both  at  the 
^central  library  and  at  the  branches.  The  program  receives  from  5,000 
^o  8,000  telephone  requests  a  month,  plus  a  couple  of  thousand  in- 
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person  queries  from  people  who  come  t,o  the  library  itself.  The  TJP  ,  . 
service  is  available  seven  days  a  week.  ^ 

'     TIP  can  tell  inqjjireVs  where  to  get  a  senjqr  citizen  bus  card, 
where  to  get  a  cancer  checkup,  where  to  learn  a  Trade.  People  calling 
for  information  about  nursing  homes  can  be  put  in*  touch  with  an 
organization  called  Citizens  for  Better  Care,  a  group  familiar  with 
-nursing  home  care  in  the-area;  people  with  landlord-tenant  problems 
may  be  referred  to  the  Small  Claims  Court  or  a  legal  aid  service  that 
will  help  tfiem  specifically  with  a  landlord-tenant  dispute.  A 
low-income- rYiother  who  worries  there  is  something  wrong  with  her^^ 
child's  diet,  or.  who  calls  because  6he  has  heard  about  "some  place" 
where  she  can  get  special  food  for  her  baby,  is  directed  to  a 
supplemental  food  program  run  by  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health , 
for  pregnant  or  breast-feeding,  vvomen,  and  for  children  under  four  ^ 
years  of  age.  TIP  gets. a  lot  of  phone  callsirom  people  whjo  want  to 
go  back  to  secondary  school  but  dgn't  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
They  are  told  where  they  may  go  for  preparatory  classes  for  a  high 
school  equivalency  examination. 

TIP  librarians  take  time  to  give  inquirers  enough  information 
so  that  they  can  deal  with  the  situation  for  themselves.  TIP  also 
follows  up  on  mcny  of  its  referrals.  A  man  in  need  of  medical  care, 
who  had  been  refused  service  by  his  doctor  when  he  discovered  that 
his  patient  was  no  longer  covered  by  medical  insurance,  recently 
called  TIP  for^help.  The  librarian  referred  the  caller  to  Detroit  General 
4Hospital  for  free, medical  treatment  and  smoothed  the  way  at  the 
clinic  by  calling  and  making  an  appointment  for  h\th\  The  caller  was 
upset  at  having  to  take  "charity"  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The 
librarian  explained  to  hirij  that  as  a  taxpayer  he-was  entitled  to  free 
medical  service.  The  librarian  took  the  man's  name  and  phof\e 
number  and  later  followed  up  to.  see  how^the  hospital  referral  worked 
out. 

A  Black  worr^an  on  put^ia assistance  with'fouF  children  called  ^ 
TIP  in  utter  frustration.  She  needed  to  go  into 'the  hospital  for -an 
operation,  but  iDecause  she  had  no  proof  .that  she  was  covered  by 
Medicaid,  the  hospital  would  not  admit  her.  Although  she  was 
indeed  covered,  her  social  worker,.harried  and  qverworked,  was  not 
taking'Steps  to  help  her.  Phone  calls  by  the  librarian  to  the  / 
community  affairs  office  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  to  the  hospital  straightened  out  the  matter.  It  was  simply 
a  question  of  someoneinterceding  for  the  woman  and  verbal  i'zing  her. 
need.  A  lib[^n  filletfthe  bill.  - 

•  ^  By  indexing  their  community's  social  and  recreational  services, 
the  public  library  gains  a  unique  overview  of  community  facilities.. 
This  has  allowed  the  library  in  some  instances  t6  help  bring  about 
needed  change. 

In  Mernphis,  for  exampfe,  it  became  evident  to  the  referral 
service  libranans  that  there  exlsted^no  free  burial  service  of  any  kind 
for  city  residents,  not  even  a  "potteVs  field,"  and  that  this  worked 
considerable  hardship  for  pobr  families.  Through  neighborhood  • 
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contacts  which  the  brs^ncti  librarians  had  already  established  in  the , 
course  of  their  "community  walks/'  the  librarians  were  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  funeraJ  directors  in  the  disadvantaged  areas  for 
free  funeral  services  and  burial  plots  m  cases  referred  to  them  by  * 
social  workers  from  the  Memphis  Department  oTiHuman  Services,  • 
Also,  in  Memphis,,  a  program  suggested  by  the  library's  information  , 
and  referral  se.rvice  has  helped  to  coord ina^fe  the  giving  of  Christmas 
toys  and  food  baskets  to  poor  families  by  <:harch  and  social  groups.  ^ 

Ironically,  such  information  services  in  public  libraries  have 

proved  so  effective  that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  thf  inquiries  cofne 

from  public  ageQOies  seeking  information  about  services  provided  by 

other  agencies — an  unanticipated  result  which  dramatizes  the  void^. 

•  that  exists  in  eenfralized  information  sources.  •  *  '  . 

«»'  *  • 

A  variety  of  techniques  must  be  utilized  to  uncovera  full, 
knowledge  of  community  resources.  Through  churches,  Lions  clubs, 
the  Black  Knights  of  Mallory,  and  even  bars  anfd  barbershops,  m^ny 
public  libraries  have  becorjie  part  of  an  informal  community  network. 
In  onp  case,  the  only  effej^tive  way  a  public  library  could  provide 
information  and  referral  serw^es  to  a  strongly  religious  Eastern 
European  neighborhood  w^for  the  librarians  to  arrange  for 
neighborhood  priests  to  act  as  irttermediaries.  The  priests  called  the 
library  for  the  necessary  information,  v/hich  they  then  relayed  to  their 
pa'rishioners.      '  ^  ' 

^     Although  the  prime  target  of  these  new  community  ^ 
information  and  referral  services  is  the  disadvantaged,  the  services  do 
not  stop  there.  Many  people  (rom  all  incocne  levels  make  use  of  these 
public  library  services  to  help  them  grapple  with,  the  complex 
problems  which  face  all  citizens  in  an  increasingly  regulated  society. . 

These  experiments  have  taught  us  that  th^fe  is  a  crucial  new 
role  that  needs  to  be  filled  i*n  our  society,  and  the  ideal  way  to  fill  " 
that  role*  IS  throUgh  out*  public  libraries.  But  we  canngt  coritinuQ  {o  do 
so  on  a  p^chwork  hit-or-miss, basis.  We.  need  a  new  National  Library 
Act  to  provide  funding  and  coordination.  And  we  need  to  get  ir 
funded  and  io  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  •  ■ 

^  /,       ^      '  .  /  Cheryl  M3irsh^^l} 


Testimony  Submitted  by 
Cheryl  Metpyer-Duran  * 


,   I  am  Cheryl  Metoyer-Duran,  Cherokee  Indian,,  the  library 
delegate  from  the  pre-White  Hou^e  Conference  on  Indian  Library  and 
Information  Services  oA  of  near  reservations.  I  Yfy\{e  worked  \^/irh 
nunjierous  library  projects,  on  aTid  off  reservations,  and  have  directed 
the  National  Indian  Educatjon  Association's  Indian  Library  Services 
Technical  Association  Center  (ILSTAC).  Tam  currently  an  A5sistarU^ 
Professor  in^the  Graduate  School  pf  Library  and  Inforniation  Science 
at  the-University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  I  am  continuing.a    ,  ^ 
research, project,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  a  descriptive 
data  base  related  to  library 'development  for  Indian 
xpeople — reservation  and  urban. '        •  , 
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Throughout  the  years,  the  informa-tion  needs  of  American. 
Indian  reservation  communities  have  been  rarely  recognized,  and 
even  less  ffequently  addressed.  Yet,  wampum  belts,  memory  sticks 
(treaties,  songs/ plant  names,  habits,  and  use  of  animals),  and 
paintings  on  skin  have  been  the  traditional  means  by  which  Indian  , 
*  "        people  have  recorded,  preserved,  and  disseminated  mformation  for 
their  communities.  Hence^information  storage  and  retrieval,  contrary 
'  to  popular  belief,  are  not  rfew  concepts,  to  Indian  people.  What  may 
appear  unusual  to  Jndian  people  is  the  traditional  Anglo  concept  of  a 
.library  and  the  afjpearance  of  a  library  facility. 
'i 

ft        •  * 

The  current  status  of  library  and  information  services  to 
American  Indian  people  can  be  characterized  by  the  following  five 
conditronsH)  lack  of  understanding  and/or  documentation  of  the 
information  heeds-of  American  Indian  people;  2)  inappropriate  or 
inadequate  materials  to  meet  these  needs;  3)  inability  or  -  » 
unwillingness  of  public  libraries  in  urban  areas  with  Indian 
.  populations  to  effectively  respond  to  these  needs;  4)  the  lack  of 
• '  library  facilities  and  services  on  Indian  reservations;  anj^  5)  the  lack 

■  of  sufficient  numbers  of  An^iencan  Indian  librarians  to  staff  Indian 

libraries.,      .  ^  .  * 

/  .        To  illustrate  this  final  point,  I  cannot  at  present  identify,  with 

^  absolute  jcertainty,  one  Indian  librarian  with  an  MLS  dfegr^e  working  . 

fulMime  in  a  reservation  library.  •  / 

While  there  are  numerous  and  diverse  pieces  of  legislation 
enumerating  Indian  education,  there  still  does  not  exist  a  single-Act 
'  specifying  dollars  for  Indian  libraries  on  reservations.  This  situation 
cannot  endure.  ^       .         *  ^ 

Legislation  related  specifically  to  the  education  ,of  American 
Indian  people  makes  possible  the  strengthening  of  the  link  between 
\        >  '  education  and-information  for  American  Indian  people.  Indeed,  the 
'  purpose  of  the  Indian  Self-Deternjination  and  Education  Assistance 

Act  is  as  follows:  'To'provide  maximuni  Indian  participation  in  the 
government  and  education  of  Indian  people;  to  provide  for  the  full 
participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  programs  and  services  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  Indiana  aiW  to  encoLir^ge  the 
development  of  human  resources  of  t?te^l^ldian  people;  to  establish 
programs  of  assistance  to  upgrade  Indian  education;  to  support  the 
right  of  Indian  citizens  to  control  their  own  education  activities;  and 
'  '         for  other  purposes/'  {Indian  Self-Det^rvnination  &  Education 

Assistance  Act,  1975,  p.  1)>The  development  of  libraries  as  an 
element  in  the  educational  progress  of  Indian  people  is  implied  in  tbe 
educational  goals  specified  by  this  act.  . 


< 


\ 


'  A  handful  of  librarians  and  a  few  other  Thdian  educators  have 
beer*  urging  and  pro.ddingtor  Indian  library  and  Information  services. 
Now  wfth  the  increasing  complexity  of  Indian  life,  urban  and 
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reservation,  due  to  land  rights  and  mineral  rights  disputes,  theJUl  of 
information-concerned  persons  is  evergrow/ng;  tribal  chaim^  see 
information  as  an  invaluable  commodity  for  the  effective  governance 
of  their  tribes;  economic  and  legal  planner^  are  increasingly  outraged 
at  the  need  for  trips  to  Washington,  D.C,  for  information  which 
should  be  readily  available  locally  via  computer  systems;  .reservation 
medjcal  personnel  have  come  to  realize  the  potential  of  immediate 
medical  information  assistance  via  links  with  Medlars;  and  finally,  the 
local  community  member,  who  simply  wants  to  know  where  |jie  can 
register  a  consumer  complaint,  is  turning  to  the  library  for  the 
answer: 

American  Indian  people,  then,  have  demonstrated  their  desire 
and  need  for  responsive* information  service.  It  is  fitting  and  • 
appropriate  that  careful  assessment,  planning,  implementation,  and 
cooperation  with  other  information  agencies  will  enable  the  local 
reservation  library  to  provide  its  community  with  The-proper 
information,  at  the  proper  time,  ahd  in  the  appropriate  format.  I 
envision  a  system  of  community  based  and  controlled  libraries, 
cooperating  with  public  and  state  libraries  aixl  plugging  into  nattonaf 
data  bases.  Such  a  network  would  s^ve  as  a  direct  expression  of  the 
Indian  values  of  sharing  and  cooperation  in  the  que^t  for  th*e 
knowledge  and  information  required  in  today's  society. 

Y^ou  can  enable  the  strong  and  continuing  support  for  Indian 
library  development  by  doing  the  following:  work  with  us  to  pass  the 
legislation  that  will  provide  the  fiscal  reso.urces  for  Indian  library 
development.  Indian  tribes,  orf^inizations,  and  agenties  should  be 
able  to  directly  apply  for  and/ receive, these  funds  withoOt 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted  intervention. 

Indian  people  have  demonstrated  their  need  and  desir^for 
information  services.  We  mean  to  have  these  services. 

'  Cheryl  Metoyer-Duran 


'^Testimony  Submitted  by 
Frank  ^.  Mevers  ^ 


,  ^  ^Statement  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Infbrmation  Services  will  endorse  the  needs  and  approaches  for  the 
arrangement  and  preservation  of  archival  materials  as  currently 
provided  in  the'programs  of  the  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
apid  the  Society  of  American  Archivists. 


Frank  C.  Movers 
State  Archivist 
New  Hampshire 
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Testimony  Submitted    .   ^  Private  Libraries:  <r 

by  ^ophie  Mitrisin  "  A  neglected  service  and  a  neglected  resource 

My  name  is  Sophie  Mitrisin,  and  I  earn  my  living  by  working 
in  ^  library.  Since  I  work  alone,^  do  everything  that  hasjo  be  done 
*  .      *  in  a  library/ and  I  have  no  wish  to  increase  my  responsibilities  nor 

J     my  duties.- 

\  A  composite  statement  from  two  library  texis  both  dated  1950 

reads:  'librarianship  is  a  calling  that  devotes  itself  to  bringing  books 
mto  the  comiYion  life  of  the  world.  Through  guidante  and  stimulation 
of  reading,  librarianship  aims  to  promote  an  enlightened  citizenship 
and  enriched  personal  lives.  To  bulwark  and  extend  individual 
reading  .there  must  be  individual  possession  of  books.  Ownership  of 
books  has  unending  implications  and  possibilities.  It  may  reveal  / 
unsuspected  tastes,  or  stimulate  unrealized  capabilities.  It  will  surely 
*  deepen  and  stabi^lize  in  any  household  the  intangible  elements  of  / 
culture.  Books  are  the  most  interesting  and  distinguished  accessories 
*   .  of  any  home.  They  give  a  home  character  and  meaning."  /' 

This  eloquent^ statement  addresses  the  potentials  of  book  ' 
,    ownership.  It  i^  not  the  purpose^of  this  presentatiolft  to  suggest  ev^n 
remotely  that  librarians  and  libraries  should  engage  in  selling  books 
or  engage  in*other  comme^fal  enterprises  dealing  with  the' 
f  development  of  personG^-fforaries.  Libraries  are  defined  as  places  foe 

the  retention  of  books  to  be  used  for  study  or. reading,  not  for  sale. 

If  librarians  have  neglected  to  encourage  the  individual 
possession  of  books>  the  neglect  can  be  regarded  as  indigenous  to  the 
nature  of  librarianship.  Book  ownership  involves  a  substantial 
exchange  of  money  for  customers  persuaded'to  spend  some  of  their 
monby  op  books  and  the  equipment  to  house  and  maintain  theoi. 
Librarians  see  their  monetary  decisions  as  being  confined  to  the 
needs  of  the  collection  uader  their  care,  a  collection  maintained  for  ^ 
use,  not  for  sale;  to  provide  the  needs  of  readers,  scholars,  students, 
'      /  i  borrowers,  or  patrons.  They  do  not  recognize  customers  or 

purchasers  or  even  clients  as  being  descriptive  of  the  public  calling 
upon  their  services. 

librarians  are  notoriously  uneasy  in  the  exchange  of  money 
between  themselves  and  their  p'atror»s.  Tjiey  recognize  the  usefulness^ 
of  money.  They  know  its  negative  c^spects,  as  a  punitive  measure' 
such  as  fines  to  discourage  the  misuse  of  library  property  and  the 

^  "  infringement  of  library  rules.  They  Know  its  usefulness  as  an 

^3|^ljj^nary  measure  in  the  form  of  registration  fees  to  limit  library 
use.  while  lib'raTians  are  well  aware  of  tht  costs  involved  in  the 

'    ^  maintenance  of*eyen  a  modest  library  collection,  they  are  not  ^ 

equipped^by  inclination  or  definition  to  move  easily  in  the  business. 
.  of  book  Selling.  They  see*themselves-as  being  required  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  service  at  a  minimum  ^outlay  of  public  money.  They 
fiad  it  uncongenial  to  talk  real(f^ticafnW>  their  patrons  about  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  personal  library.  ^    *  • 

Librarians  have  directed  their  efforts  toward  the  stimulation  of 
reading,  the  pleasure  of  reading,  the  benefits  of  reading,  even  the 
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necessity  of  reading.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  people  who  buy  books 
read  them.  Book  readers  are  reported  to  be  an  affluent,  well-educated 
^     group  who  like  to  loiter  m  book  shojDS.  There  are  those  practical 
people  who  buy  a  book,  go  home  and  read  it  the  same  night,  and 
place  it  on  their  shelf  where  it.fills  up  space;  there  are  other  less* 
realistic  accumulators  who  put  a  newly  bought  book  on  their  shelf 
where  it  must  wait  two  or  three  years  to  be  read.  In  either  case,  20  or 
30  years  of  book  buying  and  reading  is  apt  to  result  in  an  impressive 
accumulation  of  books  with  implications  and  possibilities  as  a  . 
resource  to  the  geographic  and  intellectual  community. 

Separate  from  the  problem  of  reading  and  absorbing  the 
information  and  knowledge. that  a  collection  of  Ihis  kind  represents, 
the  owner  has  hac|  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  selection, 
acquisition,  arrangement,  organization,  the  possibilities  of  insurance 
cpsts^  tax  deductions,  the  disposal  periodically  of  access  materials, 
and  the  eventual  disposition  of  a  personal  collection.  These  problems' 
are  inevitably  going  to  increase  in  complexity  as  the  reading 
environment  becomes  mor^complex  with  the  increasing  use  of 
electronic  and  mechanical  devices  to  supplement  traditioncil  jfard 
copy.  It  isVeasonable  to  wonder  what  the  content  and  makeup  of  a 
pejsonaj  library  will  be  in  the  not  too  distapt  future.  ^ 

♦         Librarians  who  maintain  a  collection  as  a  public  service  know 
that  a  library  is  expensive  and  froublesome.  The  professional  librarian 
can  look  for  assistance  to  other  librarians,  to  manufacturers  of  library  * 
supplies,  to  the  book  trade.  For  the  individual  book  accumulator, 
there  is  no  such  recognized  group  to  offer  or  provide  assistance.  The 
library  literature  that  exists  is  written  for  the  working  librarian  who  is 
engaged  in  providing  library  services  on  a  daily  basis.  The  Instruction 
manuals  that  are  written  for  the  purpose  do  not  translate  easily  to 

,  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  book  owner /maintaining  9  private  ^ 
library.  It  is  an  area  of  knowledge  uniquely  the  domain  of  .the  library 
profession,  and  one  that  they  alone  can  bring  to  the  awareness  of  the — . 
general  public.  •         v  * 

'Three  years  ago,  in  October,  1976,  I  attended  a  book  fair  in 
Baltimore  where  I  got  some  answers  to  a  questionnaire.  The  results 
were  not  impressive  in  numbers,  but  they  were  revealing.  The  major 
prqblem  that  book  buyers  were  faced  with  and  were  willing  to 
discuss  were  those  of  space  and  equipment  to  hou^  their  collections. 
The  solid  elegance  of  a  massed  collection,  convenient  to  eye  and 
hand,  appeared  to*  be  the  ambition  of  most  book  buyers. 
Organization,  arrangement,  and  control  of  the  content  of  their 
libraries  were  next  in  the  concerns  of  book  buyers.  The  eventual  goal 
was  less  clearly  stated;  the  intellectfjal  ambition  was  nowhere  near  as 
well  defined  as  the  physical  one.  These  are  precisely  the  areas  of 
expertise  that  engage  the  professional  librarian,  and  one  which  they 
^  can  address  with  authority.  '  . 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  respondents  considered  books  alone 
as  sufficient  for  their  private  libraries,  80  percent  considered  tapes, 
recordings,  prints,  photographs,  all  the  accoutrements  of  intellectual 
communication,  as  part  of  the  content  of  a  personal  library.  For  60  ^ 
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.  percent,  their  private  library  provided  housing  and  display  for  their- 

own* creative  works,  amateur  or  professional. 


These  are  some  of  the  problems  of  the  neglected  service.  Who 
are  the  potential  patrons  for  the  service  to  private  libraries  and 
personal  book  ownership?  Again,  quoting  from  my  1976 
questionnaire,  the  sample  proved  to  be  heavily  middle-class.  None  of 
,    the, respondents  admitted  to  being  lower-class,  although  they  were 
.   given  an  opportunity  Jo  do  so.  I  did  not  provide  the  criminal  class 
any  similar  opportunity  for  self  identification — perhaps lhat  was  a 
mistake  and  should  be  corrected. -One  percent  of  (he  respondents 
identified  themselves  as  working-class,  four  percent  left  the  question 
unanswered,  20  percer^  said  they  were  upper-class,  75  percent 
declared  themselves  to  be  middle-class. . 

J* 

Income  information  showed  book  buying  respondents  to  be 
reasonably  well  to  do.  In  1976,  20  percent  had  an  income  of  over 
$30,000  annually,  while  62  percent  had  an  annual  income  between 
$1§,a60  and  $30,0Q0. 

'  .  What  would  be  the  nature  of  programs  that  would  involve  and 

V         ,  engage  this  group  of  patrons?  Sixty-two  percent  saw  theirHibraries 

and  the  e:>j:pense  of  their  libraries  as  being  career  or  education 
expense;  36  percent  saw  their  libraries  as  a  recreational^expense. 
Other  aspects  of  personal  book  ownership  would  probabfy  surface  as 
new  collectors  and  more  mature  collectors  of  private  libraries  met  to 
encourage  personal  book  ownership,  mingle,  and  discuss  problems, 
purposes,  and  satisfactions  of  book  ownership.  One  of  the 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire  identified  a  private  library  as  a 
pleasant  necessity.  That  would  very  well  describe  the  nature-of  the 
programs  that  would  engage  the  interest  of  book  owners. 

p>        \  We  have  looked  at  the  patrons,  the  programs,  the 

/    ^  problems — what  would  be  the  product  of  a  service  of  this  kind?  I 

would  like  to  see  a  registry  of  private  libraries  th'at  would  list  some  of 
*the  c6mmunity  resources  m  private  collections.  It  is  well  to  * 
remember  that  book  owners  do  not  like  t^  Ifend  their  books.  One- 
i  '  third  of  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  from  which  I  have  been 

quoting  were  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  lend  their  books;  the  rest 
were  unenthusiastic  about  lending  their  books.  The  value  of  a  registry 
of  private  collections,  in  the  range  of  interests  it  would  show  and  the 
d^pth  and  diversity  of  community  talent,  rather  than  being  a  source 
for  the  reader  looking  for  a  book,  vrpuld  be  a  source  for  the  book 
looking  for  a  reader. 

I  received  a  brochure  ^he  other  day  that  had  just  that  dilemma 
to  present.  Did  I  know  anyone  who  would  profit  from-what  it  had  to 
say?  Did  1  know  anyone  who  wanted  to  improve  an  existing  process, 
.V    ^  trigger  a  whole  new  concept  of  manufacturing,  or  even  create  an 

entirely  new  iQ|j[ustry?  It  would  have  been  useful  to  have  a  registry 'of 
private  libraries  to  refer  to. 

I  wish  to^xpress  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  ihe  White  House  Conference.  I  have  described  the  conditions, 
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problems,  prograims,  and  product  that  are  part  of  personal  book 
ownership  and-a  private  library  sefvice.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
having  focused  your  attention  on -this  neglected  group  of  patrons. 

Sophie  Mitrisin 


Testimony  Submitted  by 
the  Right  Reverehd 
Edward  G*  Murray 


I  am  Father  Edward  G.  Murray.  I  am  Vicar  for  Ecumenical 
Affairs  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Archdiocesan  Ecumenical  Commission." I, have  worked  closely 
with  public  libraries  for  many  decades.  I  want  to  talk  to-you  today 
about  the  growing  dependence  on  public  library  services  by  the 
elderly. 

In  1900,  the  man  or  woman  who  lived  beyond  the  age  of  50 
was  the  exception.  At  that  time,  only  three  percent  of  the  population 
lived  to  be  over  65;  now  10  percent  have  already  marked  their  65th 
birthdays,  more  than  22  million  persons.  By  'the  end  of  this  century, 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  expects  that  number  to  have  swelled  to  more 
than  30  million.  Although  the  elderly  now  account  for  10  percent  of 
the  population,  they  account  for  25  percent  of  the  poor.  Free  library 
service  in  their  communities  is  vital  to  the  growing  numbers  of  older 
Americans. 
* 

Many  older  adults  who  regularly  use  libraries  are  "invisible" 
patrons  who  hold  no  library  cards  and  never  charge  out  books.  Their 
use  of  the  library  is  usually  unrecorded. 'But  for  them,  the  library  may 
be  their  most  important  resource,  providing  an'opporturtity  to  escape ^ 
the  confinement  of  their  rooms,  to  sit  and  read  comfortably  among 
other  people  in  a  pleasant  atmosphere. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  that  older  Americans  require  a 
broad  range  of  educational  services  to  assist  therh  in  life-change 
situations  and  to  find  new  outlets  for  their  skills  and  interests.  Th'e 
"twilight  years"  notiCfn  that  older  adults  have  noxapacity  for 
continued  mental  growth  or  social  contribution  has  largely  been 
disp^llfed.  Psychosocial  research  has  proved  without  a  doubt  that  age 
'  has  nothing  to  do  wjth  intellectual,  acuity.  Older  people  may  not 
think  as  quickly  as  'fri^y  once  did,  but  their  conclusions  are  just. as 
sound  and  their  store  of  information  and  vocabularies  can  grow 
indefinitely.  *       '  • 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  older  adults  are  enrolled  in 
courses  sponsored  by  colleges  and  urii\)ersities.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  there  are  thousand^attending  classes  each  year.  The  Aca"demy 
for  Educational  Development  estirtiates  that  enrollment  increased  by 
nearly  2,600  percent  during  the  five-year  period  from  1970  to  1975.' 

A  Louis  Harris  survey  in  1975  found  thaf  400,000  older 
pebple  were  currently  enrolled  in  an  educational  institution  or  taking 
coursb$.  (This  amounts  to  two  percent  of  those  65  aod-over;  five 
percent  of  the  4'D-to-64-age  group  are  so  enrolled.)  Senior-citizen 
enrollment  ranges  from  the  college  or  university  level  (24  percent),  to 
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adult  educational  schools,  church  schools,  high  schools,  and 
correspondence  schools.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  senior-citizen^ 
students  (76  percent)  say  they  are  taking  courses  to'expand  general 
knowledge  about  some  field  or  hobby. 

Half  of  all  elderly  Americans — rich  and  poor — have  no  more 
than  a-high  school'education.  Reduced  income  plunges  the  older 
person  into  a  snarl  of  social  services— food  stamps,  rent  supplements, 
supplemental  security  income.  Medicaid,  Meals  on  Wheels,  nutrition 
centers,  reduced  bus  fares.  An  Urban  Institute  study  recently 
concluded  that  the  great  majority  of  the  elderly  poor  have  at  most  an 
eighth-grade  reading  level,  while  government-presowbed  procedures 
for  many  social  welfare  programs  require  substantially  higher  levels 
of  reading  skill  and  achievement.  A  sampling'of  81  official 
^  documents  found  only  1 1  percent  ju/5ged  comprehensible  to  thpse 
with  eighth-grad^ skills.  A  great  many  of  the  forms  required  colle§e- 
reading-level  comprehension.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Urban  Institute 
suggests  that  Xhis  mismatch  between  a  client's  ability  to  read  and 
welfare  agencies'  demands  for  literacy  of  its  clients  discourages 
persons  eligible  for  benefits  from  enrolling,  causes  inequity  in  the 
distribution  of  benefits  among  enrollees,  and  leads  to  high  agency 
error.^Jtes.  For  people  who  had  led  self-sufficient,  dignified  lives,  the 
psychological  anguish  of  attempting  to  cope  can  be  devastating.  The 
'opportunity  to  turn  for  needed  information  to  a  public  library,  . 
therefore,  can  sometimes  make  an  important  difference. 

What  are  libraries^doing  to  help  meet  the  special  needs  of  this 
growing  sector  of  American  society?  Weakenipg  eyesight,  physical 
Trailty,  loss  of  hearing,  the  psychological  problems  of  isolation  from  ^ 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  are  inevitably  part  of  the  aging 
process.  Various  libraries  supply  a  variety  of  special  materials  to  help 
overcome  these  isolating  barriers. 

Iderly-people  who  ha>5'e  difficulty  reading  normal-size  prin^ 
can  usdally  find  ort  the  shelves  of  their  local  public  library  a 
cgllection  of  attractivefy.designed,  easy-to-'read,  large-print  editions  of 
'   best  sellers,  gothics,  romances,  Western^biographies,  how-to 
books— »-just  about  every  category ^of  publication  imaginable.  Many 
libraries  also  carry  the  special  large-print  weekly  edition  of  The  New 
York  Times. and  the  large-print  edition  of  Reader's  Digest 

The  availability,  of  large-print  materials  is  revolutionizing 
public  library  service  to  the  elderly,  a  revolution  largely  stimulated  by 
^   librarians  themselves.  Most  public  libraries  in  this  country  had  none 
^of  these  materials  as  recently  as  10  years  ago.  Library  of  Congress 
Talking  Bgoks  and  books  in  braille  are  available  to  anyone  wno  , 
cannojt  read  ordinary  p'rint,  either  because  pf  visual  impairment  or  a 
physical  handicap  that  prevents  thein  from  being  able  to  handle  a 
book,  such  as  the  inability  to  turn  a  page  or  to  sit  up  in  bed,  An 
estimated  60  percent  of  the  persons  served  by  this  program  are  over 

Vrhe  more  than  576,000  readers  who  use  these  special 
materials  receive  them  through  a  network  of  56  regional  and  1iJ2 
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.  subregional  libraries.  In  most  States  there  is  only  one  library  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped— this  is  usually  th^  State  library. 
:  People  are  expected  to  write  or  telephone  for  the  tapes,  records,  or 

/'  braille  books  they  wish  to  have  mailed  to  them.  Distribution  and 

storage  of  these  materials  is  not  paid  for  by  Congress;  the  cos^  must 
be  borne  by  the  State  or  local  library  agency.  The  Library  of  Congress 
*  estimates  that  as  many  as  seven  million  people  eligible  to  receive 
talking  books  are  not  now  being  reached.. 

Additional  handicapped  pebple  could  be  reached  through 
local,  personilzed  library  service.  Insufficient  local  funds  have  mad^ 
this  difficult,  but  where  it  has  been  tried  resiHts  have  been  impressive. 
When  the  Great  River-dllinois)  Library  System  became  a  subregional  , 
library  in  the  spring/6f  1973,  approximately  85  handicapped  users 
were  being  served  with  materials  for  the  blind.  Two  years  later,  the 
number  had'reached  over  500,,  an  increase  of  588  percent. 

Volunteers  are  used  by  many  public  libraries  to  provide  V 
personal,  individualized  service  to  shut-ins.  In  Kengsha,  Wiscqnsin-,  I 
the  Rublic  library  has  trained  volunteers  to  read  aloud  at  a  center  for 
the  efderly.  The  Lo6  Angejes  Public  Library  has  close  to  250 
volunteers  working  out  of  most  of  the  61  branches  and  the  Central 
Library  to  circulate  more  than  5,700  books,  cassettes,  records, 
magazines,  music  scores,  and  other  materials  each  month.  Dallas' 
volunteers  run  the  gamut  from  a  television  actor  to  a  retired 
registered  nurse,  to  a  75-year-old  man  who  just  completed  a 
bachelor'^  degree  in  psychology  and  who  also  does  volunteer  work 
at  the  Mental  Health  Association.  - 

At  the  Musser  Public  Library  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  an  hour's 
visit  goes  along  with  the  fortnightly  book'delivery  service,  and  the 
>  ' library  mafces  a  diligent  effort  to  match  volunteers  with  prospective 

clients  according  to  rea"ding  interests  and  hobbies. 


In  Milwaukee,  which  prides  itself  on  the  breadth  of  its  service 
to  the  elderly,  an  "over-60"  bookmobile  makes  regular  stops  in 
Milwaukee  County  at  large  nursing  homes  (a  van  serves  smeller 
^  £  '  '    institutions),  homes  for  the  aged,  day  centers,  housing  projects,  and 

'  ^ri-  •         neighborhoods  where  many  people  ov6r-60  live.  The  bookmobile  is  a, 

mini-library  carrying  sorn^  4,000  books  to  serve  a  wide  variety  of 
interests,  as  well  as  large-^rint  books  and  foreign  language  materials. 
The  bookmobile  makes  about  50  stops  over  a  three-week  scjiedule, 
each  one  lasting  about  45  minutes.  It  is  equipped  with  a  hydraulic  lift 
at  the  rear  which  is  used  for  delivering  loaded  book  carts  to  the. 
nursing  homes  and  for  lifting  aboard  wheelchair  patrons  who  wifefi  to  • 
visit  the  bookmobile  itself. 

This  huge  and  growing  body  of  citizens  needs  and  deserves 
adequate  public  library  services.  The  obvious  way  to  provide  them  is 
through  a  new  National  Library  Act,  which' should  be  funded  as  soon 


^  >^       as  feasible. 


Right  Reverend  Edward  C.  Murray 
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Testimony  Submitted  *  My  name  is  Eugene  T.  NeeLy,  and  I  am  Coordinator  of  Public* 

by  Eugene  T.  Neefy  Services,  General  Library,  University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City.  I  am 

^Iso  chairman  of  the  Statistics  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Library 
Administration  and  Management  Association,  a  division  of  the 
American  Library  Association, 
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As  current  Chairperson  of  the  Statistics  Section,  I  woufd  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  6(  as  many  as  possible  of  the  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  sorne  of  the  problems  vvhich  the  library  . 
profession  is  now  experiencing  with  the  publication  of  library 
statistical  data  by  the  Federal  Government. 

*      I  in  view  of  the  pressing  needs  of  individual  libraries  and  of, 
local]  State,  and  national  government  agencies  for  current  statistical 
information,  underscored  this  year  by  the  needs  of  the  White  House 
Conference,  the  Coordinating  and  Executive  Coranmittees  of  the 
Statistics, Section,,  meetiiig  in  joint  session  at  the  ALA  Dallas 
ConfeJ'ence  last  June,  resolved  that:  ''Whereas  the  Statistics  Section  of 
,LA^1A  recognizes  the  great  value  oj  up-to-date*informatiort  about 
libraries  as  collected  in  the  Natipnal  Center  for  Education  Statistics' 
LIBitllS  surveys,  the  Statistics  Section  strongly  recommends  that  NCES 
givje  top  priority  to  reducing  the  delay  between, the  collection  of 
library  survey  data  and  the  publication  of  those  data  to  make  them  ^ 
quickly  accessrble  and  useful."  \ 

On  page  60  of  the  ana^sis  of  pre-White  House  Conference 
activities,  entitled  Issues  and  Resolutions,  which  was  published  by  the 
Natipnal  Commission  on  Libraries  and;lnformation  Science  and 
mailed  to  afr  White  House  ConfeVenc^!  di^le^^es,  the'following 
suggested  resoliition^appears:  "The  Federal  GoWrnment  should* 
provide  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  library  statistics,  using 
standard  terminology.  A  minimum  three-year  production  cycle  should 
be  maintained  for  all  types  of  libraries."      '  ' 

ADDENDUM: 

Proposed  Resolution 
on  Library  Statistical  Surveys  by  the  Federal  Government 

The  resolution  presented  beloW  is  an  expansion  and 
amplification  of  the  resolution  included  in  Issues  and  Resolutions:  An 
Analysis  of -Pre-White  House  Conference  Activities  (Thetrie  4,  Goal'  2,  ■ 
page  60):  .  i 

^Whereas,  national  library  statistical  surveys  have  been  , 
conducted  since  the  1870's  by  the  LI.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
since  1966  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  and  are 
now  being  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education;  and 

Whereas,  national  library  statistics  have  been  used  as  a  basic 
method  for  describing  the  characteristics  of  all  types  of'  libraries;  and 

Whereas  library  statistics  have  provided  primary  data  for  ^ 
evaluating  library  services,  performance,  and^  need^;  and 
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^  .  whereas,  library  statistics  have  been  used  by  Congress  and 

various  Presidenti#Admini$trations  to  improve'legislation  in  support 
of  libraries,  such  as  the  LibraryoServices  and  Construction' Act  (1956), 
the  Elementarf  and  sWondary  Eclucation  Act  (1965),  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  (1965);    -      *  . .  .     "  .  . 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,,  that  the  Secretary  of  Education  be 
requested  to  retain  at  /easjt  the  three-year  cycle  for  basic  library 
syryeys  (public,  academic,  and  school),  and  that  other  surveys  of 
libraries  be  conducted  at  Jeast^every  six  years,  and  that  this  schedule 
be  maintained  by  the  HationaTubrary  Agency,  should  sucK  agency 
be  establi^ed  by  Congress;, and  ^ 

Be  if  further  r^olved,  ihat  nevy  or  repeated  surveys  on  critical 
issues  be  regularly  conducted  in  support  of  developing  legislation  <^ 
sudras  that  for  the  [Rational  Li|)rary  Act,, the  Slational  Periodicals 
Center,  and  the  Library  Manpower  Study;  and 

Be  it  further  resolyed,  that^the  results  of  library  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Covernment%e  released  in  printed  or  other 
'easily' accessible  form  within  1 2  moj;iths  after  the  deadline  for  return 
of' survey  forms  by  respondents;  and  *  ^ 

' '  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  VesponsibiUty^for^ibrarv 

statistical  surveys  bej'plared  undef1f'ha4^4f^fca.c5^  the  Departmifent  of 
Education  responsible  for  administering  other  federally  supported 
library  programs,  and  that  if  be  placed  under'ihe  National  library '  ^  ^ 
Agency  ifrand^wh^n  sjuch  ag|ftcy  is, established'  ^ 

'  '     •  Eugene  T.^Neely-^  ^'-^ 

Siatistics  ^ecty^n^     '         .         »  ' 
^         Ltbrary-Administration  and Ma*nagement  Association 
American'  Library  Association 
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by  James  A.  Nelson 

4  The  White  House  Cdnference  on  Library  and  Information 

Services  and- the  State-L^vel  Coyernor's  Cgpferences  throughoul^the 
country  have  called  fpr  ouf^  profession  to  take  5  new  look  at  the 
T  .  ^  '  ' ,  many  needs  of  our  mswiy' publics  and  meet  these  npeds  with  a  strong 

response  from  all  library.  Information,  and  ^dia  organizations.  The 
4  five  Conference  themes  ha\/e  been  designed^)  encourage  a  call  for 

action  by  Jay  and  professional  delegates  who  have  come  to 
^     -  Washington  to-forge  a  new,  progressive  leadership  to  take  this 

mission  into4he.1980's. 


/-  ^      "  /A  diversity  of  special  interests  are  being  shaped  into  a 

common  con^rern  for  a  progj;essive 'development  and  use  of  our 
services,  resources,  and  p^rsongel  to  addcess-personal  and  social 
problems  throughout  the  country.  In  -this  effort,  many  voices  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  b^  heard  in  the  articulation  of  issues  and 
^    the  proposing  of  resolutions  to  shape  our  common  future.  The  event 
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itself  has  become  a  participant  in  moving  the  issues  from  the  floor  of 
^      debate  to  a  course  of  action  which  will  take  ys  into  vvhat  may  becth'e 
most  challenging  djecade  we  have  ever  faced*. 

When  the  course  is  marked;  when  our  purpose  is  in  motion,  ^ 
given  the  energy  of  this  Conference  and  those  preceding;  when  we 
initiate  action  at  national,  State,  and  local  levels,  there  is  ojie 
undergir'ding  issue  which  must  not  be  taken  for  granted— the 
'  -   ,  '  education  and  training  of  all  participants  in  this  common  endeavor.  ^ 

,  EveTy  resolution  comingio  the  White  House  Conference,  and  those 

\  *  which  will  emerge  aft^r,  will  have  some  kind  of  educational 

■  ^      implication,  because  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  learning  and 

practice  of  any  profession.  ^  ^ 

Without  any  doubt,  the  action.called  for  in  resolutions 
generated  by  this  national  prpcess  will  urge  changes  in  curricula, 
•  raise  questions  for  new  research,  and  focus  on  new  kinds  of  faculty* 
\    development.  Margaret  Coggin  has  spoken  eloquently  on  the  ^  ^ 
(;oricerns  of  library  education  programs,  and  I  knj3w  her  words  would 
^    ^         be  echoed  many  times^  over  if  other  library  educators' werQ^to  testify 
.  ^      ^  ^         before  this  Commission.  Dr:  Cdggin  covered  all  aspects  of  library 

'  ^  *        •         .         '      education  in  her  remarks,  but  I  would  lil«  to  amplify  one  critical  part 

V.  *    y  '  of  the  educational  process  which  will  play  an  Increasingly  important 

role  as  We'move  to  implement  changes  called  for  by  this  Conference. 
H  I  want  to  speak  briefly  to  the  issue  of  continuing  library  education.  " 


In  1973,  this  very  Commission  established  its  support  for 
continuing  education  by  funding  a  nationarstudy  which  was 
,     ^  j  .  intended  to  recommend  a  "national  blueprint"  for  continuing  library 

education.  This  study,  led  by  Elizabeth  Stone  of  Catholic  University, 
resulted  in-theVounding  of  the  Continuing  Library  Education  Network 
and  Exchange  (CLENE),  a  national  organization  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  supporting  Continuing  education  development  for 
^  library,  information,  and  media  personnel.  NCLIS^has  continued  to 

support  this  effort  and  CLENE's  accomplishments  have  evidenced  a 
good  return  on  your  investment.' 

Even  thougb  CLENE  has  made  ant!  continues  to  make  progress 
♦  "  through  Its  programs,  there  is  much  to  do,  and  no  single  organization 

cSarneet  all  the  needs  which  our  profession  has  for  continuing 
education,  In  order-to  do  this,  we  have  to  take  on  more  responsibility 
for  seeing  to  our  own  continuing  education  as  individuals,  but  we 
also  need  help  at  all  levels  of  government  to  assure  access'to, 
availability  of,  and  quality  control  for  learning  op;)ortunities  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  our  profession. 

At  the  national  level,  we  must  continue  the  research  and^ 
^  *  demonstration  grants,  as  well  as  fhe  library  training  grants  which 

s    .  .    have  been  whittled  away  to  practically  nothiQg  (there  is  no 

appropriation  in  the  1981  appropriation  for  HEA  UB).  There  will  be 
greater  demands  on  the  development  of  national  training  programs, 
especially  utilizing  the. new  technologies,  and  perhaps  a  need  for 
new  legislation  to  support  these  needs.  NCLIS  itself  may  have  to 
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<come  to  the  aid  of  start-up  programs  and  push  for  fhe  implementation 


of  innovative  coriti?iuing  education^projects. 


At  the  State  Level,  coordination,  fjnancing,  and  development 
of  statewide  system^  for  continuing  library  educatior^  should  be 
established  ig  provide  stability  and  direction  for  this'criticaLneed. 
^    Each  plan  for  statewide  library  development  must  incorporate  training 
components  where  new  programs  are  needed,  as  well  as  a  general, 
continuing  education  plan  for  the  library  personnel  in  the  respective 
Slates.         '  '  .  •  - 

Local  libraries  and  library  systems  need  to  support  the 
continuing  education  pf  all  their  staff  through  release  time,  financial 
^     support,  and  administrative  support  for'^ployees  who  return  from 
'  *  •  learning  opportunities  ready  to  test  new  knowledge  and  skills. 

-Wittj  afiywhere  from  60  to  9D  percent  of  our  library  budgets  going  to 
.personnel-related  dosrs,  we  cannot  afford  to  jgnore  the  developnient 
•  '  of  this  valuable  resource. 

'  •  ■  r-. 

, '  Associations  at  all  levels  need  to  support  continuing  education 
in  the  many  ways  they  do  other  areas  of  library  developm^t.  The 
broad-base  focus  of  association  programs  and  the  volunteer  nature  of 
.    ^  -  these  groups  will  allow  a  more  generalizable  development  A  caujion 

n^d  be  raised  here,  however;  association  leadership  should  b^ 
^cautious  about  the  illusory  vision  of  entrepreneurial  benefit  from 
\^         '  ^continuing  education  as  a  source  of  financial  profit.         ^  • 

J  '       In  the/uture/  we  all  will  have  greater  responsibility  to  integrate 

continuing  education  into  the  actions  called  fof  by  this  Conference. 
From  our  individual  response  and  the  organizational  response  of  our 
collective  selves,  we  have  to  look  to  education  as  a  necessary 
strategy  if  we  are  to  build  a  strong  foundation  to  more  into  the 
1980's.  Education  can  create  the  stability  needed  to  encompass  the 
many  changes  implicit  in  resolutions  generated  by  this  major  event.  ^ 

'   '  lames  A.  Nelson 

CpnliniJing  Libtaty  Education  Network  and  Exchange 


Testimony  Submitted  by  The  following  is  a  personal  statement.  I  am  employed  as  State 

Charles  6'Halloran^  Librarian  by  the  Missouri  State  Library.  This  statement  is  entirely  my 

own  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Sta'^e  of 
Missouri,  of  the  Missouri  State  Library,  or  of  the  members  of  the 
library  community  of  Missouri.  The  statement  is  drawn,  however, 
from  my  25  years  experience  as  a  libra^rian,  15  of  which  have  been 
I  as  Missouri  State  Librarian. 

There  can  be  little  doUbt  that  one  item  wYiich  will  be 
discussed  at'length,  and  perhaps  finally  endorsed  by  delegates  to  the 
^  *  '        White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  is  the 

^  so-called  National  Library  Act  contained  in  "study  bill"  SJi;^4- 

erIc '  ^"^ 
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introduced  on  May  14,  l979/by  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
and  Jacobjavits  (R-N.Y.).  ^  •         '  . 

S.l  1 24,  although  at  this  time  only  a  document  foe  study, 
analysis  and  discussion,  has  already  been  endorsed  for  its  principles, 
goals,  and  iDbjectives  by  a  number  of  important  library  and  libraYy-  " 
^         .        related  organizations^;  and,,  technicalities  of  language,  procedure,  or 
administration  aside,  may  well  prove  attractive  and  highly  appealing- 
•  ta  White  House  Conference  delegates  who  coujd  view  it  as  the 

beginning  of  the  future  for  American  libraries. 

^    '  -   '  Let  me  quote  two  prefatory  paragraphs  from  the  bill;     .  .  It  is 
/  the  policy  of  the  United  States  td  establish^  support  and  expand 

educational  opportunities  for  individuals  of  all  ages  and  conditions; 
to  provide  individuals  in  need  with  information  relating  to  health, 
employmenty  education,  recreation,  assistance  to  the  elderly,  and 
-other  publicly  supported  service  programs;  to  guarantee  to  all  persons 
the' opportunity  of  equal  access  to  public  information;  and  to 
•implement  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free' speech  and  free  press 
through  free  public  access,  to  ope^ repositories  of  infbrmation  of  all 
kinds.  In  ordef  to  achieve,the  policy  set  forth  in  this  section,  it  is 
^      „    essential  that  a  Naifional  Library  Agency  be  established  to  carry  o,ut  a 
program  to  insure  that  an  adequate  levef  of  library  services  \s  made  -  ^ 
available  in  all  connmunities,  to  all  individuals,  without  regard^  to  /  • 
their  educational  attainment,  individual  ability  or  economic 
corudition.  •  ^  ♦  > 

.         .  .  *,  ^  -  — 

*  ".  .  .  ItTs  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  the  States:  (1)  in  the 
provision,  extension  and  improvement.of  public  library  services  and 
with  public  library  construction,  (2)  in  the  provision,  extension  and 
improvement  of  such  other  library  services  as  services  for  physically 
f^Sndicapped,-  institutionalizedf  functionally, i^lliterate,  unemployed,  , 
limited  English  language  skills,  and  ftconorriTcallyand  educationally 
disadvantaged  individuals,  (3)  in 'strengtherfing  State  library 
a'Sministrative  agencies  a^nd  library  personnel,  andj[4)  inj^romoting 
'  '  interlibrary  cooperation  among  alj  types  of  libraries." 

Can  any  American,  Especially  any  American  librarian,  fault  the 
^  '  *         noble  sentiments  expressed,  or  believe  thatS.1124  wilfproduce 

anything  other  than  n^uch  improved,  vastly  better  library  services  in 
the  United  States? 

Yes. 

Whiler  I  mu^t  admire  the  lofty  goals  and  objectives  of  this  bill; 
'while  I  wish  fervently  to  see  accomplished  the  end  results 
conterpplated  in  this  bill,  I  must,  in  a  classic  stance,  reject  the  means, 
i.e.,  the  Federal  Government,  choi^en  to  achieve  that  end.      .  ^ 

»  *  ~«  • 

Obviously,  since  this  bill  is  proposed  Federal  legislation,  it*^  ' 
necessarily  provides  that  the  Federal  Government  vyill  do  certain 
things  for  and  to  libraries* 

'  Whenever  an3^wherever  the  Federal  Government  undertakes^ 

to  do  something  for  the^peopler— to  "promote  the  general  welfare" — 
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-    inevitably  that  action  brings  with  it  consequences  which,  though 
hardly  unexpecied  are  always^undesirable.  ,  \ 

**  « 

.Federal  Government  action  brings: 
^  ♦  ^ 

*    •  Morecu/il  servants  a^nd  otherldependents^ of  the  federal* 
•  Government.  As,  the  saying  goes:  "It  i^  people,  not  things,  that  - 
receive  and  spend  mon^y.  Any  Federal  initiative  which  includes  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  ^ 
appropriation,  allpcation,  and  use  of  Federal  funds  means  tbat  more 
and  more  people,  ftiore  and'more  careers,  more  and  more  lives 
/  become  dependent  upgn  the  Federal  Governn:ient  and  uppn  the 
conllnuation  and  perpetuation  of  "their"  Federal' programs. 

L  .        ^  •       '    •  /  •         '        ^  ^ 

•  Mor^. Federal  spending.  Clearly  S.l  124  contemplates 

,  '    sizeable  amounts  of  mOney  flowing  from  Federal  sources  in  order  to 

^  .    •  '      .  .  .    accomplish  a  variety  of  wdrth-y  purposes.  This,  in  turn,  means: 

•    -T  •  •  ^^l  ♦ 

.  ^  •  More  d(*ficit  spending  or  increased  taxation.  Old,  new,  oft 

exp^^d  Federal  programs  all'  must  be  paid  for,  and  this  either  by 
increMed  taxation,-1i  thing  which  the  Congress  shudders  to 
contemplate  especially  in  an  election  year,  or  by  the  trickery  of 
.  borrowing  and  deficit  spending.  (The  alternative  to  this,  reallocation 
of  Federal  ex^nditures,  is  an  idea  beautiful  to  contemplate,  and  it^ 
would  be  even  more  beautiful  to  behold  were  the  military/industrial 
.  '  lobby  willing  to  curtail  expenditure?  in  favor  of  libraries;  were 'the 

V      education. lobby  wiljing  to  defer  to  agricultCire;  were  libraries 
prepared  to  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  t)f  the  Post  Office,  etc.). 

•  Les*i  >noney  in  the  private  sector  available  for  free 
marketplace  expenditure.  Increased  taxes  or  borrowing  with  a  ^ 
scoopshovpl  means  less  money  available  not  merely  to  individual^ 
but  to  local  and  State  ^over/iments.    j    ,      -    .      .  .  . 

•  More. inflation.  Borrowing  by  the  Federal  Government,  ^ 
deficit  spending,  monetary  manipulations,  and  "bidding  up"  costs  in 
favored  programs — alLof  these,  either  alone  or  together,  are  the 
Feideral  Govenment's  highly  efficient  methods  for  fueMng  inflatfoTi. 

•  More  scrambling  for  grants,  more  standing  hat  in  hand,  more 
placating,  more  depefndence,  more  placid  comformity  to  Federal  . 
regulation,  more  resignation  to  the  inevitability  of  Federal  domination 
on  the  p^rt  oT  more  ^n^nriore  local  communities  and  entire  States. 


•  More  pressure  u^on  States  and  local. cgmmunities  to 
se  theV  own  t^ 
Federal  grant  funds. 


-  increase  theV  own  taxes  and  expenditures  in  order  to  '"nriat|^" 


EMC 


More  Federal  regulation  since,*after  all,  he  who  controls  the 
money  has  every  right  1o  direct  how  it  shall  be  spent.  _ 

•  A'loss,  however  ^nialLji^^y 'Seem,  of  the  right  to  make  fre 
and  indep^dent  'choice^  arf^l^^isiQns  in  the  States  and  in  local 
comn^unftieV,    *  V 

•    -  .'  .  ■ .  .■  •  ■  ■ 
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Given  the  evils  attendant  upon  Federahintrusion  and 
intervention*^into  any  facet  of  American  life,  most  of  us,  I  should 
thinj:,  since  we  were  citizens  of  the  country  and  inheritors  of  the 
America#tf^tion  long  before  we  became  involved  with  the  spgcial,^ 
^  even  vested  interest  of  libraries,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  rejecting 

Kennedy/javits,  not  because  of  any  question  about  the  goals  which  it 
seeks  to  achieve,  but  because  of  the  intolerable  evils  which  will 
accompany  it  for  all  Americans,  including  librarians,  should  it  evej 
become  law.  '  *  -  . 

As  aip  alternative  to  pervasive  Federal  Government  ^ 
involvement  in  library  affairs  durin'g  the  years  to  come,  1  offer  to 
delegates  at  the  White  House  Coniference  the  following  as  parts  of  a 
program  which  all  library  interests  might  support  and  endorse  with 
enthusiasm: 

•  A  completely  serious  and  thoroughgoing  espousal  of  the 
Constitutional*  principle  of  federalism  with  a  return  to  the,States  of  the 

^  power,  authority,  and  sovereignty  which  over  recent  decades  have 

been  abdicated  to  or  seized  by  the  Federal  Government.  Basic  to  this 
revival  of  a  forsaken  concept  is  a  renewal  of  respect  for  the  honesty, 
intelligence,  and  competence  of  the  people  in  each  of  the  States  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  undirected  by  experts  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

•  A  Constitutional  aniendment  which  would  mandate  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  prohibit  deficit  spending,  and  require  that 

'  any  Federal  expenditures  in  excess  of  income  could  take  place  only 

as  a  result  of  increased  taxation. 

t 

^  •  Legislation  and,  if  necessary,  a  Constitutional  amendment 

'  limiting  Federal  sending  to  a  specific  percentage  of  thp  Gross 

National  Product.  This  action,  together  with  the  requirement  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  would  go  far  toward  eliminating  inflation 
•      \  '  ^   -    ,  ,      .  and  could  haveihe  effect  of  freezing  all  Federal  Government  ' 

•  expenditures.  It  could  also  require  that  established  Federal  programs 
be  either  reduced  or  eliminated  altogether  if  any  new  programs  are  to 
be  proposed.  % 

•  A  return  of  taxing  power  to  the  States,  which  action  would 
'             ^                     result  from  limiting  and  reducing  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal 

Government.  This  return  of  power  would  itself  be  a  forceful 
reassertion  of  belief  in  the  ability  and.general  wisdom  of  the  people, 
r  in  each  State  to  decide  their  own  destinies,  ^ecause  of  the  efficiency 

of  the  Federal  Government's  tax-collecting  r^chahisms,  those 
mechanisms  could,  of  course,  be  used  to  gainer  taxe«  for  the, States.) 

•  An  abandonment  of  the  two  theories  of  redistribution  which  * 
hold:  a)  that  money  should  be  taken  from  everyone,  and  given  to 

•  special  interests;  and  b)  that  money  should  be  diverted  from  frivolous, 

i.e.,  priyate,  pufposes  to  important,  i.e.,  public,  purposes. 

•  ^  •  Decisions  regarding  matters  which  are  "important"  would 

r  be  made  n^ot  by  the  Congress  but  by  the  States.  Because  certain  States 
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will  inevitably  be  less  wealthy  than  are  other's,  and  some,  in  a 
relative  sense,  genuinely  poor,  sentiments  of  benevolence  and'charity  * 
^ou\d  impel  the  wealthy  States  to  wish  to  assist  their  poorer  sisters 
through  federally  conducted  grant  programs.  These  programs  should 
therefore  be  available  only  to  certifiably  poor  States,  i.e.,  those  in 
which  the  per  capita  income  is  below  the  national  average.  In  no 
way  should  these  programs  provide  for  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  into 
States  where  per  capita  income  equals  or  exceeds  the  national 
average. 

•  A  steadfast,  unyielding  refusal^  respond  to  the  cries  of  the 
envious  or  to  those  of  any  special  interest  demanding  preferment  over 
others  or  undeserved  attention  from  all. 

•  A  reiteration  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  people  in  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  care  for  themselves,  ahd,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  to  recognize,  and  then  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

This  program  would  provide  libraries  with  no  Federal  (unds, 
with  no  Federal  direction,  with  no  Federal  planning.  In  exchange  for 
these  questionable  benefits,  libraries  would  gain  opportunities  for 
heterogeneity,  for  variety,  for  the  exercise  of  creativity  and  invention, 
and  possibilities  for  providing  their  services,  for  helping  their  users,  in 
a  Nation  of  sovereign  States  in  which  the  word  freedom  once  again 
has  meaning. 

Charles  O'Halloran- 


Testimony  Submitted  Americans  of  Polish  descent  expect%e  White  House 

by  Witold  Monski  Conference  to  affirm  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  have  acces.s  to 

^  ^  materials  that  express  .values  aad  aspirations  of  all  ethnic  groups  in 

the  United  States.  This  individual  right  to  desired  information  hnd 
materials  is  rooted  in  the  American  tradition  of  intellectual  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  and  affirmed  by  international  > 
agreements  such  as*  the  Helsinki  Accord. 
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The  American  library,  "as  a  major  institution  of  the  informative  ^ 
and  educative  system,  is  obligated  to  fulfill  this  right  of  all  citizens^ 
Their  understanding  of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  our  society  is  of 
primary  importance  for  the  well-being  of  Ihis  Nation,  its  unity,  and  . 
peaceful  and  democratic  development.  The  right  to  ethnicity-related  ' 
information  should  not  be  overshadowed,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
by  other  pressing  demands,  search  for  new  technologies  or  lack  of 
adequate  funding. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
National  CoiYimission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  to  take'a 
more  Explicit  stand  on  ethnic  information  in  their  planning  of  the 
hational  program  and  legislative  policy.  The  Congress  of  the  Unjted 
States  officially  recognized  the  importancfe  of -the  need  for 
multicultural  effort  when  it  passed  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act  in 
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1975.  Therefore,  it  will  respond  positi\<ely  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  American  librarianship  on  ethnic  information. 

)  as&ist  the  White  House  Conference  in  its  deliberations  on 
related  information,  we  propose  for  coiWtJeratipn  the 
;  resolution: 


To  as&is 
ethnicity 
following 


Proposed  Resolution 


Whereas,  this  Conference  supports  expansion  of  library 
services  tp  meet  information  needs  of  American  citizens; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  libraries  expand  their  services  to 
t^^clude  programs,  materials,  information  service,  and  staff  expertise 
necessary  to  reflect  and  meet  the  needs  of  our  multicultural, 
multiethnic  society;  and  '         .  .  , 

^  ,  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  Congress  of  the  United  States 
consider  and  approve  legislation  wected  at  full  realization  of 
individuals'  right  to  ethnicity-related  information. 

W/to/cf  P/ons/c/ 

Polish-American  Ethnic  Committee,  Inc, 


Testimony  Submitted  ^  The  American  Soriety  of  Indexers  was  foundedjn  1  968  to 

by  Joyce  Post        *     ^        '      raise  the  low  status  of  indexes  and  indexers  in  American  publishing, 
^  o  •  td  improve  the  quality  of  indexes,  and  to  set  Standards  for 

professional  indexers.  The  Society  has*approximately  350  members  in 
two  categories:  1)  indexers  of  books  and  other  published  materials  - 
who  often  work"onra  free-lance  basis  for  publishers  with  whom  they 
have  built  up  a  working  relationship;  and  2)  employed  indexers  who 
work  for  commer^cial  indexing  firms  or  data  base  producers.^ 

*      The  Society,  in  this  position  paper,  addresses  itself  to  three 
issues  for  consideration  at  this  Conference:  1)  users  of  information 
^         f  .  and  indexes;  2)  publishers  and  indexes;  and  3)  libraries  and  indexes. 

\  J  ■ . 

1       /     '    '  Users  of  Information  and  Indexes:  The  Society  addresses  itself 

^  ,  to  the  first  two  theme  areas'around  which  this  Conference  is 

organized:  libraries  and  information  services  to  meet  personal  needs, 
and  libraries  and  information  services  to  enhance  lifelong  learning. 
*   •  Much  of  the  effort  of  the  delegatei-dealing  with  these  themes  will  be  ' 

devoted  to  identifying  the  types  ofinformation  most  needed  to  meet 
th^  personal  demands  of  day-to-day  living  in  today's  overWhelnjing 
information  environment.  Along  wKh  identifying  these  user  needs  is 
/  the  additional  task  of  making  such  information  publicly  available  to 
all,  and  in  formats  that  do  not  discriminate  against  less  sophisticated 
information  users.  But  the  job  dd^s  not  stop  even  here. 


Once  a  useful  body  of  information  has  been  identified,  it 
needs  to  be  further  analyzed  $o  individuals  using  it  can  turn  directly 
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to  those  portions  which  specifically  answer  their  information  needs. 
Jh'rs  is  accomplished  only  through  indexes.  If  such  indexes  are  not 
present/the  information  sitting,  for  example,  in  a  book,  a  magazine,  a 
^government  file  or  report,  a  list  of  local  interest  groups  or  human 
service  agencies,  a  community  information  bank,  or  any  other  means 
by  which  information  is  made  available,  will  do  just  that:  sit  there. 
Indexing  is  the  key 'that  will  turn  stagnant  information  into  a  dynamic 
useful  tool.  ^    ^  ^ 

This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  business  and 
professional  communities,  and  indexing  services  to  aid  these  groups 
have  been  with  us  a  long  time.  But  the  importance  of  information 
ne^ds  for  decFsionmaking  in  personal  affairs  has  only  recently 
surfaced,  and  the  need  to  go  ong  step  further  and  index  this  type  of 
information  is  recognized  even  less. 

The  American  Society  of  Indexers  recommends  that  a 
provision  for  indexing  those  bodies  of  information  needed  for 
personal  needs  and  lifelong  learning  be  included  in  t[ie 
recommendations  of  delegates  considering  these  information  needs. 

Publishers  and  Indexes:  Many  nonfiction  books  are  published 
today  without  indexes.  Of  those  that  are  indexed,  many  do  not  meet  < 
minimum  index  standards.  Jhe  Society  recommends  that  these  ^  - 
situations  be  corrected  immediately. 

Publi^shers  should  realize  that  both  the  sales  value  and 
usefulness  to  readers  of  any  nonfiction  work  are  greatly  lessened  if 
there  is  ncfindex.  Publishers  should  also  appreciate  that  within  the 
entke  publication  process,  the  indexing  stage  is  Just  as  important  as 
any  other  stage.  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  postscript  to  be  done 
.at  the  eleventh  hour  by  an  inexperienced  person. 

'  The  American  Society  of  Indexers  makes  two 
recdnimendations  for  immediate  action:  1)  that  all  nonfiction  books 
andfprinted  materials  have  indexes;  and  2)  that  these  indexes  meet  a 
recognized  standard  such  as  that  formulated  by  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute,  Committee  Z39.4,  USA  Standard  Basic 
Criteria  for  Indexes. 

,    We  propose  that  this  be  done  in  the  following  twp  ways: 
1)  that  a  dialogue  be  opened  between  this  Society  and  the  "other 
publishing  groups  attending  this  Conference  to  explore  mutual 
interests  and  work  out  individual  differences  regarding  the  presence 
and  quality  of  indexes  in  nonfiction  books  and  other  printed  works; 
and'2)  that  this  Conference  affirm  the  desirability  of  the  abo^e  two 
recommendations  regarding  printed  works  by  supporting  a. dialogue 
for  this  purpose  between  publishers  and  indexers. 

^   Libraries  and  Indexes:  Libraries  will  have  to  reassess  their  role 
in  the  information-rich  environment  of  the  next  decade.  Coupled  with 
dwindling  financial  resources  with  which  to  purchase  ever  more 
expensive  books,  resources,  and  information  products,  the  last  few 
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years  have  seen  the  rise  of  npptibrary  organizations  that  provide 
information  searching  and  consulting  services  for  a  fee. 

A  recognition  of  the  value  of  indexes  and  a  requirement  that 
they  be  present  in  all  information  products  purchased  by  libraries, 
and  also  that  such  indexes  meet  acggptable  criteria,  will  help  libraries 
through  this  reassessment  period.  Libraries  should  understand  that  if 
access  to  the  data  within  the  information  products  found  on  their 
shelves  is  not  made  through  indexes,  these  products  will  hot  be  fully 
used  and  yet,  indirectly,  will  be  costly  to  libraries  purchasing,  . 
processing,  and  storing  them.  In  this  time  of  reduced  funds,  libraries 
must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  indexes  of  all  the  information  products 
they  consider  for  p^jr^ase.  They,  and  the  reviewers  of  these  books 
and  information  products  for  the  library  press,  should  not  be  afraid  to 
reject  such  materials  if  they  do  not  meet  acceptable  standards  for 
i^nformation  access. 

/' 

There  will  be  much  discussion  at  this  Conference  of  both  the 
proposed  National  Library  Act  and  some  sort  of  national-level  library 
authority  or  coordinating  agency.  These  are  viewed  as  possible  ways 
.  of  determining  priorities,  appropriating I^Unds,  and  guiding 
cooperative  bibliographic  and  resource-sharing  efforts  in/a  time  of 
less  government  spending  for  libraries,  changing  library  roles,  and 
technological  breakthroughs  in  information  packaging  and  deliv^f^^  | 
The  ultimate  goal  of  .all  these  national-level  proposals  is  increased^  y 
availability  of  resources  for  library  users.  The  planners  of  such 
national-level  proposals  should -ensure  that  provisions  for. indexes 
along  the  lines  set  forth  in  this  position  paper  be  includedTn 
whatever  legislation  and/or  coordinating  agency  they  design.  For 
example^  any  plan  for  a  national  library  and  information  coordinating 
agency  should  include  a  policymaking  index  division  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  useful  indexes  appear  in  all 
appropriate  print  and  nonprint  inforrnation  resources. 

The  American  Society  of  Indexers  'urges  this  Conference  to 
consider  the  following  two  points  when  recommending  library 
priorities:  llthat Individual  libraries  require  that  good  indexes, 
relative  tov^he  needs  of  intended  users,  be  present  in  any  book  or 
information  product  they  purchase;  and  2)  that  any  national 
legislation  or  coordinating  body  established  to  oversee  library  and 
information  services  policymaking  include  a  distinct  index  division. 

Indexes  in  the  Future:  Up  to  this  point,  everyHdea  expressed  in 
this  position  paper  has  been  concerned  with  conventional 
information  sources,  whether  they.be  the  older,  more  traditional  , 
printed  formats  or  the  newer  on-line  formats.  We  don't  have  to  look 
too  far  into  the  future  to  see  even  more  exciting  changes  in 
information  formats  and  delivejy.  The  home  computers  of  today  will 
be  replaced  with  total  interactive  informatioji  systems  where  a  single 
information  utility  will^have  many  capabilities,  "from  making  airtine 
reseryations  directly  from  a  schedule  appearing  on. a  television  screen 
to  using  that  same  screen  to  look  Up  an  article  in  an  encyclopedia. 
Electronic  publication  will  eliminate  the  need  for  multiple  copies  of 
the  same  product.  Newspapers,  for  example,  will  be  read  on  a 
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television  screen,  and  hard  copies  of  journal  articles  will  be 
^  transmitted  from  on^e  part  of  the  world  to  another  by  telefacsimile 
copiers. 

These  changes  will  also  mean  changes  in  indexes  as  we  now 
knovy  them.  New  formats  for  making  them  available  wilf  have  to  be 
explored,  and  the  immediacy  with  which  they  will  need  to  be 
prepared  will  become  of  increasing  concern.  The  American  Society 
of  Indexers  expresses  its  confidence  in  the  information  formats  of  the 
future  and  its  eagerness  to  participate  in  the  indexing  challenges  that 
will  accompany  them. 

Joyce  Post 

American  Society  of  Indexers 


Testimony  Submitted  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Urban  Libraries  Cquncil/  an 

by  Paxton  P.  Price  organization  representing  urban  public  libraries  throughout  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  composed  of  1 12  libraries  which 
s^e,  in  aggregate,  over  50  million  people. 


\  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the 
National  Library  Act  (S.I  124),  a  study  bill  introduced  in  the  Congress 
last  spring  with  bipartisan  sponsorship.  My  rerrfarks  will  be  confined 
to  t^  rationale  for  this  legislation  and  the  need  for  this  Conference  to 
favor  its  enactment. 

The  National  Library  Act  has  been  proposed  for  adoption  by 
this  Conference  as  one  of  the  recommendations  it  will  issue  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  to  correct  the  incomplete  effectiveness  of 
present  Federal  financial  assistance  to  public  libraries.  The  present 
Federal  program,  originally  enacted  with  limited  purposes,  has  been 
amended  several  tjjiies  and  increased  in  dollar  amounts,  but  when 
the  larger  urban  pubut  libraries\vere  the  first  to  suffer  fiscal  disaster 
when  the  sources  of  their  local  income  were  subjected  to  crippling  . 
inadequacies,  this  present  Federal  program  offered  no  consequential 
relief.  The  Nation  must  take  steps  to  curb  and  prevent  these 
catastrophies  from  happening  again.  ,  r  « 

Since  the  States  when  these  dire  fiscal  circumstances  struck, 
were  not  then  in  a  position  to  effectively  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
stricken  institutions,  the  time  has  arrived,  if  indeed  it  has  not  passed, 
for  the  country  to  undergird  its  public  library  service  with  a  financial 
support  plan  that  provides  multigovernmental  level  contribution.  The 
National  Library  Act  embodies  that  very  scheme,  as  well  as  a  new 
departure  feature  in  Federal  financial  aid  that  acts  as  a  sustaining 
stimulus  for  other^governrnental  level  su*pport. 

The  NationaJ  Library  Act  was  conceived  and  constructed  in 
concert  with  known  segments  of  the  library  community  who  had 
legislative  interests.  The  Act  evolved  from  an  open  meeting  to  which 
all  were  invited  to  offer  their  concepts  aVid  needs  for  an  improved 
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legislative  program.. The  resulting  ^tiWy^l  is  endorsed  by  legislative 
committees  of  trustees.  State  librarians;  and  the  public  library  \ 
administrators.  ' 

The  proposed  Matronal  Library  Act  thus  represents  applied 
legislative  research  which  constitutes  a  constderable  achievement  in 
groupydynamics,  but  it  is  still  an  unfinished  r^ommendation — a  mefe 
proposal.  In  actuality,  the  Act  awaits  further  refinement  through  the 
legislative  process  from^other  segments  of  our  system  of  governments 
and  with  other  concepts  that  may  emerge  from  this  Conference.  But,  . 
important  above  alj,  the  National  Library  Act  constitutes  a 
collectively  refined  beginning  which  obviates  the  need  to  expend 
further  time  to  construct  another'bill  in  its  stead. 


The  forerunning  LSA  and  the  present  LSCA  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  bring  about  the  changes  in  circumstancfss  in  the  several  States 
.   which  they  were  designed  to  correct.  But,  during  the  course  of  their  ^ 
existence  new  economic^ events  have  occurred  which  are  unaffected 
by  LSCA  and  which  have  made  deep  inroads  in  the  extent  and 
r     quality  of  services  expected  of  public  libraries.  To  prevent  further, 
deterioration  by  these  same  economic  forces,  there  is  now  a  need  for 
a  replacement  Federal  library  law  that  counteracts  sudden  and 
stringent  decline  of  public  service,  which  is  so  Qverwhelmingly 
dependent  upon  only  one  source  of  income — the  local  property  tax. 
The  National  Library  Act  would  reduce  this  unpredictable  decline  to 
shore  up  the  public  library's  financial  support  from  insufficiently 
engaged  State  sources.  The  present  division  of  library  support 
depends  upon  82  percent  from  local  sources  (now  strained  and 
straining  to  limits  of  endurance  everywhere),  13  percent  from  State  , 
sources,  and  only  five  percent  from'  Federal  sources;  and  it  is  obvio' 
to  all  that  this  imbalance,  ar\d  this  crippling  arrangement,  has  no 
present  prospect  for  being  righted.  The  decline  of  public  library 
service  is  inevitable,  unless  corrective  measures  are  adopted  as  is 
promised  by  the  National  Library  Actv*'  ¥ 

State  governments,  obligiated  as  they  are  in  principle  and  legal 
determination  to  support  educational  services  from  public  libraries 
equally  with  what  they  provide  in  public  education,  have  yet  to 
assume  their  proper  share  of  the  library's  financial  support.  While  it  is 

'  true  that  State  government  has  improved  this  kind  of  attentionjn 
recent  decades,  the  full  extent  expected  from  this  governmental  level 
has  not  been  realized.  Of  all  levels  of  government,  the  State  level  is 
in  better  financial  condition  than  the  others;  which  lead§  us  to 
recommend  the  institution  of  a  stimulus  to  yield  this -missing  share. 
This  stimulus  is  written  into  the  National  Library  Act.  The  Urban 
Libraries  Council  indorses ^nd  supports  the  principles,  goals,  and 
objectives  contained  in  the  proposed  National  Library  Act  as  an  aid 

•  and  stimulus  needed  for  fulfillment  of  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
public  library  service  over  the  Nation. 


^    A  radical  cure  must  be  contrived  and  implemented  quicWy, 
beTore  the  very  fabric  of  this  public  service  gives  way  and  fails  the 
public^  which  depends  Upon  it  for  a  well-spring  of  social  renewal  rn 
this  democratic  society.  '     '  * 
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The  Urban  Libraries  Council  recommends  adoption  by  the 
Whhe  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  as  one 
of  its  final  recomme'pdations  to  the  President  and  theXongress,  that 
the  National  Library  Act  be  enacted  and  funded  early.  ^ 

This  action  would,  in  and  of  itself,  assist  and  promote  the 
achievement  of  the  other  Conference  recomnperrdBtions  to  emerge. 

Paxton  P.  Price 

Urban  libraries  Council 


Testirr  /  Submitted 
by  Har>id  Russell 


(3  I  am  Harold  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
dn  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentleman  of  the  Commission,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped' greatly  appreciates  thjs  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  to  this  hearing. 

The  computer  is  part  of  our  high  technology  industry.  It  is  h^re 
to  stay.  Through  computer-based  technology,  coupled  with  other 
scientific  techniques,  we  are  able  to  store  and  retrieve  information, 
instantaneously.  With  the  aid  of  COMSAT,  vye  can  send  information 
half-way  around  the  world  nearly  as  fast  as  we  can  fly  from' 
Washington  to  Chicago.  The  high  technology  industry  is  growing  at  a 
rapid  pacei  In  fact,  it  is  the  fastest  growing  industry  today>  If  is 
opening  cajreer  opportunities  to  able-bodied  and  disabled  individuals 
^like.  ^  .  . 

The  opportunities  are  increasing  many-fold  for  job-ready 
disabled  individuals  as  a  result  of  affirmative  action  regulations 
governing  Federal  contracts  to  provide  goods  and  services  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  as  a  result  of  antidiscrimination  regulations 
delating  to  recipients^  of  Federal  funds.  At  the  White  House  ' 
Conference,  we  are  hearing  ^  great  d^l  about  sophisticated, 
computerized  informatiori  systems  which  are  changing  the  library 
from  a  book  lender  to  a  very  valuable  information-delivery  agency  or, 
an  important  link  in  every  community's  resource  referral  effort. 
Consequently,  we  can  look  for  an  expansion  in  the  need*to  have 
^trained  people — more  people — to  make  the  system  work. 

With  this  Increased  opportunity- has  come  a  great  cgncern.  Are 
the  trained  people — especially  disabled. individuals — available  to  take 
these  jobs?  In  truths  we  must  say  we  do  not.know. 

A  case  in  point:  The  Electronics  Industry  Foundation  has  had  a 
program  to  train  and  place  3,000  discibled. people  in  jobs  in  the  high 
technology  industry.  To  date,  the  foundation  h*as  been  able  to  find 
and  place  less  than  100.* Other  employers  who  have  devefoped 
cooperative  training  and  placement  programs  report  regularly  they 
.  are  having  difficulty  finding  job-ready  disabled  individuals.  And,  if 
one  examines>the  ads  in  our  newspapers  and  many  scientific  • 
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magazines,  I  don't  have  to  tell  y'ou  that  all  components  of  the  high 
'technology  industry  have  jobs— good  jobs— tthat  are  going  begging  . 
because  employers  can't  find  many  qualifiefl  able-bodied  takers 
either.  ^  / 

I  don't  need  to. remind  you  that  every  time  we  receive 
erroneous  informatiqn,"  every  time  we  receive  a  wrong  bill,  we  decide 
we  want  to  kick  that^arn  cor^puter.  Actually,  the  computer  may  not 
be.at  fault.' We  submit  it  is  high  time  we  sjop  kicking  the  computer  or 
blaming  it.  After  all,  the  computer  caw-et^y  do  what  we  human  ' 
beings  tell  it  to  do.  It  can  only  provide  the  information  we  put  in. 
Clearly,  something  must  be  done  to  address  this  problem.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  action  that  can  be  taken  now. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Ljbfary  and  Information 
Services,  The  "National  Commission  on  libraries  an^i  Information  ; 
Science,  and  the  American  Library  Association  should  take^teps  tc 
get  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  .Rehabilitation  Services  Administration^ 
Employment  and  Training  Administration  Ind  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  jointly  undertake  a  study 
to  determine. the  availability  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
workers  who  are  job-ready  to  enter  high  technology  positions. 

Specifically,  we  need  to  kno\^:  Are  people  interested  in  these 
jobs?  If  they  are,  are  they  in  training  for  them?  If  they  are  not,  why  ^ 
not  and  what  can  be>done  to  attract  people  into  them?  Another  good^ 
question  that  needs  an  answer:  Are  th^re  disabled  people  o^t  there  to' 
be  trained  for  positions  in  high  technology-industries,  or  are  we  « 
overselling  the  market?  4^  \/ 

^  Finally,  what  about  the  training  system  itself?  Is  it  capable  of         •  » 
producing 'the  people — both  able-bodied  and  disabled— that  the  high 
technology  industry  is  clamoring  for?  If  it  i^s  not,  what  needs  to  be    '  ^  ., 
done — what  can  be  done — to  bring  the  training* system  up  to  standard 
so  that  it  can  produce  the  people?^'  »  .  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  wi 
submit  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  crucial  to  the  success  ^ 
.   libraries  will  have  in  serving  their  public,  given  the  change  taking 
place  in  Nbnarianship  and  in  tbe  ih{prmation  stage,  retrieval  delivery,^,^ 
and  dissemination  field,  We  as(<  your  support  for  this  very  vital   \  ^ 
information  so  that  progress  may  continue.  ^ 

^  Hditold  Russell  ^  ^  ' 

President's  Council  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 


Testimony  Submitted  I  am  Miv  Schaaf,  alternate  from  Pasadena,  California.  I  am  on 

bv  Miv  Schaaf  the  board  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pasadena  Public  Library  and  am 

^    •  '  ♦  founder  of  the  Pasadena  Cultural  .Heritage  Commission.  I  write  a 

twice  weekly  column  for  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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xhildren  ane  being  trained  to  be^onsun^eps^^olcithat 
sTound  in  "buying  things.  If  we  vyant  them  to  find  that  joy 


Our 
happiness  i 

is  to  be  found  in  using-your  mind  as  well  as  using  your  money,  we 
must  begin  eari'y.  For  this  reason  I  wrote  wijh  Sandy  Schuckett  the 
resolution  the  California  delegates  adopted  at  the  California  ' 
Governor's  Conference  op  March  '4  in.Sacramgnto,  and  reaffirmed 
unanimously  af  the  August  and  October  follow-up  meetings. .It  is 
fo/embst'ift  the  California  Position  Papei-.  The  resolution  is: 

^'.'Establish  as  mandatary  in  the  State  education  codes  that  a 
specific  amgunPof  time  for  instVuction  io  library  usage  shall  be  set 


beginning  irf  grade  K  and  continuing  through  grade  1^2/ 

As  an  alternate  to  this  Conffererjce,  I  have  been  asked  by  our 
delegates  to  read  our  final  California  Position  Paper: 

The  California  delegation  reaffirms^ the  American  right  and 
tradition  of  free  and  open  public  libraries.  We  reaffirm  the 
recommendations  of  the  300  delegates  fo  the  March,  1979,  California 
Governor's^ Coilferepce  on  Libraries  and  Information  Services: 

1)  Libraries  must  reach  out  to  the  unserVfed  and  ^he 
underserved.  All  barriers — physical,  financial,  legal,  attitudinal,"  and 
technological—must  be  eliminated  so  as  to  serve  evetyone. 

•  '  2)  Continuous,  ongoi^^funding  to  be  mandated — Federal, 

State,  and  local.  Best  use  of  such  monies  must  be  mafJe,  eliminating 
overlap  and  duplication  while  maintaif\ing4iigh ^standards  and  local 
control.  4,  '  -   .     *  ' 

'  3)  Establish  as  mandatory  in  the  Sjtal^  education  codes  that  a 

specific  amount  of  time  for  instruction  jn  library  usage  shall  be  set 
beginning  in  grade  K  and  continuing  through  grade  12. 

4)  Librarres  must  stir  themselves,  d*each  out  to  get  people 
involved  in  an  enjoyable  use  'and  political  promotion  of  their 
libraries.  .  ' 

*        5)  Libraries  are  invisible.  Libraries  must  wake  up  the  pi^lic, 
tell  them  what  jbys,  intormation,  services^  programs  are*  to  be  found 
in  libraries^and  what  dangers  face  librarfes. 

6)  libraries  must  be  aware  of  and  take*acivantage  of  political, 
social,  economic:,  and  technological  changes,  seeing  that  current 
information  is  made  easy  for  everyone  to  use. 

7)  We  support  the  Public  Library  Association's  mission 
statement.        ;  -  »  .  \  " 

8)  We  support,  in  concept,  the  Natiotial  Library  Act. 

^  '        "  ^         Mis/  Schaaf  '    ^  < 

I  '         California,  Delegation  to  WHCLIS 
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Testimony  Submitted 
by  Sandy  Schuckett 


The  California  delegation  to  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Informaftion  Services  reaffirms  the  American  traditioa 
of  a  free  and  open  institution  for  information,  education,  and  culture 
known  as  the^iublic  library.  We  believe  libraries  have  an  obligation 
to  reach  out  to  the  unserved  and  the  underserved,  and  that  alj 
barriers  to  such  service  must  be  removed. 

Weifully  support  a  National  Library  Att,  which  wjII  mandate 
guaranteed  continuous  Federal  funding  on  a  matching 
Federal/State/local  basis,  minimum  standards  for  library  services, 
adequate  citizen  participation,  library  services  for  special  needs,  and 
'  ihterlibrary  cooperation  programs.  We. further  believe  that  the  Act 
should  be  expanded  to  include  scRool,  college,  medical,  research, 
and  other  librarie's. 

We  believe  support  for  an  impro^i?ment  in  library  and 
iqformation  service  must  come  about  through  an  informed  public 
who  knows  what  is  happening  and  what  is  needed,  and  that  this  is. 
an  essentia!  duty  for  all  libraries.  I  ^ 

We  mus^  make  certain  that  needed  information  is  produced 
and  that  it  is  dtsseminated  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  need  it  can 
fmd  it  and  use  it.  ^ 

Our  children  are  the  futur/e  of  this  Nation  and  the  future  of 
libraries;  For  this  reason,  the  California  delegation,  at  our  Governor's 
conference  in  March  of  this jye^r,. supported  by  an39  percent  vote, 
the  resolution  that  a  specified  amount  of  time  be  set  aside  for 
instruction  in  library  use  at  all  grade  levels— kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade— in  the  libraries  of  our  public  schools. -We  believe  that 
through  such  instruction^ begun  when  a  child_iiist  ent-ers  school, 
positive  attitudes  toward  libraries  and  what  they  have  to  offer  can  be 
instilled.  The  school  library,  with  an  organized,  developrfiental 
instructional  program  c^n  furnish  not  only  materials  of  consistent 
excellence,  but  also  a  background  of  information  which  stimulates 

^growth  in  literary  appreciation,. factual  knowledge,  cultural  and 
aesthetic  values,  and  opposing  sides  of  issues  so  that  good  judgment 
and  critical  thinking  can  be  developed  in  our'children.  A  school  - 
library  program  can  inculcate  in' children  a  lifetime. habit  of  research  ^ 
skills  which  becomes  automatic  knd  internalized.  The  kinds  of^skills 

.  taught  in  school  libraries  are  so- basic  to  literacy  that  they  caTl  serve 
students  throjiJghout  all  levels  of  their  schooling— elementary- school 
through  doctoral  prograrhs.  For  students  .who  choose  not  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  these'habifs  will  serve  as  arl  open  door 
to  future  library  use  which  will  meet  personal  needs  and  increase 
learning  at  any  given  timejhroughout  their  lives.  These  skills  can  be 
used  in  any  type  of  library  in  afny  location  and  can  serv^i  for  a 
lifetime. 

A  child  who  has  access  at  an  early  age  to  an  organized 
program  of  library  skills  and  literature^ppreciation  will  probably 
grow  up  to  be  a  tax-paying  supporter  and  user  of  libraries  all  of  his  or 
•  her  life.  ♦    ,  *  ^ 
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^   Therefore,  the  California  delegation,  in  agreement  with  those 
of  Arizona,  Michigan,  New  York,  Texas,  Florida,  Connecticut,  all  of 
whom  supported  similar  resolutions  in  their  State  conferences, 
strongly  urges  the  members  of  this  Commission  to  support  with 
complete  commitment  a  School^Library  Instructional  Component  as 
an  essential  section  of  the'ryational  Library  Act.  - 

'  '  -  ,  Sandy  Schuckett         *  ^ 

^    Ca//7orn/a  Delegation  to  WHCLIS. 


Testimony  Submittejd  by  ^i.   *  My  name  is  Tryntje  Van  Ness  Seymour.  I  am  part-time  public  ' 

Tryntje  Van  Ness  Seymour  information  'officer  for  the  national  Citizens  Emergency  Committee  to 

Save  Our  Public  Libraries  and  editor  of  its  newsletter  on  library  needs 
^  and  problems.  Private  Wire.  I  have  attended'mne  Governor's 

Conferences,  and  my  job  requires  me^to  review  all  available  press 
\^  clippings  on  the  financial  plight  of  public  libraries. 

The  present  econotnic  situation  of  America's  public  libraries 
should  be  a  source  of  6hame  for  a  Nation  which  pretends  to  be 
cultured,  well-educated,  and  civilized.  We  have  permitted  the 
,  '  financial  burden  of  public  libraries  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  those 

-  least  "able  to  bear  it — the  middle-income  families  who  spend  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  resources  on  regressive  property  and  - 
,    sales  taxes.  The  result  has^b^^n  predictable.  Many  libraries  have 
I  watched  their  funding  base  erode  away.  OtheTs  have  become  the  * 

victims  of  taxpayer  strikes,  like  California  Propjpsifipn  13.  The  impact 
^  has  beenjelt  by  libraries  larg^and  small,  in  all  corners  of  the  Nation. 

'    In  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  employees  at  the  city's  public  library 
do  no^rn  the  Fedexal  minimum  wage  of  $2.95  an  hour.  Just  last  . 
montn,  when  the  library  board  found  it  was  unable  to  pay  a 
*^  "  promised  raise  because  of  lack  of  funds,  three  of  the  library's  staff  of 

^         five  employees  resigned.- "We  felt  we  were  worth  the  Federal 

minimum  wage,"  said"  one  of  them,^  Lpis  McCauley,  who  had  served 
as  a  Cynthiana  librarian  for  nine  years  apd  earned  $2.60  an  hour. 

The  salaries,  at  the  Louisville  public  library^were  so  low  last 
year  that  the  library  could  not  compete  with  the  startjng  salaries 
*  offered  at  nearby  jefferson  Commurtity  College,  the  University  of 

Louisville,  or  jefferson  County  Schools.  The  problem  has  been-  ^ 
teniporaiily  solved,  thanks  to  the  special  efforts  of  a  new  Friends   '  u 
^  ,     ^  ^  group  v^ch  publicized  the  budget  plighland  successfully  prodded 

the  city  and  county  governments  into  providing  a  24.5  percent  ^ 
.       budget  increase  this  year.  *  ,  . 

r 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia's  last  minute  financial 
.  reprieve  from  the  City  Council  budget  saved  the  library  from  having 

to  shut  down  12  branches.  But  the  Friends  of  the  Library  report  thai  it 
y  was  not  enough.  The  library  is  still  $2  million  short  and  suffering 

from  a  s^aff  reduction  of  107  employees- (14  percent);  the  elimination 
.    ^  of  all  outreach  programs,  including  service  to  the  homebound,  " 
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hospitals,  prisons,  and  day-care  centers;  and  the  cut-back  of 
$550,000  from  the  book  budget,  while  the  cost  of  books  continues  to 
climb  upward  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year. 

^The  public  library  budget  crunch  Is  not  confined  to  big  cities. 
The  town  of  Lake  Zurich,  Illinois  (population  6,789),  woke  up 
recently  to  discover  that  its  library  sta^ff  had  begun  tc^move  books  . 
and  other  library  materials  into  storage  because  of  lac^c  of  spac-e. 
Federal  funds  for  new  library  construction  under  LSCA  have  been  cut 
back  to  zero,  and  hard-hit  local  taxpayers  in  Lake  Zurich  have  three 
times  rejected  ballot  proposals  to  assume  the  full  burden  of  funding 
the  new  library  space. 

•        The  brand  new  $500,000  public  library  in  Point  Pleasant, 
West  Virginia,  has  had  a  sign  on  its  front  door,  "Closed  until  further 
^  notice."  Federal  LSCA  funds  financed  the  start  of  construction  on  the 
library,  but  the  money  has  stopped  coming  and  local  funding  is 
nonexistent. 

Earlier  this  year  the  electricity,  heat,  and  telephone  services  at 
the  Mason,  West  Virginia,  Public  Library  were  shut  off.for  lack  of 
funds  in  the  county  budget.  And  out  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  the  public 
library's  book  budget  is  so  pressed  that  local  citizens  recently.  ^  ^ 
launched  an' emergency  drive  to  rais^  $10,000  sojrfie  library  can  buy 
enough  new  books.  . 

To  borrow  from  the  old  stpry,  this  is  one  ^'heckuva  way';  to 
}  '  run  a  public  library  system.  The  time  for  catch-as7catch<an  financing 

should  be  behind  us.  We  are  no  longer  talking  about  institutions  that 
^  simply  provide  Jight  reading  for  pleasure.  The  public  library  has 

become  the  community's  encyclopedia  of  hard  facts,  a  reference 
library  for  student  and  adult  researchers,  a  children's  reading  room, 
young  adults'  library,  adult  education  facility^  senior  citizens  second 
home.  Many  public  libraries  also  serve  as  information  and  referral 
centers  for  social  services;  job  opportunity  and  careerVdevelopment 
resources^  focal  poin^ts  for^rograms  to  reach  the  poor  and 
'  undereducated;  library  service  centers  for  institutions;  and  speci'al 

libraries  for  the  blind  and  handicapped.        '  ^ 

^  'Every  public  library  should  be  sufficiently  funded  in  regular 
annual  governmental  budget  allotments  to  provide  an  adequate  level 
oyibrary  service  to  all  segments  of  the  general  pop4drton  within  the 
Hffery's,  area  of  service:  young  children,  older  studeni^^dult 
researchers,  senipr  citizens,  and  those  of  all  ages  who  seek 
'    advancement  or-self-jeducation.  The  logical  way  to  do  this  is  on  a 
straight  per  capita  of  population  budget  allocation*. 


ERLC 


Government  grants  should  also  be  provided  for  special  us^r' 
services  in  those  communities  where  the  need  for  special  services 
exists  and»^ra  staff  and  materials  are  required  (such  as  job 
counseling,  l^feraty  training,  prisonjibrary  services).  These  grants  . 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  costs  of  the  necessary  additional 
materials,  technology,  and  hiring  and  training  of  persbnnel  to  permit 
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:  affirmative  library  action  programs  to  reach  and  help  those  citizens 
who  need  such  services. 

We  do  not  have  a  level  of  public  library  financing  today  . 
^   which  permits  such  operations.  A  small  number  of  communities  and 
States  may^have  approached  that  point,  b.ut  it  has  been  largely  by 
chance.     ,  •  -  \ 

The  period  of  hit-or-miss  planning  should  be  behind  us.  We 
know  now  what  basic  services  pubMc  libraries  should  be  providing 
today,  and  we  know  that  special  services  can  help  meet  the  special 
needs  in  most  communities.  The  time  has  come  to  put  these  lessons 
into  use.  The  time  has  come'  to  bring  about  a  national  program  of 
public  library  funding  that  wiH  assure  fair  access  to  public  library 
service  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  Americans. 

Congress  should  'enact,  and  the  President  should  sign  into  law, 
a  new  National  Library  Act  to  provide  a  stable  and  equitable  funding 
base  (or  America's  public  Jibraries,  and  the  Act  should  be  fully 
^  funded  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Tryntie  Van  Ness  SeymoOr 
Citizens  Emergency  Committee  to-  " 
Save  Our  Public  Libraries 


Testimony  Submitted  by ' 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr. 


\  • 
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We  were  warned  many  years  ago  lhat  if  we  came  to  depend 
upon  Washington  to  tell  us  when  to  sow  and  when  toVeap,  we 
would  Soon  be  without-bread.  The  author  ofjh^  warning  wa^  in  a 
good  posTtion  to  give  us  advice  about  government — Thomas  jelferson. 
Tv^  centuries  later,  the  advice  is  still  sound,  ajid  nowhere  is  it  more 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  public  libraries. 

The  free  public  library  has  grown  up  as  a  unique  American 
institution.  It  was  created,  nurtared,  and  supported  by  local  citizens 
and  local  units  of  government.  Library  boards  and  librarians  are  often 
.cantankerous,  belligerent^ pig-headed.  Outspoken— and  so  are  its 
users.  But  it  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  a  focal  publjc  library  can 
be  a  bastion  of  liberty  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  nurtured 
independent -spirits  like  Harry  -bSTruman,  whose  entire  education 
consisted  of  reading  every  book' in  his  local  library.  It  has^contributed 
to  books  of  protest  which  have  changed  the  course  of  the  nation, 
books  like  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring.  It  has  stimulated  great 
discoveries  in  science,  including  space  technology.  It  has  generated 
ideas,  research,  dissept,  opposition— and  most.of  all,  free  speech  and 
a  free  press.  That  is  because  librarians  and  trustees  have  been 
independent ;^sses"  who  do  what  they  perceive  is^right  in  choosing 
materials  and  building  collections  without  interference  from  State' and 
Federal  officials. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  a  new  National  Library  Act.  Like  / 
many  other  citizens,  I  fervently  believe  that  libraries  should.receive'.a 
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fair  share  of  the  taxes  we  send  to  Washington  and  to  the  State- 
capitals/ But  I  ^Iso  share  the  concern  that  money  for  basic  library  - 
.operations  must  not  come  with  any  Federal  or  State  strings  attached 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  spent.  *  " 

The  Javits-Kennedy  bill  is  designed  to  accpmplish  just  that. 
The  concept  for  funding  of  basic  library  operations  is  a  natural 
evolution  of  the  present  Library  Services  and  Cdnstructipn  Act:  the 
initial  planC^eej^aaita  allocation  of  funds  is  prepared  within  each 
State.  If  the  plan  complies  with  simple  statutory  criteria,  the  Federal 
administrator  must  pay  out  the  money. 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  under  LSCA  and  its  • 
predecessor  statutes  have  shown  that  this  all  can  be  accomplished 
wahoui  Federal  interference  or  controf.  That  experience  is.extremely 
valuable  both  as  an  assurance  and  as  a  guide.'  v 

When  it  comes  to  making  the  final  decisions  on  the  . 
governance  of  the  administrative  structure  under  the  proposed 
National  Library  Act,  we  must  keep  two  principles  clearly  m  mindr 
•1)  the  chief  Federal  administrator  must  be  kept  under  tight  statutory 
reins  when  it^comes  to  approving  payments  of  per  capita  matching 
\  funds  under  Title  II  for  general  library  operations.  He  or  she  should 
not  be  vested  with/broad  discretion  ta  approve  or  disapprove  State 
plans  in  tight  of  how  the  local  libraries  plan  to  spend  the  money, they 
receive.  That  is  their  decision  to  make,  and  theirs  alone;  and  2)  the 
operations  of  the  National  Library  Agency  in  other  fields,  such  as  . 
networking  and  special  services,  should  be  subject  to  strong  input 
and  guidance  from  an  appointed,  nonpolitical  group  of  independent 
rftizens  and  professionals  who  ^re  primarily  concerned  f9r  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  libraries,  rather  than  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
\the  current  Administration  in  power.  The  national  library  program 
Viust  never  become  a  vehicle  for  pork-barreling  or  payment  for 
^^^^olitical  favors.  -  •  ^  * 

Whatever  form  the  final  Mational  Library  Act  takes,  these  two 
^  guiding  prinqples  must  be.uppermost  in  thfe  minds 'of  the  draftsmen 
in  ordpr  to  insure  the  continued  freedom  of  the  free  public  libraries  of 
America.  / 

'     s  ,  ^  '  Whitney  Nortfi  Seymour 

.  .  Citizens  Emergency  Committee  to 

Save  Our  Pubtic  Libraries 


Testimony  Submitted  .  My  name  is  Dorothy  Shields  and  I  am  the  assistant  director  of 

bv  Dorothv  Shields        '  •     '         Department  of  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO.  On  behalf  of  the 

°y       ,    J  •  AFL-CIO,  its  members,  and  their  families,  I  appreciate  ;he  oppoftupity 

'.to  participate  in  these  open  hearings  before  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Irfformation  Science  during  this  White  House 
•Conference.  ' 
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The  labor  movement  in  this  country  has  long  bieen  an 
advocate  for  the  free  public  library  in  the  communities  of  this  Nation. 
Indeed,  we  have  a  proud  history  and  consistent  record  of  support  and 
testimony  for  library  funding  and  adequate  .budget  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  country.  Our  concern  and  support  for  the 
community  public  library  parallels  our  ongoing  struggle^o  achieve 

e,  quality  public  education  for  all  Americans.  In  the  early 
establishment  of  the  public  library,  labor  envisioned  the  continuing 
educational  opportunities  for  all  its  men^bers,  children  and  adults 
together.  In  1926,  the  American. Federation  of  Labor,  in  convention, 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  indispensable  cooperation  of 
librarians  to  assist  unions  in  their  educational  work,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  adult  education.  The  AFL  recommended  "that  unions 
everywhere  seek  the  friendly  aid  of  librarians  and  that  the  American 
Library  Association  be  kept  advised  of  our  needs  and  plans. ^'  We 
would  have  to  say  that  we  have  had  mixed  success  with  our  hopes 
and  our  plans  in  this  regard. 

Labor's  stake  in  the  public  library  system  is  both  individual 
and  institutional,  indeed,  labor's  stake  is  an  equity  interest.  Union 
members  have  a  stake  as  workers,  taxpayerjs,  parents,  citizens,  and 
members.  Unions  themselves  have  a  stake(as  educators  and 
ad^vocates  for  social  reform  and  as  partners^  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  Our  findings  indicate  that  librarians  suffer  from 
misconceptions  and  lack  of  information  about  both  roles.  We  are 
here  today  to  attempt  to  alleviate  that  condition  and  to  promote  a 
.closer  working  relationship  between  two  institutions  important  in  the 
lives^  of  working  people. 

Our  members,  as  parents,  look  to  the  public  library  as  a 
repository  of  rich  resource  material  Tor  their  youngsters  to  use, 
particularly  with* special  school  assignments.  At  the  AFL-C10,^we 
have  a  special  program  underway  to  introduce  the  study  of  labor  into 
the  curriculum  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  We  hope  the 
public  library  will  be  the  added  dimension  to  complement  th^e 
efforts  underway  in  the  classroom.  By  resource  material  on  labor,  we 
are  not  only  talking  about  bulletins  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  important  as  they  may  be,  but  we  are  also  talking  about 
material  that  reflects  the  contribution  of  the  laboring  man  to  the- 
development  of  the  democracy,  to  music  and  literature,  to  the 
progressive  social  legislation  for^the  safety,  health,  c^nd  weJfaf^f  the 
workers  and  their  families.  < 


"   We  are  talking  abput  resources  that  illustrate  the  partnership  of 
labor  &nd  eianagement  in*the  settling  of  thousands  of  collective 
b^Vgaiping  agreements ^acefully,  rather  than  just  those  disputes  that 
h^ve  reaf  hea  an  impasse.  Weiite  asking  that  the  Contributions  of  the 
workmg  man  and;womah  iryd  their  union  toward  the  development  of 
this  country  be  given  a  fair  and  balanced  representation  in  the 
collections  and  programs  of  th^  public  library.  '  ,  ^ 

You  may  have  assumed  that  this  was  the  case.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  evidence  that  it  is  facsfrom  true,  although  there  has  been* 
exjzeptional  service"  rendered  by  such  great  institutions  as  the 
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.'Brooklyn  Public  Library  and  the  Minneapolis  and  New  York  Public 
Libraries  to  cite  just  a  rare  few. 

I  mentioned  that  in  1926  the  AFL  suggested  we  keep  the 
American  Library  Association  aware  of  our  concerns,  and  we  have 
worked  closely  with  the  ALA  down  through  the  years.  In  1945,  we 
formalized  our  relationship^ith  the  establishment  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Libpary  Services  to  Labor  Groups  (AFL/CIO-ALA)  (RASD), 
cornposed  of  union  members  and  professional  librarians  appointed  by 
the  respective  sponsoring  organization.  This  committee  has  worked 
effectively,  providing  and  promotirTg  services  to  labor  through 
publication  of  newsletters,  bibliographies,  labor  programs  at  the 
annual  ALA  meeting,  and  occasional  surveys  on  library  services  to 
labor.  In  1976,  the  most  recent  survey  was  conducted  among  public 
libraries  located  in  communities  of  over  10,000  residents  and  having 
a  central  labor  council.  I  will  attach  a  full  report  of  that  survey  to  this 
paper;  however,  I  wish  to  highlight  some  particular  findings  that  we 
found  to  be  very  disturbing. 

Attitudi^nal  factors  indicated  that^any  librarians  mistrust 
"^uniorfs  and  dismiss  them  as  valid  consumer  groups— our  1 3.'6  million 
members  notwithstanding.  This  was  indicated  by  one  particular  ^ 
comment,  although  it  was  echoed  in  others,  "Ask  (union)  members  to 
check  them  (books)  out,  not  steal  them."  Another  public  librarian 
stated,  "Unions  will  ruin  the  United  States.  This  library  does  not  wish 
to  assist  in  our  country's  downfall." 

Several  librarians  suggested  purchasing  high  interest,  low 
vocabjjlary  or  even  literacy  materials  for  union  membership,  attesting 
to  their  assumption  that> union  members  had  reading  problems  and 
ignoring  the  reality  of  the  education  level  of  the  average  union 
j member  today— high  school  graduate  and  above.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
repair  and  maintain  modern  equipment  and  machinery  or  fly  a  747 
to  Paris.and  not  be  able  to  read! 

Many  librarians  went  out  of  their  way  to  indicate  that  basic 
information  about  union  organizing  should  be  excluded  from  the 
public  library.  I  can't  imagine  how  a  student, is  to  study  the  struggle 
of  the  migrant  farm  worker  to  gain  equity  in  this  economy  in  such  a 
library.  ^ 

The  survey  was  significant  to  us.  We  therefore  cannot  assume 
librarians  recognize. labor's  contribution  without  some  further 
assistance,  educatien,  an'd  in-service  training.  Moreover,  librarians 
must  have  the  cooperation  and  support  of  local  unions  in  their  areas 
to  further  their  mutual  goals.  The  national  AFL-CIO  can  be  helpful  m 
bringing  this  about.  The  survey  was  also  helpful  in  that  it.elicited 
information  as  to  what  specific  cooperation  librarians  would-like  from 
labor  unions.  Three  main  areas  of  support  indicated  were:  financial 
■  support  for  materials,  staff  or  seryicesf  financial  and  individual 
support  for  the  library's  buildirigprogram;  and  donations  of  books, 
materials  and  volunteer  tim/One  hundred  seventy-seven  libraries 
responded  that  they  would  like  some  of  the  above  support  from  . 
unions;  but  of  that  number,  88  percent  has  never  made  an  outreach 
effort  to  the  union  community.  I  would  say  we  both  have  a  great  deal 
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of  work  to  do  to  more  realistically  understand  each  other  and  offer 
,  complementary  assistance.  .  . 

^  .Specifically,  we  would  like  to  see  labor,  along  with  other 
consumer  groups,  represented  on  library  trustee  boards  in  recognition 
of  their  role  in-the  community.  We  ask  for  a  balanced  presentation' of 
the  contribution  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  library  collections,  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  history  or  business  section. 

•  We  ask  that  local  librarians  have  the  necessary  technical 

information  and  economic  dMa  to  provide  help  for  unions  in  their- 

coll^ctive  bargaining  research  efforts;  or  to  make  such  data  available 

to  them  through  regional  library  lending  facilities. 
,  "*  •  * 

'  We  ask  that  librarians  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  composition  of 
the  American  labor  movement  and  discard  their  caricature -impression 
of  working  people,  a  caricature  no  more  valid  than  that  of  the 
"typical"  librarian. 

We  ask  that  public  Librarians  be  impartial  in  their  labor- 
management  judgments  when  selecting  materials  for  their  librarfes  as 
in  the  case  of  union  organizing. 

'  We  ask  that  public  librarians  work  .with  union  members  and 
their. families  as  major  consumers  of  library  services  and  we  in  turn 
shall  encourage  our  members  to  continue  to  be  enthusiastic 
.  advocates  for  the  public  support  so  desperately  needed  for  libraries  to 
fulfill  their  educational  services  for  all  citizens. 


ADDENDUM: 

Labor^Collections  and  Services 

'in  Public  Libraries  r 
througho^i^-the  United  States 
1976 

by 

Kathleen  Imhoff  and  Larry  Brandwein 

V    '  Introduction:  Public  libraries  in  communities  over  10,000  and 
having  a  central  labor  council  w^re  surveyed  in  the  spring  of  1976 
by  the  AFL/CIO-ALA  (RASD)  Joint  Committee  on  Library  Services  to 
Labor  Croups  to^ascertain  the  status  of  existing  labor  collections  and 
services  throughout  the  United"States.  ^  \ 

^  The  Joint  Committee,  established  in.  1945,  had>as  \ls  original 
purpose  the  discovery  of  ;*'ways  of  encouraging  &nd  assisting  public  ' 
libraries  to  de>)eldp  specialized  library  services,  which  will  be  useful 
tojabor  groups. ".This  original  purpose  was  later  expanded  to' 
encouraging  laborers  to  make  better  use  of  the  services  which  many 
libraries  bad  to  offer.  To  these  ends,  the  Committee  sponsored  the 
project. which  led  to  the  publication  of  Library  Service  to  Labor  ^  This 
publication  of  a  collection  of  articles  i)y  various  authors  covered 
broad'topics,  i.e.,  the  needs  of  fabor;  establishing  and  operating  a 
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labor  service;  various  types  of  materials  in  collections;  unions,  their 
educational  programs  and  the  library;  publicizing  and  promoting 
J   -^r  /  labor  services;  case  studies  (1948-49)— Akron,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  . 

^'  New  York,  Newark^;  and  reading  lists.  .Many  of  the  articles  had  been 

-    printed  in  other  publications  of  the  committee,  but  it  was  felt  in  1963 
^  that  librarians  were  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  special  needs 

.  of  labor  and  that  labor  was  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  many 
^  library  services  that  were  available  to  help  them  become  better 

unionists  and  informed  citizer( 
^  '  'I 

^ince  the  late  1960's/n  many  libraries  there  has  been  a  shift 
•    •  in  emphasis  from  treating  l^or  as  a  special  group  and  providing 

them  with  special  services,  to  treating  labor  as  a  group  of  patrons 
with  no  "special"  needs.  The  shift  away  from  treating  labor  as  a 
special  group^can  be  seen  as  part  of  the  general^shift  in  emphasis 
(brought  on  in  part  by  LSCA  Title  I  grant  priorities)  to  the 
economically  and  culturally  disadvantaged  and  the  bilingual  patron. 
Also,  during  the  1960's  in  many  libraries  there  appeared  to  be  a 
general  shift  away  from  all  special  collections.  However,  this  doesn't 
necessarily  hold  true  since  many  libraries'  established  black  history, 
women's  studies  and  Native  American  collections.  Service  to  labor  • 
wasn't  in  the  forefront  at  this  time  except  in  particular  libraries,  i.e., 
Minneapolis  Public  Library  and  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

In  1967,  the  commrttee  felt  it  was  necessary  to  provide  all 
libraries  working  with  labor  groups  the  late'st  information  regarding 
services  available.  In  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of  Labor 
Education  at  the  American  University  and  the  Ameri(;an  Library 
Association,  950  questionnaires  were  mailed  out  to  public  libraries 
with  annual  book  budgets  over. $10,000;  384  were  returned,  but  the 
'  results  were  not  published.  Reference  will  be'made  to  the  1967 
V  .  survey,  for  comparison  with  the  1976  survey,  at  various  points  in  the 

paper. ^ 

-    ^      •      The  Library  Services  to  Labor  Newsletter  was  discontinued  in 
,  1970  as  part  of  a  cost  saving  effort  of  ALA.  Although  the  committee 

published  the  pamphlet  Library  Services  to  Labor  Groups— A  Guide 
[        to  Action,  1975  to  stimulate  libraries  to  serve  labor,  it  was  felt  there 
waslio  current  information  on  the  level  of  service  to  labor  groups. 
Hence,  it  was  decided  to  develop  a  questionnaire:  1)  to  gather 
information  on  existihg  service,  both  collection  information  and 
program  information;  2)  to  ask  about  future  plans  for  service  to  labor 
^    groups;  3)  to  determine  what  help  the  library^  would  like  to  have  from 
'     the  union  if  the  library  planned  to  develop  a  service  program  for 
labor;  and  4)  to  obtain  information  which  would  act  as  a  guide  for 
the  committee's  publication  program. 


The  group  of  libraries  the  committee  chose  to  survey  was  all 
public  libra«es  in  cities  of  10,000  having  a  central  labor  council. 
Based  on  these  criteria,  723  questionnaifes  (copy  of  the  questionnaire 
is  at  the  end  of  the  article)  were  mailed.  Some  did  go  to  regional  and 
State  libraries  if  they  met  the  criteria.  The  committee  reasoned  that 
.  libraries  locatedjn  areas  with  central  labor  councils  were  more  likely 
tp  have  special  services  or  coll6cti6ns  for  labor  groups  and  also  that 
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'  -  ,  these  areas  would  normally  have  a  greater  need  for  such  serv^es. 

The  10,000  population  requirement  for  cities  included  in  the  survey 
was  the  arbitrary  numerical  cutoff  on  which  the  committee  decided.' 

The  committee  determined  it  was  important  to  up-date  the 
information  available  on  libraries  that  have  "special  collections"  for 
^  labor.  In  orderto  do  this,  the  first  question  asked  was,  "Does  the 
library  system  have  a  special  collection  of  materials  for  use  by  labor 
,  unions  and/or  organizations?"  If  libraries  answered  yes  to  this 

question,  there  were  eight  other  questions  for  the  respondent  to 
answer  giving  additional  information  on  the  special  collection.  A 
weakness  in  the  questionnah-e.was  that  the  committee  did  not  define 
what  we  thought  of  as  a  "special  collection/'  Hence,  we  received 
yes  answers  from  libraries  that  had  anywhere  from  35  books  in  the 
special  colle.ction  to'60,000  itenAs.  I  think  this  lack  of<lefinition 
caused  some  confusion  in  being^ble  to  answer  this  question. 

A  three-page  pretest  questionnaire  to  determine  and  improve 
the  questionnaire's  validity  was  sent  to  10  public  libraries^  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  public  libraries  in  the  pretest  were  all  located 
in  Jarge  cities  having  central  labor  councils.  Cities  where  it  .would  be 
expected  there  might  be  a  special  collection  vyere  specifically  chosen 
for  |he  pretest.  Several  questions  were  modified,  changed,  or 
.  eliminated  based  on  the  results  and  comments  returned  from  the 
\,       I'  *  •       pretest.         '  ' 

Before  I  report  a  summary  of  the  findings  from  the  survey;  I 
would  Ijke  to  make  some  general  observations  that^l  feel  might  have 
igfluencfed  the  responses:  ^ 

'        »■         .  *  ' 

1)  Libraries  seem  to  be  in  a  dilemma  about  what  they  should 
do  with  special  collections  per  se.  In  many  libraries,  the  trend 
'  appears  to  be  toward  integrating  the  previously  separate  materials 
\  s  '      'f^to'the  tbtal  collection.  This  is  not  universally  the  case.  Many 

libraries  showed  a  bias  against  having  any  speciaKcollection.  When 
the  committee  asked  questions  about  special  labor  collections,  I  think 
the  bias  that  was  often  expressed  was  bias  against  special  collections 
as  a  whole  not  partidularly  against  special  labor  collections. 

.  2)  "Do  w^  have  any  unions  in  Huron,  S.D.?"  This  question 
penciled  in  by  a  respondent  typified  another  problem  wi.th  the' 
questionnaire  responses.  Many  libraries  were  not  aware  or  were 
uncertain  if  there  were,  unions  or  central  labor  councils  in  their  area, 
even  tl^ough  questionnaires  were  only  sent  to  cities  having  central 
labor  councils. 


4 


3)  Many  responses  indicated  that  th6  librarians  assumed  labor 
'  unions  Were  very  weH  established  so  there  v/as  no  need  to  provide 
special  service  unfess  the  union  wanted  to  pay  for  the  service.'  The 
fact  that  out  of  90  millipn  workers,  only  1 5-1 6  million  belong  to 
\dbox  unions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  not  true.  Nuts  and 
bolts  infornjation  about  organizing  unions  should  also  be  included  in 
libraries,  although  many  libraries  responding  specifically  said  this 
type  ofmate^l  had  no  place  in  a  public  library  and^hould  be 
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excluded  Even  though  the  committee  had  not  asked  for  opinions  on 
this  matter,  many  respondents  felt  strongly  enough  to  write  on  the 
questionnaire  that  the  library  was  not  J^he  place  for  information  on 
.union  organizing. 

4)  Another  factor  which  seems  fo.  have  "colored  many  of  Ithe 
responses  is  the  assumption  that  local  unions  have  large  amourlts  of 
money  to  spend  and  that  they  should  pay  for  special  services  or 
materials  ^nade  available  at  the  liWary.  This  is  an  unreahstic 

•  expectation  since  most  local  unions  have  very  small  budgets  and 
couldn't  afford  to  do  this.  The  great  amount  of  publicity  that  large 
salaries  of  national  union  leaders  receive  and  the  large  contributions 
made  to  political  candidates  at  the  national  level  have  perhaps  led  to 
this  assumption.  4 

\  5)  Based  on  the  responses  received,  many  of  the  librarians 

appeared  to  lack  the  understanding  that  information  on  labor  unions 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  library  collection.  They  expressed  the 
feeling  that  if  it  is  necessary,  someone  else  will  or  should  provide  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  many  librarians  are  from  a  socio-economic 
group  that  would  make  them  unfamiliar  with  organized  labor. 

/  The  above  five  points  will  be  illustrated  with  spfecific 

responses  from  the  tabulations  appearing  later  i.n  the  paper. 

Results  of  th^  Survey:  Of  the  723  questionnaires  mailed  out  in 
the  Spring,  385,  or  53.2  percent,  were  returned.  The  1967  survey  had 
a  40  4  percent  return.  At  least  one  public  library  in  each  State  . 
responded  with  the4xception  of  the  States  of  Del-ware,  Hawaii,  and 
New  Hampshire.  ' 

The  first  groufj  of  findings  pertains  to  libraries  with  special 
collections  of  labor  materials.  Eighteen  libraries  responded  that  they 
did  have  special  collections  of  materials  for  use  by  labor  unions 
and/or  organizations.  Forty-six  libraries  reported. special  labor  book 
collections  in  the  1967  survey.  Information  provided  by  the  Libr-ary  ot 
Congress'  various  divisions  is  located  at  the  end  of  the.  paper  since 
their  collection  is  unique. 

Of  the  317  libraries  that  said  they  did  not  consider  their  labor 
materials  a  special  collection,  all  of  these  respondents  indicated  they 
•  had  some  labor  materials.  The  number  of  materials  in  the  collection 
varied  from  4  to  5,250  items.  The  average  number  of  labor  materials 
in  a  collection  was  498.  Only  50  of  the  libraries  surveyed  either  said 
that  they  had  no  labor  materials  at  all  or^id  not  answer  the  question. 

When  questioned  about  special  information  services  that 
currently  exist  in  the  libraries  for  labor  unions  and  or  their. 
'  membership,  136  titles:,  series,  or  loose-leaf  Services,  29  State 
publications,  and  10  city  or  area  publications  were  mentioned. 
Twenty-four  libraries  said  that  as  a  depository  library,  the  library 
received' most  of  the  publications-of'the  U.S."  Department  of  Labor. 
,  Those  titles  that  were  listed  by  five  or  more  libraries  are  listed  below 
•  ,      with,  the  number  of  libraries  listed  in  the  left  hand  column  that 

desigWated  owning  them. 
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LABOR  COLLECTION  INFORMATION 


No.  of  libraries 
listing  item 

26 

15 

15 
12 

10 


Title,  Publisher,  Editor,  etc.  of  item  • 

Monthl^  LaborReview,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics 

Labor  Law  Guide  (weekly  loose-leaf  updates)  2 
loose-leaf  vols.  Commerce  Clearing  House 

Labor' Relations  Guide,  Prentice-Hall 

Personnel  Management  Section  (Policy  &  Practice 
Series).  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 

Directory  of  National  Unions  and  Employee 
Associations,  1973  (subscription  service).  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor 


LIBRARIES  WITH  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 


LABOR  COLLECTION 


PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
TIME  EXPENDED 


Name  of  Library 

'  Ardmore  P.L.,  OK 

Brooklyn^PjS^Y 

Brown  Co.  Lib. 
Green  Bay,  Wl 

Buffalo  &  Erie 
-Co.  P.L.,  NY 

Carlsbad  P.L;  NM 

Dallas  P.L.TX 

DetroFTP.L.,  Ml 

Hartford  Pl.^  Wl 

Lee-ltawabana 
Regional  Lib. 
Tupelo,  MS 

V  

N.A.  =  No  Answer 


No.  of 
Books 

60 


8,000 

85 

100 

50. 
.  1.500 

15,000 

40-60  ^ 


No.  of 
Newspaper/ 
Journal 
Titles  ^ 

10 


30 

N.A. 

.N.A.  ^ 
25 

230 

2. 


70/lab6r  N.A. 
feOO/bus. 


No.  of 

Micro*  .  No.  of 
Materials  Pamphlelj 


1.050  20,000 


0 
0 

N.A. 
N.A. 

850 


'N.A. 


25 


650 

125 

50-60 

N.A. 
250 

1 3,000 

N.A. 

14 


Is  specific 

space 
designated 

for  the 
.  Labor 
Colioction? 

N.A. 


No 

No 

^  Njo' 

Ves 
No 

No 

No 

No 


Public 
service 
hours 

OOO 
hrs. /month 

Over  30 
'  hrs./wk. 

hrsT/wk. 

^    0-10  ' 
hrs./wk.^ 

N.A.  * 

Over  30 
hrs./wk. 

11-30  • 
hrs./wl^.  ^ 

N.A. 


OOO  . 
hrs./wk. 


Collection 
development 
hours 

0-10 
hrs. /month 

'     0-10  . 
hrs./wk. 

0-10 
hrs./wk. 

0-10 
hrs./wk. 

.  ,  N.A. 

0-10  ' 
hrs./wk.  ••- 

0-10  / 
h<$./wk. 

*o-id 

hrs./wk.'. 

0-10 
hrs./wk. 
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.  Name  of  Library 

New  Castle 
,Free  PI.,  PA . 

New  York  P.L.,  NY 


Montgomery  CoT*  ' 
Norrlstown  P.L,  PA 

Paducab  P.L.;  KY 
Princeton  P.L,  WV 


Richland  Co.  P.L. 
Colunnbia,  SC  . 

Scranton  P.L.,  PA 


Veterans  Menr).  P.L. 
Bisnnark,  ND 

^"^^  Public  Lib.  of  * 
YoungstDwn  &'  • 
Mahoning  Co. 
Youngstbwn,  OH  < 


10  Bulletin  #\77  (rev.)  1974,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 

Employment  Standard. Administration.  Division  of 
State  Employment  Standards:  Labor  offices  in  the 
LJnited  States  and  Canada 

9  Employment  Practices  Guide  (2  loose-leaf  r*egorts 

per  month).  3  loose-leaf  vols.  Commerce  Clearing 
^        House  ^       .  * 

9         Hahdbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  1975.  Commerce 
Clearing  House 

5       '  Collective  Bargaining  Negotiations  and  Cdntracts 
(loose-leaf  service,  weekly  u£date).  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs. 

5        '  Directory  of  National  and  International  Labor 

^  Unions  in  the  United  States,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 




LIBRARIES  WITH  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  (cent.)  ^ 

LABOR  COLLECTION 


Professional 
time  expended 


stAff 

iED\ 


No.  of 
Books 


No,  of 
Newspaper/       No.  of 
Journal  Micro 


No.  of 


Is  specific 
space  »  ^ 

designated 
for  the 
Labor 


Titles         Materials    ^Pamphlets  Collection? 


Public 
service 
hours 


Collection 
development 
^  hours 


450 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Yes 

0-10 
hrs./wk. 

9-10 

hrs./wk. 

60,000 

Cannot  be  delej^ned 

No 

Over  30 
hrs./wk. 

^  0-10 
hrs./wk. 

appro^ 

N.A. 

No* 

N.A.  * 

N.A. 

166 

^  9 

N.A. 

P 

N.A. 

Yes 
\ 

No  set 
hours 

No  set 
hours 

37 

3 

N.A.  ^ 

1,000 
approx. 

•  0-10 
hrs./wk. 

0-10 
*  hrs./wk. 

130 

5 

0 

5^  •  ' 

No 

0-10 
hrs./wk. 

.  0-10 
hrs./wk.  ^ 

< 

400 
approx. 

16 

0 

150 
approx. 

Vfes 

0-10 
hrs./wk. 

0-10 
hr§./wk. 

35- 

40  - 

N.A. 

N.A. 

NA 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,070 

10 

N.A.: 

^  3  file 
drawers 

fslo- 

0-10 
hrs./vvk. 

0>10 
hrs./wk. 

V 
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Employment  and  Earnings  (periodically).  U.S.  * 
Department  oF  Labor,  Bureau  of  L-afebr. Statistics 

O     ^         .    /  ■ 
Employment  Safety  and  Health  Guide  (weekl)^ 
,  loose-leaf  updates)/3  loose-leaf  vols.  Commerce 
Clearing  House  ' 

.1-9/6  guidebook  to  Labor  Relations  (#5449)  392 
'  pageS,  p^erback,  $8.50.  Commerce  Clearing    "  - 
House        -  •  ^  ,  ^ 

labor  Arbitration  (section  of  the  labor  Relations 
Reporter  Service).  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 

The^Labor  ^efetence  Book.  Paradis,  Adrian  A., 
Editorri972,,Chilton-  ^        '  * 

P^Qjpaional  Outlook  Quarterly.  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

^^^upational  Safety  and  Health  Reporter  (loose-leaf 
servTSe^  vveekly  update).  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  - 

Occupation;^' Safety  and  hlealth,^  1972  (5  volume?). 
U.S.  Djepariment  of  labor.  Occupational  and  Health 
Adminigration 

^  ^Pension^ar/cuide  (weekly  loose-leaf  updates).  2  , 
*lodse-leaf  vols,  plus  1  additional  volume  on  Plans  ' 
and  Clauses.  CoTwuerce  Clearing  House 

« 

^  Urp^  /j^gr  Report  (loose-leaf  service,  weekly 
.  ufi^ate).- Burfeau.of  National  Affairs  * 

^^agas;  l^durs'^ederal  and  State  Sec ti oh  (Policy 
iijd  Pracfice^^ries).  Bureau  of;NatiOhaJ  Affairs 

One  Hunjjrea  fto^foujiradMipnal  titles  were  also  listed  one  to  five 
tiroes.    ;      3^-  ■  I 

The  cofnmi^^e  ^ant^d  to  identify  any  possible  trends jn  future 
services,  so  we  ask'ed  t^'^c^yestioy,  "If  no  service  exists  now,  are  , 
there  any  plann^J^^ the  near  future?"  Only  17  librarfes  responded 
yes.  Of  those  that^ATe^ond  affirmatively^  the  answers  varied.  The 
responses  were  mao^lD  the  |rea  of  collection  develbpment ,  f 
including:  ^1)  plans  tpacf^l  friate^'als  about  local  industries;  2)  plans  to 
add  reference  materials;  ^proposed  expansion  of  local  history  J 
coll^ion  in  the  labor  arga;  4)  development  of  a  permanent  ^. 
collection  and  'display  of  materials  for  labor  which  would  include^ 
occupation  selection  ah^  training;*  5)  creation  of  a  permanent  display 
of  materials  for  ah  adults  who  want  to  improv^e  their  reading  ability; 
and  &)  plans  to  add  a  job  information  center.  Several  respondents 
mentioned  having  difficulty  locating  labor  materials. 
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Other  comments  on  the  libraries'  plans  regarding  future  seryice 
to  labor  groups  included:^)  the  type  of  service  planned  in  the  future 
will  depend  on  analysis     response  to  queries  of  labor  people;  ^ 
2)  several  libraries  mentioned  tHey  would  welcome  help  in  planning 
for  new  library  buildings  from  labor;  3)  plans  to  publish  booklists; 
4)  tbe  possibility  of  housingnhe  local's  labor  collections  imthe 
library;  and  5)  plans  to  continue  talking  with  labor  union" 
representatives  and  ^encouraging  their  requests.  Several  respondents 
said  they  would  tike  to  Vovide  some  type  oi  service  after  realizing 
how  little'they  now  offer,  but  did  not  specify  what  type  of  service. 


'  *         The  libraries  who  discussed  why  they  did. not  plan  any  future  ^ 
service  said  mostly  that  there  was  little  or  no  demand,  or  maybe  they 
would  plan  something  at  a  later  date.  Rememberirig  that  the  ■ 
committee  only  sent  the  questionnaires  to  those  libraries  ia cities  of 
10,000  having  central  labor  councils,  many  responses  to  this  question 
''^  were  surprising.  If  a  library  answered  this  question  no,  indicating  that 

they  did  not  plan  a  service  to  labor  groups  in  the  near  future,  there 
was  no  space  provided  on  the-questionnaire  to  comment  on  that 
negative  response,  however,  many  respondents  felt  the  necessity  of 
justifying  their  answer  and  wrote  additional  comments.  Among  those 
comments  were:  "labor  not  highly  unionized  here,"  ''low^tegst 
area,''  and  "Do  we  have  any  unions  in  Huron,  S.D.?"  Others 
responding  negatively  cited  lack  of  staff,  lack  of  room,  and  budget 
limitations. 

'  ^     •  When  queried,  "Has  the  library  approached  the  central  labor 

body  or  local  unions  to  offer' library ,services  to  them  or  to  secure 
suggestiorts  for  needed  library  services?"  only  45,  or  11.6  percent, 
said  they  had.  Of  these,  in  almost  every  case,  the  approach  was 
limited  to  a  single  time.  A  single  time  approach  is  indicative  of  the  . 
low  motivation  and  concern  for  the  dispensin^  of  possible  service  to 
labor,  particularly  when. viewed  in  conjunction  with' the  fact  that  only 
11.6  percent  mjjjeany  contact  at  all;  88.4  percent  indicated  they 
had  not-talked  with  any  representative  from  a  labor  council  or  union. 
In  the  1967  survey,  1 56  (40.6  percent)  libraries 'stated  that  they  had 
contact  with  the  labor  unions  in  their  (Community.  This  represent^  a 
29  percent  drop  in  library  cojitact  with  union  groups  over  a  njne-year 
'  period., 

The  committee  wanted  to  identify  the  libraries  in  which  a  staff 
member  was  assigned  to  work  withUbor  organizations  and/or  labor- 
related  materials.  Fourteen  librari^^Identified  such  a  staff  member, 
but  the  duties  and  the  time  that  the  person  devioted  to  labor-related 
activities  varied  greatly.  The  1967  survey  identified  22  libraries  with  a 
specific  staff  member  assigned  to  work  with  labor*organizations. 

— .  '  InifoWnation  on  libraries  Outlined  below  indicates  sOme  Qf  the 
information  written  in  response  to  the  question:  "Is  there  a  staff 
member  assigned  to  work  with  labor  organizations  and/or  labor- 
reUted  materials?  If  so,  would  you  describe  the  staff  member's  job 
responsibilities.;'^  <     -  ^  \ 
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To  give  the  committee  direction  as  to  what  kind  and/or  type  of 
material  it  should  develop  in  the  future,  the  question,  ''Have  you 
utilized  previously  any  materials  published  by  the  AFL/CIO-ALA 
(RASD)  Joint  Committee  on  Library  Services  to  Labor  Groups?"  was 
asked.  Twenty-five  (6.4  percent)  answered  that  they  had,  while  360 
(93.6  percent)  answered  no.  The  respondents  indicated  that  Library 
Services  to  Labs^r  Newsletter  published  as  part  of  the  Adult  Services 
Newsletter  which  ceased  publication  in  1970  because  of  ALA  budget 
difficulties  was  the  publication  mostfieavily  used.  Only  seven 
libraries  said  they  had  used  the  pamphleti/brary  Services  to  Labor 
Croups— A  Guide  to  Action^'^a  1975''publiCation.  Perhaps  smaller 
libraries  or  those  not  surveyed  use  th^  publicaTion  more  extensively. 

Since  th^int  Committee  has  a  dual  respbnsibility  to  both  the. 
AfL/CIO  and  ALA,  the  survey  mcluded  a  question  to  determine  what 
the  librarian  viewed  as  types  of  cooperation  from  labor  .organizations 

\that  would  be  useful  and/o?  desirable. if  the  library  wished  to 
establish  a  special  collection  or  special  services  to  labor  unions:  This 
question  received  more  responses  than  ai)y  other  question.  This  is 
indicative  of  the^fact  that  most  libraries  w^re  more  interested  ifi  what 
labor  could  do  for  them  than  in  what  the^  .could  do  for  labor  (1 77 
libraries  wanted  advice  or  cooperation  of  ^ome  type  from  the  union, 
yet  only  45  libraries  had  even  approached]  the  union  or  central  labor 
ebuncil  even  once,  arid  88.4  percent  had  hever  approached  them). 
The  authors  grouped  the  type  of  cooperation  desired  into  four  general 
areas:  1)  support,  2)  advice  and  consolation,  3)  cocirdination  and 
communication,  and  4)  other.  Many  libraries  listed  suggestions  in 
several  of  the  categories.  Twenty-seven  respondents,  the  largest 
response  group,  wanted  consultation  or  advice  from  the  union  on 

*  materials  to  be  purchased  for  the  library. 

The  main  types  of  support  desired  by  libraries  from  unions 
were:  1 J  financial  support  from  unions  for  special  materials,  staff-or" 
services  (with  low  local  union  budgets^  this  is  rather  unrealistic); 
2)  support,  both  financial  arid  individual,  for  the  library's  building 
program;  and  3)  donations  of  books,  materials,  and  special  staff  time. 

Libraries  stated  that  f^r  different  types  of  advice  and 
consultation  would  be  useful  and/or  desirable.  Consultation  and/or 
advice  frofti  the  union  on  material  purchases,  including  specific  ^ 
subjects  needed  and  advice  about  services  w^S' mentioned  by  120 
(32  percent)  libraries.  This  is  surprising  in  that  it  is  traditionally 
thought  of  as  the  professional  librarian's  role  to  be  the  only  one 
capable  of  doing  material  selection.  A  very  few  libraries  indicated 
4he)^  would  like  labor  representatives  on  their  book  sdectlon 
committees.  Some  said  they  would  find  it  helpful  to  have  union 
members  eval.uate  the  existing  library  collection.  Only  two  libraries 
Indicated  that  they  wanted  information  for  the  library  on 
unionization.  ♦ 

Various  types  of  ways  ^he  uniqn  could  provide  coordination 
and  facilitate'communication  were  suggested.  Twenty-seven  libraries 
wanted  a  liaison  committee  with  the  union,  a  regular  time  to  meet 
with  the  union  education  committee'or  union  members  to  attend 
library  board  meetings. 
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It  is  interesting  to  sijeeulate  on  how  the  following  suggestions 
would  be  implemented  since  only  45  libraries  indicated  in- response 
to  an  parlier  question  that  they  had  approached  central  labor  bodies 
or  local  unions  to  offer  library  services  or  to  secure  suggestions  for 
•nesded  library  services.  The  suggestions  given  about  what  assistance 
from  labor  unions  and/or  councils  would  be  desirable  included; 


No.  of  libraries 

mentioning  item  *  Suggestion 

23     •     Publicity  assistance  for  the  library  to  union  members 
'  22  Bibliographies  prepared  by  unions 

^       14  Use  and  encourage  use  of  library  collection  by 

union  headquarters 

12  (No  interest  shown  by  union  or  did  not  want^union 

assistance)  « 
10  Meeting  time  with  union  to  discuss  library  resources 


7         library  placed  on  union -mailing^ists 

6         \peposit  of  union  materials  iri  the  library 

2  Cooperation  in  buying  of  materials 

-X  2  Space  for  deposit  of  library  collection  in  union 

-   *  headquarters 

Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  22  libraries  wan-ted  unions 
to  prepare  bibliographies  containing  books  and  materials  the  labor 
union  would  want.  This  is  usually  in  the  job  description  of  the  ■ 
professional  librarian.  These. libraries  said  that  they  wanted  the  union 
-to  actually  prepare  the  bibliographies  as  opposed  to  the  libraries  . 
mentioned  previously  who  desired  a§sistan^,  consultation,  or  advice 
^  in  preparing  booklists  and  m  selecting  materials. 

Some  librarians  Indicated  again  that  their  library  is  moving 
'      .      '  toward  a  unified  collection  and  away  from  "aTT^wibiecyeecialties. 

»  And,' again,  many  said  in  response  to  this  question,  that  unions  are 

.  not  well  organized'in  their  area.  Librarians  in  rural  areas  seemed 
particularly  unaware  of  the  exist^e  of  unions.  Several  would  only  _ 
be  willing^  provide  services  to  la^or  groups  if  they  were  firmly 
convinced  of  the  union  need.  They  indicated  that  they  were  currently 
'  not  convinced  a  need  ■e>y^.ed.  Often,  if  librarians  showed  a  . 
willingness  to  purchase  materials  for  labor,  they  stated  they  xyould 
only  do  so  if  the  union  paid  for  the  materials.  This  mood  is 
.  •  ■  summarized  by  a  librarian  J^^ho  said,  "We  need  to  know  what  they 
need;  we  also  need  to  have  some  indication  that  the  materials  will  be 
used'  The  truth  is,  if  people  had  been  coming  in  asking  for  labor  ' 
Services  we  would  have  had  them  by  no\^^" 
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Many  statements  indicated  the  librarian's  mistrust  of  unions. 
One  librarian  stated  ".  . .  unions  will  ruin  the  United  States.  This 
library  does  not  wish  to  assist  in  our  country's  downfall."  Mistrust 
was^lso  illustrated  by  one  comment  in  particular,  although  it  was 
^hoed  in  many  others,  "Ask  members  to  check  them  (books)  out/ 
not  stea^  them."  Also,  it  was  assumed  that  persons  in  a  labor  union 
had  reading  problems  and  several  Rbraries  suggested  purchasing 
high-interest,  low-vocabulary  or  even  literacy  materials  for  union 
membership  use.  Qfhers  indicated  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while 
to  provide  specialized  materials  since  union  members  wouldn't  Qse 
them  anyway. 


LIBRARIES  WITH  STAFF  ASSIGNED  TO  LABOR-RELATED  ACTIVITIES* 


Name  of  |.ibrary 

Chicago  P.L.,  IL 

Ordering 
,    Materials  ^ 

in  dilitAr*f 
III  SUUICLI 

Area 

Yes 

Special 
Promotion 
of  Labor 
Materials 

N.l.» 

Review 
Books 
in 

VVrea 

N.I. 

Subject 
•  Reference 

M  1 

)^  Title 

N.l. 

P.L.  of  Cincinnati  and 
Manilton-Qo.,  OH 

Yes 

*N.I. 

Yes 

1 

N.l. 

Detroit  P.L.,  Ml 

„Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
N.I. 

Yes 

N.l. 

Fitcbburg  P.L.,  MA 

Yes« 

N.I. 

N.L  ^  • 

)       Reference  Librarian 

Greensboro  P.L.,  NC 

> 

Yes 

Yes 

N.I. 

N.I. 

Business  Librarian 

Lee-ItcKvamba  Reg.  Lib. 
Tupdo,  MS 

f 

'  N.I. 

Yes 

Reference  Librarian 

Mid-Manhattan  Lib. 
Branch  of  NY  P.L. 

Yes 

N.I. 

N.l.  ^ 

N.l. 

• 

Mitchell  P.L.,  SD  ' 

.  Ye^ 

'  N.k 

N.I 

V  N.l. 

Reference  Librarian 

Morrjs  County  free  Lib. 
Wippany,  NJ 

N.l.\ 

N.I. 

N.l. 

N.l. 

New  York  P.L.^M.Y. 

Yes  . 

*N.I. 

Yes, 

Yes  - 

Specicfl'tibr^arian;  Labor 
and  Industrial  Relations 

Princeton  P.L.,  VW 

Yes  ( 

ty. 

N.l. 

N.l- 

San  Jose  P.L.,  CA 

Yes 

^^,N.I. 

Yes 

Yes  * 

Librarian  11 

St.  Louis-P.L.,  MO 

Yes 

N.I. 

N.I. 

Yes 

N.I.    ^    '  \ 

Scranton  P.L.,  PA^ 

Yes 

Yes  . 

< 

Yes 

Yes 

Special-Info.  Serv.  Libn^ 
Govt;  Business  &  Labor 

K)f  the  libraries  with  staff  assigned  to  labor-related  activities,  only  five  of  t/iem  also  indicated  they  had  a  special  collection  and 
are  listed  also  on  chart  on  pages,  7  and  8.  . 

'Also,  attends  meetings  of  labor  organizations  and  information  seminars  and  symposiums  to  increase  knowledge  in  area  and  to 
meet  labor  leaders,  prepare  bibliographies  in  area,  etc  .  •  ' 

N.l.  =  Not  Indi(f3ted  '  v        '\  '  -     ■  '  " 
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^  Conclusion:  Some  of  the  most  significant  findings  of  the  survey 
were  the  "following:  1)  Since  1967,  the  number  of  special  labor' 
collections,  the  number  of  staff  with  labor  service  related  job 
.assignments,  the  number  of  libtaries  working  with  labor 
organizations,  and  the  amount  of  interest  in  providing  service  to  labpr 
organizations  and/pr  their  membership  has.steadily  declined.  I  do  feel 
that  in  some  part  this  is  due  to  Xh^  overall  decline  in  many  libraries 
of  special,  separate^ollections.  But,  I  ^so  think  that  the  written 
unsolicited  comments  on  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  labor  is  not 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS— DIVISION  INFORMATION 

ON  , 

LABOR  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES 


Name  of  Division 

Archive  of  F8lk  Song- 
Music  Div 


Cartoons 


"Number  of 
Labor-Related 
Titles 

25,000  pp.  MS 
25,000  songs 

50  books 
20  p^riodicala 

Have  no  idea 


Special  Services 
for  Labor  Unions 
and/or  Membership 

Certain  LP's 
Bibliographies 
.on  labor- subjects 


Cooperation  that 
would  be  useful 
from  Ubor  Organization 

Atquire  recordings  or 
texts  which  document 
occupational  folklore  or 
history  of  labor  movement 

Trained  searcher  to  prepare 
bibliography  of  labor-related 
cartoons  * 


General  Reference 
and  Bibliography 

Manuscript  Div. 


Motion  .f^fctures 


95,000  est. 


300,000  est 


228.including  filn>5^ 
from  Americans  at 
Work  series 


20th  century 


specialist  provides 
reference  service  & 
acquires  r>ew 
collections 


Retirement  of  records  to  LC 
Funding  for  organization  of 
records 


.  Music  Reading  Room- 
^Music  Div 

Orientajia 

Photography 

Posters  t 


150  vols,  also 
Labor  songs 

4,300  est. 

Impossible  to  judge 

40-50  posters  est/ 


To  submit  any  or  a^^^sters  to- 
LC  for  theii;  permanent  collection 


Rare  Book  &  Special 
Collections  Div: 

Recorded  Sound 
Section-Musfc  Div. 

Slavic  &  Central 
European 


No  current  materials 
in  this  area  , 

Cannot  estimate 


Books,  periodical^ 
newspapers  on  labor 
unions  &  all  other 

fields  of  labor;   .  ^ 
Number  impossible  ^; 
to  eStirtiate    *  \ 


Providefrequent 
ref-  serN/.lo  labor 
^  organizations  & 
scholars  specializ^ 
in^labor  field 


.  .^31. 
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seen  as  a  group  with'special  needs.  Many  librarians  indicated  they 
had  shifted  the  emphasis  of  their  service  to  .special  business 
collections;  2)  There  was  a  surprising  amount  of  mistrust  and -lack  of 
understanding  of  anything  connected  with  unions  shown'by  the 
librarians  answerinjg'  the  questionnaire.  Also,  many  librarians 
indicated  that  the  service  wasn't  necessary  or  would  not  be  u^d, 
even  though  only  45  of  the  385  respondents  had  even  approached 
the  lQ,bor  organization  to  ask  them.  Repeated  lack  of  awareness  that 
unions  existed  in  their  areas  was  also  evident;,3)  Of  the  librarians 
that  did  say  they  wanted  to  provide  service  to  Iat)or  groups,"  many 
stated  that  they  had  received- no  cooperation  from  the  union.  Several 
mentioned  that  they  had  discontinued  special  services  due  to  lack  of 
interest  or  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  labor  organization.  •  - 


The  committee  will  use  the  information  collected  to  develop 
,  materials  to  help  libraries,  that  would  likelo  improve,  expand  or 
organize  a  collection  6f  materials  to  be  use^'by  labor  groups.  Also,  ' 
•information  will  be  prided  outlining  special  programs  that  could  be 
developed.  The  committee  plans  to  obtain 'in-depth  information  from 
the  libraries  with  significant  special  colfections.  This  brief  state  of  the 
;  art  of  fibrary  service  to  labor  groups  presents  the  current  picture. 


'Library^rvice  to  Labor,  compifed  by  Dorothy  Kubn  Oko  and  Bernard  F.  Downey,  ' 
Scarecrow  Press,  1963  -  '  '  ,  '  . 

^4  '  *        .        ,  ^ 

V  would  like  to  note  that  smce  Deotmber  1955  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  have  merged 
into  the  AFLICIO  and  the  emphasis  of  activates  in  the  book  of  separate 
organizations  reflect  premerger  conditions.  .  •  ,  v^^ 

'The  results  of  the  J967  survey  and  additional  information  about  the  survey  are 
available  fcom  the  Chairperson  of  the  AFL/CIO^ALA  (RASD)  joint  Committee  on 
Library  Services  to  Labor  Croups.  ^ 

^Pretest  was  sent  to  the  following  public  libraries:  Al^ron^  OH;  Brooklyn,  NY,  Miami, 
FL;  Denver,  CO;  Atlanta,  GA;  Oakland,  CA;  Boston,  MA;  St  Louis,  MO;  Galveston, 
TX;  and  Seattle,  WA. 

'^Would  shelve  collection  separately,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  doing  so. 


1.  Labpr. Collections 


Questionnaire 

( 


a.  Does  the  library  system ,have -a  special  collection  of  materials  fc^r  . 
use  by  labor  unions  and/or  organizations?^     ^  -  . 


yes   no . 


It  no,,  please  disregard  b,  c  and  d  and  answer  question  e. 
b.  What  is  included  ir^  this  collection?    .  >  '  ' 
Number  of  hnok<;  ... 
Number  of  newspapers/journal  title<;  . 
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Number  of  pamphlets. 


Number  of  micromateriAls. 


^     '  c.  Is  space  "Specifically  designate^or  the  labor  collection? 


s   no. 


^e 

d.  How  much  professional  staff  time  is  allocated  to  servicing  this 
collection?   

Public  service  hours:  / 

0-10  hours/week   ^ 

1 1  -30  hours/week  

'  Over  30  hoUrs/week'  !  


Collection  development  hours:  ^ 

0-10  hours/week  _^  

Over  10  hours/week 


For  (hose  responding  ''no''  to  Question  a;  ' 

e.  Provide  a  rough  estimate  pf  the  number  of  titles  m  the  library's 
collection  that  represent  labor-related  materials  


2.  Please  list  any  special  services  that  now  exist  from  your  library  for 
labor  unions  and/or  their  membership.  For  example, 

1.  Labor  Press  Qirectory— 1st  ed.,  1957— 

Washington,  International  Labor  Press  Association   '  ^ 

2.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 

Daity  Labor  Reports,  Washingtorl  .  ( 
*   3.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Employment  Standards  Administration.  Division  of  State 
Employment  Standards;  Labor  Offices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Bulletin  177  (rev.)  ]974 

(Use  the  back  side  of  this  page  for  listing  these  services)  ^ 

'3.  If  no  special  services  exist  now,  are  any  planned  in  the  near  future? 

^es   '  no  

'if  yes,  what  type  of  services  are  planned T 

4.  Has  the  library  approached  the  centraWabor  body  Qr  local  unions 
to  offer  library  services  to  them  or  to  secure  suggestions  for  needed 
library  services? 

yes   no,  _ 


5.' Is  there  a  staff  member.assigned  to  work  with  labor  organizations 
, and/or  labors-related  materials? 

yes_   V    no   ,  . 
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\f  sd,  would  you  describe  the* staff  member's  job  responsibilities: 

'6.  Have  you  utilized  previously  any  materiafsw(Library  Service  to 
Labor  Groups— A  Guide' to  Action,  1975;  Your  Library  Can  Serve 
Your  Union,  1962;  or  Library  Services  to  Labor  Newsletter), 
,  publishecj  by  the  AFL/CIO  joint  Committee  on  Library  Service  to 
Labor  Groups? 


/ 


yes. 


no*- 


If  yes,  which  did  you  find  most  useful? 

7,  If  the  library  wished  to  establish  a  special  collection  or  special 
services  for  labor  unions,  what  cooperation- from  labor 
organizations  would.be  useful  and/or  desirable? 

/  . 

Dorothy  Shields 
AFL-CIO 


Testimony  Subinitted 
by  J'ule  Shipman 


I  am  jule  Shipman,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Citizens  for 
Better  Libraries  and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the 
White  House  Conference.  I  have  been^  asked  by  oUr  delegation  to 
present  the  attached  resolution  which  the  delegation  approved  or. 
October  1  7,  1979,  for  submission  to  the  Conference. 

This  resofution-  is  the  culmination  of  increasing  concern  of 
Pennsylvanians  over  the  issue  of  library  and  information  service 
support.  From  the  centecs  of  our  major  cities  to  the  sparsely 
•populated  expanse  of  the  countryside,  we  hear  the  same  appeal: 
"Give  us  the  servicfes  we  most  n^d  to  help  us  help  ourselves.  Keep 
our  libraries  open;  don't  close  therhJust  when  we  most  need  them." 

f  '      The  common  voice  of'600  Pehnsylvanians  at  .our  Governor's 
Conference  accordingly  placed  first  priority  onjhis  issue.  The  first 
order  of  business  of  our  duly  elected  delegation  was  to  create  a  - 
statewide  library  Friends  group  to  carry  this  issue  to  the  State  Capitol. 

And  so  we  viewed  with  .increasing'concern  tKe  literature 
coming  to  us  on  Conference  preparations  that  ambitiously  dealt  with 
substantive  questions  of  library  programs  and  technology,  but  lost  . 
si^ht  of  the  most  significant  challenge  to  libraries  of  this  century;  that 
is,  their  place  in  funding  priorities  of  a  society  beset  by  inflation  and 
a  retrenching  economy.        ^  >' 

Also,  without  positive  focus  on  funding,  and  leaving  the 
structure  gf  Conference  follow-up  presumably  to  the  chance  of  ad 
hoc  atteiition  at  the  Conference  itself,  we  deeply  feared  a  rudderless 
ship  of  high  intentions  failing  to  reach  any  port  of  achievement. 
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We  thus  welcomed  the  initiative  of  the  Kennedy-Javits  bill  as  a  . 
framework  for  productive  discussion.  We -recognized  it  as  a  study 
bill;  not  as  an  accepted  formula,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  development  of 
organized  solutions  to  the  pressing  prqblem  of  future  library  and 
information  service  support. 

'     We  further  welcomed  Maryland's  invUationao  each  of  the  57  ^ 
WHCLIS  delegations  to  caucus  this  weet  on  Conference  follow- 
through.  It  is  clear  that  a  national  oversight  committee  representative' 
of  the  Conference  is  absolutely^essential  if  we  are  to  carry  the  spirit 
of  the  Conference  effectively  into  the  future  provision  of  national 
library  legislation  or  any  other  important  implementation  of 
Conference  principl^. 

So  in  the  excitement  of  Conference  dialogue  on  its  admittedly  . 
vital  themes,  the  Pennsylvania  delegatfon  offers  the  resolution  with 
the  hope  that  the  Conference  will  formally  adopt 'it  as  an  affirmation 
of  practical  need.  •  -  • 

Library  and  infprmation  sen/ice  programs  need  a  home.  The 
home  needs  a  foundation.  The  foundation  needs  a  builder.  They  all 
need  maintenance.  As, we  dream  for  the  future,  let's  not  forget  the 
mechanics  of  how  to  realize  those  dreams. 

ADDENDUM: 


Proposed  Resolution 

'  Be  it  resolved:  1)  that  the  Whjte  House  Conference  recognize^ 
Ahe  urgent  need  for  a  reordering  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  priorities 
to  respond  to  the  increasing  need  for  excellence  and  wide  use  of 
library  arjd  information  services;  2)  that  such  reordering  must  result  in 
improved  funding  for  all  types  of  nonprofit  library  and  information 
services  with  significantly  heavier  shares  borne  by  State  and  Federal 
governments;  3)that  study  bill  S.1124'be  developed  into  a  Strong  . 
National  Library  Act  giving  impetus  and  sustenance  to  this  reordering 
of  priorities  and  reallocation  of  resources  and  providing  substantial 
response  to  the  major  specific  library  arrd  information  service  needs 
which  may  be  subject  to  Federal  intervention;  and  4)  that  a  structure 
^of  responsibility  be  confirmed  by  the  White  House  Conference  for 
effective  follow-through  with  this  development.  /  '  - 

^    '  Approved  by  the  Pennsylvania 

,  WHC  Delegation,  October  17, 

■     1979  ' 
jule  Shipman  . 

Pennsylvania  Delegation  to  WliCUS 
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TestiiTiony  Submitted  The  Libraty  Needs  of  the  Deaf 

by  John  Smith 

Hearing-imFTaired  people  constitute  l'l  .5  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United'Sjtates.  Of  these,  at  least  200,000  "have  a 
very  severe-to-total  break  in  normal  communication  channels"  (Law 
&  The  Deaf,  Lowell  J.  Meyers,  p.  3).  These  people  are  an  invisible 
populatidn.  Because  of  the  barrier  of  communication  between 
'  libraries  and  the  deaf,  the  diverse  needs  of  the  deaf  have  gone  unmet. 

^    The  greatest  problem  has  been  a  misunderstanding  tha't  print 
N  materials  can  serve  the  deaf  Print  materials  are  based  upon  phonetic 

symbols  v^hich  are  seldom  adequately  understood  by  the  profoundly 
deaf  Another  problem  has  been  the  general  attitude  toward 
American'Sign  Language  (ASL).  k  has  been'scorned  and  .vilified 
historically  by  hearjng  people  as  an  inferior  language,  and  only 
.  ,  recently,  has  become  a. source  of  deaf  pride  and  respect,  A  new 

understanding  is  developing  that  sign  language  is  a  "natural  first 
language"  based  upon  visual  symbols  rather  than  aural  symbols.  This 
is  essentially  true  for  the  10  percent  of  deaf  children  whose  parents 
are  deaf  and  can  learn  language  and  (Cultural  skills  from  them. 
-    '  *     However,  the  mejority  of  deaf  people,  born  to  hearing  parents, suffer 

a  lack  of  language  development  and  are  blocked  from  learning  sottal 
.  ^ ,      and  cultural  skills  until -they  encounter  other  deaf  students  in  school 

where  sign  language  is  used. 

Appropriate  library  services  are  also  lacking  for  other  hearing- 
impaired  citizens  who,  together,  corffprise  the  majority  of  the  hearing 
impaired:  those  whose  hearing  decreases  with  age,  those  who 
become  deaf  after  the  acquisitign  of  spoken  language,  and  those  who 
are  partially  deaf  or  hard-of-hearing. 
■\  ■• 

While  many  pre-  and  post-1  ingually  deaf  rely  on  ASL, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  operate  orally,  depending  upon 
lip-reading  and  speech.  Significant  variations  occur,  howevec.  Many 
deaf  people  converse  in  both  ASL  and  written  English,  but  not 
.   .  speech.  Others  including  the  foreign-born  and  those  who  have  not 

had  adequate  education,  may  be  minimal  language  users.  , 

In  their  struggle  to  become  .part  of  the  American  mainstream, 
"  the  deaf  have  become  heij  to  significant  technological  breakthroughs. 
Teletypewriters,  compatible  with  the  telephone,  now  provide  the  deaf 
with  an  important  form  of  communication  access.  Videotapes, 
whether  captioned  or  produced  in  ASL,  are  also  becoming  a  means 
•  •  -  of  access  for  the  deaf 

To  serve  the  deaf  community  best,  libraries,  especially  those  in 
large  urban  areas,  need  to  instaH  teletype  machines  and  train  people 
how  to  use  them.  These  devices  can  provide  the  necessary  access  for 
the  deaf  to  enter  into  the  developing  network  of  information  services 
being  developed  by  libraries. 

,     ,  A  ri.ational  program  similar  to  the  "Talking  Books  for  the 

Blind"  program  administered  bV  the  Library  of  Congress  should  be 
developed  for.the  deaf  and  hearing-impaired.  Emphasis  should  be 
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upon  the  availability  of  low-cost,  efficient  videotape  equipment.  A 
.  videotape  section  in  the  central  libraries  coulrf  serve  as  a  resource  of  ^ 
the  visual  culture  of  the  deaf.  Since  ASL  has  no  easily  interpreted 
->^^  written  form,  videotape  technology  availability  in^the  library  is 

\      ,    *  ;  essential.  Videotapes  could  also  provide  information  on  deafness, 

^  sign  language  study,  careers  for  the  deaf,  and  deaf  aFts.  Videotape  ^ 

production  would  also  add  the  dimension  of  being  able  to  generate 
and  share  new  information  ^bout  deaf  society. 

Libraries  amenable  to  such  Services  should  hire  deaf  staff  and  ♦ . 
^personi:iel  trained  in  ASL.  While  seemingly  separatist  in  notion, 
experience  has  shown  that  deaf  library  services  and  other 
handicapped  library  services  should  be  separated.  This  is  due  to  a 
difference  in  language  and  cultu^  which  make  it  difficult  for  people 
serving  other  dfsabilities  to  understand  the  needs  and  services  of  the- 
deaf.  It  has  been  provedjhat  a' d^ employee  will  maximize 

.  .  outreach-to  the.deaf  community  affi  reverse  the  myth  of  library 

inaccessibility.  There  is  a  great  neea  for  affirmative  action  prCgran^s 
for  the  deaf  in'the, nation's  library  schoojs.  Until  then,^  libraries  should 
consider  hiring  deaf  assistants  and  para-professionals  who  can  aid 

1       *  librarians  in  reaching  out  to  the  deaf  community. 

■^^    ^  Interpreter  services  should  also  be?budgete(i)for  in-service^ 

training  of  deaf  employees  and  providing  deaf  access  to  library  events 
and  i^ograms.  «  *  .  . 

* 

Finally,  in  any  evaluati^rvof  library  services  aimed  at  the  deaf, 
•  there-must  be  dfeaf  pakicipation,  giving  the  deaf  patron  a  "voice"  in 
the  services  being  provided.  A  deaf  pei^son  vvould  best  be  able  to 
assess  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of  any  library  program 
aimed  at  that  community.  ^  • 

^  TftTs  statement  has  been  p^Spared  by  Hank  Berman,  Catholic 

Social  Services;  Roberto  Esteves,  Director,  SFPL  Communications 
Center;  John  Smith,  Deaf  Services Specialrst,  SFPL  (Delegate);  with 

^   special  thanks ^to  Alice  L.  Hagemeyer,  MLS  (Dele^te). 

John  Smith 

'  '  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  Deaf 


Testimony  Submitted  I  speak  from  experience  with  the  public  library  system  of 

by  Theodore  Soo-Hoo  Washington,  D.C.,  but  I  believe  that  tKe  two  fundamental  problems 

that  I  mention  probably  exist  in  many  other  systems  in  the  country. 

The  first  gap  that  I  worry  about  is  right  at  the  beginning.  . 
people  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  continuing  to-develop 
their  reading  skill  after  finishing  their  formal  education.  They  need  to 
be  reminded  confinually  that  selective  reading  is  good  for  them,  even 
if  they  are  Ph.D.s.  The  Tenley  Library  Council,  a  Friends  of  the 
(  Library  organization,  has  developed  a  series  of  posters  f6r  our  "Read 
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Your  Way  Up"  program.  We  are  changing  them  biweekly.  A  tyf5ical  < 
poster  is  vyorded  appro)^mately  as  follows:  "James  Gavin,  grade 
school  dropout,  joined  the  Army.  At  the  army  post  library,  he  taught 
himself  enough  to  pass  the  exams  for  West  Ppint.  He  rose  to  the  rank, 
of  Lieutenant  General.  When  he  retired,  he  became  head  of  a  leading 
research  organization."  Another  poster,  now  on  the  library  bulletin 
board,  says,  "One  man  in  the  audifence  said  that,  in  spite  of  six  years 
of  college;  he  had  learned  more  at  the  pUolic  library  than  in  all  his 
year^  of  formal  schooling."  We  planito  add  to  thje  series  of  posters  as 
^  we  find  more  testimonies  to  the  benefits  of  reading  for  everyon^.  The 
posters  are  hand-lettered  and- cost  practically  nothing.  If  a  more  \ 
effective.method  of  prompting  and  encouraging  reading  is  developed), 
we'  would  [ike  to  knoy^  aoout  it.  * 

The  second  gap  that  we  worry  about  is4n  access.  Due  to 
"  budget  limitations,  16  of  Washington's  20  branoijibraries  are  open 
only  40  hours  per  week.  In  summer ^hey  are  close3^on  Saturday,  * 
leaving  only  two  evenings  per  w?ek  that  they  are-accessi&leto  * 
people  who  work  in^e  daytime.  Contrast  this  With  the  following 
comment  from  the  vice  president  of  our  Library  Council,  Mr.  McNeil, 
who  travels  oy.er  the  World  to  evaluate  book  events  fpr  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  "The  Cerjtre^de  George  Pompidou,  in  Paris'  I. 
spent  some  October  time  there  and 'rate  it  the  finest  public'library  1^ 
haye  ever  seen.  Would  you  believe  12  noon  tcK  10  p.m.  every* 
weekday,  except  Tuesday  (closed  Tuesdays),  and  10  a.m., to  10  p.rp.  - 
,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday?  Those  are  hours!  They  also  have  a 
^  bookstore  and  print  shop  inside,  and  separate  wljole  collection  rooms 
in  which  to  heaTr:ecords,  watch  VTRs,  films  and  slide  shows.  It'^free 
ev^n  to  for:eignf^,  but,  of  course  it  helps  toVead  French." 

What  can  the  National  Commission  do  aboiJt  such  mundane 
'prQblems?  You  carrencourage^and  promote  continuing,  aggressive 
programs  to  encourage  reading  at  all  levels,>ithin  and  beyond  our 
educational  systems.  You  can  encourage  all  libraries  to  review  their 
accessibility  to  the  public  in  imaginative  ways. 

Tfieodore  Soo-Hoo  ' 
Ten  ley  Library  Council 


Testimbtiy  Submitted      ^  ,        ^        Vievyed  from  a  contemporary  perspective,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
by  Gilbert  Spi;auve  "  my  home,  constitute  an  anachronism.  First,  there  is  the  contention 

between  the  unique  historical  significance  of  these  islands  and  the 
'inffeasingly  sleazy  tourist  image  attached  to  them.  Second,  the 
Islands  are  often  viewed  by  their  peers  within  the  sea  of  West  Indian 
Islands  as  being  only'marginally  West  Indian.  Thir<;l,  there  has  to  be  ^ 
•    reconciled  the  image  of  a  bubbling  commercial  oasis  within  the 
larger  Caribbean  Seas  of  desperation  and  misery. 

*  .     Information  exchange,  the  theme  of  my  presentation,  is  an 
-  .  ongoing  pcocess  in  Our  society.  One  has  only  to  visit  our  carnival  and- 
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to  listefn  to  our  calypsonians — veritable  relics  of  the  West  African  ^ 
gr/otsi-as  they,  peddle  their  exciting  versions  of  the  l*atest  happenings 
.  '    .       .   '  >      '  >  in  high  and  low  places  of  the  Caribbean,  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact. 

Or,  dn  your  next  visit  to  our  Islands,  you  might  try  eavesdropping  on 
the/^'o'rk  crew  restoring  telephone  service  to  your  hotel  and  securing, 
fo/ypurself  a  crash  course  in  the  bread  and  butter  issues  of  our 
r^ioVi— in  four  or  five  different  dialects  or  patois.  Meanwhile,,  in  the 
/documents  section  of  our  library,  an  understaffed  crew  is  exerting  its 
best  eiiforts  to  cope  with  the  information  explosion  of  oOr  times 
within- the  space  and  equipment  constraints  of  a  long  past  era. 


/ 


<  / 


'Time  will  not  permit  me  t^elaborate  here  on  what  could,  in 
any  case,  appear  to  be  -.some  parochial  aspects  of  the  larger 
informatrpn  exchange  issue.  I  have  selected  the  above  examples  by 
way  of  dramatizing  aspects  of  the  anchoronism  that  is  the  Virgin 
Islands  today,  and- with  the  intent  of  t)aving  the  way. to  {he  dynamiq  ^ 
solutioh  I  shall  propose  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  (In  the  endf  ^ 
hope  it  wiN  be  evrdent  that  (he  Virgin  Islands  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
larger  issues  fe^fore  us,  and  aa  adequate  response  here  wikbe  a 
timely  model  for'hational  planners  in  the  near  future.) 


In  my  years  of  living  in  West  Africa,  I  was  always,  impressed 
by  one  ipanifestation  of  United  States  foreign  policy..  That  was  the 
'    y        ^       early  establishment  of  U.S.I.S.  libraries  which;  to  me,  constituted  . 

■  veritable  bridgeheads  against  the  tyranny  of.ignorance..  Many  of  my 

^  student§  were  regular  users  of.these  facilities.  \  believe  the^  lives; 
^  '  were  immensely  enriched  by  this  contact. 

^      .  *    As  I  address  the  situation  in  the  Virgin  Islands  today,  the  most 

^         at^ropriate  Symbol  of  Americanism  is  probably  the  bulldozer.  Ours  is 
a  soGiety-which  has  been  infected  and  affected  by  oneof.the  most 
massivej attacks  of  the  progress  virus  ey.er  visited  on  any  society  in 
rec^nt-tlmes.  Everybody  comes  to  the  Virginvlslands;  and  in  the 
continuous  feast  it  seems  as  though  everybody  leaves  some  junk  with' 
us  and  pillages  what  (ie  can  get— be  it  a  gracious  smile  from  a  senior^ 

citizeaor  a  brain  coral  from  our  shrinking  reefs— for  his  departure. 

Again,  because  the  Virgin  Islands  is  a  place.where  people 
come  and  go — to  and  from  all  corners  of  the  world — in  terms  of 
information  exchange,  there  should  be  a  richness  in'thrs  type  of 
^ .  ^  commerce.  A  richness  that  befits  our  position  as  the  flagship  of 

'Amrican  affluence.  What  is  enigmatic  is  that, this, ship  sails  in  the 
^    V  '   \  midst  of  a  hungry  and  desperate  Caribbean  Sed  of  mini-stat^s.'To  the 

.  •  ^  '        ,  extent  that  tRe  Virgin  Islands  are  lapped  culturally  and  rendere(l_j/^ 

»  hungry  for  a  meaningful  existence  by  this  hollow,  one-track 
,   coojmercial  upheaval,  we  become  vulnerable  to  the  scrutiny^ 

contempt,  and  (Yes?)  envy  of  our  ethnic  brothers  and  neighbors  in  the 
Caribbean, 
«  •  • 

Overriding  the  anachronism  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  the  fact 
^    .  that  we  stand  at  the  gateway  to  the  Caribbean.  This  position 
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constitutes t)ur  final  vulnerability*  When  one  reads  between  the  lines, 
what  IS  being  sketched  here  may  be  seen  as  a  portrait  of  impending 
disaster.  « 

^    It  does  not' have, to  be.  The  principal  recommendatipn  I 
humbly  pffer  for  your  consideration  is  intended  not  only  to  contain 
this  disaster,  or^o  redress  the  rape  of  the  jVjrg^ Islands.  If 
implemented  promptly  and  judiciously,  anJ" with  the  proper  local 
involvement,  I  am  convinced  it  will  constitute  a'Vnodel  for  the 
construction  of  global  bridgehead  against  the  tyranny  of  ignoran'fce 
that  we  not^d  earlier.  -  - 

I  prc5pose  that  there  be  established,  through  joint  Federal  and 
local  government* participation,  if  necessary,  on  the  Virgin  Islands,  a 
model  center  for  international  information  exchange.  The. ideological 
.basis  for  such  a  proposal,  I  believe,  is  self-evident.  There  are,  in  ' 
addition,  a  number  of  practical  considerations.  Information  exchange 
is,  in  fact,  an  ongoing  proc^ess  within  current  library  and  information 
services  tn  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  tactical  position  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  within  the  Caribbea'fi — and  in  the  world — is  such  that 
exchange  would  operate  even  with  only  a  nominal  compiitment  from 
the  top  a^d  totally  inadequate  funding.  The  exchange  that  now  takes 
place  is  often  effected  through  extra-curricular  efforts  of  librarians, 
whog^erously  dispatch  material  to  each  other  on  a  person-to- 
<i5ers^  basis.  3uch  interchange  /probably  most  intense  during  the 
course  of  regional  conferences  and  workshopsaThe  obstacles  are 
formidablfe'.  Among  them  are:  differences  in  fiscal  practices  among 
regional  governments,  cost  of  shipping>where  bulk  rate^re  , 
nonexistent,  and  communication  problems. 

I  propose  that  there  be  established  and  erected  on  a  choice 
location  in  the  Virgin  Islands  a  great  center  for  interrifetional 
information  exchange.  Such  a  center  will  not  only  respond  to  the 
obvious  strategic  needs  for  survival  of  a  way  of  life,  it  will  also  stand 
proud  and  preeminent  on  the  horizon  of  the  Cciribbean  as  an  emblem 
of  this  Nation's  commitment  to  the  rehumanizing  of  a  historically  . 
strong,  but  recently  desperate,  people. 

This  international  information  exchange  center,  that  I  propose, 
will  have  three  primary  fuactions:  a)'  to  sen/e  as  a  regional  network 
facilitator;  b)  to  be  an  adjunct  to  tiie  Library  of  Congress  in  our  area; 
and  c)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse', 
f 

Finally,  the  blueprint  for  such  a  center  will  have  global  / 
applicability  for^  those  who  must  chart  the  course  of  this  Nation's^ 
survival  and  recovery.  Such  a  center  tomorrow,  in  the  place  of  one  of 
those  U.S.I.S.  libraries  of  two  decades  ago  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  would  signal  a  timely  and  appropriate  new  thrust  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  nation. 

Gilbert  5.  Sprauve 
•  ♦ 

■  C'i'U  N 
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Testimony  Submitted  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  members  of  the  various  Library 

by  Margaret  Stern  ^    Users'  Associations  of  New  York  City,  who  hope  and  trust  that,  after 

preliminary  preparation? of  22  years,  this  conference  will  reach 
.   ^  conclusions  and  legislative  recommendations  that  will  bring  benefits 

to  the  many  neighborhood' branch  libraries  of  our  50  States  and  6 

territories.  It  is  high  time. 


I 


^    May  I  cite  two  quotations:  Cicero  called  the  library  the  "soul" 
of  his  house;  and  Pope  john  Paul  II,  in  his  farewell  address  to  New 
York  City,  stated,  ''Above  all,  a  city  needs  a  soul  if  it  is  to  become  a 
true  home  for  human  beings."  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
jmportant  conference  will  devote  itselflo  the  means  of  nurturing  this 
"soul" 

Interbranch  Library  Users'  Association  of  New  York  City  is  an 
umbrella  group  for  all  branch;  library  users'  organisations  of  the  city. 
And  in  one  way.  New  York  City's  branch  libraries  are  unique.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  (the  research  libraries  at  42nd  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  financed  by  funds  from  the  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 
foundations  and  supplemented  by  private  gifts)  is  the  administrator  of 
'82  branch  libraries  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Staten  Island.  This 
is  by  contract  with  the  city'under  its  agreementNvith  Andrew 
Carnegie  at  the  time  he  donated  funds  for  50  branch  libraries  in  the 
city.  The  city  now  supplies  approximately  82  percent  of  the  financijig^ 
of  these  82  branches  p^us  3  bookmobiles,  the  State  15  percent,  and  ' 
the  Federal  government  5  percent.  The  library  systems  of  Brooklyn  . 
and  Queens  are  independent  organizations  with  their  own  boards  of 
trustees  and  financed  at  about  the  same  rate  as  .the  branches  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

I  am  head  of  Interbranch  Library  Users'  Association,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  both  the  Branch  Libraries  Council  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  the  Five-Borough  Library  Users'^  Organization.  This 
Five-6orough  group  cooperates  in  keeping  our  legislators*informed 
about  the  sadly  def^leted  state  of  the  branch  librarie^-and  the  library 
needs  of  the  users  in  the  various  parts  of  the  city.  Together,  we  have 
.exerted  enough  pressure  on  the  city  government  to  rescind  the 
proposed  library  i^^dget  cuts  for  Fiscal  1980  and  to  have  the  Board  of 
Estimate  override  the  Mayor's  veto.  Our  voice  has  been  heard  in  past 
years,  too,  and  we  have  proven  that  "we  canjight  City  Hall/' 


This  paper  is  the  result  of  discussions  with  individual  library^ 
users  and  librarians  throughout  the  five  boroughs.  So,  in  a  sense,  I 
speak  for  the  almost  eight  million  citizens  of  the  city  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  commuters  from  the  suburbs  who  use  our 
neighborhood  libraries. 

Each  neighborhood  of  the  city  h^S  its  owh  special  needs  and  . 
its  own  characteristics.  And  these  are  shifting  constantly,  with  shifts  in 
population.^  When  the  1980  Census  is  completed  and  analyzed,  it 
will  become  apiDarent  how  wide  these  shifts  are.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
encumbent  on  librarians  of  the  local  branches  to  be.alert  to  these 
shifting  ijeieds.  *  ^  • 
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For  example,  areas  formerly  predominantly  Jewish  in 
population  now  have  large  numbers  of  Spanish-language  residents,  k 
is  therefore  important  that  readers  are  supplied  with  these  urgently 
needed  Spanish-language  books.  Other  sections  of  the  city  now  have 
a  large  Chinese  population — older  people  who  need  to  learn  English 
and  children  who  need  books  for  bpth  school  and  pleasure.  There 
are  other  shifts  as  well,  such  as  areas  with  large  groups  of  senior 
citizens  with  their  special  needs. 

Within  |he  library  system  as  a  whole,  there  are  books  in  74 
,  foreign  languages,  SO^of  these  forichildren  and  young  adults.  And 
now  there  is  need  for  more  booksN^n  various  Asian  languages.  In 
addition,  some  areas  of  the  city  are\ubjected  to  serious  problems  of 
vandalism.  It  is  felt  by  users  that  better  hours  of  service  would  cut 
down  on  this  vandalism.  And  that  more  ohlldren's  and  young  adult 
services  are  urgently  needed.  NJot  just  entBrtainment,'i)ut  book- 
,    oriented  programs,  with  books  on  display  on  the  topics  discussed  and 
offered  for  circulation.  After  all,  the  ba^  purpose  of  a  library  is  to 
ma\ie  information  through  books  and  other  media  available  to  take 
home  and- enjoy,  to  get  the  feel  of  the  printed  words  on  clean,  white 
paper,  to  help  people  experience  the  uniqJe  pleasures  of  reading. 

^  There  are  also" sections  of  the  city  where  finished  but   

unopened  libraries  exist  because  of  the  lack  of  staff.  This  is  a 
detrirnent  to  the  community.  Buildings  are  deteriorating  badly  and 
capital  funds  are  required  to  rehabilitate  them.  In  fact,  the  problems 
of  the  five  boroughs  proliferate.  And  under  existing  Federal  law, 
access  to  public  buildings  for  the  physically  handicapped  must  be 
made  available.  This,  alone,  requires  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  which  must  and  should" come  from  Federal  funds. 

Our  problems  come  down  to  one  simple  requirement:  money, 
money,  money.  Money  for  more  books,  money  for  better  and  more' 
convenient  hours  of  service,  money  for  clerks  (formerly  paid  by  CETA 
funds)  to  carry, out  the  essential  clerical  services  so  important  to  a 
Well-functioning  library.  Especially,  money  for  trained  library  staff — 
people  who  are  trained  to  understand  the  needs  of  library  users,  who, 
when  a  special  book  is  unavailable,  can  suggest  alternatives,  who 
can  encourage  children  and  young  adults  and  help  instill  in  them  a 
love  of  books.  And,  above  all,  libraries — like  our  national  forests — 
must  remain  forev^  free.  < 

We  want  a  policy  that  will  stress  essentials:  to  help  develop  a 
book-oriented  public,  a  public  that  can  understand  what  is  happening 
in  today's  changing  world  and  can  tell  our  legislators  what  they  want 
.   and  need. 

The  branch  libraries'of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  ^nd  Staten  . 
Island  serve  a  population  of  approximately  3.375  million  people  whd 
took  out  9,164;156  books  and  other  material  last  year; — an  increase 
of  136,500  over  1977-78.  But  currently,  our  libraries /are  31.3  percent 
^        below  minimum  state  standards,  while  in  1978  they, were  only  24.9 
percent  below.  With  the  loss  of  CETA  workers,  things  are  getting 
steadily  worse.  At  the  heightVofHhe  late  depres$idn,/the  public 
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libraries  of  .New  York  City  were  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  six  days 
a  week.  Where  have  our  priorities  gone  astray?   

,    ,  We  need  a  happy  balance  betwee'n- special  projects  and 

essential  services.  The  main  purpose  of  the  neighborhood  library  is  to 
encourage  book  circuiation  and  reading.  As  Milton  said,  ''A  good 
\  book  is  the  precious  life-bleod  of  a  master  spirit."  A  book  can  be  the 

best  of  friends.  Sj^ecial  projects  often  divert, money  that  should  be 
'     used  for  trained  librarians  and  more  afid'more  books,  as^wjell  as  for 
'  better  hours.  ^\ 

^  '  The  burden  of  funding  for  local  libraries  rests  too  heavily  on 
our  hard-pressed  cities.  It  Is  time^or  botKsthe  Federal  Government' 

^  ^nd  the  States  to  assume  a  greater  share  onhe  burden.  Thi^,  I 
assume,  is  one  of  the  chief  purpqjes  of  this  Conference,  W^'need  a 
simplificatk)n  of  the  process  of  funding— from  Federal  to  State  to 

'    local  libraries.  '        .  , 

In  closirig,  let  me  quote  President  Carter  from  his  position 
paper  on  libraries,  prior  to  the  election,  "If  we  are  to  have  an 
educated  and  informed  population,  we  need  a  strong  and  open  * 
^      *  library  system  supported  by  a  committed  Administration,  We  cannot 

call  for  a  revival  of  quality  education  and  close  our  libraries.  We' 
cannot  ask  our  children  to  learn  to  read  and  take  away  their  books," 

Margaret  Stern 
Interbranch  Library  Users 
Association 
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by  Robert  D-  Stueart         ^  '  A  New  England  Study 

'  by  Ching-chih  Cheri,  Principal  Investigator,  Peter  Hernon, 
Peter  A.  Neenan,  and  Robert  D.  Stueart 

\  -  ,       '  School  of  Library  Science,  Simmons  College,  Boston 

This  study  was  sponsored  by  the  U,S.  Office  of  Education, 
Office  of  Libraries  &  Learning  Resources  Title  ll-B,  Library  Resear^ch 
anq|  Denrtonstration  Grant, 

/  -  ' 

This  document  speaks  to  the  role  of  libraries  in  satisfying  the 

.        informational,  recreational,  occupational,  and  educational  desires  of 

I  our  citizens.  Many  persons  and  agencies  are  participating  in  the 

projects  of  which  this  summary  report  is  a  first  word  pro^^ided  for  the 

/  White  House  Conference. 

State  librarians,  community  librarians,  school- librarians, 
academic  librarians,  college  students,  and  researcFiers  are  helping, 
but  most  important  of  all'is  the  direct  involvemerit  of  the  citizfens  of 
the  six  New  England  states.  It  is  they  who  ultimately  will  shape  the 
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future  of  library  3nd  information  seiyices  and  whose  support.it  must 
possess.  The  Office  of  Librari^  and  Learning  Resources  is  pleased  to 
join  the  School  of  Library  Science  €rf  Simmons  College  in  this  venture 
into  the  future  of  knowledge.         ^  .  • 

Dick  W.  Hays 
Associate  Commissioner 
^  "  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resoucpes 

.    ♦Office  of  Educatipn  ^  >  ~ 
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V         Introductton:  This  report,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources,  highlights  -  — 
findings  of  a  survey  into  the  everyday-information  needs  of  New 
England  residents,  these  information  ne^ds  relate>to  occupational 
and  non-occupational  situatioQS  in  which  residents  made  decisions, 
sought  answers,  or  clarified  or  solved  problems.  As  a  result  of  this 
probing  of  individuals'  situations,  the  data  from  this  survey^provide 
insights  into  the  behavior  of  information  seekers  i^.g.,  their  source 
awareness  and  problem  articulation),  source  providers <:onsulted, 
perceived  level  of  satisfaction  with  information  source  providers,  ^ 
institutional  and  environmental  barriers  to  effective  information 
seeking,  and  reasons  for  use  and  noa-use  of  libraries.'* 

The  six^^  England  States  vary  greatly  in  terms  of  residential 
situs  (urban/rural),  socio-economic  status  (age,  education,  and 
income),  and  availability  of  information  sources  (interpersonal, 
institutional,,  and  mass  media).  By  providing  insightsjnto  a  variety  of 
information  situationsJnfdrmation-seekirig  strategies,  and  barriers  * 
encountered  in  the  search  for  information,  a  study  of  bte'w  England 
has  relevance  for  other  parts  of  the  United  State|. 

This  study  is  the  first  to  examine  information  neeJs  of  adult  , 
citizens  (16  years  and  older)  on  ^  regional  or  multistate  s^ale.  It 
places  library  use,  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  in  the  context  of  specific 
situations  and  details  a^ange  of  other^sources  consulted  in  tKe  search 
for  information. 

•    During  the  months  from  July  to  October,  1979,  individuals 
from  2,400  households  in  New  England,  400  per  State  to  Simplify 
QDSS-State  comparisons,  submitted  to  telephone  interviews  ajeragi 
15  minutes.  These  interviews  probed  both  work  and  non-work 
situations  and*asked  about  problems'needing  solutions  that 
individuals  had  encountered  m  the  past^onth  or  so.  Households' 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  computer-generafted,  random  sample 
of  New  England  telephone  nurhbers.  Comparison  with  demographic  > 
data  compiled  by  th^U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census*  for  the  region 
^  suggests  that  those  interviewed  were  representative  of  demographic 
'  characteristics  for-jndrvidual  States  and  for  the*regipn.  The  2,4Q0 
New  England  residents  interviewed  faM^into  the  follov^ng  categories; 
Sex:  Female,  55.4^;  Malet  44.6%.  £t/}n/c:  iWhite,  93.8%;  Black, 
1.7%;  America'n*  Indian,  ^.2%;  Portuguese,'P.9%;  Hispanic,  0.6%;-' 
Asian  American,  0.2%;  O^er,  1.6%.  ^  ;^ 
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For  the  purpose  of  apaly^1s,1cfata"were  analyzed  on  the-basis  of 
frequency  distributions  and  fbercentages  as  well  as  tests  for 
significance ^of  relationships  between  variables.  Specific  questioijs 
were  examined^on  the  basis  of  the  following  demqgraphics:  sex,  age, 
geographlc'Jocation  (urban/rural^;  education,  occupation,  i-ncome, 
gpd'etbnic  bacl<%round.  This  summary /eport  highlights  significant 
findings  of  nth  is  Investigation,  c^el^riled^analysfs  of  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  forthcorrling^reporf/  -      .  ,  / 


In  summary,  it  isihe  belief  oT  the  peseakhelS  that  the  base-line 
data  generated  from  this  l-egfonat  study^will^  useful  to  WNRe  House 
Conference  delegates  and  others  in  understanding 
citizens'  recent  everyday  inforrnation  needs.. 


efu 

ig  a  variety  of 


Current  Situations  fdr'Which  Information  Was  Needed:  During 
the  (TiterViews,  respondents  vyerei^quested^  first  of  all,  to  explain 
recent  situations  from  the  past  month  or  so  ir>  which  they  sought 
information.  The  2,400  completed  interviews  resulted  in  3'548  ' 
situations,  both  of  a  wock  and  nonwork  nature.  Further  insight  into 
the  situations  was  important  to  understand  the  context  in  which'  , 
respondents'tutned  to  information  source  providers': 

Following  is  a  rank  order  of  niajor  situation  categories  faced 
by  the  peoplfe  surveyed.  The  greatest  number  of  situations  related  to 
consumer  issues.  Both  occupational  and  non-octupational  needs  are 
■  reflected  in  all  categories. 


Situation 

Consumer  Issues   

Job-relaled:  Technicar  

Job-related:  Gellin^Changing  Jobs  . 
Hpusing  and  Household  Maintenance 

Education  and  Schoojing   . . 

,  Money  JVIaUers   

Recreation   >  • 

Jofc-related:  Organizational-  Relations^ 

Health  •  .'. 

Job-related:  Salary  and  Benefits    .  . . 

Child  Care   •  . . . '. 

Personal  Relations   

Energy  '    

Transportation  '  ^  ^.  . 

Assorted  Miscellaneous  and  Other  . 
Total   


Percent 

of  Total 

Number 

Situations  o 

476 

^  13 

470 

13 

355 

10 

291 

8 

242 

7 

185 

,  5 

"178 

5 

176 

5 

154 

4 

.  126 

4 

103 

.  3 

102 

3  . 

65 

2 

60 

2 

565 

16 

3,548 

100 

White  House  Conference  Themes:  Another  way  to  view 
informatip/1  needs  is  vyithin  the  context, of  the  five  themes  specified 
for  the  White  House  Conference.  The  3,548  situations  were 
reexan>ined  on  the  basis  of  these  themes.  Data  generated  for  the  • 
study  dealt  with  all  themes  except  'Increasing  International 
Understanding  anidj^^ooperation."  ,  • 


tissues  related  to  execution  of  ^specific  ta^s^r  related  to  setting  up  business. 
'Job  .definition  ahd  relations  with  supervisors  and  co-workers. 
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Some  73  percfent  of  the  information  needs  detailed  by 
Vespondents  related  to  the*  theme  of  "Meeting  Personal  Needs."  The 
pnly  other  theme  to  generate  wide  interest  was  that  of  "Improving 
Organizations  and  th^  Professions."  Tvyenty  percent  responded  ^this 
theme. 


■  / 


Themes 

ting  Personal  Needs 

a)  serve' in  solving  day-to-day  problems   

b)  assist  individuals  in  coping  with^  trauma  ©r  <!risls  . . . 

c)  inform  the  public  of  news  and  current  events   

d)  support  interest^.in  cultural  heritage,  *  '    -      -  . 
religion,  and  family  life   * 

e)  accommodate  needs  in  entertainment, 
recreation,  and  leisure  activities  . .  ^  

f)  serve  special  consfituencies   ^  .-. . 

^  g)  other  (personal)  

IL   Enhancing  Lifelong  Learning 

a)  support  education  in  schools*   

b)  colicerns  reinforcing  higher  education   

c)  erase  illiteracy  and  improve  reading 

skills  of  the  general  public   

d)  enhance  informal  lifelong  learning  for 
pre-school  age  children  and  adults   '..i^ 

e)  other  ,  . . 

III.  Improving  Organizatidns- and  the  Professions 

a)  seH'e  organizations  that  provide 

products  or  services   .  

b)  support  organizations  that  provide  a  benefit   .  ' 

c)  assist  professions   '  

d)  other^.f'.  

^  - 

*  « ■ 

IV.  Effectively  Governing  Society  -  \ 
•    .a)  increase  cflizen  participation  in  public  . 

policy  decisions   >..-  *  ^. 

.    "b)  government  tweeds' for* census,  economic, 

weather,li|ed  other  related  information   

c)  government  needs  related  to  public  service, 

research,  regulations  and  laws   

Totat^  \  


Number 
Of 

Situations 


^Percent 
of  Total 
Situations 


r,839 

52 

17Z  • 

5 

106 

195 

'  5 

2fD 

.  6 

23 

1 

26 

1 

71 
78 


17 
18 


458 
10 

169 
68 


38 


 36. 

3,548 


4^ 


13 
0* 
5 
2 


0* 


100% 


Since  "solving  day-to-day  problems"  alone  accojjnted  for  over 
50  percent  of  the  respondents'  situations,,  it  is  jdf  interes;.  to  note  that 
53  percent  of  tfie  respondents  to  this^goal  had  a  high  school      '  . 
education  or  less/w.ere  under  34  years  of  age,  but  were  membera  of 
households  with  incomes  oK$1 5,00c)  and  more. 


Sources  Used  in  Information  Seeking:  Respondents  wfere  given  < 
a  list  of  source  providers. and  asked  to  select  those  which  they  used^ 
or  were^in  the  process  of  consulting,  to  resolve  their  information 
need.  To  ensure  valiflity  of  responses,  the  list  was  randomized  and 
presented  in  a  prescribed  manner. 


*Percentages  smaller  than  0.55  are  rounded  off. 
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/The  sources  consulted  are  shown  below  ip  the  order  of 
frequency  given  by  the  2,400  respondents.  Also  given  are  the 
frequencies  with  which  respondents  regarded  those  sources  used  as 
the  most  and  least  helpful.  Libraries  were  listgd  ninth  in  order  of 
information  source  providers  consulted.  Libraries  were  considered  as 
most  .helpful  in  15  percent  of  the  situations  in  which  they  were  ' 
mentioned  as  a  source  of  information.  They  were  regarded  as  least 
helpful  in  14  percent,  and  in  the  remaining  71  percent,  they  were  an 
intermediary  step  in  the  information  chain. 


■J 


Sources  Consulted 

Your  own  experience  .   

Something  a  friend,  neighbor,  or 
relative  told  you   

Something  you  read  in  a  newspaper, 
.magazine,  or  book   

-Sometbing  yOLLieamed^from  someone 
who  works  for  a  store,  conipany,'^^^ 
'  or  business   

^Something  you  learned  from       '  -  ^ 
a  co-worker   

Something  told  you  by  a  professi(^nal 
such  as  a  doctor 

or  lawyer  ;  ^m-  *- 

Something  you  learned  from  solneone 
who  works  in- government 

Something  you  saw  or  heard  on  4. 
TV  or  radio   

Soqajsthrng  yoi^  g<j^rom  a  library 

.  Something  you  found  in  the 

tel^hone  book   

Something  you  learned  from  SQmeone 
who  works  for  a  social  service 
agency  or  charity   

Something  you  learned  frc^  a  ^ 
religious  li^ader  .\  •  

Other   : 


Number 
of 


Percent* 
of  Tefal 


Percent  by 
Which  Source 
is  Listed  as; 


Most  Least 
Situations  Situations  Helpful  Helpful 


2,573 

74 

25 

16 

1,968 

57 

15 

17 

1,554 

,46 

10 

12 

r  1,553 

"~  TO 

^  10 

-1,509 

4i 

•  12 

11 

1,398 

40 

• 

13 

6 

934 

27 

5 

6 

717 

2,1 

1 

8 

580 

.  '  17 

3  - 

*  3 

57-5 

16 

1 

6 

454 
330 


13 

10 
•5 


1 

0  * 


The  above  sources  of  information  were  further  grouped  into 
broader  categories:  interpersonal  (own  experience,  friend,  neighbor, 
reUtive,  or  co-workerh  instifutional  (professional,  school,  religious,  > 
library,  social  service  or  charity,  or  governmental),,  mass* media 
(newspaper,  television)  magazine,  ^ooks,  o#  radio),  and  other.  The 
following  summarizes  the  percent  of  situations  in  which  source 
categories  were  citecl  as  most  and  Teast  helpful  by  respofidents. 
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Most 

Least 

Source  Categories 

Helpful  ^ 

Helpful 

44%  • 

  35% 

29% 

  11% 

26% 

  2% 

1% 

Lib/ary  Use  and  Non-use:  Respondents  were  asked  to  specify 
theV^asons  why  they  used  a  library  for  the  Work  and  nonwork 
situations  specified.  Some  87  percent  of  those  using  libraries  did  so 
based  on  their  perceptions  that  libraries  held  materials  relevant  to  the 
resolution  of  their  problems,        ^  , 

New  England  residents  were.'fpost  likely  to  draw  upon  ^ 
interpersonal  sources  of  information!  Among  those  institutional 
sources  consulted,  libraries  ranked  foiyth.  Businesses/  professionals, 
and  government  agencies  were  suggested  more  frequently  than  wdre 
libraries;  social  service  agencies  and  religious  leaders  were  consulted 
iess  frequently.  Libraries  were  most  often  used  as  a  source  of 
information  in  situations  dealing  with  consumer  issues;  job  related: 
technical  and  getting/changing  jobs;  and  education  and  schooling.  • 
Libraries  were  mentioned  at  least  once  in  all  of  the  remaining 
situation  categories  of  neighborhood  issues,  transportation,  public 
assistance,  and  crime  and  safety. 

As  indicated  previously,  libraries  were  annong  those  sources  of 
information  consulted  in  only  17  percent  of  the  fotal  situations 
described.  For  those  situations  in  which  libraries  were  not  given,  as  an 
information  sourc^onsulted,  survey  respondents  were  queriecl  as  to 
the  major  reasons.  Their  responses  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
Some  50  percent  felt  that  either  their  situations  did  not  require  library, 
use  or  the  materials  and  services  offered  b^  libraries  were  in  some 
way  inadequate  to  the  resolution  of  th^eir  information  need.  It  might  _ 
be  noted  that  11  percertt  maintained  that  they  already  had  enough 
infor/nation  and  that  access  to  libraries  would  onlyVejult  in 
information  overload.  .  . 


Percent  of 

,    '    '   *  Number  Library 

'   .        ,  of  Non-Use 

Reasons4or  Non-Use  '                 /  Situations  Situations 

Don't  need  libraries-.   766  26 

Didn't  think  libraries  could  help ,                            *  418  14 

Kad  enough  information  from  other  sources    315  11 

Didn't  occur  to  me   ^88      •  ^10 

No  reason  given   '  238         -  6 

In  the  past,  I  could  not  find  what  I 
.  want/need;  assume  same  would  be 

true  in  this  instance     207  %  '  7 

Lack  of  time   \....   164      /'vs.  6 

Libraries  don't  own  what  I  need/want  7   100*^  3 

Inconvenient  location    .'^1  3 

Library  holdings  are' not  current  enoOgh                      .  68  2 

Assorted  miscellaneous  and  other"    '282       ^  10 

,  Robert  D.  Stueart 

V      U.S.  Office  of  Educxiiion  Project,  Boston 
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Testimony  Submitted 
^by  Betty  .Taylor 


A  major  program  objective  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  is  the  development  and  funding  of  a* 
national  library  network.. The  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
concurs  with  this  objective  and  recognizes  the  vital  importance  of 
this  goal  and  its-significance  in  sharing  bibliographic  information  with 
*  all  types  of  users  across  the  Nation.  The  American  Assdciatfon  of  Law 
Libraries'  Network  Committee  strongly  endorses  this  objective  in 
principle  and  urges  that  the  White  House  Conference  incorporate  the 
special  needs  of  law  libraries  in  the  proposal  for  a  national  library 
network. 

LAWNET,  a  nationaMegal  information  network,  including  but 
not  exclusively  limited  to  bibliographic  data,  is  under  development 
b^  the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  and  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Sch6ols.  LAWNET,  -with  its  particular  responsibility  for 
furnishing  legal  information  to  the  legal  community  ^as  well  as  to  the 
public  at  large,  possesses  unique  facets  which  should  be  brought  to 
national  attention.  The  AALL  Network  Committee  urges  that  LAWNET 
be  encompassed  within' any.  proposal  promulgating  a  national  library 
network.  This  paper  is  designed  to  identify  the  development 
components  of  LAWNET  and  to  articulate  the  significance  of 
LAWNET  to  information  seekers  throughout  the  country. 


For  nearly  a  decade  the  AALL  has  been  striving  to  formalize  a 
plan  for  a  viable  law  network  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
varied  interestsjn  the  legal  community.  In  the  early  1970's,  twa 
members  of  the  AALL  Committee  on  Automation  and  Scientific 
pevefopment  submitted  a  position  pape^r  which  outlined  the 
development  of  a  law  network.  The  Committee  adopted  the 
principles"  of  the  paper  and  requested  AALL  action,  ihe  AALL 
president  ap'pointpd  a  Special  Network  Committee,  that  also  served 
as  a  joint  corVimittee  with  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  to  initiate  the  development  of  a 
law  network.  WiffTthe  committee  proposal  ^  the  basic  descriptive 
document,  the  special  committee  set  out  to  secure  funding  for  the 
program.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  economic  recession  Joeing' one 
of  them,  no  sense  of  optimism^fpr  funding  was  evident  in  any  of  the 
Federal  agencies  or  private  foundations^  which  up  to' that  point  had 
been  ardent  supporters  of  developing  computer  programs  and  sharing 
'of  information  resources. 


Fn  December,  1975,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  interest  sparked  by 
the  prior  committee's  activities,  a  group  of  law  librarians  met  in 
Washington  to  revive  the  netwbrk  discussions.  This  group  met  several 
times  the  following  ye^r  and  drafted  study  papers  that  were  published 
under  the  title,  Lavvj-Zbrary  Consortium  Data  Base  Components  and 
Standards,  in  70  Law  Library  journal  74  (1977). 


In  December,  1976,  >a  Special  Committee  on  Netiyork 
Activitiefs  of  the  AALL  was  cjppointed  with  authorization  to  design  a 
study  on  how  best  to  implement  a  law  library  network.  AALL 
successfully  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  AALS  in  ©ontributing* funds 
to  engage  a  consultant.  Information  Access  Corpor^on  was  hired  as* 
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consultant.  Its  complete  report  is  available  from  the  AALL 
'headquarters  in  Chicago.  •  , 

^  '  t 

The  feasibijity  and  viability  .of  a  law  information  network  is 
certain,  as  concluded  by  the  consultant,  who  recommended  that 
AALL  assume  sponsorship  for  the  development  of  LAWNET  as  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  owned  by,  but  separate,  from  AALL. 
Personnel,  governance,  and  membership  segments^..are  detailed  with 
indepth  suggestions  for  effective  management  of  the  network.  The 
network  committee  decided  this  year  to  conduct  the  preliminary 
studies  before  obtaining  funding  and  hiring  a  staff. 

Procedures  outlined  by  the  consultant  call  for  implementing 
LAWNET  by  identification  of  acceptable  standards,  building  a 
col^osite  data  basfe,  and  identifying  maintenance  and  updating 
techniques,  licensing  on-Nne  services,  and  producing  by-products, 
such  as  a  LAWNET  Location  Guide^  and  other  reference  publications. 

The  organization  of  the  AALL  Network  Committee  for  1978-80 
follows  the  report  recor^^mendations.  Subcommittee^  are  presently 
studying  standards,  data  bases,  and  governance  apd^  funding.  Surveys 
of  selected  libraries  should  ^indicate  the  potential  market  for  on-line 
services  and/or  microforms,  the  potential  for  building  a  composite 
data  base,  and  standards  presently  in  use  by  law  libraries.  The 
implications  of  law  dataJn  existing  networks  is  under  scrutiny. 

The  network  dSmmittee  anticipates  negotiating  for  a  composite 
machine-readabfe  tape  capable  of  loading  for  on-Tine  services,  and 
also  capable  of  producing  a  COM  catalog  of  those  law  librarjes  in 
the  country  which  contribute  their  cataloging  in  a  rTiachme-reScTable 
format. 

.The  AALL  network  committee-requests  NCLIS  to  include  the 
LAWNET  report  in  the  materials  submitted  for  delegate  consideration 
for  the  White  f^ouseXonferenqe,  and  urges  that  any  » 
recommendations  for  funding  a  national  library  network  specificatly  .  * 
apportion  funds  to  the  development  of  LAWNET. 

0  ,  Betty  Taylor 

•  American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries 
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by  David  Tsuneishf  -  FROM  ASIAN/PACIFIC  AREA  PARTICIPANTS 

'     «  1/ 

Whereas,  traditionally  America  is  a  nation  composed, of 
'  >4  native-born  as  well  as  foreign-born  persons  from  different  cultural 

\   .  and  social  backgrounds,  who  need  to  develop  and  becorn^ 

productive  persons  contributing-in  their  own  ways  to  the 
%  improvement  of  our  society;  and  *  '  • 
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Whereas,  in  recent  years,  a  particularly  large.number  of 
imrhigrants  from  Asian/Pacific  areaS  have  cpme  with  diverse 
multilingual  and  multicultural  backgrounds  and  need  immediate 
information  and  library  services  in  order  to  become  contributing 
members  of  our  American  society;  and       n    ^        .  - 

Whereas,  Public  Law  93-568,  which  called  for  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  gives  as  the 
first  statenrient  of  the  intent  of  Congress  that  ''access  to  information 
and  ideis  is  indispensable  to  the  development  of  human  potential, 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  the  continuance  of  enlightened 
self-government"; 

c  Therefore,  I,  d{S  an  observer  from  the  State  of  Maryland,,  and  on 
^ific  area  participants  to  this  White  House 
Conference,  do  urge  tn^at;))  a  study  by  the** newly  formed  Department 
of  Education  be  initiated  t^pdetermine  the  specific  library  and 
information  needs  of  this  nevvAn^erican  population;  2)  funding  be 
provided  to  enable  libraries  x/ith  such  multilingual  and  multicultural 
persons  to  conduct  and  update  a  community  analysis  for  assessing 
specific  need^  3)Junding  be  provided  for  materials  and  services  to 
meet  those  identified  needs;  and  4)  a  program  be  federally  funded  for 
training  suitable  library'^and  information  personnel  16  specifically 
relate  their  knowledge  of  cultural  and  linguistic  differences  in  order 
to  provide  effective  services  to  these  new  Americans. 

'       •  •      Dav/d  Tsuneishi 


Tetstimpny  Submitted  Of  all  the  factors  contributing  to  both  the  evolution  of  modern 

by  Marion  Wqiss  civilization  and  to  the  development  of  human  existence,  it  is  man's 

'  ability  to  communicate  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  significant 

and  everlasting.  The  universal  need  to  be  known,  to  be  remembered, 
.6  ^  an&io  be  understood,  has  prevailed  throughout  the  ages. 

Conimunication  has  persisted  irt4^$  Lascaux  Caves  of  the  Pyrenees 
.  •   ^       Mountains,  which  border  France  and  Spain,  The  communicative  urge" 
^  *        has  been  recorded  oh  the  cuneiform  tablets  in  the  Tigres-Euphrates 

/Valley,  on  the  largjp  obelisks  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  on  the  rock 
^  ^  1  carvings  in. the  $ahara  Desert.  The  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  Mayan 

vj>nns,  and  the  Aztec  temples  have  all  served^as  living  testaments  of 
man's  desire  for  recognition.  \  ^ 

^    ,  Man's  driving  need  to  communicate  remains  the  same  today. 

V-  .  The  manner  in  which  he  does -so  Ij^^s  changed,  however.  Techniques? 

^    are  now  more  sophisticated  and  intricate,  as  ne.w  channels  and  forms 
have  been  added  to  the  commtlnicatjon  process.  The  film  and 
.television  media  are  two  such  novel  and  more  advanced  types  of  . 
•  communication.  ♦ 

*    ^  These  particular  media,  as  sources  for  transmitting  information 

"to' the  general  public,  are  ones  which  have  remained  unappreciated, ' 
x)r  if  appreciated  at  ell,  at  leasj[  untapped.  For  television  programs  and^ 
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feature  films  are  still  primarily  seen  as  commercial  entertainment  or 
escapist  fare.  Their  capacity  to  communicate  knowledge  about 
societal  values,  life-styles,  world  views,  and  human  behavior  is  one 
often  overlooked.  In  particular,  television  shows  like /A//  in  the 
Family,  or  even  As  the  World  Turns,  can  serve  as  important 
informational  sources  about  American  family  life  and  contemporary 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values.  Additionally,  such  program"s  can  offer 
comments  on  morality  and  other  time-binding  concerns  like  war, 
justice,  and  love.' 

Dramatic  films  can  function  in  a  similar  way.  Consider  some 
recent  movies  dealing  with  contemporary  aspects-  of  marriage  and  the 
mid-life  crisis,  such  as  10,  Starting  Over  and  Rich  Kids.  Classic  films 
of  the  past,  likewise,  can  give  a  glimpse  into  the  tyranny  of  war  and 
power,  as  representVd^  by  Renoir's  Grand  Illusion  and  Welles'  Citizen 
Kane,,  respectively. 

Besides  the  commercially  consumed  television  and  film  fare, 
another  type  of  electronic  media  can* offer  information  about  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  This  kind  can  be  classified  as  nontheatrical 
sources.  Since  World  War  II,,  the  nontheatrical  field  has  developed 
ste^ily  into  a  large  but  fragmented  network  of  local  and  State 
libraries,  universities,  schools,  museums,,  film  and  television  clubs, 
and  other  groups  that  buy  oi^exhibit  ]bmjp  films  of  many  kinds: 
documentary,  educational,,  afcd  promotional  movies;  Hollywood  and 
foreign  features  transferred' from  35mm;  films  made  originally  for 
television;  and  in  recent  years,  avant  garde  and  social  statement 
pictures,  many  financed,  at  least  partially,  through  public  and  private 
grants.  Their  subjects  range  from  art  to  zoos,  from  aging  to  Zen. 


%     To  be  mor^  specific,,  educational  films  and  television  programs 
^  serve^as  an  important  part  of  information  in  the  classroom.  Thomas 

^  A.  itHson,  one  of  the  earliest  believers  of  film  in  education,  in  later 

V  life  became  pessimistic  about  its  future.  "I  had  some  glowing 

dreams,"  he  said,  "about  what  the  camera  could  be  made  to  do  and 
'   >  ©ught  to  do  in  teaching  the  worlcl  the  things  it  needed  to 

know — teaching  it  in  a  more  vivid,  direct  way  ...  I  am  disappointed 
that  It  has  been  turned  into  an  entertainment  toy."^  /I 

Ediscpn  mad^  these  comments  50  years  ago.  Or/e  wonders 
what  he  would  sayltoday  if  he  could  see  how  what  he  called  "an 
entertainment  toy"  pas  grown  up.  Edison's  disciplined  and  inventive 
mind  would  be  stiniulated  by -another,  more  systematic  use  of  film 
represented  by  multimedia,  multiple-image  presentations  where 
behavioral  objectives  are  clearly  specified — films  which  are  designed  ' 
■  for  target  audiences.^He  would  find  the  motion  picture  an  important 

part  of  the  concept  of  '-'instructional  tejchnology,"  that  branch  of  • 
educational-theory  and  practice  concerned  with  the  planning.and  use 
of  a  variety  of  media*  based  upon  recent  research  on  tegching  and 
learning.  '  ,        .         .  '    .  "  ^ 

^    The  idea  of  a  single  student  viewing  a  three-to-five-minute  - 
8mm  film  on  a  cartridge-loadiqg  projector^in  a  study  parrel  would  be 
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intriguing,  but  not  completely  new  to  the  man  who  invented  the 
''peep  show"  Kinetoscope  in  1889.  This  forerunner  of  the  motion 
picture  was,  in  fact,  also  the  grandfather  of  what  seems  to  be  a  recent 
development  (the  individualized  use  of  a  single-concept  film).  It 
contained  only  about  a  minute  of  moving  pictures,  showing  one  idea 
seen  by  one  person  at  a^time.  Edison  thought  that  was  the  way  it 
should  be.  But  the  variety  of- ways  in  which  16mm  filoj,  8mm  filoj^' 
multiple-slide  projectors,  photographs,  television,  computer-basea 
dial  access,  books,  and  other^printed  materials  are  used'would 
undoubtedly  modify  his  earHer  opinion  th^t  film  has  become  a  "toy." 

Today,  the  successful  informational  film  and  television 
program  is  a  logical  commodity — with  a  frame,  sequence,  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  They  are  designed  for  a  known  audience  and  to 
match  specified 'outcomes  related  to  instructional  goals. 'There  is, 
classically,  an  introduction,  a  summary,  and  som6  additional 
repetition  in  the  body  of  the  program  itself.  Pictures  and  words  are 
closely  related;  the  vocabulary  is  geared  to  the  intended  audience 
level;  the  program  is  often  allied  to  a  text;  and  there  is  usyally  a 
teacher's  manual  or  stu^  guide. 

l^^ose  nontheatrical  film  and  television  shows  classified  as 
avant  garde  also  serve  as  an  impoVtant  informational  source. 
Traditionally,  these  works  have  been  seen  as  producing  film  and 
television  as  art.  But  often,  these  same  ventures  will  be  significant  fer 
a  unique  point  of  view;  or  as  a  documenta'ry  on  a  specific  subject  \h^ 
commerical  industry  failed  to  treat.       '  .       L  *     ^  > 

"  '      ,        -  ;    I  ' 

For  example,  during  World 'War     commercial  films  tended  to 
be  comedies,  musicals,  and  waf  film^.  At  the  sarlTe  time,  Maya  Deren 
made  Meshes  of  the  Afternoon,  which  gives  a  different  view  of  the 
period.  One  can  see  in  her  film  that  indiviekials  continued  to  be 
troubled  by  sexuaj  and  idenffity  conflicts.  In  other  words,  her  movie 
revealed  the  internal  landscape  of  a  mind  during  the  l940's,  whereas 
the  coinmercial  films  we*e  about  society's  view  of  surface  reality. 

'    Many  avant  garde  films  and  television  programs  have  as  their 
prime  importan<;e  the  documentation  of  some  common  or  national 
event,  or  even  the  documentation  of  another  work  of  art^The  best 
movies  about  happenings  are  these  kinds  of  avant  garde^entures, 
like  RobertBreer's  Homage  to  lean  Tingu^ely's  Homage  to  New  Yor/c^ 
or  Breer's  Pat's  Birthday,  with  Claes  Oldenburg.  Stan  B^rakhage's 
Window  Water  Baby  Moving,  a  personal  documentary  on  the  birth  of 
his  first  child,  is  considered  by,  some  doctors  to  be  the  best  glimpse. of 
natural  childbirth^^uee  Conner's  Report  is  probably  the  most 
remarkable  recreation  of  the  nationa^  mood  immediately  following 
President  Kennedy'^  assassination.  , 

'    Most  of  those  working  with  one  foot  in  filrT\  and  television  , 
continued  to  share  Edison's  early  optimism  and  his  "glowing"  dreams 
^bout  what  the  camera  can  be  made  to  dq  and^^ught  to  do  in  ^ 
^teaching  the  world  the  things  it  needs  to  know— teaching  it  in  a 
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more  vivid,  direct  way/'  Only  if  our  proliferating  technology  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  imagery  can  be  directed  toward 
this  humanistic  end  can  man  hope  to  find.himself  and^fulfill  his 
prophetic  human  destiny;  *  • 

Footnotes  . 

^The  results  of  twenty-three  different  studies  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  on  TV  and  Social  Behavior  in  1972  showed  that  85  perce^of 
American  viewers  believed  that  many  soap  operas,  police  series,  and  medical  ^ 
dramatizations  show  life  as  it  really  is  and  that  they  are  both  "realistic''  and  » 
"instructional."  .  '  „  ' 

'^LiftOn,  Robert  lay.  "Protean  Man  "  Yale  Alumni  Review  Jan.,  1969,,  pp.  14-21.  My 
thanks  tq  Dr.  Robert  Wagner,,  Professor  of  Cinema.  Ohio  State  University. 

-  .V 

Marion  Weiss 

Umversity  Film  Association 


Testimony  Submitted  *    Healthy  development  of  our  living,  organic,  planetary,  ^ 

by  Alvin  H.  White  subdivijional  socio-politicTal  body — during  the  aging  processes  from 

the  relatively  youthful  childhood  tim^s  of  embryonic  fertilization  and 
.  the  increasingly  complex  growth  of  maturing  sensory 
telecommunicating  neural  information  transmission'systems  to  the 
on-line  memory,  which  in  turn  is  drawn  upon  by  the  judgmental 
decisionmaking  faculties  which  calculate  and  conhpute  rational 
formulae  governing  the  allocation  of  time,  energy,  and.  other  of  the 
body's  resources  in  attempting  to  approximate  the  optimum 
distribution  for  reducing  the  probabilityof  suffering  future  pain  may 
or  may  not  be  wisely  considered  important  in  this  VVhite  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services. '  /•* 

Government  of  the  body,  by  th'^Jpody^  anci  for  the  body^in 
healthy,  long-lived,  and  relatively  pain-free  higher  prganisms  has 
been  shown  throughout  natural  history  to  Jiave  been  st^^^ntially 
directed  toward  the  development  of  an  integratecl  bfain  and  nervous  . 
system  capable-of  increasing -its  sensibilities,  information"  prdcessirig, 
storage,  and  transmission  rates.  <,  ' 

.  ^»  ^ 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  WHCLIS  has  underemphasized  * 
■  future  utility  of  machine  translation  and  computer  speefch  from 
on-line  information  for  users  of  this  planet's  minority  languages. 

I  '  •  ^  < 

,  *  Alvin  H.  White        .        '  . 

General  Secretary  &f  the  Aging  Wdrld 
Brain  Machine  Neural  Telecommunications 
Coalition  Continuing  Lifelong  Health' 
Legislative,  Scientific  and'^echnical 
Information  Systems  Education  and 
•  J         Testing  Research  and  Development 
^         Organization  Planning  Study 
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J'        At  11:1»5  a.m.,  November  19,  1979,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  the 
Humanitres  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
^Resources,  and  Congressman  William  D.  Ford,»Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Po$tsecondary  Education  of  the  Hous&  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  convened  the  joint  congressional  hearing  on 
library-and  information  services.  This  hearing,. held  at  the  site  of  the  '  - 
White' House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  was 
intended,  in  Senator  Pell's  words,  to  "provide  the  two  subcommittees 
with  some  initial  recommendations  that  the  Members  could  revipwjn^^ 
the  very  near  future."^         *  >^  »        ^  '        '  • 

Appreciating  the  important-role  the  Congress  played  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Conference,  the  Program  Subcommittee  of  the 
Conference^  Advisory  Committee  proposed  that  a  joint  hearing, 
sponsored  by  the  Cbnterence  and^conducted  by  the  appropriate  *  ' 
congressional  committees,  be  held-bn  the  last  day  of  the  formal 
sessions  of  the  Conference. .Concurring  with  this  recommendation, 

*  the  Advisory  Committee  designated  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  Chairman  of 
the  Program  Subcommittee,  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  the 
hearing.  Charles  Benton,  Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  Chaftrman  ' 

'  of  NCLIS,  explored  the  jdea  with  Senator  Clajiborne  Pell," 

Congressman  William. Ford,  ?nd  Congressman  John  Brademas,  the 
original  House  sponsors  for  the  Conference.  After  receiving  these- 
Members'  enthusiastic  support,  three  key  congressional  aidl^  were 
assigned  to  assist  in  pla'rining  the  hearing:  Richard  Jerue  and  David 
Morse,  from  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  the  . 
Humanities;  and  Roberta 'Stanley  from  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education.  In  adjJition,  Mary  Alice  Hedge  Reszetar,  v  - 
AssociateOireitor  of  NCLIS;  Jack  Duncan,  legislative  consultant  to 
the  Conference;  and  Jean-Paul  Emard,  analyst  in  information  sciences 
for  the  Congressional  Research  Service  at  the  Library  of  Congr^s, 
were  named.to  the  planning  group.  , 

Faced  with  a  tight  Conference  program  and  a  limited  amount 
of  available  time  for  the  hearings,-the  planning  groOp  jdetermined^that 
'  two  witnesses  for  each  of  the  five  Conference  themes  would  be  asked  ^ 
to  testify  before  a  joint  panel  of  Senate  ^nd  House  Members.  Care  . 
was  taken  to  invito  10  Conference  delegates  who  could  speak 
knowledgeably  about  the  issues,  based  on  vocation  and  experience. 
They  were>asked  to  submit  written  dements  that  could  be 
summarized  for  Oral  presentation  at  the  hearing. 

Attending  the  hearing  were  the^folldWing; 

>        Representative  John  Brademas  (Indiana) 

Representative  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (California) 
, Representative  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  (Alabama) 
'Resident  Commissioner  Baltasar  Corrada  (Puerto  Rico) 
i  .  .        Representative  William  D.  Ford  (Michigan)  . 
■Representative .Albert  Core  (Tennessee) 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (New  York) 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (Rhode  Island) 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford  (Vermont) 
'  Representative  Ted  S.  Weiss  (New  York) 

y 
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In  their  opfl^fjing  statements,  the  Members  paid  tribute  to  the 
delegates,  alternates,  and  observers  attending  the  Conference,  citing 
their  hard  woi^k  in  developing  recommendations  for  solutions  to  . 
numerous  library  and  information  issues.  Echoing  Senator  Pell's 
remarks  regarding  the  purpos^jjUhe  hearing,  [Representative  Ford 
s^d  thaf  the  gathering  provide  "a  sampling  of  the  combined 
thought  of  the  fine  [Deople  who  had  spent  a  very  busy  and  productive 
weekend  at  th^  Conference,"  and  that  the  Conference  prbgram  arid 
the  hearing 'could  assist  Congress  in  its  ''developnnrent^of  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  with  respect  to  the  very  large  and 
complex  array  of  activities  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels 
which  deal  with  library  sciences  and  information  services." 

Chairman  Charles  Benton,  serving  asihe  official  hostto  the 
Conference,  formally  greeted  th^  Members  on  behalf  of  NCLIS  and  ^ 
the  Co  iference.  In  addition  to  expressing  his  appreciation  Jor  the 
Members'  support  of  the  Commission,  th^  Conference  program,  and 
the  delegates'  recommendations,  Benton  expressed  the  thanks  of 
NCLIS  and  the  Conference  to  the  two  staffs  of  the  subcommittees  and 
the  Conference  program  subcommittee.  .  ■ 


y  *  The  prder  of  testimony,  determined  by  the  five  theme  aijeas, 

was  as  follows: 

Pane/ 1— Personal  Needs 
\  Martha  C.  Register — Counseling/Rehabilitation  Psychologist;^ 

^         '  '     Charlotte  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  Charlotte,,  North 
,  Carolina 

Gary  Young — Director,  Cultural  Heritage  Center,  Yakima 
Indian  Nation,  Toppenish,  Washingtpn     *  } 

'Panel  II — Lifelong  Learning    ^  ^i 
*      '  Susan  Edmonson — Ashland  Child  Development  Center, 

Ashland,  Kentucky  r  * 

Nasario  Garcia — Professor,,  University  of  Colorado,*PujeblQ, 
Colorado  ■  ^ 

Panel  lll^^rgafiizations  and  the ''Professions 
DayidlE.  King — Librarian  and  Senior  Edito^,  Standard 
/  Educational^ Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Dwight  Andrew  Myers — Assistant  Vice-President,  Sales, 
Admjnistration  andPlanning,  General  Book  Marketing 
Division,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Albuquerque, .New  Mexico 


Panel  IV — Governing  Society  •        ;  * 

Justice  Sam  Ross  Harshbarger — Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr. — Director,  Emergency  ^ 

Committee^ to  Savfe  Our  Public  Libraries,  New  York,  New 

York       I  '  ^ 

Panel  V — International  Cooperation  " 
Louis  A.  Lerner — U.S.  Ambassador  to  Norway,  Oslo, 
f  Norway  ■         ,    .  . 

Gilbert  A.  Sprauve— College  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Johns, 
•    Virgin  Islands 
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In  addifion,  Delia  Marti nez'^delegate  from  Nevada,  and  the 
Honorable  Carl  Elliott,  delegate  from  Alabama,  wefe  invited  to 
'Present  a  resolution  passed  by  the  delegates  earlier  that  morning.  This 
resolution  called  for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Library  and 
Information  Services  in  the  new  Department  of  Education,Adirected  ^ 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education.  This  Assistant  Secretary 
should:  1)  administer  all  grants  and  programs  currently  administered 
by  the  Office  of  libraries  ^nd  Learning  Resources;  and  2)  establish 
communications  with  all  Federal  programs  related  to  library  and- 
information  services*.  Senator  Pell  assured  the  w'rtnesses  that  this  topic 
would  be  discussed  with  Secretary-designate  Hufstedler  at  her^Senate 
confirmation  hearings.' 

The  reniarks  prepared  by  Martha  Register  were  read  by 
Annette  Phina2ee,Pean  of  the  School  of  Library  Sciences,  North 
tarolin^Central  University.  Ms.  Register,  a  paraplegic,  asked  that.th.  ^ 
members  ot  each  participating  committee  consider  and  pass  ^ 
appropriate  legislation  that  would  take  ifitaaccount  the  following 
goals  relative  to  library  and  inforraatfbn  services  in  meeting  personal 
needs:  1)  serve  people  in  solving  day-^-day  problems;  2')  assist 
individuals  in  cof3ing  with  trauma  or  crisis;  3)  inform  the  public  of 
newrand  current  events;  4)  support  interest  in  cultural  heritage, 
religion,  and  family  life;  and  5)  accornpKodate  needs  in  entertainment, 
recreation,  and  leisure  activities.  Ms^egister  al^tressed  the  need  ^ 
for  legislation  that  would  serve  special  constitul^fes,  such  as  the 
homebound,  senior  citizens,,  and  the  handicapped. 

*  ^° 

Gary  Young's  testimony  ^Iso  centered  on  the  need  for  library 
and  informationservices  to  a  special  constituency,  the  American 
Indian.  Citing  tnfe  coljntry's  shfft  "from  a  policy  of  the  melting  pot . 
society  to  that  of  recognizing^nd  appreciating— in  fact,  \^luing— 
cultural  diversiV/"  Young  requested  that  Congress  pass  specific  ^ 
Indian  library  legislation.  Through  active  support  and  enactment  of 
sucti^measures  ^  the  National  Indian  Omnibus  Librar^ill;  the 
Senate  and  thfe  House  could  aid  in  averting  the  "high  rate  of  poverty, 
underemployment,  and  unemployment"  that  feve, plagued  marty 
Indian  nations  injhe  past.  ^ 

In  addressing  library  and  information  services  for  lifelong 
learning,  Susan  Edmonson  reviewed  the  entire  spectrum  of  education 
in  American  society,>om  childhood  through  adulthood  According 
to  Edmoiison,  legislation  was  necessary  in  this  and  Succeeding 
Congresses  to:\1)  achieve  an  extensipn  of  basic;  library  and 
information  services  to  all  areas  of  our  country;  2)  provide  needed 
'^and  necessary  library  media  centers  and  strong  information  r,etrieval 
"skills  training  in  every  school;  3)  establish  a  nationwide  network  pf 
libraries;  and  4)  designate  libraries  as  educational  agencies  so  that 
such  libraries  could  be  deliberately  included  in  those  legislative 
programs  aimed  at  continuing  education. 

Nasario  Garcia,  L  follow-on 'testimony,  reviewed  five  areas 
that  have  had  a  direct  impact  on  lifelong  leading:  1)  the  ever- 
increasing  usQ^of  libraries  for  practical,  factual,  consumer-oriented 
information  versus  more  philosophical  aspects  of  information;  2)  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  assistij^g  libraries  in  fulfilling  their 
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responsibility  of  providing  some  form  of  continuing  education;  3)  the 
use  of  networking  among  libraries  and  infbrmation  centers  to  provide 
faster  linkage  between  metropolitan  and  rural  communities  ^nd  to 
assist  in  more  expeditious  interlibrary  loans;  4)  the  Federal 

'Government's  continued  support  and  jmprovement  of  information 
dissemination,  especially  through  the  expansion  of  ^  Federal ' 
depository  library  system;  and  5)  the  eradication*of  illiteracy.  Through 
the  revision  of  existing  legislation,  such  as  the  library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (Public  Law  88-269  and  its  amendments),  and  the 
development* of  new  progranis,  these  five  areas  of  concew,  according 
to  Garcia,  might  begin  to  provide  needed  services  that  would 

c"benefit  all  citizefhl,  young  and  old/  rich  and  poor,  a^  we  prepare  to 

^nter  the  1980*s:"  Furthermore,  "nowhere  is  information  more 
cer\tral  to  success  than  in  the  work-a-day  world  of  business  and  the 

*  professions.  Results  of  success  in  putting  good  information  to  work 
are  found  in  the  production  of  safer  and  more  efficietit  products,  in. 
more  effective  services,  in  more  personally  satisfying  work 
experiences,*and  in  increased^ economic  prodjuctivity."  ' 

J    Wtth  this  thought  in  mind,  David  King  examined  the  rofes 
^  playied  1^  special  libraries  andjnformation  centers— some^. 8,000  to 
J5,Oi30  in  number-^in  providing  oefeded information  to  organizations 

professionals.  King  specifically  felt^that  Cong^ss  should: 
tjf  scrutinize  State  ftolicies  regarding  nfetwC)rk  participation  by  all  , 
_sl%ciaj  libraries  and  information  Centers" ajiid  formulate-legislation  that 
/"would  allow  these  entities  to  use  suCh* federally  funded  networks; 
2)  offer  financial'  incentives  to^^.tesln  o^der  to  encourage  them  to 
include  specialFzed  informaf^twp^viders^in  statewideJnformation 
^  artd  library  networks;  3)  supF(^ia.':p^t4onai  assessment  of  existing 
'  collections  of  infornhation  res^OTc^;  4)  adopt  stronger  legislation  to 
allow  greater  use  of  government^parrsored  res^ch  and  information; 
.  and  5)  continue  the  funding  and  support  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  aeid  Information  Scienjie. 

In  ctiJEissing  the  trend  toward  increased  use  of  mddern 
information  lecbmDfogy  and  its  ability  tod^liver»inf^5rmation  ^^ds  / 
and  seTrvices  in  a  mor^e  tinrreUl  fashion^  Dwight-Myer^  asserted>that 
.  "archaic  lodal  public  sector  econqpiicis,  'erratically  funded,  cannot 
continue  to  be  the  majH  supf^prt^'of  otir  public  sy^|erfi.  Local  libraries 
cannot  fund  the  start-up' of  national/regional,  or  even  local  data 
bases."  Whativ^yers  proposed  is  ^^natiolfeH^Grjir^  agency  that 
would:  1)  coordinate  existing  Federal  programs  of  information 
service;  2)  reduce  jduplicatiofv  of  effort  and  resources  in  all  mand^ed 
Federal  legFslation  requiring- iraormatiopi  access;  and  3)  establish 
national  policies jJd  eliminate  unprocfuGtive  c&mpetition  and 
antagonisms  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Citizen  access  to 
such  congressionat  arid  executrv^e -branch  data  banks  as  the  t 
Congressional  Research  Service's  SCORPIO  system  and  the  • 
Department  of  ^nerg^s  R^CON  system  should *be  encouraged.  While 
strong  general  support  for  a  riatioriai  library  act  is  necessary,  Myers 
^  asserted  that  a*  citizens'  advisory  group,  made  yp  of  0F)ief  delegate 
from  each  Stat^  delegation  to  the  Conference,  should  be  established 
to  work  in  close  conjunctton  with  the  N^LIS  staff.  Such  an 
"arrangement  would  ensure" the  broadest  pQSsible  interpretation  of  and 
support  for  such  admeasure.  Finally,  Myers  suggested  that  definite  ^ 


provisions  must  be  devised  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  information 
producers  for  their  creative  efforts. 

In  summarizing  his  testimony,  Justice  Sam  Ross  Hajtshbar^er 
emphasized  increasing  literacy,  extending  Jibrary  services, 
augmenting  school  services,  and. providing  outreach  programs  ';to 
those  unserved  or  unable  to  serve  themselves."  In  addition.  Justice  '  ( 
Harshbarger  reaffirmed  the  protections  provided  in  the  first 
amendment  that  "guarantee  everyone  access  to  materials,  guarantee 
the  right  to  write,  guarantee  publishing  rights,  and  of  course  the  other 
side  of  those  issues  is- that  people  be  able  to  use  those  materials 
which  are  available  to  them."  Only  by  nnaking  the  stronrgest  efforts  in 
^these  areas  could  government  officials  make  every  citizen  realize  the 
full  potential  of  libraries 'and  information  services  and  'Increase, 
hopefully,  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  govern  themselves 
effectively."       /      '    ^  ^  ' 

In  tracing  the  development  of  our  democratic  society  and  the 
parallel  growth  of  free,  community-based  libraries  in  this  country, 
Whitney  North  Seymour  Jr.,  singled  out  the  increasing  problems 
faced  by  today's  public  libraries:  reduced  hours  of  service,  staff' 
cutbacks,  and  limited  acquisition  programs.  Having  b^h  affected  by  * 
reduced  local  tax  bases  and  the  continued  upward' spiral  of  inflation, 
■  S^our  pointed  out  that  "as  the  free  public  library  is  increasingly  in 
jeopardy,  so  our  freedom  comes  into  jeopardy."  The  means  by  which 
Seymour  advocated  a  change  in  public  libraries'  fortunes  is  through 
Congress'  endorsement  and  passage  of  a  national  library^ct  that  *  •  .  , 
.would  "incorporate  the  general  principles,  goals,  and  objectives  oK 
S.n24  96th  Congress."  To  show  support  for  such  a  proposaj,  the  . 
joint  panel  was  presented  with  petitions  signed  by  a  nlumber  of  , 
delegates  and  observers.  In  subsequent  questioning,  Seynroiir  stated 
that,  as  a  result  of  reviewing  the  total  array  of/&solutions  voted  upon 
by  the  delegates,  "the  Act  should:De  expanded  quite  substantially  in 
its  coverage,  and  that  it  should  probably  include  not  only  public 
librari^  directly,  but  also  ihe  school  and  academic  lij^raries."  ^ 

In  presenting  his  views  on  library  and  information  services  in  a 
world  ^where  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  international 
cooperation.  Ambassador  Louis  Lerner  stressed  that  "information  is 
hot;  information  is  political;  information  is  geo-strategic;  and 
information  is  defense  as  welL^We  must  use  Whatever  we  have  to 
move  information  into-an  international  arena,  with  the  United  States 
as  the  leader."  Ambassador  Lerner  outlined  for  the  joint  panel. eight 
key  points  that  he  felt  were  of  both  national  and  international 
importance:  1)  Americans  must  be  made  aware  of  the  impact  the 
information  revolution  will  have  on  their  lives;  2)  as  this  revolution 
unfoWs,  there  must  be  a  continued  dialogue  within  government  and 
between  the  government  and  the  private  information-sector;  3)  there 
must  He  a  via))le  Federal  and  national  information  policy;  4)  mar1<et^  ' 
forces  will  be  important  in  the  information  era,  thus  better  planning 
in  regards  td  n^ded  and  affordable  public  and  private  information 
networks  must  be  carried  out;  5)  the-  Umted  States  should  sponsor 
special  programs  in  library  sciences,  information  storage  and  retrieval 
techniques,  and'^Hodern  ipformation  technology  for  foreign  librarians 
and  information  specialists,  especially  those  from  developing 
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countries;'^6)  our  Nation's  V'oung  people  should  begin  immediate 
training  in  foreign  languages  in  order  to  CQmmunicate,  comprehend, 
and  exchange  ideas  and  information;  7)  with  the  continued        *  * 
compression  of  time  and  sp^ce,  coupled  with  faster  means  of  ^    '  ^pr 
comrrtunications,  world;events  are  no  longer  isolated  inci|ljerit^^C(t* 
potential  threats  to  our  national  security;  and  8)  as  a  world  leader  in 
information,  the  United  States- must  devise  "practicaJ  yet  c*"eative 
pVograms"  in  order  to  assist  developing  countries. 

'^        Gilbert  Sprauve  amplified  Ambassador  Lerner's  final  point  by 

recommending  the  development  of  a  model  information  exchange 

program  that  could  be  located  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  his-Rative  region. 

Specifically,  Sprauve  proposed  the  establishment,  through  joint 

Fe.deral  and  local  government  participation,  of  a  qiodel  center  for 

international  information  exchange.  Such  a  center  would  have  three 

primary  fu^nctions:  1)  to  sgrve  as  a  regional  network  facility; -2)  to  be  • 

an  adjunct  to  the  Library  of  Co*ngress  in  this  part  o{jbe  West  Indies; 

and  3)  to  serve  as^a  clearinghouse^r  information  goods  and  services. 

Stressing  the  importance  that  United  States  Information  S^^rvice 

libraries  have  played  as  "bridgeheads  agamst  the  tyranny  of 

ignorance/'  the  development  of  such  a  model  center  "tomorrow^  jn 

the  place  of  one  of  those  USIS  libraries  of  two  .decades  ago,, would 

signal  a  timely  and  app/opriate  nevy  thrust  in  th'e  foreign  policy  of 

this  Nation."       ^    '  *     .    *  y 

J*  *        >  ^  f 

'    After  thanking  the  panelists  and  the  audience,  Congqissman 
Ford  mentioned  a  newly  feieased  book,  InfOnnation'  Techndlogy 

'Serving  Society,  which  is Hedicated'to^Congressmah  Brademas  and 
theJate  Congressman  William  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  advocates  of 
strong  information-oriented  congressional  and  national  programs.  ^ 
Rrfor  to  adjourning  the  hearing,  the  Chair  announced  that  the  hearing 
record  would  be  left  open  so  that  additional  comments^and  written 

.testimony  could  be  incorporated  into  the  proceecfings: 
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Offical  delegates  aoid  alf^r|fStes  to  the  first  WItite  House 
Conferenc'e  on  Library  anyjnforrn^tion  Services  were  selected  by  58 
State  and  Territgrial  conferences  held  between  September  1 5.  1977,  ^ 
and  July  20,  1979.  These  pre-VVhite>Mouse  Conferences  vs^ere  held 
in  49  States,  American  Samoa,  Guam,\Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern 
Mananafelands,  the  Trust  Territories  ohhe  Pacific,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  by  American  Jndiaps  on  or  rtear  reservations  and  the^^  \ 
Federallibrary  commirt^?^'    *  . 

There  were  568  delegates'and  238  alternates  chosen  by  the 
pre-White  House  Conferences.  An  ^dditioViaf^lOS  at-large  delegates 
were  selected  by  thfe'National  Comm4S^ion      Libraries  and 
information  Science  (NCLIS),  with  the  advice  of  the  White  House 
Conference  Advisory  Committee,  in 'order  to  compensate, for  any 
dfemographic  oj  professional  imbalances  that  might  have 
inadvertently  occurred  in  the  State/Territorial  delegate  selection 
process  nationwide. 
'    ^  '  .  '  '     '      '  ^  '     '       ^  ' 

To  achieve  the  composition  of  the  Conference  authorized  by 
.Congress,  NCLIS  adopted  the  recommendation  put  forth  by  the* 
Mdvisdry  Com^mittee  thafon^-third  of  the  delegates  should'be 
professionals  from  the  lib&ary  and  information  services  community, 
while  two-thirds  should  be  citizen  representatives  'This  distinction  is 
indicated  in  the  list  of.delegates  and  alternates  on  the  following  pages 
by  the  headings  '•'Ubrarv'\cind  "lay."  '-^  - 

As -specified  by  Public  Law  95-568,  the  White  House  '  ? 
ConferenCe-brought  together  representatives  from:  1)  local,  stat^ide, 
regional,  and  national  institutions,  agencies,  organisations,  and  ^ 
associations  whicK  provide  library  andJi?formafion  services  to  the^ 
public;. 2)  educational  institution^,  agencies,  organizations,  amj  ^ 
associations  (including  professional  and  scholarly  a^ociatipns  for  the 
advancement  of  education  and  research);  3)  persons  with  special 
knx)wledge  of,^9nd  special  competence  in,  technology  asjt  may  be 
used  for  the  improvement  of  library  and  information  services;  and  4) 
representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmients,  professional 
and  lay  people,  and  other  members  of  the  general  public- 

This  was  mearltio  assure  the  Broadestl^^ossible  representation  • 
of  the  American  public  at  the  Conference.  The  delegates^vho  X 
actually  tpok  part  in  the  national  Confferenc^ere  an  interesting 
sampling  of  Americ'ans,  if  not  an  actrfal  cross  sectiqn.  For  example, 
they  irrcluded  a  bkjdyberry  farrner  from  Maine,  a.dentist  from*  Texas,  a  . 
psycholpgist'frbm  No>fh  Carolina,  a  motel  owner  from  New  Mexico, 
'  a  danee  jflstructor  from  Marylan^;  as  well  as  a  ngmber  of  deaf,  blind, 
and:physicilly  handicapped  individuals  ...  a  group  as  diverse' as  are 
library,and  information  services  users  across  the  Nation. 


'  *  Th^se  91  rpartJcipVJ&^t^  Warshington,  D.C.^  November 
1 5th  to  t^th,  1 979,  to  hel^^pe  the  course  of  libraries  and    *  * 
information  services-ih  the>lJnited  States  througb^the  l.?80's^d 
beyond;  As  Charles  Benton,  Ch^irm;arT>of  the  Conference  and  of  • 
N£LtS,  told-the  delegates,  they  "were  called  to^ -Washington  to  taWe  a 
fresh  look  at  America's  library  and  4nforma(i3n*ne^  in  light  of  the 
knovvledge  explosion  and  the  new  technologies  created  *to  deal -with 


it/'  They  debated  issues  and  voted  on  resolutions  which  will  have  an 
important  i'mpact.on  the  Federal  Government's  future  information 
policy. 

TheXonference  structure  consisted  of  five  (najor4i^eme  areas: 
Library  and  Information  Services  for— 1)  Personal  Needs;  2).Lifelo>ig 
Learning;  3)  Organizations  and  the  Professions;  4)  Governing  Society; 
and  5)  International  Cooperation  and  Understanding.  After  choosing 
one  of  the/ive  theme  areas,  each  delegate  was  assigned  to^a-small 
^work  group  within  that  theme,  Through  the'discussion  of  issues,  each  . 
work  group  developed  a  set  of  resolutions,  vyhich  were  then  further  ^ 
debated  and  discussed  at  its  theme  session.  At  the  final  theme 
sessioD,  the  delegates  voted  out  those  resolutions  they  considered 
most  significant  to  go  to  the, general  session. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  Conference,  the  entire  boc^y  of 
delegates  met  in  general  session  and  voted  for  the  64  resolutions  they 
wanted  to  present  to  the  President.  They  produced  impoharrt. 
statements  on  nearly  every  relevant  issue*.  One  of  their  decisions     •  . 
included  appointing  a  Committee  of  the  Conference,  consisting  of  10 
delegates,  who  would  revtew  the  final  version  of  the  resolutions'an^ 
approve  th6ir  form  and  content  before  they  were  forwarded  to  the  ^ 
President.  TFiis  committee  met  on  January  5,  1 980,  in  C^cago  to     '  "  ' 
discuss  and  approve  the  final  resolutions. 

The  mission  of  the  White  House  Conference  participants  did  / 
not  end  with  the  adjournment  of*the  Conference.  As  President  Carter< 
told  them  when  he  addressed  them,  "I  hope- if  you  jdon*t  do  anything 
else  at  this  Confere  nee,  that  you  will  learn  from  one  another  how 
best  to  present  the  opportunities  of  library  use,  and  then  take  that 
message  home  and  distribute  it.with  the  greatest  decree  of  ' 
enthusiasm  and'conimitment." 

-  **  - 

This  hope  was  emphasized  by  Chairman  Benton  when  he  said,  ^ 
"This  Conference  is  a  culminatmg  event — but  it"is  ^Iso  a  new 
beginning,  fhe-f^nat  history  of.me-Con/erence  is  still  being  written." 


Participants 


Delegates  and 
Alternates  ' 


AUSKA 


DELEGATES:  LAY  ' 
'Elizabeth  Jean  Fallo'h 
Ronalid  K.  Inouye 
Wialter  E.  Johnson 
Siivet'Stanfill 

DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Isabel  le  Mudd" 


H.  Theodore  Ryberg 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

Mary  V.  Beans 

Charlene  Rose  Nelson 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
*  *Richard  Bruce  Engen 


ALABAMA 


DELEGATES:  LAV 

Justice  Mirap  Bigbie^ 
Bettye  FineXlollins 
*The  Honorable  Carl  A» 

Elliott^Sr. 
William  Carl  King 
jane  Mabry  , 
.  Sidney  Edwin  Sandridge 
DELEG/^ES:  LIBRARY  ^ 
Nancy  R.  Agnew 


Geraldine  Watts  Bell 
Nancy  Gummings  Gonce 
Kay  lee  Vowvalidis 

ALTERh^TES:  LAY  v 
.  ^   W.' Byron  Causey, 
Truman  M.  Pierce 
ALTER'NATES:  LIBRARY  • 
Willia?nCarl  High(ill  ^ 
•  Anthony  William  Miele  "S^ 


ARKANSAS 


ARIZONA 


DELEGATES:  LAY  - 
*CarltoivR.  Hasl6y  • 
Elizabeth  Howze  Hc^ge 
Harriet  Hillis  Jansma. 
Karen  Sue  Lackey 
Har'ry  V.  ^mith    -  , 
.  *  Donald  Wayne  Stone 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
•    *Etfzabeth  R.  Parish 
Trim  li  Goebel 
Heinz  K.  Hink 
•  Didna  Lynn. Porter 
W^ldon  P.  Shofstall 
Niki.  David  Shrode 

delec^VeSj  library 


Fred  K.  Darragh^  Jr. 
Mrs.  Corliss  M.  Howard 
,    Richard  H,  Reid  f 

ALTERNAT:6S:  LAY 
Betty  Jo  Fite  Hays 

ALTER^IATES:  LJBRARY  ' 
Frances  Nix 


J- 


Marguerite  Pasquale 
Frank  R.  Rodriguez 


ALTERNAY^S:  lay 
William  Scribner 
Esther  Don  Tang 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Haul  Millis  Reddick 


I. 


V 


*lndic3tes.Ch3ir  of  the  State  d^letauon 
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Participants  ^ 


CALIFORNIA' 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

^    Albert  Lopez  Amezquita- 

Margaret  M.  Castro 

Paul  Steven  Chitlik 

Diane  Tamara  Dei-Amoah 

Kevin  Scot  Dickerson  ^ 

Ernest  Guzman 

Karen  Jane  Husemeyer 

Vivien  Cienfue'gps  Ide 

George  Ige  '  \)  . 

.  Marge  Klugman 

Ida  Jackson  Miller 

Gordon  Moreno 

Deborah  Morillo 

Carole  Anne,Onorato 
'    Hazel  M.  Russetl 

Aileen  Rinehart  Schrader 

Josie  D.  Sbaw 

J.R.  Starr 

*  Sh  irley  B.  Stearns 

Arthur  Duane  Taylor 


Norma  E.  Yamada 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

Barbara  Louise  Anderson 
AEthel  Stacy  Crockett 

'June.D.  Fleming 

Ruby  Ling  Louie 

Jesus  ^una 
*Morris  Polan 
'  Elizabeth  Martinez  Smith 

John  Darcy  Smith 

Amanda  L.  Williams 

Nancy  Yingst 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Peter  Maitland  '^ell 
Miv  Schaaf  / 
Sandy  Schuckett 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY  ^ 
Cecily  Ann  Cocco  \ 
James  E.  Cr^^yton  \ 

^  Garol  E.  Moss     '  ^ 


CONNECTllCUT 


.1 


DELEGATES:  LAY  , 
*Leriore  l^eill  Bright  * 
Dennis  WiJIiam  Lum 
Thomas  Robert  Meyer 
Jeanne  Marie  Moore^ 
Richard  John  Morton 

DELEGATES^  H^ARY  _v 
Kenneth,  E/§frett  Dowlinf 

(i 


DELEGATES:  LAY  ' 

Douglas  A.  Beals  ^ 
\  Howard  E.  May  .  , 

^  Brian  Christophec^McCarroll 
*Geil  D.  OrcuK- 
Leonor  Toro  ' 
Christine  Woodberry 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY  * 
^Elfrieda  B.  McGauley  , 


Li^da  M.  Miller 
Barbara  D.  Tooker 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Jacquie  Haughton  > 

ALTERlvfATES:  LIBRARY 
Anne  Marie'McMahon* 
Falsonej 


*   John  Peter  McDonald 
Dency  C.  Sargent 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Theodore  H.  Krefnil< 
Claire  Glass  Miller 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY^ 
Charles  E.  Funl<,  Jr> 
Mabel  F.  Rice  M(?Kiisicl< 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


DEL^GfATESHAY 

Robect  Irving 
^    Yetta  W.  G§\\ 
.  *Lillian  J.  Huff 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Hardy 'Rbgers"^  Franklin^ 
Marilyn  Elaine  Moser 

AljTERHATES:  LIBRARY. 
Barbara^RosaJie  Robinson*. 


Participants'  ' 


dELAWARE 


FLORID, 


0^ 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
*Henry  Richard  Folsom  ^ 
Gerald  Thomas- Goodman 
■  Zoe  Wheeler 
Mary  H.  Woodruff  .  ^ 
i    DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

Florence  Simkins  Brown 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

'  Bo^b[e_Eugerfe  Brooks 
'    Brian  Lee  Dyak 
-  John  Middleton  Erving,  Jr/ 
Homer  Hooks 
Elaine  LobI  Konigsburg.* 
Jeanne  K.  Malqhon 
Leonard  L.  Mbsby,  Jr. 
Ernest  Wilbur  New.man 
Sabrina  Maria  Shirley 
George  E.  Stocking  ' 
DELECiATES:\lBRARY 
Errol  Vincent  Campbell 
-William  James  Condon 


Patricia  A.  Scarry 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Dale  Fields  - 

Rebecca  Hall  Scarborough 
-ALTERT^ATES:  LIBRARY 
Sylvia  I.  Short 


♦Barbara  Duncan  Cooper 
Sister^fccaDzr^ang,  O.P. 
Sandra  Wyne^l  Ulm 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

Larra  Jane  Brenft 

Alicia  E.  Cervfera 

Harry  N^hael  Cunningham 

Frank.ROT)ert  Evans' 
''Virginia  S.  Young 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY^ 

Shirley  Louise  Aaron* 

Grace  Elizabeth  W.  Taylor 


3 


georCia 


DELEGATE^  LAY         ,  ^ 

Viola  Maude  Allen 
'  Janet  Belflower  Barker*  ^ 

Albert  Blanch 
f      Loui^  Clark 

Mpzelle  Dailey  Glemmons 

Charlotte  West  Dekle 

Roy  A.  HeryJri^fce  — 

CB:  Wara 
DELEGATES;  LIBRARY 
^     Barbara  C.  C^de 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cole 


♦William  J,  Peterson 
A.  Roy  Rowland 
Ella  Gaines  Yates  * 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Erneslinp  Brazeal 
Zell  Bryan  Miller 

ALTERNATES:  L^RARY 
Charles  Edward  Beard 
Emily  C.  Payne 


HAWAI^ 


'  DELEGATES:  LAY 

/Clinton  Kealohapauole 

Akana  • 
Wilfred  Atsushi  Hokama, 
Sally  Eugenio  La'i 
Betsy  Mineko  ^akata  > 
Margaret  Wessel  St^^rns 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
♦Agnes  Catherine  Conrad 
Ddhna  Marie  Garcia 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Ruth  Petrowski 


ERLC 
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Participants 


IOWA 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
Joe*Eugene  Brown 
Laurna  Jane  Hansen 
Edward  H.  Healey*  • 

Phyllis  joan-Rfi^sK-'  

Mary  .Cqlleen  Wenthe 
Daniel  John  Winegarden 

DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
*  William  Joseph  Burns 


Beverly  Florence  Lind 
^    Marie  Helen  Wallinga 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
*   Glady5""Selma  Benz 

Rosemary  Burns  Olos 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Thomas  Leo  Carney 


IDAHO 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
^George  S.  Artemis 

Beverly  Barbara  Bistl) 

Ernestine  Garcia 
*Linda  Pall 

Patricia  Nerina  Romanko 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 


-  Lmda  Elizabeth  Ayers 
Frances  Schoulef  Heard 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Vivian  Dean  Gottsch 

ALTERNATES :-  LJ  B  R  ARY^ 
Mary  Wolff  Lesser 


ILLINOIS 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Nancy  Mary^bbate  ^ 
John  Alphonso  Armendariz 
William  James  Boyd 
Cullom  Davis 
Chri^stopher  Lawrence 

Donahue  s 
Heleh  Dayle*Eldredge 
Eugene  Walter  Holmes 
Arthur.  L.  Jackson 
*Elizabetli  H.  Lawson 
Elizabeth  Malone^ 
'Patrick  Charles  Racey 
David  Mitchell  Traitt 
Howard  R-  Veal,  Sr. 

DELEGATES':  LIBRARY  * 
Howard  W.  Dillon 


^  David  Edgar  King 
Robert  Royce  McClarren  * 
Sharon  P.  Simmons 
Peggy  A.  Sullivan 
*Donald  Eugene  Wright 

ALTERNATES: 

Terrell  Hill' 
ALTERNATES:  LAY 

(George  L.  Adams 

*  Charlene  Hext  Be^z 
Hans  J.  Fischer 

^  Virginia  Josephine  Williams 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 

•  Kathryn  J.  Gesterfield 
.  ,  Ray  E.  Howser 

Jerome  R.  Pc^desva 


/ 


INDIANA 


DELEGATES:  LAY^. 

Ralph  Donald  Ayres 
•  Harold  Bob  Hanes  ^ 

Max  Martin  Marsh 

William  M.S. 'Myers 

Rfchard  V:  Pierard 

Philip  Godfrey ,^airl5aym 
'    D.  Rfchard  Smith  * 
,    ,  Barbara'  Leek  Wesson  > 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 


Miriam  Anna  Drake 
L.  Jean  Jose' 
Phyllis Tvt.  Land  ' 
Barbara  Evans  Markuson  ^ 

ALTEfJNATES:  LAY 

Sadie  Williams  Shropshire 
v^LTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Charles  Ray  Ewick 
vlice  Leola  Wert . 


er|c 


,  6'6'8 

I.  *^ 


DELEGATES:  LAY  . 
■  Ada  Marie  Arford 
.Robert  Chester  Caldwell  « 
Keith  R.  Henry 

.PatnGTSTaffJsrd  K^irey-  

Sandra. tastop  O'Neil 
Constance  Clarke  Yoxall 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY  " 


DELEGATES:  CWY  -  ' 
Susan  Edmonson 
William  John  Leffler  II 
Elairae  Myrle  McLellan' 
Pafricia'Hill  Miles 
Sue  Vansant  Palmer 
Edward  Nqrman  Sims,  Jr. 


Duane  F.  Johnson 
*James  Conway  Marvin 

'    .ALTERNATES:  LAY 

-..^^     Mary  Jo  Curley 

^^^TvfarfTl^eTT^D^teWsegrdiT- 
;  ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY  ^-  ' 
J  Brittany  Grace  Fisher 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
*  Ronald  Stephan  Ko^owslc 
Wanda  Fulkeijon  Potter 
Deborah  Huenefeld  Ward 
Earl'  Eugene  Wa^som 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
'  •    Edwip  Charles  Strohecker 


.DELEGATES:  LAY 
'    Anita  D.  Auzenne 

Pythina  Bnown 

A^om^nta  Evans 

Paul  Vinson  Xlyers 

Ftosemary  GriSham  Patterson 

John  Cbarles  Rice,  Jr. 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

Ale^P.  Allain 


DELEGATES: -LAY 

ijohn  Maxfield  Benbow 
*Channing  Llndquist  Bete 
Kathleen  Marie  Furlani 
Claire  Agnes  Gmgras 
Ming  Ivory 
.  -  Janet  Risha^i^ondon 
Jesse  L.  Parks  .  —  • 
Dorothy  Jordan  Pryor 
Daniel  F?ancis  Jpomey 
DELEGATE-5;-llBRARY  - 


Paulette  H.  Holaham 
Lynda  Mills  Netherl^nd 
*John  B.  Richard 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

Damon  An(;)rew  Veach 
/ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY  , 

Thoma"=  r.  Jaques 


Alice  Marie  Cahill 
Barbara  Clark  Elam  ^ 
Peter  Low  Fen]on 
Nancy  C.  Jacot)§^n 

.'ALTERNATES:  L'AY 

Felice  ^4•  Forrest 

Beatrice*  Emmons  Lingley ' 

M,  Elizabeth  Moltrup 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY^  , 

Robert  D,  Stuearj 


DELEG^^TES:  LAY 
♦Dorothy  M.  Beaman 
Rosennary  Phillips  Chappelle 
Marion  Frances  Keenan 
1?uth  N.  Refd     ^  -  . 
William  Tra^mfnell  Snyder 
Janic  M.  Whitmore 
Katherine  Elson  Zadravec 

DELEGATES^  LIBRARY 


S63 


"  "jhomas  .D.  Bradley 
^el^rt  Joanne. Harrar 
*Crace^Payson  Slocum 

ALTERNATES:  LA¥'  * 

'  John  Thomas  Hanson 
ALTERNA^S:  LIBRARY 
Alvin  Edward  Millar  - 
Nettie  B,  TayJor 


6/ 


Participants 


MAINE 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
Donald  Bouchard 
''William  John  MeKenna^ 

"Caldwell  * 
Vladimir  GrigorievicVi 

Drozdoff 
*Katy  L.  Perry 
^DELEGATES:  UBRAf 

Edward^  Valmor^Chenevert 


.  DELEGATES:  LAY 

^  "  D?l  B-  Becker  ^ 
Vjola  J.  Brown 
C  Arnold  Qarlson 
*E.  Jean  Fi^zier 

„.   Snow  Flal<e_Grigsby 
Irwin  Toby  Holtzmari 
Carol  Lou  Linderoth 
Anthony  Cerda  Martinez 
Jeahnine  Carrol  Rebentisch 
Deborah-J.  Tucker 
H.  AsTiley  Weeks 

DELEGATES:  LIBRART 
*Thdmas  EaH  Alford"*  - 


DELECAIfS:  LAY 
Mabel  Evaijs  Casori 
Joanne  y.  Hart 

ine  Ann  jacobson 
Dianrje  L.  Kimm  4 
Thomas  McCurdy  Lufkin* 

•    Andrew  Arthur  Olson 
*Terence  Frederick  Stone 

DELEGATE'S:  LIBRARY 
Patricia  Chayne  Harpole 


Michael  Philip  Cyr 
Richard  Francis  Cross 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

Vivian  Dow 

Lawrence  Alan  Spiegel 
ALTER^4^JES:  LIBRARY 

J.  Gary  R^ichols   ,  .  * 


Robert  Gene  Gaylor 
Jean -Elizabeth  Lowrie 
M.  Elizabeth  Moore 
Joann  Louise  Wilcox 

ALJERiNJATES:  LAY   -  ,  

^  Diana  Deresz. 
Betty  Louise  Irgens 
Clydell.M.  Jones 
Katheripe  S.  MacKenzie 
Roslynn  Elizabeth  McCoy 
^ERNATES:  LIBRARY 
'^ihirley  Ann  Clark 
rancis  X.  ScannelL 


Barbara  Joyce  Nemer 
Robert  H.  Rohlf 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Aprfhony  Leo  Genia 
.Kathy  Diana  Robson 
Ann  S.  Thomas 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
-  William  George  Asp 


MISSOURI 


DELEGATES:  LAY       >  - 
Irlenry  Edward  Bent 
Mark  L'angdon  Fr^erp^n 
Mildred  AWcp  King 
Marilyn  Hope  Lake 
A^sunta  A.  Lilley 
G\Vendolyn  Jean  Myers 
Denny  Eugene  Pilant 
John  Jo^pfi  Scanlon 

DELEGATES^LIBRARY  * 
M.  Joan  CoJJett    '  - 


*Su^ie  Donnelly 
Charles  O'Halloran  * 
Nancy  Hunter  Stiegem'eyer 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

Judith  Rose  Campbell 

Diane  Libby  Smith 
alternates;  tIBRARY 

Ronald  G.  3ohley 

Sara  lnger  Hill 


\ 


Participants 


N 


Mississippr 


A, 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

.    led  J.  Alexander 
*  Bruce  J*  Hanson 
John^Tilltnanlaughlin  ' 
Traci  Lyrtn  Patterson 
Victoria  Ann  Pickering 
Wanda  Camielle  Thomas 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Leion  Olester  Davidson 
Rush  Glenn  Miller,  Jr. 

•  *Jack  Clarendon  Mulkey 

ALTERNATES:  UBRARY 
Joe  B.  Forsee 


MONTANA 


3 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

'     George  Arthur  Mattson 

Elizabeth  Mary  McNamer 
*James  H.  Nybo 

Arlo  Dolfe  Skari 


Harold  Gustave  Stearns^ 
DELEGATES,:  LIBRARY 

Karen.Elizabeth  Everett 
.    Alma  S.  Jacobs 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

oMargaret  Louise  Cajn 
John  Hector  Clark 
Walter  Lee  Davis,  Jr. 
Mary  Catherine  Dunn 

^     Ho>vard  J.  HiJnter,  Jr.' 

Martha  Gwendolyn  Register 


Addison^Neal  Smith 
Isaac  BrowrrSoutherland 
Carrie  Gole  Winter    •  ^ 


'DELEGATES:  LI3RARY 
Elsie  L.-Bruml^ack 
Margaret  Ann 'Griffin 
H.  Willia'm  O'Shea^ 

.  '  *Anriette  Lewis  Phinazee   "  ' 

ALTERNATES:  IM^  ' 

Raymond  Pet^T  Pach  ^  ; 
Charles  Anthony  Thompson 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY  ^  • 
David  Meil  McKay      «  . 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


DE1SCATE5:  LAY 
Hazel  Delilah  Doan 
Judi  Vogelsang 
Peggy^^A.  Warren 
'*Boyd>Lew]s  Wright 

DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 


Gloria  Ann  Dohman 
^Jacqueline  S*Mundy 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
o  Digne  Scott  Duty  . 
Joanne  Helen  PaWmeyer 


NEBRASKA 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
 Bertha -W.CaJloway  . 

,  ♦Ellen  Rae  Lierk 
Robert  L.  Newman 
Eileen'Marie  Wirth 

DEtEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Robert  Michael  Braude 


Raymond  B.  Means  , 
Jerome  Rakov  - 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

Joseph  E.  JotinsoU 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
-John  Lester  Kopischke 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Frank  Clement  Mevers 
.    Patricia  Morag  Skinner  <• 

Judith^M.  Stahl 

The  Hon.  Bett^sto  Taffe 
DELECy^TES:  LIBR'aW  " 

Norma  Stanton  Creaghe 

Carolyn  Beth  Duston 


*Sherman  Clayton  PVldham 

ALTERNATES:  tAY 

Homer  Eaton  Stavely,  Jr.* 
•-^'SffnlBel  E.'Worthen  " 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 

Avis  McCrillis  Duckworth 


NEW  JERSEY 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Phyllis  L.  Ball         '  ' 
Mafie  Paule  Benoit  ^  .  - 
lyory  Melvin  Buck,  Jr. 
Sister ^larmela  M.  Cristiano, 

s:c. 

,   Stanley  Olshdp  Farrow 

Barbara  D.  Green 

J.  Maurice  Hicks 

Junius* L.  Jackson 

Julius  James 

Katfery^n  T.  Malvern 

Virginia' Stafford  Potter 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 


Mary  Joyce  Doyle 
*  Donald  Ross  King 
/  Priscilla  Mary  Lmsley 
/'  Arabelle  Kimble^"  " 
Pennypacker 
.   *Renee  Becker  Swartz 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Siegmar  Silber 
Judith  A.  St.  George 
pSfbara^Zang 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY- 
Michael  Bernard  finder 
Barbara  F.  Weaver 


NEW  MEXICO 


NEVADA 


DELEGATES:  LAY  -  ^ 
Bvelyn  Booms  , 

.   Willia]^  Richard. Prince 
JJichard  Jason'Rbndell' 

^    Johnnie  ^^Beatrice. Scott- 
St^ve  S.  Torres'^ 

DEL-ECyfiTES:  LIBRARY 


DfLEG^^rn:AY.  ' 
*  *YQ[aintaVerne  Goo^Jrich 
■:-.!^le  R/ Jones  " 
Margaret  AnrMyr/ch 
*DeIia  E.  Martinez  ^ 

'A 


Vida  Celestine  HcSflis 
.  *Pad  VassallS  ^ 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
T     Dwight  Ancfrew.Myers 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Lois  Erwin  Godfrey 


N  - DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Hazel  Pierce  Potter 
Ahn  Elizabeth  Thompson 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY  / 
Blanche  Marsh  Zucker 
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DELEGATES:,  LAY      •  . 
G  o  rdo  n '  M . .  Am  b^h 
^Vivian  V.^Ba[fey*,  • 
Landing  Gregory.  Beaker 
Sherry  Brandsema 
Laura  Bradley  Chddos 


Hazel  Grubbs  Davis 
Hugh  Thomas  Farjey* 
Donna  Marie  Fish  ' 
.Alfred  A.  GiarJino 
Jacob  Gofdfein 
Jeanne  Spf^iter  James 
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Jayne  Bullard  Kamlot 
Byron  A..  Lee 
Annie  B.  Martin 
Stevefi  Anfhony  Pico 
Adelaide  Therese  Scanlon, 
^    MD  . 

The  Hon.  Edward  C.  Sullivan 
Dorothy  Bucknam, 
Wadsworth 

.   Ellen  B.  Woodrich 

DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Linda  M.'Bretz 
Mary  B.  Cassata 
Richard  Lewis  Darling 
Morris  Arthur  Gelfand 
*Dinah  Lindauer 


Stanley  Austin  Ransonr)  , 
Carlton  C.  Rochell 
Joseph  F.  Shuba-t 
Beverly  Jean  R^-Small 
Esther  M.  Swanker  v^.^^ 
Lucille  C.  Thomas  : 
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ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Joyce  Ann  Catania 
Cynthia  Lee  Ivey 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Glyn  Tecwyn  Evans 
Mildred  Lowe 
Patricia  H.  Mautino* 
Gerald  Robert  Shields 


OHIO 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
♦Helmut  A.  Alpers  • 
Gayle  Ann  Brub^ker 
Marsha  Judyth  Caplan 
Joseph  M.  Denham 
The  Rev.  Robert  Dye 
Robert' R.  Fox 

Donald  Osbun  Fullertdn 

Karen  Marie  Harvey 

Karia  M.  Lortz 
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Edward  F.  Sarno 

Paul  D.  Uhrig 

Billy  Wright,  Jr. 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

Vivian  Shelton  Balester 


Raymond  R.  Brown 

Nancy  M.  Lorenzi 

A.  Robert  Rogers 

John  William  Patrick  Storck 

John  S.  Wallach 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Paul  Nick  Dicaprio 
Alice  Bope  Parsons 
Marie  Frances  Singleton  , 
Jill  Anne  Smithson 
Samuel  Albert  Wolpert 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Margaret  Ann  Lindley 
Chris  H.  Saylor 
H.  Paul  Schrank,  Jr. 


OKLAHOMA. 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
.^M^y  Ann  Gaberino 
Helen  Freudenberger 

Holmes 
Gail  Schaeffer  Miller 
Billy  Eugene- ferry 
Marvin  Roy  Williamson 
Barbara  Rose  Winder 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Leonard  Max  Eddy 
Charlie  Lou  Rouse 
*.Pat  A.  Woodrum 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 

Nellie  Keener  Buffalomeat 
'  Robert  L.  Clark,  Jr. 


,  OREGON 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
*Larry  D.  Dalrymple  / 
Nancy  Howell  McKay 
'  Donald  R.  Oakes 
Clayton  Jlorwin  Patrick 
Eleanor  Mary  Rylands 
DELEGATES:.LIBRARY 
Marcia  Lowell 


James  G.  Maxwell 
Kay  Holt  Salmon 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
/  Joy  Belle  Burgess 

Roger  Ottomar  SylweSter 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY  ; 

Margaret  Rogers  Thorn 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Steven  Daniel  Arbogast 
Kenneth  H.  Brunjes,  Jr. 
John  J.  Burns 
*  John  Henry  Carter 
Richard  Walter  Cowen 
'Don  Michael  Fadden 
*Leroy  Taft  Hopkins,  jr. 
Diane  C.  Katz 
David  LeRoy  Nohli'ng 
Joseph  Rhodes 
Donnan  Beeson  Runkel 
Mary  A.  Sandidge 
Helen  Segall 
Jule  Mills  Shipman 
Richard  C.  Torbert 
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DELEGATES:  LIBRARY    .  ; 
Keith  Doms 
Patricia  Ann  Head 
George  Merritt  Jenks 
Sister  M.  Constance  Melvin, 

I.H.M. 
Sue  A.  Walker 
*  Robert  L.  Wright 

ALTERNATES:  LAY  * 
Eugene  A.  Garvey      "  ♦ 
Patricia  Kathleen  Robinson 
Virginia  H.  Walsh 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Patricia  M.  Broderick 
Robert  N,  Case  • 
Elsie'M.  Hart 


RHODE  ISLAND 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
■Robert  James  Jane$ 
William  judson  LeVeque 
Richard  Douglas  Plotz  , 
Joan  Ress  Reeves 

DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Louise  Bl'alock  Dbl^nr 

•  '>  Diane  GordojY  Kadanoff 


*The  Hon.  Victoria  Lederberg 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Sam  J.  LoPresti 
Catherine  Hill  Stewart  - 
ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY^ 
Barbara  i^Wilson 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


DELEGATES:  LAY  • 
james  L.  Braswell 
Ronald  Lynn  Copsey 
Lynn  Mann  Hornsby 
Samuel  Bosket  Hudson 
Randy  Martin  LaCross 
*James  Robert  Martin 
Floyd  Lewis  Wilcox,  Sr. 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 


Catherine  Heniford  Lewis 
Mary  Louise  B.  McAfee 
F.  William  Summers 

alternatesUay 

Katherine  mels  Nicholson 
Harmon  Hugh  Rogers 
'ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Betty  Elgin  Callaham 


TENNESSEE 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
Merlin  Lester  Cohen 
Barbara  E.  Mann 
*Rosa  Ann  Moore 
Thomas  Matthews  Ritter 
Martha  Little  Schaeffer 
Richard  David  Smyser 

DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Frank  P.  Grisham 


Clementine  L.  Hamilton 
Mary  E.  Little 
Anne  W.  Lowe 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

Charles  Wann  Crawford' 
Samuel  Jackson  Martz 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Katheryn  C.  Culberfson 
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DELEGATES:  LAY 
ffettyjane  Anderson 
Susan  Ann  Anthony 
Felix  Arambub,  Jr. 
Henry  Castillo 
Alice  Faye  Davis 
Nancy  A.  Hutchinson 
Linnie  M.  McAdams 
.  Claude  Lee  Melton 
Jvory  Edward  Moocg 
t  Robert  Le^  Navarro 
Max  Ray  Sherman 
Don  Louis  Steelman 
Kathrine  Kirk  Wilson 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Lillian  Moore  Bradshaw 


George  Augusta  Holloway 
Zella  Mann  Lewis 
.   Mary  Louise  Nieball  / 
Thelma  M.  Phillips 
Sain  G.  Whitten 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Martha  T.  Caballero 
Myra  Atwell  McDaniel 
Cluren  L.  Richardson 
Lennie  Coleman  Sims  • 
Mrs,  E.  Carlyle  Smith 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Ella' A.  Hetherington 
Harry  Robinson,  Jr. 
Dorman  H.  Winfrey 


UTAH 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Linda  Kay  Braithwaite 
•  Jennie  L.  Hansen 
Yukus  Y.  Inouye 
Neila  C.  Seshachari  . 


Gary  Lee  Tom . 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Russell  L.  Davis 
Anne  Clawson  Hatch 
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VIRGINIA 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
Vinod  Chachra 
John  Alexander  Chappell,  Jr 
Ann  Heidbreder  Eastmar* 
H^rry  Mitchell  Strbn^"^ 
Calvin  Herritage  Thigpen 
John  Thomas  Viers 
*Mary  Frase  Williams 
Patricia  Maria  Wright 
DELEGATES:i1BRARY 
Donald  h" 


aynes 


Rred  Miltqn  Heath 
Ruth  M.  Jackson 
Carroll  Kem  Shackelford 

ALTERNATES:  LAY^ 

Rodney  Raphael  Akers 
Sherry  Barber  Hatfield 
John  Samuel  Thiemeyer,  Jr. 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
H.  Gordon  Becha'nan 
Dean  Burgess 


VERMONT 


DELEGATES:  LAY  .  ^ 

Gerald  L.  Cassell 
*William  Walter  Pearson 

Andre  Joseph  Senecal 

Dorothy'Tod 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

Sally  C.  Anderson 


Olivia  Ramsey  Brown 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 

John  Andrew  Hise,  Jr. 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY. 
Patricia  E.  Klinck 
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WASHINGTON 


DELEGATES:. LAY 

Deborah  Elizabeth  Cook 

The-jHon.  Karen  Riese  Fraser 

yVilliam  Thorlnas  Fraser 

Millie-t  Russell 

Frances  Lucille  Scott 

Roy  P.  Wahle 
n  Robert  Yee 
•DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

Bett\^ W.  Bender  . 


Susan  Perry  SmUh 
*john  Veblen 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Leo  B.  BlodgQtt 
Elizabeth  jane  Pierini' 
Gary  I.  Young 

CLTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
j?odecick  G.  Swartz 


WISCONSIN 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

David  ^^.Klhang.    ^  . 
Jeannette  Gregoire  Coombs 
Noel  Westbr(3?oks  Dale 
Ha^el  B.  Maxwell 
Emofy  Roy  Sacho 
RuHi  Caroline  Scfjmidt 
Georde  Neil  Theis 
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Gregory^^Paul, Wagner 
*  DELEGATES:  LIBRARY  » 
,  jenelle  Elder 
'  John  J,  Jax 
*James  William  White 
ALTERNAJES:  LIBRARY 
*  W.  Lyie  Eberhart 
Joseph  Henry  Treyz 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Jean  Benish 

James- E.  Casto  * 

Leon  Troy  Copeland 
*Sam  Ross  Harshbarger 

UbwIs  N",  McMahus ' 
DELEGATES:*LIBRARY 

Larry  J/Frye; 


Frederic  JvGlazer 
' ;  Ruth  Ann^pwell     ^  ^ 

ALTERNATES:  LAY 
Esther  H^rte  pcldell 

/Benjamin  Preston  Cf&rk  ^ 
'ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 

^Thomas^E.  potter 


'WYOMING 


DELEGATES:  LAY, 
Lenore  Leigh  Diem 
David  R,  Raynolds 
Scott  Reddington 


,  Denice\Vheeler 
DELEGATES-tlBRARY 
'    ^Ruby  E.  Pruitt' 
*Coralie  Walte?s 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Faauuga  S.L.  Achicha 
*Trudie  luli  Chun 

Faufau  S.  Faapouli 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 


Eleanor  T[  Siavi'i 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
*Linelte  Alapa  HunVer 
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^  COMMONWEALTH  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  MARIANAS 


OELEGATES:  LAY 
*Felipe  Q.  Atalig 
Vicente  Muna^Manglona 
Maggie  Rabaulijnan  Olopai 


DELEc}aTES:1IBRARY 
Emilfana  Sablan  Ada 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY. 
Augustine  C.  Castro 


GUAM 


DELEGATES':  LAY 
Betty  Sur  Guerrero 
Pilar  C,  Lujan 
Laura  Marie  Torres  Souder 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
*Mary  Sue  Caldwell 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
Magdalena  S.  Taitano 


PUERT^HICO 


DELEGATES:  LAY 

Rev.  Juan  Manuel  Alers 
^  Angeles  Pastor 
'  Dbmingo  Ma.s  Rivera 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
*Carmencita  Leon 

ALTERNATES;  LIBRARY  ^ 
Luisa  Vigo-Cepeda 


TRUST  TERRITORY 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
Yosiwo  P.  George 
Dwight  Heine 


DELEGATES:.  LAY 
James  Julian  Sealey 
*Ruby  Simmonds 
'Gilbert  A.  Sprauve 


Valentine  Najnio  Sengefeau 
DELEGATES:  LIBRARY  ' 
Dakio  D.  Syne 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

Charles  Alexander  Emanuel 

; 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRARY 
.  Henry  C.  Chang 


FEDERAL  LIBRARY 
COMMUNITY 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
'    Patricia  Wilson  Berger 
Mary  A.  Huffer 


ALTERNATES:  LAY  * 
Stephen  T.  Margulis 

ALTERNATES:  LIBRAf?Y 
Gerald  |<^Sophar 


U.S.  INDIANS 


DELEGATES:  LAY 
Sister  Kateri  Cooper 
Calvin  James  Isaac 
Joseph  Hurley  Sahmaunt 


DELEGATES:  LIBRARY 

'    Cheryl  Ann  Metoyer-Duran 

ALTERNATES*.  LAY 
Joseph  R.  Hardy 
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DELEGATES:  LAY 

Geoffrey  Francis  Aronow 
.    Carole  May  Bailey.. 
Darcelle  (.ynn  Bailey 
James  C.  Bazor,  III  '  ' 
James  Rofcert  Beasley 
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Seth  ^Borgos 
Judy  Lee  Browder 
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'  Daniel  del  Solar 
.  Yvonne  Leone  Fangmeyer 
Elizabeth  Jocelyn  Feinler 
Mark  Allen  Pinkelstein 
Leonard  Everett  Fisher 
Timothy  Eugene  Fry 
Nasario  Garcia 
Richard  Lorenzo  GsWia 
Melinda  J.  Halpert  ^ 
Kevin  Paul  Haynes 
Andrew  Robert  Horowitz 
Helen  H.  Huff 
Kenneth  Thomas  Latfa,  II 
Debbie  Lee" 
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Mark  David  Levinson  * 
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Jose  Manuel  Maldonado 
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Merri-II^AIfred  Maynard 
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D«vid  Emerson  Mitchell 
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Marcus  O.  Salazar 
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Nina  Serrano 
Mitchell  Evan  Schapiro? 
Mi'chael  StevejLSher     ^  ■ 
,  Janet  Cumming'SmaJlev" 
Daniel  C.  Smith  ^^•■■^^^S^ 
Stephen  David  Solomon 
Jeff  Neil  Strac1< 
Benedict  J.  Tafoya 
LeRoy  Marcel  Tavares 
Andrew  Edwin  Turner- 
.  Brigjd  Rowan  Vance 
Margaret,^?.  Walter 
jane  Sue  Wassam- 
Craig  R.  Wyss 

C)ELEGATES:  LIBRARY 
Pedro  Rosario  Alvarez'  * 
Evangeline  (Becky)"Harrison 

Anderson 
James  John  B^ilman 
David  R.  Bender 
"   Juanita  S.  Brightwell 

Theodore  Charles  Christman,  . 
Jr. 

Barbara  Faye  Eaton 
Michael  J.  Flores 
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Alice  L.  Hagemeyer 
Rose^elen  Jones 
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Michael  Tyree  Klepper 
Esther  W.  Lopato 
Robert  Arthur  McCown 
Joan  Skipper  Roberts 
Kathy  Juanita  Roe* 
Solomon  Rosenbaum 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr. 
Margaret  Earlene  Sites 
Carolyn  R.  Skidmore 
Marjorie  G.  Stern, 
Maria  E.  Torres 
Arnulfo  Duenes  Trej^ 
John  Karl  Waiblinger' 
Edward  LaRue  Weldon 
Douglas  Albert  Whitaker 
Doris  Keren  Yaffey 
Ling  Yu 
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DELEGATES:  LAY 

Robert  Freeman  Asleson 
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LeMoyne  W.  Anderson 
Connie  Edward  Bolden 
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Conference  Rules 


4 


White  House 
Conference  on  Library 
and  Information 
Services:  Rules 

Adopted  November  16,  1979 


Section  1— Definitions  of  terms  used  as  established  by  P.L  91 
July  20,  1970  and  P.L.  93-568,  December  31,  1974. 


345, 


(a)  "Commission"  means  the  National  Commissjon  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  established  by  P.L.  91-345,  )uly 
20,  1970l 

(b)  "Advisory  Committee"  means  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services 
which  is  composed  of  28  "inembers:.  three  designated  by  the* 
Chairman  of  the  Commission;  five  designated  by  yie  Speaker  of  the"- 
House  of  Representatives  (with  no"  more  than  three  being  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives);  five  designated  by  the  President  Pro  , 
Tempore  of  the  Senate  (with  no  more  than  three  being  members  of 
the  Senate);  and  not  more  than  fifteen  "appointed  by  the  President. 
The  advisory  Committee  assists  and  advises  the  Commission  in 
planning  and  conducting «^he  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Informatjpn  Services  in  accordance  with  P.L.  93-568,  December 
31,  1974.^  '  '  . 

(c)  "Conference"  means  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services,  to  be  organized  and  convened  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  P.L.  93-568. 


(d)  "Planning  committees"  mean  the  planning  committees  in 
.inH  tprntorv  designatedbytheXofwrnssion  to  or^trmze— 
and  conduct  a  pre-White  HouseTJonterence  in  each  State  and 
territory  in  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services. 


1 


(e)  "''Srates"  irrclude  the  fifty  States,"the  Di5t^ict-o^eolumbia-,- 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puertb  Rico,  ,Cuam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territories,  Northern  Mariana  Islands^  American  Indians  on  or 
near  Reservations,  Federal  Librarians,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  unless 
otherwise  specified.,  "f 

(f)  "State  meetmgs"  mean  the  meetings  organiz-ed  and 
conducted  in  each  State  by  the  planning  committees  in  preparation 
for  the  Conference. 

(g)  "Act"  means  P.L.  93-568,  December  31,  1974. 

(h)  "General  sessions"  refer'to  the^meetings  which -will  be 
held  at^the  following  times: 


Session  I 
Session  II  ' 
Sessional 
Session  IV 
Session  V 


November  15,  evening. 
November  15,  evening  (R^LES) 
November  16,  morning, 
'November  18,  afternoo/i. 
November  19,  morning. 


(i)  "Theme  Sessions"  refer  to  the  five  concurrent  meetings  of 
Delegates  assigned  to  issues  within  a  given  theme.  These  meetings 
are  to  be  held  at  the  following  times: 
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Session  I   ^  November  17,  evening. 

Session Jl  ,  ^  November  18,  morning. 


(j)  "Small  Work  Groups"  refer  to  the  work  sessions  of 
Delegates  assigned  by  issues  within  the  Confepence  Thennes. 

(k)  "Open  Hearings"  refer  to  those  sessions  during  which 
non-Delegates  are  invited  to  present  testimony  lo  a  panel  of  the' 
Commission's  designation.  These  Open  Hearings  are  to  be  heJd  at  the 
following  times: 

I  November  16,  afternoon. 

II  November  1 7,  morning.  •  . 

III  November  1 7,  afternoon. 

(I)  "Delegates"  mean 

(a)  Individuals  selected  or  elected  throifgh  a  process 
determined  by  those  planning  committees  in  each  State  and  territory 
designated  by  the  Commission  to  conduct  the  State  and  territory 
pre-White  House  Conferences. 

(b)  Individuals  selected  as  Dele'gates-at-large  in  accordance 
with  Commission  policies  and  procedures. 


(m)  "Alternates"  mean  those  individuals  selected  by  the  States 
as  Official  Alternates  to  their  Delegates.  This  status  does  not  confer 
voting  and  other  Delegate  rights.  • 

'~(n)'^^OffiCl^l  Ot5servers"  mearTthose  individuals  representing 
organizations,. agencies,  or  groups  invited  to  attend  the  Conference.. 
This  status  does  not  confer  voting  and  other  Delegate  rights. 

{b)  "Observers"  ntean  those  individuals  who^have  no  official 
function  or  role  at  the  ConfereYice  but  who  have  come  to  the 
Conference  and  have  registered  as  observers. 

(p)  "Facilitators"  mearmhose  individuals  wh6  have 'been 
invited  ^  disinterested  peJ'Sonsto'assist  the  Delegates  in  their  Small 
Work  Groups.  These  individuals  havQ  agreed  Jo  participate  in  special 
training  for  facilitating  the  w6rk  of  the  Delegates  in  their  Small  Group 
Sessions.  Facilitators  have  nc^voice  or  vote  in  the  resolution-nraking 
process  of  the  Delegates. 

(q)  "Moderators — General  Session"  mean  those 
non-Delegate/Alternale  individuals  who  have  been  selected,  and  who 
have  agreed,  to  chair  the  Delegates  in  their  General  Session 
deliberations  and  voting. 

'  (r)\Moderifors — Theme  Session"  mean  those  ^ — 
non-Delegate/Alternate  individuals  who  have  been  selected,  and  who 
have  agreed  to  chair  the  Delegates  in  their« Theme  Session 
deliberations  and  voting. 

« 


(s)  "Recorders"  mean  those  non-Delegate/Alternate  individuafs. 
who  havfe  been  assigned  as  staff  to  each  Delegate  Work  Group  to 
record  that  group's  deliberations  and  resolutions. 


(t)  "Recording  Secretaries — Theme  Sessions,  Open  Hearings, 
)and  General  Sessions"  mean  those  injdividuals  assigned  to  keep  track 
of  the  proceedings  .of  those  sessions,  and  to  provide  accurate 
summaries  of  those  sessions  for  further  use  by  the  D&legates. 

(u)  "Staff"  means  the  White  HouSe  Conference  staff  and  the 
staff  to  the  Conference  provided  under  contract  by  KAPPA  Systems. 

w 

(v)  "Volunteers"  m^afn  those  individuals  who  have  offered 
their  services  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

(w)  "Special  Guests"  mean  those  other  individuals  who  have 
been  invited  to  attend  all  or  parts*  of  the  Conference  in  recognition  of 
their  key  roles  in  the  history  of  the  Conference  and  the  future  of  the 
Conference  recommendations. 

(x)  "Chair"  means  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  Advisory  Comrnittee. 

(y)  "Credentials  Committee"  means  those  members  of  the 
L^ommissiorTMiiJ  li'ie  Advisory  Committee  authorized  to-eefttfy- 


Official  Alternates  as  Delegatesjn  the  event  that  persons  from  the 
States  previously  certified  as  voting  Delegates  are  unable  to 
participate  in  the  Conference,  and  to  adjudicate  any  registration 
difficulties.  '  •  .  . 

(2)  "Rules  Committee"  means  those  members  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Advisory  Comnftittee  assigned  to  assist  Delegates 
in  interpreting  the  Conference  Rules. 

^Sectioi*)  2 — Words  importing  "gender.  ^ 
» 

As  used  in  these  rules,  unless  the  context, requires  a  different- 
meaning,  all  words  Iniporting  the  masculine  gender  include  both 
masculine  and  feminine  genders. 

Section  3 — Open-heirings  process. 


3.1' 

Call  to  Conference. 

"3.2  . 

Purpose  of  opening  hearings. 

3.3 

Panel..  'i 

3.4 

Identification.  ^ 

3.5 

Registration  for  Conference  sessions. 

3.6 

Requirements. 

3.7.  . 

Timekeepers. 

3.^ 

Process. 

3.8.1 

Scheduling. 

3'.8,2 

Length  of  fjresentation. 

'  3.8.3 

Questions.  . 
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3.8.4 

3.8.5 

3.8.6 

3.8.7 

3.8.8 

3.9 

3.10 


Place  in  White  House  Confereote  as  a  whole. 
Eligibility.  V 

Deadline  for  scheduling  testimony. 
Unscheduled  testimony. 
Minutes. 

Parliamentary  authority^ 


Conference  officials. 


r 


3.1  Call  to  Conference 

The  Commission  shall  determine  the  tim^,  place  and  the 
agenda  of  the  Conference  and  shall  issue  official  notice  thereof  to  the 
Chair,  to  the  State  Libr^y  Agency  heads  of  each  State/ to 
Delegates,  and  to  the  general  public. 


3.2  Purpose  of  open  hearings. 

*  » 

The  purpose  of  the  open  hearings  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  groups  or  special  interests  to  state  their  concerns,  to  maintain  the 
openness  of  the  (Conference  to  the  general  public,  and  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  conflicting  or  contrastmg  opinions  to  be  hoard. 


3.3  Panel.  / 

Panels  for  each  open  hearing  shall  consist  of  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  or  such 
other  individuals  as  the  Commission-shall  designate  for  this  purpose. 


3.4  identification. 


^  All  participants  mvolved  in  open  hearing  sessions  shall  wear 

'identification  badges.  Badges  shall  not  be  transferable  and  they  shall 
be  visible  at  all  meetings.  * 


Registration  for  Confere^^ 'sessions. 


All  persons  (including  press)  whonntend  to  testif\^  before  the 
open  hearings  sessioris  shall  comply  with  Conference  registration 
requirements  including  registering  with.nam^,  address,  identification, 
and  payment  of  any  required  fee.  Upon  compliance  with  registration 
^  requirements,  each  registrant  shall  be  issued  an  identification  badge 

'  as  delegate  at  large,  special  guest,  observer,  alternate,  press,  staff, 

discussion  leader,  resource  person,  or  recorder.  ^ 


3^6  Requirements,  . 

All  individuals  who  desire  to  pre-file  for  the  open  hearings  in 
conjunction  with  the  White  House  Conference  shall  be  required  to 
/ulfill  the  following:  '  J 
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3.6.1  Statement  of  intent. 


Each  individual  or  group  that  desires  to  present  a 
"     position  to  the  open  hearings  shall  file  a  statement  of  intent  to 
present  such  testimony.  In  the  case  of  a  group,  representation 
of  a  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  notarized  proof  of  • 
authorization. 


3.6.2  Abstract. 

Each  participant  who  pre-files  for  open  ftearing  sessions' 
^shall  provicje  an  abstract  noTTnore  than  one  page,  8V2  by  1 1,  to 
inqlude  the  topic  area  to  be  addressed,  issues  to  be  raised,  a, 
statement  of  a  position  taken,  and  any  recommendations 
which  kre  to  be  included  in  the  presentation. 


3.6.3  Paper. 

Each  individual  who  pr^-registe;s  to  speak  at' the  open 
hearings  shall  submit,  to  the  White  House  Conference  ^taff  in- 
advance  of  the  Conference,  a  paper  which  expresses  that 

S)oj(ffion.  This. paper  should  be  no  longer  than  10.  pages  in 
^ength,  double  spaced  on  8V2  by  11.  The  author  of  the  paper 
— — -^*4fpd/or  organization  represerj|ed  should  be  clearJy  indicated  on 
each  page  of  the  submitted  testimony.^The  format  of  the  paper 
should  follow  the  outline  as  indicated  above  in  3.6.2. 

'       .^-^  ^ 

3.7  Timekeepers. 

Timekeepers  shall  be  present  at  all  sessions-of  the  Conferenc.ewo 
Their  duty  shall  be  to  indicate  to  each  speaker  ;c^n  appropriate  ' 
warning  before  expiration  of  the  allowed  time.      '    .  .   ^  , 


3.8  Process.  .  - 

The  process  of  the  open  hearings  shall  be  governed* by  the 
procedures  enumerated  below: 

»  <■ 
3.8.1  Scheduling. . 

'All  individuals  who  have  pre-filed  their  statement  of 
intent  to  testify  at  the  open  hearings  by  the  deadline  of 
October  1,  1979  shall  be  scheduled  at  one  of  the  open 
hearing  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

•*»        .    *  % 

>^3.8.2  Length  of  presentation.  . 

Each  individual  who  has  been  duly  registered  and 
scheduled  for  a  presentatiorw  the  open  hearing  shall  have  a 
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maximum  of  five  minutes  to  summarize  his\)r  her 
presen^ion.  P^icipants  will  be  held  to  this^time  period  by 
the  Conference  timekeepers^ 


3.8.3  Questions/Garificajtions  -        .  ^  " 

Members  of  th^  panel  shrall  have  the  option  to  ask  the 
participant  questions  for  clarification  of  the  positions  or 
recommendatioVis  proposed.  Such  questioning  shall  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  presiding  officer/ 


3.8.4  Place  of  opeR  hearing  session^  in  White  House 
'Conferenc^process?      ,  ' 

The  open  .hearings  wTll  be  aft  integral  part  of  the  White 
Hduse  Conferenge.  There  will  be  recorders  to  summarize 
important  positions,  points,  or^pinions  expressed  during  the 
open  hearing  sessions.  These  summaries  will  be  published  in 
offrcial  record  of  the  White  House  Conference  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  Recpm'mendations  Committee 
of  the  White  House  Conference  for  consideration.  ^ 

3.8.5  Eligibility.  ^  .  ■  ^ 

*  »  - 

^    .  (a)  Any  associationf^^fiagency^Txidividual  or  group  may 
participate^n  the  open  hye^mgs  in  accordance' with  the 
•requirements  as,.stated  in  3.6. 

(b)  Any  duly  registered  observer  at  the  White  House 
Conference  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  open 
shearing  sessions  irl^^cordance  .with  procedures  enumerafed 
3.8.7  below.  .  ^ '  * 


in 


3.8.6  Deadline  f(K  $chedufN^ testimony. 

All  p^rticipVits  who'd'esire  to  pr6-register  for  the  open 
hearing  sessions  sifalUife  all  items  specified  under 
Requirements,  3.6,  V  October  1  / 1979.  .     *  . 

3.8.7^  Unscheduled  testimony. 


/    The  open  hearing  scions  shall  be  scheduled  to  allow 
time  at  the  encl  of  .each  scheduled  hearing  for  presentations  by 
those  duly  registered  Conference* participants  who  have  not  . 
pre-filed  their  intent  todte^tjfy  at  the  ppen  hearing  sessions. 
These  participants  will  be  allowed  to  testify  to  the  open 
hearings  panels  on  -a  first-come  basis  after  registering  with  the 
secretary  for  the  open  hearing  sessions.  The  secretary  shall 
provide  to  the  presiding  officer,  one-half  hpuf  prior  to  the  end 
of  each  open  hearing  session,  a  list  of  those  individuals  who 


have  signed  in  with  him  or  her  and  who  have  provided  the 
necessary  abstract  and  paper  as  detailed  ii\item  3.6, 
Requirements.  / 


3.8.8  Mipiites.  .  .     /  ' 

*  phe  reoi^rding  secretary(s)  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  official  rninutes  pf  all  open  hearings.  Tape 
recordings. ^hall  be  provided  for  all  open  hearing  sessions 
discussions  to  aid  ih  the  preparation  of  accurate  minutes  or 
summaries  by^this  designated  recorjderCs)'  Minutes  shall  be 
approved  by  the  presiding  officers  of  these  seSsion(s)^nd  by 
thevChairman  of  the  Commission  or  his  delegates. 


3.9'  Parliamentary  authority. 


(a)  The  rules  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  N^ly  Revised  sfia^ 
govern  all  open  hearing  sessions  of  the  CoP^ference  in  al^cases^ 
"  '  applicable,  when  not  inconsistent  \^ith  the^hite  Hpuse  Conference 
■rules.    ■  .  '       ^  >  f     /  •  ^ 

.    ^7      (bj'The'Tol-mat,  agenda;  order  of  business,  and  seating  . 
arrangements  of  the  Conference  open  hearing  sessions  shall  be 
deterrYiined  in  all  cases  by  the  Commission. 

3P.10  Open  hearing  officials.  ^    *      '  ^ 

At  each  open  hearing  session  there  shall  be  in  attendance  a 
^  presidii:^^g  officer  and  assistantipresiding  officer;  Federal  officer 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  requirements  in  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  the  chair  of  the  RuletiCommittee  or  his  or  her 
designee,  the  chair  or  co-chair  of  the  Recbmmendatidns  Committee, 
the  chair  of  the  Credentials  Committee  or  his  designee,  Conference 
Parliamentarian,  timekeepers,  recording  secref^ry(s)  and  credentials 
^  monitors.  Presiding  officers  of  each  open  hearing  session  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission 


Se^ttion  4 — Conference  process. 


4.1  Call  to  Cbnferenc^.  '  , 

4.2  i/oting  body. 

4.3  No  proxy  voting. 

4.4  Method  of  voting. 

4.5  Identification. 

4.6  Registration  for  Conference  ^ssions. 

4.7  '  Order  of  business.  • 
'  4.8  Dpsignated'-'Seating. 

4.9  Quorum.' 

4.10  Adoption  of  rules. 

4.1 1  Discussion  and  debate. 

4.12  Making  motions. 
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4;i3 

Credentials  Committee. 

4.14 

Timekeepers. 

4.15 

Floor  tellers. 

'4.16 

Resolutiorrr€ommittees. 

4.1  7 

Parliamentary  authority.  ' 

4.18  ' 

Rules  Committee. 

4.19 

Minutes. 

4.20 

Conference  officials. 

4.21 

Committee  of  the  Conference. 

4  J  Call  to  Conference. 

The  Commission  shall  determine  the  time,  place,  format  and 
I  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  and  shall  issue  official  notice  thereof  to 
the  3tate  Libr^iry  Agency  Heads  of  each  State^^to  all  Delegates,  and  to 
the  general'public. 


^  4.2^  Voting  body.  ,  \  * 

The  voting  body  of  the  Conference  shall  consist  of  the 
following  voting  Delegates: 

t^)  State -Delegates  certified  as  having  been  duly  selected  as  a 
part  of  State  or  territorial  pre-Conferences  in  ciccordance  with 
applicable  regulations  (reference  to  ^cfWsory  Memo  Number  ] , 
Delegated  Determination), 

(b)  Onp  hundred  and  five  (105)  additional  Delegates-at-large 
designated  by  the  Commission  as  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  PI.  93-568,  SJ.  Res.  40  (a)-(2),  Decernber 
31,1974. 

(c)  Alternate  State  Delegates  who  hav6  been  properly  certified 
•  in  one  of  the  following  two  ways: 

0)  If  the  Commission  receives  proper  notification  by 
^Nfovember  1,  1979  that  a  State  Delegate  is  unable  to  attend,  the 
ranking  Alternate  selected  at  the  State  pre- White  House  Conference 
will  be  permanently  certified  by  the  Commission  as  a  State  Delegate; 
or 

(2)  At^the  Conference,  the  Chair  of  the  affected  State 
delegation  may  no^fy  the  Credentials  .Committee  of  a  Delegate's 
inability  to  attend.  Upon^such  notification,  the  Credentials  Comr^ittee 
will  then  certify  the  appropriate  ranking  alternate  Delegate  present  at 
the  Conference  as  a  Delegate  for  the  State. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  aforementibned  rules,  the  following 
principles  shall  be  controlling! 

(j)  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  two-thirds 
non-library-related  to  one-third  library-related  balance  of  the       ^  ^ 
Conference  be  nrlaintained. 
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(ii)  An  Alternate  has  rro  riglit  to  participate  as  a  votin|^ 
Delegate  ^unless  propedy  certified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  section.  *  ^  . 

(iii)  There  shall  be  no^alternate  Delegates  for 
Delegates-at-large  to  the  Conference.  .  *'  * 


4,3  No  proxy  voting. 

^        There  shall  be  no  proxy  voting. 


4.4  Method  of  voting — Theme  and  Genera  essions. 

No  individual  shall  have  mpre  than  one  vote.  The  regular 
method  of  voting  shall  be  by  Voting  Credential,  P^per  Ballot,  and 
autbmated  voting  mechanisms.  Two-thirds  vote  of  ^hose  present  and 
v^oling  shall  be  required  in-order  to  overrule  any  ruling  of  the  . 
•moderator  Secret  ballftts  or  roll  call^otes  shall  be  by  a»tvN2b-thirds 
vote  of  the  Delegates.  '  -  ' 


4.5'  Identification.  -     -  '  ' 

.All  vbtiBg  Delegates,  and  all  alternates  shaH  h^ve identification 
badgei.  ^        .  "  ' 


4.6  Registration  for  Conference  sessions.  ' 

^  All  persons  who  attend  ai\y  Conference  Sessions  (including 
press)  musfcomply  with  registration  requirem^ls,  including 
registration  with  name,  address,  identification',  and  payment  of  any 
reqfiRred  fee  for  meal  functions.  Upon  compliance*wi'th  registration 
requirements,  each, registrant  shall' be  issued  an  identification  badge, 
as  Delegate,  Alternate,  official  observer,  observer,  press^  staff, 
facilitator,  moderator,  or  recorder,  etc.  Badges  shall  not  be 
transferable  and  they  mu§t  be  visible  at  all  meetings.  Badges  altered 
in  any  fasKion  shall  be  deemed  illegal. 


4.7  Prder  o1  Business.  ^      '  .  ' 

The  Commission  shall  establish  the  order  of  business  for  the 
Conference  when  it  fssues  the  Call  to  the  Conference  according  to 
4.1,  whigh  shall  be  published  in  The  Federal  Register  as  procedurally 
de/rianded.  New  business  may  be  submitted  and  adopted  in 
accordance  with  4.7.1 . 


4.7.1  Nqw  business.  '  - 

PropiDsal^for  the  consideration  of  subject  matter  not 
embraced  within^he  established  order  of  business  of  the 
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Conference  may  be  brought  up  under  the  heading  of  new' 
business  at  a  general  voting  sessiorr  of  the  Delegates  (see 
Definitions),  By  a  petitfdn  signed  by  TOO  voting  DelegateSy. 
presented  to  the  Chair  of  the  Conference  12  hours  before  the  . 
beginning  o(  the  final  General  Session.  Any  such  new  business 
shaFI  also  be  submitted  to  the  recor^irr'g  secretary^  in  writing, 
at  least^twelve  hours  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  General 
Session.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting  Delegates  present 
Shall  be  requfred  to  consider  such  new  business. 


4,8  Designated  seating.       ^  '  -      "  ^  * 

Separate  seating  spaces;shall  be  provided*and^clearly  / 
desigfrated  as  follows  (not  in-order  of  preference):  (a)  Current  and  ^ 
past>  Commission  members  anil  Advisory  Committee  members;  (b) 
State  Delegates  and  Delegates^at-I^rge;  (c)  Alternate  State  Delegates; 
(d)  Special  guests;  (e)  Official  observers;  (0  Conference  staff;  (g)  Duly 
registered  H^ss;  and  (hi^buly  registered  observers  to  the  capacity  of  ^ 
the  meetin^poms.  '       ^  >  ^ 

Only  persons  wearing  appropriate  badges  shall  be  admitted  to^ 
any  session  by  the  Credentials  monitors,  arid  only  to  those  designated 
areas  and  at  designated  times  in  aiccordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Commission  and  the  Credentials  Committee.  Only 
voting  Delegates,  authorized  media  persoonel,  and  authorized- 
Commission,  Advisory  Committee,  or  Conference 'staff  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Delegate  arena  for  general*  Conference  sessions. 


4.9  Quorum — Theme  and  General  Sessions..  ' 

TvYO-thirds  of  the  duly  regi^ered  voting  Delegates  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  all  generaKvoting  sessions.  - 


4.9.1  Two-thirds  of  the  duly  cegist^red  yoting  Delegates 

assigned  to  Theme  Sessions  or  to  Work  Group  Sessions  • 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  these  sessions. 

4.10  Adoption  of  rules.       >  '  ^  ^ 

ln»accordance  with  4.9,  an  affirmative  vote  by  a  simple 
majority  of  all  voting  Delegates  jpresent  shall  be  required  for  adoption 
of  Conference  rules.  -        - '  ii. 

4.10.1  Amendments  to  rules, 

•AH  suggested  amendments  to  the  a^loption  the 
proposed  rules  shall  be  presented  in  writing  tojhe  Chair  of.the 
Conference  five  hours  prior  t^pfefe  first  general  session*  of  the 
ConferemfeV  A  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Delegates 
present  (who  musttronstitute  a  quorum)  shall  be  required  for 
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an  amendmenUo  the  Conference  rules.  All  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  rules  shall  be  governedby  the 
requirements  as  stated  in  4.11. 


J 


4.1 1  Discussion  and  debate  in  JhSnfie  and  General  Sessions  (all 
subject  toquorunn  requirements). 

(a)  In  order  to  address  the  Conference,  a  voting  Delegate  must 
address  the  moderator,  await  recognition,  give  name  and 
identification,  and  state  whether  speaking  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative. 


(b)  Discussion  on  a  motion ^r  agenda  to^c  shall  be  limited  to 
three  minutes  for  eacK  speaker. 

(c)  No  individual  may  speak  a  second  time  on  an  issue  until 
all  others  who  wfsh  to  speak  have  had  an  opporlunj^y  ih  do  so. 

(d)  Debate  may  be  limited  or  terminated  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  voting  Delegates  present  and  voting. 

(e)  By  a  simple  majority  vote  of  Delegates  present,  a  person 
other  than  a  voting  Delegate  may  be  permitt^q  td^eak  in 
clarification  of  an  issue  during  Conference  debate. 


\ 


4.12  Making  motions. 

* 

(a)  Only  properly  certified  voting  Delegates  may  sp^ak  to 
issues,  make  motions  or  vote.  All  motions,  on  substantive  matters, 
shall  be  written  and  signed  by  the  person  who  makes  the  motion;  the' 
moderators  may  require  such  written  motions  before  action  is  taken. 

(b)  A  two-thirds  vote  of  thpse  authorized  voting  Delegated  who 
are  present  and  voting  shall  be  required  to  table,  or  to  postpone 
indenfinitely,  op  to  object  to  consideration. 


r 


4.13  Credentials  Committee. 

The  Credentials  Committee  shall  report  registration  to  the 
Conference  upon  request  of  the  Chair.  An  updated  pre-registration  list 
of  State  Delegates  and  Alternates  and  of  Delegates-at-large  shall  be 
provided  to  the  chair  of  the  Credentials  Comn^^ee  prior  to  the 
opening  of  Conference  registration.  ) 

<^         ,  - 

4.13.1  Decorum. 

(a).  No  registrant  will  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the  view 
prehearing  of  any  other  registrant  by  any  device.  Only  persons 
authorized  by  the  (Jlommission  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  any 
electronic  or  sonic  device  (e.g.,  citizens'  band  radio)  into  the 
Confefence.  Any  person  violating  these  rules  may  be  denied 
all  Conference  privileges  and  removed  from  the  Conference. 
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(b)  Any  registrant  may  be  requested  at  any  time  to 
provide  additional  identification.  Any  registrant  who  lacks  . 
appropriate  identification,  or  abuses  any  Conference  privilege, 
or  obstructs  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  Conference  may  be 
denied  any  or  all  Conference  privileges.  ' 

(c)  The  Conference  shall  have  available 
sergeants-at-arms  and  credentials  monitors  as  necessary  to 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  Conference  at  an 
or  all  of  the  Conference  sessions. 

/< 

4.14  Timekeepers. 

Timekeepers  shall  serve  at  all  sessions.  Their  duty  shall  be  to 
indicate  to  each  speaker  an  appropriate  warning  before  expiration  of 
the  allowed  time.  ^  _ 


4.15  Floor  tellers. 

(ar)  At  theme  sessions,  floor  tellers  shall  be  available  to  count 
and  report  votes.  The  floor  tellers  shall  be  assigned  to  definite 
sections  of  the  Conference  floor.  A  record  of  the  vote  shall  be  entered 
in  the  minutes.  During  a  vote  count,  only  floor  tellers  shall  be 
permitted  to  move  about.  Atl  other  persons  except  voting  Delegates 
shall  leave  the  voting  area. 


4.16  Resolutions  Committee.  v 

There  shall  be  Conference  Resolutions  Committees,  whose 
membership  shall  consist  of  Delegate  representatives  elected  by  each 
small  working  group.  ^  ^ 

4.16.1  Theme  Resolutions  Committees.  ,        ^  * 

The  membership  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  s^W  be 
divided  into  five  theme  areas,  and  each  of  these  five  groups 
shall  cm^sist  of  one  elected  Delegate  frojn  each  of  the.sinall 
-     vypfk^oups  in  that  theme.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  a^heme 
moderator.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  theme  moderator  to 
meet  with  .the  elected  Delegates  from  each  of  the  small 
working  groups  within  his/her  theme  area,  to  discuss  the  order* 
of  presentation  by  those  Delegates  of  the  priority  (five  to  eight) 
resolutions  from  their  respective  work  groups  during  the  first 
^  theme  session  of  the  Conference,  At  the  theme  sessions,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  Delegates  io  the  small  working  groups 
in  the/elevant  theme  area,  all  resolutions  from  the  small  work 
'  groups  will  be  voted  on  by  the  Delegates  and  the  top  priority 
resolutions  for  each  theme  area  from  among  the  small  work 
groups'  resolutiotos  will  be  forwarded  to  the  general  voting 
session  for  ^ote.  The  number  of  resolut;ioj1^  shall  be  limited  to 
.  .  34,  assigned  by  the  number  of  smalJ  work  groups  in  each 
theme. 
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4.16.2Tjeneral  Resolutions  Committee.^ 

The  membership  of  the  General  Resolutions  Committee 
shall  CQQyst  of  Delegates  elected  in  the  following  manner:  two 
from  each  of  the  Theme  Resolutions  Committe.es.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  a  General  Ses^op  Moderator  to  meet  with  the 
elected  Delegates  from  each  of  theTheme  Resolutions 
Committees  to  discuss  the  order  ot  presentation  by  those 
Delegates  of  the  priority  resolutions  from  each  of  the  Theme  ^ 
Sessions.  The  numbert)f  resolutionsjhall  be  limited  to  34, 
assigned  by  the  number  of  small  work  groups  in  each  theme, 
as  stated  in  4^16.1  above.  The  General  Resolutions  Committee 
will  consider  all  theme  resolutions;  and  those  resolutions 
^  which  were  not  voted  by  the  individoal  theme  sessions  as  top 
priority,  and  which  were^not  incorporated  into  the  top  prior 
resolutions — as  determined  by  the  full  Resolutions 
Committee — will  be  placed  on  a  paper  ballot  for  affirmative  or 
negative  vote  by  the  entire  voting  Delegate  body. 


4.17  Parliamentary  authority. 

(a)  The  Commissidn  shall  appoint  the  parliamentarians  who 
shall  ^be  advisors  to  the  facilitators  of  working  groups,  and  moderatbfs, 
of  theme  sessions,  and  general  sessions.  The  rules  in  Robert's  Rules  of 
X)rder  Newly  Rev/sed  shall  govern  all  sessions  of  the  Conference  in 
all  case^  not  covered  by  these  rules. ' 

(b)  Any  questions  regarding  the  interpretation  of  these  rules 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Conference  session  in 
consultation  with  the  Conference  Parliamentafi^an,  subject  to  appeal 
by  Delegates  under  Robert's  Rules. 

4.18  Rules  CommiTtee.  i 

Any  Delegate  questions  of  interpreting  the  Conference  Rules 
between  general  sessions  shall  be  handled  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
assisted  by  an  official  Conference  Paliamentarian. 

4.19  Minutes. 

The  recording  secretary(s),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  ^ 
Commission,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  official 
minutes  of  all  theme  and  general  sessions  and  open  hearings.  Tape 
recordings  shall  be  provided  for  all  general  session  discussions  to  aid 
in  the-prepafation  of  accurate  minut^  by  the  designated  recorder(s). 
Minutes  shall  be  approved  by  the  moderators  of  the  appropriate  * 
session(s)  and  by  the  Chair  of  the  Conamission  or  his  designate. 

4.20  Conference  officials. 

^    At  each  general  session,  there  shall  be  in  attendance  a 
moderator.  Federal  officer  apppinted  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
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the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  chair  of  the  Rules  Committee  or 
his  designee,  the  chair  and  co-chair  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  (as 
elected  by  the  Delegates);  the  chair  of  the  Credentials  Committee  or 
his  designee,  an  official  Conference  Parliamentarian,  timekeepers, 
tellers,  recording  secretary(sj,  and  credentials  monitors.  The 
moderators  for  general  sessions  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Comrryssion. 

4.21  Committee  of  the  Conference,  ^ 

The  General  Resolutions  Committee  shall  be  the  Committee  6f 
the  Conference  which  will  take  steps  to j^rovide  for  the  accurate 
reporting  of  the  proceedings  and  recommendations  of  the 
ConfdDence,  as  well  as  take  responsibility  for  any  procedures  relating  , 
to  future  convening  of  another  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services. 
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Resolutions  Not  Passed 
by  Delegates 


The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  to  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infornlation  Services  but  did 
not  pass.  They  include  two  general  resolt^tions  which  failed  after  they 
were  brought  forward  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  four  paper 
ballot  resolutions  which  did  not  pass,  and  20  petition  resolutions 
which  did  not  gain  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  the  delegates  to 
consider  them. 


GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS  The  following  two  resolutions  were  brought  by  the  Resolutions 

Committee  to  the  final  voting  session  of  the  Confetjence  on  Monday, 
'  •  November  19,  1979,  but  failed  to  pass. 


The  Library  of  Congress 
and  National  Planning 


WHEREAS,  all  Xypes  of  publicly  funded  libraries  should  be  designated 
as  resources  for  publicly  produced  and  privately  produced 
information  and  vehicles  for  dissemination  and  assistance  in  the 
use  of  this  information,  and 


WHEREAS,  all  levels  of  government  should  be  responsible 
assuring  this  right. 


for 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  designate  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  provide  leadership  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
such  services  as  a  national  Repository  for  all  governmental 
publications,  a  national  periodicals  center,  a  national  referfal 
center,  and  a  national  library  network,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RBSOLVED,  that  the  State  library  agencies  be 
•  designated  'as  integral  participants  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  national  services.and  as  leaders  in  the  planning 
of  State  and  local  services^ 


Lifelong  Learning 


WHEREAS,  in^^er  to  enhance  informal  lifelong  learning  for  all 
persons  without  regard  to  age,  race,  religion  or  other  handicap 
condition,  and 

WHEREAS,  Ideal  and  State  agencies,  libraries  and  other  educatipnal 
institutions  have  a  specific  and  vit&l  role  in  serving4he  lifelong 
learning  need  of  all  people, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  libraries  together  with  those  other 
'  agencies  and  institutions  should  work  cooperatively  to  provide 
*the  resources  and  services  that  will  enable  all  our  people  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  available  to  them,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  programs  be  develope'^  that  create 
a  climate  for  cultural,  educational  and  practical  use  ilPresponse 
to  community  needs. 
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1 


PAPER  BALLOTS 


The  four  resolutions  that  follow  were  submitted  to  the 
delegates  by  paper  baNot  but  failed  to  passf 


Subsidizing  the  Use 
of  Technology 


WHEREAS,  we  jffirm  the  contept  of  information  as  a  public  utility. 
We  believe  that  information,  in  any  form,  should  be  made 
available  to  all.  ^ 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  people  to  have' access  to 
technological  development  as  it  relates  to  publi€ly  funded  library 
services,  c^nd 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  special  Federal  fund  be  created  to 
subsidize  li^ary  users  of  commercial  machines,  computer 
hardware  and  software  and  other  data-bas^d  systems. 


Local  Library  Commissions   '       BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Federal  or  State  governments  set  up  local 

advisory  (county  or  regional)  commiss'ions  on  libraries  and 
information  services  composed  of  lay  and  professional  persons. 


User  Fees  WHEREAS,  the  topic  of  user  fees  to  be  charged  by  libraries  to  their 

patrons  is  a  highly  debatable  question  in  this  period  of  library 
development, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  question  of  user  fees  and  all 
t  '  of  its  ramifications  to  libraries  of  all  types  and  to  their  patrons  be 

investigated  through  proper  research  methods  and  the  results  of 
this  study  be  made  available  to  all  libraries  so  that  service  to  all 
»   people  be  equitable  and  fair,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  funding  for  such  a  study  be 
undertaken  by  the  American  Library  Association  and/or  State 
o  library  agencies'^anif  the  United  States  Department  of  Education. 

ft 

Vandalism  and  Theft  .WHEREAS,  library  losses  due'to  theft  are  a  serious  national  problem, 

and  • 

r     Whereas,  these  losses  cause  expenditures  of  large  amounts  of 

'money  that  could  be  used  to  provide  library  services  that  would 
meet  the  personal  needs  of  individuals; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  there  be  a  special  program  within 
the  American  Library  Association  that  would  be  responsible  for 
^  the  tollowing: 

1)  gathering  and  making  ayailable  all  information  relating  to 
library  losses  and  their  prevention. 

2)  '  providing  grants  for  various  types  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  which  would  help  to  decrease  the 
incidence  of  theft  and  vandalism. 
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PETITION  JIESOLUTIONS  The  20  resolutions  that  follow  are  petition  resolutions  which 

failed  to  gain  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  for  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference  to  consider  them.  Careful  study  of  these  resolutions  will 
show  that  in  many  cases  th^  intent  of  some  of  these  already  was 
included  ir%resolutions  previously  adopted  by  the  delegates. 


WHEREAS,  the  library,  through  the  ages  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  storehouse  of  the  world's  knowledge,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  library,  in  this  historical  context  is  central  to  the 
humanization  of  man,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  library,  here  in  these  United  States  is  the.core  of 
intellectual  and  social  freedom  and  economic  salvation, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  library  in  America  be  given  a 
predominant  presence  everywhere  in  the  nation  by  the  creation 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Libraries  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 


Information  Policies  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  Conference  recognizes  the  urgent  need  to 

formulate  information  policies  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 

^  '  and  charges  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 

Information  Science  to  consult  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations  to  formulate  such  policies  and  propose  necessary  - 
legislative  action. 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Libraries' 


Needs  of  Et|»nic  Groups  WHEREAS,  the  ethnic  populations  in  America  represent  an  enormous' 

potential  source  for  library  patronage,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  no  Federal  library  legislation  addressed 

specifically  and  directly  to  the  need  for  library  services  to  ethnic 
populations,  and 

WHEREAS,  libraries  have  much  to  offer  by  way  of  servicing  and^ 
programming  which  could  contribute  to  the  recognition  of  these 
diverse  groups  and  to  the  concept  of  ethnic  pluralism,  and 

WHEREAS,  these  ethnic  groups  should  be  brought  into  the  library 
orbit  as  library  users  so  that  they  may  in  turn  come  to  the 
support  of  libraries  around  budget  time,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  cooperation  among  • 

community-based^  ethnic  groups,  public  libraries,  schools  and 
'  institutions  of  Kigher  learning, 

V 

.  ^  THER"EF0RE  be  it  resolved,  that  Congress  consider  and  approve 

^  legislation  directed  to  library  services  which  meet  the  needs  of 

ethnic  groups  in  America. 
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A  National  Library  Service 
for  tliel^eaf 


/ 


\ 


Libraries  for  the 
institutionalized 


WH^EAS,  hearing  irqpairment  is  the  single  most  prevalent  disability 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  communication  barrier  that  has  led  to 
misunderstanding  and  ignorance  by  the  gener^LP-Ublic  of  the 
deaf  person's  needs.  Deafness  affects  people  of  every  age,  race, 
^^.etbnic  origin;  and  educational  background.  It  draws  people  to- 
\;ether  in  a  unique  language  which  has  its  own  context  and 
mfeaoiiTg^^^gmng  as  a  native  language  to  many,  with  English  as  a 
second  language, ,  ^ 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  States 

1)  train  personnel  on  library  service  to  the  deaf; 

2)  establish  a  Library  Commission  for  the  Deaf  which  will 
include  deaf  individuals;  and  ^  \ 

3)  establish  a  clearinghouse  that  will  act  as  a  sole  Information 
and  Referral  in  the  State  to  assist  all  libraries  to  jserve  the 
deaf  and  the  general  public  on  information  needs  about 
deafness  and  services  for  the  deaf — A  storeplace  fpr 
collection  of  special  media  for  the  deaf  for  interiibrary  loan; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTfHER  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  approve  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Library  Service  for  theJDeaf,  and  that  the 
Service  shall  be  developed  and  devised  by  a  board  consisting  of 
deaf  professionals,  deaf  consumers,  and  library  professionals. 

■\ 

WHEREAS,  individuals  confined  within  institutions  (correctional, 
mental  hc^pitals,  and  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded)  are 
^  entitled  to  uBrary  and  information  services,  and 

WHEREAS,  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  provide  little  or  inadequate 
library  and  information  services, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  <hat  Federal,  State  and  local 
V  governments  act  to* establish  or  enhance,  libraries  and 
information  services  for  the  institutionalized, 'and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  funds  be  appropri^d  at  \hf   '  • 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels  to  support  these  services. 


The  People's  Library 
Bill  of  Riglits 
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BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  dogates  to  the  White  House  Conf^ence 
^n  Library  and  Information  Services  affirm  their  belief  in  the 
'  iRiblic  right  to  jibrary  service  as  stated  in  the  following  tenets: 

1)  All  people  are  entitled  to  free  acce'ss  to  the  information  and 
knowledge  within  a  library: 

2)  All  people  are  entitled  to  obtain  current;  accurate 
information  on  any  topic  of  interest;  • 

3)  All  people  are  entitled  to  courteous,  efficient,  and  prompt 
^service; 


Resolutions  Not  Passed 


V 


Libraries  as 

Recreational  Resources 


"^4)    All  people  are  entitled  to  assistance  by  qualified  library 
personnel; 

5)  All  people  are-^titled  to  the  right  of  privacy  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  materials; 

6)  All  people  ^e  erititled  to  the  full  service  of  the  library 
network  on  a  l|cal^regiona^  State,  and  national  level; 

7)  All  people  are^ntitled     the  use  of  a  facility  that  is 
accessible,  attractive,  ancl  comfortable; 

8)  ^  All  people  are  e'ntitled  to  aCtess  to  the  policies  regarding 

the  use  and  services  of  a  library;  and 
All  people  are,entitfed  to  library  service  that  reflects  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  total  community. 


9) 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  hereby  reaffirms'^thq^role  of  scho?)l  and 
public  libraries  as  not  only  an  educational  resource,  but  also  a 
recreational  resource  committed  to  providing  the  public  with  a 
wide  range'of  books,  periodicals,  and  other  kinds  of  traditional 
library  respurces. 


Hispanic  Office  Within 
The  National  Library  Agency 


ERIC 


WHEREAS,  efforts  to  ser^e  the  Spanish-speaking  are  diffused  and 
uncoordinated,  and  ,    *  . 

WHEREAS,  information  regarding  these  efforts  is  hard  to  obtain,  an^ 

WHEREAS,  there  e%\sts  a  tremendous  need  jo  coordinate  these  efforts 
and  dissdn>inate  information  on  thertvand  < 

*  WHEREAS,  any  significant  improvemej)ts  in  the  libVary  services  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  wfll  require  dirett  contact  and  attention  from 
.high  governmental  offices,      -  *  / 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  an  (Office,  staffed  with 

Spanish-speaking  professional  librarians,  be  instituted  within  the 
National  Library  Agency  to  address  the  library  and  information 
needs  of  the  Spanish-spea<<ing  and  that  this  offic,e  be"  authorized . 
to  act  in  the  following  capacity:  .     .  \ 

1)    To  coordinate  national  projects  aimed  at  improving  services 
to  the  Spanish-speaking.  ^ 

'  2)     To  collect  and  dissenninate  information  on  local.  State,  and 
national  projects.  t  * 

3)    To  collect  data  for  purposes  of  evaluating  and  reporting  on 
the  status  of  library  and  information  services  to  the 
"  Spgnish-speaking  in  the  country. 

/       4)    To  serve  as  a  direct  Mason  between  the  Spanish-speaking 
communities,  the  library  profession,  libraries  serving  the 
Spanish-speaking,  and  the  Federal  government. 
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Encouraging  Library  Usage 


WHEREAS,  the  gjjbljc  libraries  of  the  Umted  Stajes'and  its  Territories 
are  as  integral  a  part  of  public  education  as4he  public  schools; 
and 


WHEREAS,  the  libraries  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  can 
serve  both  individual  needs  and  derriocracV  by  promoting 
accurate  and  coherent  information  on  S9cial;  cultural',  political, 
and  consurVier  issues,  then 

THEREFpRE-  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  1*?al  all  delegates,  alternates,  ' 

observers,  ajid  Sther  fiarticipants  in  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  afid  information  Services  make  it  their  immediate  goal 
thafno  pup/7  in  their  State  or  Territory  shall  finish  this  school 
year  wRhout  coming  to  know  and;  as  jnuch  as  possible,  to  feel' 
at  home  in,  a  neighborhood  library;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,,  that  each  participant  in  the  Conference 
shall  take  \X  upon  himself  or  herself  to  enlist  the  support  of  the*  > 
State  or  Territory's  parents,  librarians,  teachers,  public 
administrations,^private  associations  and  businesses,  and- other 
appropriate  i(jstfu mentalities  to  accomplish  this  definite  goal 


Postal  Reform  Legislation 


WHEREAS,  libraries  are  dependent  on  the  U.S.  mails  for^eceipt  of 
materials  fronri  publishers  an^  distributors,  for  interlibrary  loans, 
and  for  direct  library  service  to  geographically  isolated  or 
honiebounrf patrons,  and  ^'       '  ^ 

WHEREAS,  current  l^w  PL '94-421  requires-that  the  "educational, 
'  cultural,*  scientific,  and  informational  valu^  fo  the  recipient  of 
mail  matter"  be'taken  into  consideration  in  setting  postal  rates, 
and    •  \  "    -       •  . 

WHEREAS,  the  Houfe  o^Repreentatives  recently  passed  by/ an 
overwhelming  margin  a  bif  fHR  79)  which  would  increase  Jhe 
public  service.subsidy  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  extend  the 
phased  rate  increases  for,  fourth-class. book  and  library  rates'  over 
ci  longer  period  of  time,  and  make  further  improvements  to  th% 
library  rate  inclujdjng  extending  it  tb  book^  sent  from  libraries 
and  educational  institutions  as  well  as  to  them. 


THEREFORE  ^  IT  RESOLV€D,  that  White  Houife-Gonference  on 
*  Library  and  Information  Serviced delegat^ respectfully  urge  that 
the  U.S. 'Senate  pass  legislation (juring^e  96th  Congress  similar 
^  to  HR  79,  the  Postal  S^ryice  Act  of  1979.      ^  .  - 


Telecommunications  Rates 
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WHEREAS,  fn  a  democratic  society  an  informed  citizenry  is  basic  to 
the  national  intecest,  and  * 

WHEREAS,  libraries  collectively  are  a  major  dissemmator  of 
.   occijjpational,  educational,  and  recreational  information^)  the 
Arrusrican  people^  and  ^      .  , 
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WHEREAS,  today's  Jibraries  are  no  longer  just  repositories  for  books 
but  sources  of  informatidn  with  emphasis  on  access  and  . 
communication,  and  ^  . 

-rWHEREAS,  the  enormous  proliferation  and  fragmentation  of 
^    knowledge,  tfie  increasing  "sophistication  of  information 
.  '     necessary  to  function  in  today's  complex  society,  and  the 
explosive  deK^elopment  of  information  and  conimunication 
technologies  to  njieet  these  demands,  all  make  use  of 
telecommunications  technologies  by  libraries  essential,  and 

WHEREAS,  ample.pri^cedent  exists  in  public  laws  and  regulatory 
policy  for  giving  special  recognition  to  nonprofit  libraries  and 
educational  institutions Wthey  carry  out  their  responsibilities  to 
^        the  public. 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  White  House  Conference  on 
.    '  .         Library  and  Information  Services  delegates  call  upon  Congress 

and  the  Administration  to  establish  \/  statute  the  abiHty  for 
Jt        ^  common  carriers  to  provide  preferential  rates' for  nonprc" 

M  '  libraries  and  edujcational  institutions  in  their  uses  of 

telecommunications  channels  of  all  types  for  inter-institutional 
transmissions  and  for  the  distribution  of  information  to  thef^ 
.  public. 

Expansion  of  Office  of  Libraries.  WHEREAS,  American  libraries  have  long  served  as  an  indispensable 

element  in  both  formal  and  lifelong  education,  and  the 
importance  of  libraries  in  the  educational  process  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  FederaJvgovernment,  and  , 

WHEREAS,  libraries  are  a  cross-cutting  function  providing  support  for 
all  levels  and  forms  of  education,  and  have  elements  in  common- 
with  other  cross-cutting  functions  such  as  education  technology, 
telecommunications  demonstrations,  education  information 
centers,  and  literacy  activities,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  newly-created  cabinet-^level  Department  of  Education 
'  '  I  .  provides  an'opportunity  for  rethinking  and  restructuring 

cross-cutting  functions  such'as  libraries, 

^THEREFORE  BE'  IT  RESOLVED,  that  White  House  Conference  on 

Library  and  Information  Services  dejegates  support  the  expansion 
^  .  of  the  Office  of  Libraries  ^nd  Learning  Resources,  under  the 

direction  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  within  the  new  Department  of 
:  Education,  and  call  upon  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 

take  favorable  action  in  support  of  this  resolution.  ' 


Funding  Federal  Library  '  WHEREAS,  an  informed  citizenry  is  essentia*  iir  a  democratic  soclefy, 

PrograniS\  ,  .  and 

\  •  WHEREAS,  the  leVeJ  of  literacy  necessary  to  function  effectively  in  . 

/  '  today's  complex  society  is  steadily  rising,  and 


\ 
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WHEREAS,  it  is  a  priority  of  both  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
improve  the  basic  learning  skills  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students,  and  to  reduce  adult  illiteracy,  and 

WHEREAS,  basic  skills  and  literacy  cannot  be  improved  without  a 
commitment  to  library  support,  and 

WHEREAS,  reports  of  preliminary  Federal  budget  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1981  indicate  sharp  reductibns  in  library  funding, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that^'White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  delegates  call  upon  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  restore  and  increase  funds  for  Federal 
library  programs  to  ensure  effective  library  and  information 
services  for  all  citizens. 


Support  for  Education  WHEREAS,  effective  provision  of  library  and  information  services  to 

for  Library  and  Information    ^  meet  tine  current  and  future  needs  of  citizens  will  be  largely 

dependent  upon  the  availA)ility  of  competent  staff,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  cohiplexities  of  the  information  society  necessitates  a 
continuing  suppJy  of  well  educated,  quality  persons  as 
inform'ation  professionals,  and 

WfrlEREAS,  the  rapidly  expanding^echnologies,  new  techniques  for 
information  delivery,  and  new  services  lo  user  populations 
.  •  demand  library  staffs  who  are  continuously  expanding  their 

knowledge  and  abilities  to  meet  new  challenges  through 
continuing  education  and  personal  development,  and 

WHEREASj^e  new  information  society  presents  cha<lenges  which 
requiresystematic  research  efforts  which  might  appropriately  be 
addressed  By  Graduate  Schools  of  Library  and  Information 
Science,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Government  through  Title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  otjier  Federal  legislation  has  recognized  its 
responsibility  to  support  education  and  r,esearch  f(^r  librarianship 
and  information  managemenl^  /  ^  . 

'  *  •» 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  thatx^ltinued^  intensified  efforts- 
be  madel^  the  Federal  govern menrto"provfde^Treef-des^^ 
support  Weducation  in  library  and  information  sciences;  this 
support  be  in  forms  which  will  encour^  recruitment  and 
instructional  improvement,  research  and  demonstration.. 


Funding  for  the  Elementary  and  WHEREA^,  school  library  media  programs  are  dependent  to  a  critical 
Secondjrry  Education  Act  (ESEA)         extent  upon  funding  made  available  to  them  through  Title  IV-B  ' 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  as 
,    ^  '   amended'in  1978,  and 





Resolutions  Not  Passed 


WHEREAS;  ESEA  Title  IV-B  funds,  due  to  ihflation/ever  growing 

needs  for  more  diversified  instructional  materials  and  equipment 
within  schools  and  increased  use  of  these  materials  by  teachers,  . 
students  and  the  community,  are  barely  adequate  to  supplement 
local  and  State  support  for  school  library  media  programs,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  need  for  effective  school  library  media  programs, 
staffed  by  certified  library  media  professionals  and  stipport 
personnel  and  capable  of  providing  a  full  range  of  instructional 
materials,  equipment  and  services  has  been  endorsed  by 
numerous  individuals  and  groups  attending  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  )5-19,  1979, 

THEI^EFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  participants  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services 
communicate  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of'the  United 
States  their  support ior  the  full  funding  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  Title  IV-B  Program  to  at  least  the 
level  of  the  FY  1979-80  budget  ($171,000,000),  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  these  funds  be  designated  for  the 
exclusive  purchase  of  library  materials  (print  amd  audiovisual 
^  materials)  and  equipment  for  use  within  the  instructional 
^  program  in  America's  public  and  non-public  schools. 


Elimination  of 
Dupiigation  of  Services 


WHEREAS,  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  tof 

1)  Make  the  best  use  of  the  public's  financial  resources; 

2)  Provide  a  coordinated  approach  in  the  provision  of 
J.  information; 

^\  3)     Eliminate  duplicative  information  programs,-Bnd 

4)     Provide  a  central  focus  to  which  citizens  can  turh  for 

J information. 
ORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  following  actions  should  be 


taken 
1) 


The  President  should  issue  an^  executive  order  amending  the 
A-95  clearinghouse  review  process  to  require 
application  for  Federal  grants  be  reviewed  to 
duplication  of  ijiformation  services; 


2)     Incentives  should  be  provided  to  encourage  applicants  for 
Federal  and  State  funding  programs  to  demonstrate  that  they 
will  not  duplicate  an  information  program  already.serving 


the  target  groups; 
3)     Preference  should  be^given  to  libraries  as  information 
service  providers  where  such  preference  would  not 
^dpplicafeQ,^existing  programs/ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Federal  a&<l  State  legislation  and 
rules  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles  set  forth  imhis 
resolution. 
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Resolutions  Not  Passed 


I  Community  Control 


WHEREAS,  the  mainstays  of  libraries  have  traditionally  been  found  in 
local  community  support,  ^ 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  there  be  included  in  the  national- 
information  policy  elements  to  ensure  continued  local  controJ  of 
community  libraries  and  information  services. 


Personnel  Selection 


WHEREAS,  in  order  to  provide  access  tp  the  full  range  of  modern 
information  seryices,  libraries  require' appropriate  qualified 
personnel,^  and         ^  ~  -   

WHEREAS,  library  education  and  training  programs  need  guidance  to 
insure  that  curricula  provide  for  the  development  of 
competencies  actually  required  in  liBraries  to  serve  citizens,  and 

WHEREAS,  libraries  need  assistance  in  designing  employee  selection 
procedures  and  criteria  to  meet  the-requirements  of  law,  to 
provide  equal  employment  opportunities  and  to  en^e  that  all 
personnel  have  the  required  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities,  - 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  recommends  that  the  Federal 
^    government  fund  a  studV  to  develop  and^  validate  personnel 
selection  procedures  to  ensure  that  the  most  capable  personnel ' 
are  selected  and  that  equal  employment  opportunity  is  provided 
to  all. 


^Constitutional  Amendment 
k 


WHEREAS,  technological  development  is  cre^^jiiigTu fundamental 
change  in  society,  a  change  from  an  induMrial  society^to  an  * 
information  society,  and  , 

WHEREAS,  constant  change  is  experienced  as  a  sense  of  frustration 
by  peoplebecause  they  lack  a  sense  of  control,  purpose  and 
understanding,  and  * 

*  WHEREAS,  information  is  not  perceived  as  an  available  tool  to  solve 
the  frustration,  and 

WHEREAS,  libraries  and  information  centers  are  existing  social  '  . 
institutions  that  could  fulfill  the  need  for  understanding  and 
control,  and  '  -  -  * 

WHEREAS,  to  fulfill  this  need  libraries  and  information  centers  Kave  a 
constitutional  basis  k)  protect  them  from  the  exigencies  of 
economic  and  political  crises,  and 

WHEREAS,  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  will  establish  primacy  of  the 
need  for  information  in  any  non-constitutional  conflict  and  an 
equal  primacy  with  othjer  rights  in  case  of  constitutional 


controversy,  and 
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Resolutions  Not  Passed 


WHEREAS,  the  resolution  of  constitutional  controversy  by-court  and 
legislative  action  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  and  the 
controversy  raised  during  the  process  of  adoption,  will  in  both 
cases  help  increase  awareness  of  the  role  of  information  and  the 
'changing  nature  of  our  s^ociety,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  purpose  of  a  free  Society  is  the  fullest  possible  > 
development  of  the  individuals  of  that  society, 'that  integral  to 
their  development  is  free  access  to  any  and  all  information 
withiQjthat  society, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
Ihe  Federal  government  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
-research  and  provide  the  n^ost  efficient  means  of  making  this- 
information  accessible  to  all  the  citizens  of  our  society. 


State  Library  Agency  Planning 


WHEREAS,  effective  provision  of  librar\  and  information  services 
requires  a  strong  partnership  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,,  and 

WHEREAS,  strong  State  library  agencies  are^an  essential  component 
in  that  partnership  for  statewide  planning,  coordinating  and 
developing  library  and  information  services  in  the  State, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Fed^eral  legislation  include  a  title 
-  -for  Library  Planning  and  Development  to  provide  matching  funds^ 
for  State  library  agency  planning  and  evaluc-^'Jon,  studies  and 
research,  coordination  with  all  Federal  library  grant  programs, 
-.planning  for  State  network  development  and  coordination  with 
multi-state  and/or  national  networks,  continuing  education  and 
ystaff  development,  and  administration  of  Federal  grant  funds. 


1  » 


Thursday^ 
November  15, 1979 

Activiues 

- 

Noon-7  p*m* 

Registration 

Noon-5  p*m* 

While  House  Conference                     .     *  * 
Information  Center  \ 

Noon-5  p*m* 

Films  oh  Library  and    >^    ,       .  \ 
Information  Services'  ^  \ 

^  \J*«^v 

Delegate  Caucuses                         ,  \ 

5:30  p.m.-7:00  p.m. 

Reception 

7:00  p.m.-9:30  p.m. 

Banquet 

Formal  Opening: 

Chairman: 

^  Charles  Benton,  Chairmao  of  the  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science  and  The  White  House  Conferenceon  Library 
and  Information  Services 

Swearing  In  of  Delegates: 

U.S.  Judge  Abner  ].  Mikva 

'  Greetings:  ^        '    ^  ,       .  .    , , 

Marilyn  KiHebrew  Cell,  Executiye  Director  of  the  White  House 

Conference  Staff 


Marion  Barry,  Mayor  of  Washington,  b.C,  . 
Presentation  of  Awards: 


^  I* 


Presented  by:  ^  .    .         r  ^  • 

Dr. .Martin  M.  Cummings,  Director,  National  Library  of  Medicine 

1  r 

Awards  To:  "  «        ,       ,  " — 

•  ^        Channing  L,  Bete;  Sr.  (Posthumous) . 

U.S.  Representative  John  Bra'delnas,  Indiana 

'  Carl  A.  EIILolt,  former  U.S.  Representative  from  Alabama 

U.?.  Seffafor  Warren  ti.  Magnuspn,  Wash/ngtori 

■Bessie  Boehm  Moore,  Vice  Chai/man  of  The  National  Comriis- 
sion  on  Libraries  and  Information  Scie/ice,  Member  of  The^ Advisory 
Committee  on  TheWhite  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
'Services 

,  U.S.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode  /s/and 
U.S.  Representative  Carl  D..  Pefkini,  Kenfuc/cy 
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Thursday 
November  15,  1979 

Activities 


Remarks: 

Richard -M.  Neustadt,  Assistant  Director,^  Domestic  Policy  Staff, 
The  White  House 

^     U.S.  Representative  William  D.  Ford,  Michigan 

U.S.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York 


9:45  p.m. 


Close 


General  Session  I  ^ 
Adoption  of  Rules 

Moderators:  ✓ 

U.S.  Judge  Abner  J.  Mikva 

Edmund  M.  Reggie,  Executive  Counsel  to  the  Coverl^or  of 
Louisiana 


7-1 5 


^  '30 
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Conference  Agenda' 


Friday, 

November  16,  1979. 

> 

• 

Activities 

8  a«ni.*6  p«ni« 

Registration 

9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

White  House  Conference 
Information  Center 

^:30a.m.-11 :30  a.m. 


4^ 


General  Session  II 

Presidential  Address: 

.  President  Jimmy  Carter  ' 

FiVe  Conference  Themes 

Moderator: 

Frank  Fitzmaurice,. Producer,  National  Public  Radio 
Speakers: 

Clara-S.  Jones,  Member  of  the  National  Conimission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science;  Library  and  ihformatidn  Services  for  Per- 
sonal Needs  * 

Francis  Keppel,  Director,  Aspen  Institute  For  Humanistic 
Studies;  Library  and  Information  Services  for  Lifelong  Learning  > 

'  Herbert  D.  Benington,Vice  President,  The'MITRt  Corporation; 
Library  and  Infbrmation  Services  for  Organ/zat/ons  and  the  Professions 

Major  R.  Owens,  New  York  State  Senatoc^L/brary  and  /nforma- 
'  t/on  SeA^/ces  for  Governing  Our  Society,  ^      ,  ^ 

Bernard  Ostry,  Deputy  Minister  Of -Communications  for 
Canada;  /./bra/y  and  Information  Services  for  International  Understand- 
ing and  Cooperation    .  J 


11:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 


Intermissiob 


12:30  p*m.-2:15  p.m. 


Luncheon 

"Telefuture"  Videotape  Segments  ^ 
Moderator:    .-^  ^      '  ♦  ^ 

Robert  Lee  Chartrand,  Senior  Specialist  in  Information  Policy  and 
Technology,  Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress 
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Conference  Agenda 


Friday, 

November  16,^1979 
Activities 

• 

>  Speakers: 

Nichola's  Johnson,  Chairman,  National  Citizens  Communications 

uuuuy  , 

Kooeri  D.  nannkuch,  rresident,  VKdeo  Group,  Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

/ 

inierrnission 

2:30  p.m.-5:30  p.m. 

— ^^'^  ^  , 

Work  Sessions 

2:30  p.ni.-5:30  p.m. 

Open  Hearing  1 

1 

r  rebiOing.  * 
Bessie  Boehm  Moore  ' 

6  p«ni«-9  p*m* 

Reception  Sponsored  by  American  Library  Association  and  Library  of 
^  Congress' 

6  p.m.-*11  p.m. 

Delegate  Caucuses 
 !  [   « 

9  p.mMI  p.m. 


Multi-media  Programs; 
The  Library:  A  Place  to  Crow;  Audiovisual  Center,  The  University  of  Iowa 

Libraries  in  the  Information  Age;  Educational  Systems  and  Learning  Re- 
sources, University  of  Utah 

The  Future  Is  Today;  Colorado  State  Library 

Ideas  for  the  Library  of  the  Future;  The  School  of  Architecture,  Mississippi 
State  University 


or  32 

FRir 


Conference  Agenda 


Skturday^ 

Noveihber  17/ 1979 
Activities 


8  a.m.-7  p.m. 


Registration 


8:30  a«m.-11:30  a.m*  , 


Open  Hearing  II 
Presiding: 

Horace  E.  Tate,  Member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  ^ 


8:30  a.m.-11:30  a.m. 


Work  Sessions 


9  a.m.!^5  p.m. 


•White  House  Conference  Information  Center 


Noon-2  p.m. 


Luncheon 
Presiding: 

Warren  G.  Hill,  Member  of  the  Advisory  Committeeon  The  White 
House  Conference  on/Library  and  Information  Services 

Speakers:,  , 
Governor  Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas 
^George  Schrader,  City  Manager  of  Dallas,  Texas 


2:30  p.m.-5:30  p.m. 

Open  Hearing  III'                               •  ^ 

Presiding: 

William  J.  Welsh,  The  Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress' 

 i  !  :  :  i 

2:30  p.m.-5:30  p.m. 

wSk  Sessions 

6:30  p.m.-8  p.m. 


Banquet 
Presiding: 

Philip  A.  Sprague;  Mewber  of  Ihd  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science 

Speaker:  ^  • 

'  James  H.  feorert,  Founder  and  President  International  Association 
of 'Bureaucrat^  *     *  • 


8  p.m.-IO  p.m. 


White  House  Conference  Information  Center 


'8:^  p.m. -11  p.m. 
11  p.m. 


Theme  Sessions 


Recommendations  Committees 
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Conference  Agenda 


Sunday, 

November  18, 1979 
Activities 

* 

) 

/ 

7    3     t%%     mil    a  W% 

/  a»in»"0  dvlTl. 

Religious  Services                     '  /  ' 

Kegisiraiion                      ,         \  - 

iNoon-5  p.m. 

—  

White  House  Conference  Information  Center 

8:30  a*m.-Noon 

Theme  Sessions 

rNoon-<£  p»m. 

Luncheon 

Speaker: 

Ralph  Nader 

2:30  p.m.-5:30  p.m. 

• 

General  Session  III 

Moderators:                        .  i 

U.S.  Judge  Abner  j.  Mikva 

.  • 

Edmund  M.  Reggie,  Executive  Counsel  to  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana 

6  p.m.-9  p.m. 

International  Receptions 

Conference  Agenda 


1 

Monday, 

November  19,  1979 

Activities 

8a.ni.*3  p.m. 

^Registration 

8  a.m.-ll  a.m. 


11  a.m.-l  p.m. 


General  Session  IV 
Moderators: 

U.S.  Judge  Abner  J.  Mikva 

Edmund  M.  Reggie,  Executive  Counsel  to  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana 

__Concluding  Statement: 
Charles  Benton 


Joint' Congressional  Hearing 
Co-chairmen:  - 

U.S.  Representative  William  D.  Ford,  Michigan 
.   U.S.  Senator  ClaibornePefl,  Rhode  Island 


1  p.m.-3  p.m. 


3  p.m. 


Luncheon 

Speaker:        /  ^       .  \  .  ; 

Stuart  E.  Eizenstat,  Assistant  to  the- President  for  Domestic  Affairs 

and  Policy  '  ^  s  . 

•  . 

Adjournment 


statistics 


Introduction  to 
Statistics 


Three  categories  of  statistical  data  are  included  on  the  following 
pages:  sociodemographics  on  Conference  delegates,  national 
resolutions  by  type  and  number,  and  State  resolutions  by  type  and 
number. 

Statistics  on  the  de'fegates  are  provided  by  age,  educational  level, 
ethtiic  level;  handicap)  incofpe  level;  language;  occupation  ^ 
population,  and  sex.  These  statistics  have  been  further  broken  down 
by  the  twd^pes  of  delegates;  as  required  by  public  laW; 
"lay"— citizens  at  large;  and  "library"— citizens  within  library  or 
information  science  fields. 
The  64  resolutions  passed  by  delegates  to  the  Conference  were 
*  analyzed  by  content;  to  establish  keywords.  For  each  keyword,  the 
»  number  of  resolutions  dealing  w'ith  that  topic  is  given. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  58  pre-Conferencelmeetings  have 
been  analyzed  in  the  same  way  a^ihe  national  resolutions.  In 
addition;  statistics-  on  resolutions  by  keyword  are  firovided  for 
pre-Conference  rfieeting?  held  by  StateS;  Territories;  and  American 
Indians. 
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White  H0US6 
Conference 
Delegates:  Socio- 
Demographic  .Statistics 


•1  ^ 


0 


Age 


DELEGATES  BY  AGE  CATEGORY 
(PERCENTAGES  FIGURED  BELOW) 


UY 


LIBRARY 


TOTAL 


UHDtR  JP 

30-39  ' 

,  50-59.  ' 
;60+ 

,H/A 

TOTAL'  * 


27   *  , 
57 
113 

.  123  ^  . 
82^^ 


,37  ' 

12.8 

25.5 

27.7* 

18.5 

8.3^ 

0.9 

66.3; 

Educational  Level 


^DELEGAIES        EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 
'(PEfSClNTACESjf.IGURED  B&t<3W). 


ELEMENTARIt; 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 

ADV  Degree 

OTHER 

N/A 

TOTAL 


ELEMENTARY 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE 

ADV  DEGREE 

OTHER 

N/A 

TOTAL 


LAY^  l4^BI^ARY  '  TOTAL 

 *rip^  -..yi  


<VTH  GRADE 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  CATEGORIES 
■  1' 
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Statistfcs 


8:  V 


Ethnic  6roup 


DELEGATES  BY  ETHNIC  GPOUP  ' 
(PERCENTAGES  FIGURED  BELOW)* 


1  AY 
LA  1 

*l  TADAD.Y  ^ 
LlDrCAK  1 

TnT  A  !• 

i  U  i  AU 

WHITE 

'    300  ^ 

175 

*             /  0 

CO 

C  1 

z. 
O 

27 

ACiTAK!  AM 

1  C 

kJATTWp  AM* 

PiM  1  xvc  An 

AH 

4 

lo 

'  * 

U 1 ncK  , 

IH 

17 

N/ A 

D 

D 

12 

ooo 

WHITE 

*  67.7  ^ 

77,7 

71.1 

BLACK. 

17.1 

IZA 

15.5 

HISPANIC 

^.7 

2.6 

4.0 

ASIAN  AM 

2.7 

1.3 

.  2.2 

NATIVE  AM  ' 

V  3.1 

1.7 

.2.6 

OTHER 

'  3.1 

1.3 

2.5 

N/A 

1.3 

2.6 

1.7 

TOTAL 

66.3 

33.6 

100.0 

.  OTHER  ETHNIC  CATEGORIES 

Caroini an-Pfici f ic  Islander  1 

Chamorro              '  5 

  .                   *                        FrancO"American  1  * 

<^  -                  ^                                      Hawauan-Caucasian  1 

^                         ;           .                            Mi  crones  1  an  4 

^  *             •                                     Polynesian^  .  <  \ 

Sai^oan    *  3  ^  _  ^ 

^            Yaqui -Mexican  1 


Handicap 


DELEGATES  BY  HANDICAP 
(PERCENTAGES  FIGURED  BEiOW) 


LAY 


LIBRARY 


TOTAL 


BLIND 

DEAF 

MOTOR 

OTHER 

N/A 

TOTAL 


BLIND 

DEAF 

MOTOR 

OTHER 

N/A 

TOTAL 


17 
2 
9 
0 

415 
443 


3.8 
0.4 
2.0 
0.0 
93.6 
66.3 


1 
3 
2 
1 

218 
225 


0.4 
1.3 
0.6 
0.4 

96.8, 
33.6 


16 
5 

11 
1 

633 
668 


2.6 
0.7 
1.6 
0.1 
94.7 
100.0 


.  OTHER  HANDICAPS 
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^  Income  Level 


DELEGATES  BY  INCOME  BRACKET 
(PERCENTAGE^  FIGURED  BELOU) 


0-^999 

5000-9999 

10000-19999 

20000-2999^ 

30000^ 

N/A 

TOTAL 


0-^999 

5000-9999 

10000-19999 

20000-29999 

30000^ 

N/A 

TOTAL 


AY 

LIBRARY 

TOTAL 

33 

6 

To 

41 

9 

50 

130  * 

58 

188 

110  , 

67 

Iff 

104 

73 

177  « 

25 

12 

37 

443 

CCD 

AAA 

7.4 

2.6 

9.2 

7.4 

29.3 

*^  25.7 

28.1 

24.8 

29.7 

^  26.4 

23.4 

,  32.4 

26,4 

5.6 

5,3 

5.5 

66.3 

33.6- 

100.0 

Language 


DELEGATES  BY  LANGUAGE 
(PERCENTAGES  FIGURED  BeCSW) 


LAY  . 

; LIBRARY 

TOTAL 

428 

215 

643 

13 

,  6 

19 

2 

4  . 

6 

443 

22S 

668 

96.6 

95.5 

96.2 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

0.4 

1.7 

0.8 

66.3 

33. 6\^ 

100.0 

ENGLISH 
OTHER 
N/A 
TOTAL 


ENGLISH 
OTHER 
N/A 
TOTAL 


OTHER  LANGUAGE  CATEGORIES 


,      \^     ^         American  Sign  Language 
Carolinian 
Chamorro 

Samoan 
,  Spanish 
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'    « statistics 


Occupation 


LAySeLEGATrs  BY  OCCUPATION 


PERCENTAGE 


AGRICULTURE 

11 

1.6 

BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  - 

42 

6.2 

EDUCATION  . 

^  18.0 

GOVERNMENT 

49  ' 

7.3 

HOhEHAKER 

> 

41  . 

6.1 

LABOR 

5 

•0.7 

PROFESSIONAL*  OTHER 

68 

Ip.l 

RETIRED 

19  . 

^  2.8 

SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY 

*  6 

i 

1.1 

STUDENT 

39 

5.8 

OTHER  , 

37, 

5'.5 

N/A 

.230  * 

34.3 

TOTAL 

670 

100.0 

LIBRARY  RELATED  DELEGATES    BY,  OQCUPATION 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


academic  library  36  5.3 

archives  •  '    ^  •              6  0.8 

"a     educator » lib. /info.  science                         20  2.9 

Federal  library  3  0.4 

information  service  2  o.2 

MEDIA  SPECIALIST  "                .           ,                  1^  o.l 

NETWORK  JCENTER  4    •  0.5 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  63  9.4 

RETIRED  LIBRARIAN  1  o.l 

SCHOOL/MEDIA  CENTER  •                          25  3.7 

SPECIAL  LIBRARY  14    r  2.0 

STATE/TERRITORY  LIB.  AGENCY                           '19  2.8 

•     OTHER                         ,  ^                           20'  2.9 

N/A  *                           456        .  68.0 

TOTAL  670  100.0 


OTHER  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 


Governors  Asst.  for  Li  bribes  1 

Stats  Government  Public  '  1 
Information 

Unemployed  for  32  yrs*           ^  1 


Stadstfcs 


Population 


0-25000 

25000-100000 

lOOOCW-1  MIL 

1  MILLION* 

N/A 

TOTAL 


0-25000 

25000-100000 

lOOQOO-1  MIL 

1  MILLION* 

N/A 

TOTAL 


DELEGATES  BY  POPULATION  CATEGORY 
(PERCENTAGES  FIGUREO  BELOW) 


LAY 

LIBRARY 

TOTAL 

15^ 

60 

214 

129 

71 

200  . 

1 

— 

111 

'73 

184 

•  ; 

^5 

Id 

.  '  63 

3 

7 

443 

'  225 

668 

26.6 

32.0 

29.1 

31*5 

29.9 

25.0 

.  32.4 

27.5 

• 

10.1 

.  8.0 

"  -9.4 

0 .  7 

1  .  ^ 

1.0 

6^.3 

"^33.6 

100.0 

f 

r" 

> 

» 

DELEGATES  BY  SEX" 
( PERCENTAGES-  FlBUREO  'BELOW) 


ERJC 


743 


National  Resolutions 


TOTAL 

NUMBER  SUBJECTS 




1  ACADEMC  LIBRARIES 

5  ACADEMIC  LIBRARIES  , 

10  ACCESS 

8  ACCESS  BARRIERS 

^     '                              .2  ACQUISITIONS  ^  . 

1  ADMINISTRATION 

•                             3  ADULTS  '  ,  * 

2  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 
1  AGED 

3  ALA  *  ... 
1  ALASKAN  native's  .  >*  ' 

.1  AMERICAN  INDIAV^S  / 

1  AFfRECIATION 

1  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS  ^ 

2  ARCHIVES 
2  ARTS 

^  AUDIO  VISUAL  . 

2  AUDIO-VISUAL 
Z  AUTHORS 

3  BLIND 

1  BSAILLE 

1  BROADCASTING       ,  ' 

1  6UREAU  Or^  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

2  CAREER 

.                             *               1  CATALOGINte 

1  CENSORSHIP 

1  CERTIFICAfeON 

7  CHILDREN 

"     ,                          .              6  CITIZEN  PAI^TICIPATION 

'      .                      *            6  CLEARINGHOUSES  .    *  '     /  ' 

•                              3  COLLECTtOHS      .  '  ' 

1  COLLEGE    I'  * 

'    *       a  COMMUNICAJIOV  ^ 

.     <\  communit/  services 

,  ^     '             z  computers 

•            ^  conperench 

11  congress 

^     .       1  construction 

<k  CONSULTANTS 

:        *                                             '11  ;?6nTINUING  EDUCATION 

,1  COOOPERATION  -      -  - 

1  COOOPER^ION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES      '  - 

'     1  COOPERATJON  '  *  - 

10  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES'  ^  ' 

*                                  '1  COOPERATON  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES' 

,  1  COPYRIGHT  .  . 

Z'  CORRECJIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  X,^^ 

<k  CULTURAL  PJESERVATHDN 

3  DATA  BASES  *       ^  . 

1  DEAF  .  ^    •     ■  ■  •  • 

8  DELIVERY  ^  ,  "  ^ 
<k  ^DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  ^  ^ 

t                                                    1  "DEPOSITORIES  .  '     *  '      *  |r 

.  7  DEPT  OF  EDUCATION  ,        ,      ^-  T 

1  DEPT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  ,  .     "  , 

•              *                                             1  DEVELOPMENTJh-Y  DISABLED  ^  x  .  ^ 

3  .DOCUMENTS 

.    •                               4  DUPLICATION  OF-  EFFORT  '  ^  , 

^      •                                                   6  EDUCATION    f  ^  - 

1  EDUCATION  F0Jr.ALt  HANDICAPPED  CHILOERN  ACT  OF  1975 

7  EQOAl-  ACCESS         '     .    .  '  ^    '  * 

!•  ^QUJPMENT        -    \  ^  ,  .       \  '• 

l'  eseA  ^  •    ^    '  . 

i    "\                    •                                   3  ETHNIC  GROpRS     .  ^   ^  '        ,  »  . 

:         .           '                               4  EVAU^TION  V        '  \ 

4  FACrnTIES*      >j  ^  *  "  - 

1  FCC  *  '  -  '  .  . 
22  FEDERAL  FUNDING. 

2  FEDERAL  lIBRARIES  '  '  '   •  ' 


National  Resolutions 


SUBJEaS 


ERIC        ^  ^ 


ES  '  ' 

FILMS 

3  FIRST  AMENDMENT  "* 

1  FOUNDATIONS  ' 
.  2  FREE 

2  FR^OOM  TO  READ 

1  FRifeNDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  ^ 

2  FUNDING  FORMULAS  ' 

1  GIFTEO  . 

2  ''GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

1  GOVERNMENT  INFO 

2  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 

1  GOVERNOR  ( 

1  GPO 

8  GRANTS 

^  HANOICAPPEO 

1  HEA  *  . 

1  HEW 

;L  HHPRC 

1  HIGHER  EDUCATION  W 

2  HISTORICAL  PRESERVATION 

1  HOME-BOUNO 
.  .1  HOURS 

INFORMATION  ANO  REFERRAL 

X  -INSTITUTE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  ANO  TECHNOLOQICAL  COOPERATION 

3  .INSTITUTJ0HALI2E0.   *    .  '  ,  ^  • 

2  INTSJLLECTUAL  FREEDOM       ^        .  * 

1  INTERAGENCY  CDDPEPArTIDN  '  •  . 

1  INTERLIBRARY  CDDPERAXION 

I  INJERtlBftARY  LOAN  .  '*  ' 

12  INTERNATIONAL, 

1  INTERNATIONAL  YOUTH  LIBRARY 

5  LANGUAGES  ^  ^       "  * 

1  lAW                 ^  '  ' 

1  LEARNING  OISABLEO 

1  LEGISLATURE  ^ 

3  LIBRARIANS  ,  ^ 

2  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

2  LIBRARY  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

3  LIBRARY  BOARDS   '      ^       ~  *  '  ^ 
Ck  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

7  LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 

"3  LIBRARY  SKILLS 

^6  LIPELONG  LEARNING 

5  LITERACY  "  •  "  » 

•   Z  LOBBYING  V        '  ^  '  z^'' 

/4  LOCAL  AUTOROMr  • 
3*  LSCA 

2  MANUSCRIPTS  - 

1  MATCHING    '     -  ^' 

2  MATERIALS  ' 
2  MENTALLY  HANOICAPPEO 

'  2  MICROFORM  '  ,  ^  ^ 

6  MINORITIES  '  *  '  .  % 
2  MULTITYPE .LIBRARl£$ 

1  MUSEUMS  '      .    '  - 

.1-  .  NATIONAt  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY  . 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

^  I  Ni^TIONAL  CLEARIN3J10USE  ,  , 

*  2.. NATIONAL  COORDINATING  AGENCY 

*1  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FDR  THE  HUMAN^^TIES  , 

1  NATIONAL  INDIAN  LIBRARY  CENTER^  ^    -  - 

1  NATIONAL  INDIAN  DMNlfeUS  Bt.LL 

9  NATIONAL  INFOmTIDN  POLICY  -    *         .       •  * 

,1  NATIONAL  LIBRARr   .  .         •  «   -  ^ 

2  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  ACT  ^  - 

1  NA^TIONAL  LIB^JARY  AGENCY  ^  ^ 

1  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE  ^  * 

1  NATIONAL  LOGO  /  - 

2  NATIONAL  NETWORK 

1  NATIONAL  PERIODICALS  center',  '  " 


7?8 


745 


National  Resolutions 


TOTAL 

NUMBER  SUBJECTS 


ErJc46  ,  729 


3 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

1 

1 

KATL  COORDINATING  AGEN^  , 

5 

NCLIS  ^ 

• 

5 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

10 

NETKORKING 

1 

NLSBPH 

<k 

NON  PRQFIT 

1 

NON  PROFIT  LIBRARIES 

1 

NON  USERS             •                  '          .  < 

1 

OFFICE  OF  Lie^^ARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

1 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  Ato  BUDGET 

OUTREACH 

1 

PER  CAPITA  FUNDING  ^ 

5 

PERSONNEL 

1 

PHOTOCOPYING 

1 

pla;. 

PLANNING 

- 

^ 

POLITICS 

3 

POSTAL  SERVICE                  *  C 

1 

POSTAL  SERVICES   ^  ' 

<k 

PRESERVATION                                            -  ^ 

5 

PRESIDENT                   ^  i 

1 

PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND 

IN  1 cKNA 1 lUNAL  O 

3 

PRIVACY 

5 

PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  , 

7 

PRIVATE  SECTOR 

* 

3 

PROFESSIONALS 

.  2 

PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

7 

PUBLICU-IBRARIES  ^ 

1 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

1 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  MISSION  STATEMENT 

1 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

1 

PUBI.ISVERS 

PUBLISHING  * 

2 

RECRUITMENT 

1 

REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

9 

RESEARCH                               '  . 

5 

RESOURCE  SHARING 

1 

RESOURCES 

1 

RIGHT  TO  READ 

5 

RURAL  • 

1 

SCHOOL  'BOARDS 

t 

7 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  ^ 

3 

SCHOOLS 

2 

SCIENCE  * 

1 

SELECTION 

2 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 

SIGN  LANGUAGE 

6 

SPECIAL  .CONSTITUENCIES 

3 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  . 

9 

STANDARDS  > 

STATE  FUNDING  ^ 

5 

STATE  LIBRARY 

2 

STUDENTS 

2 

TAX  IT 

1 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

12 

TECHNOLOGY 

7 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

3 

TRUSTEES' 

1 

TTY  .... 

1 

TUTORIAL  PROGRAMS 

3 

U.S.  JERRITORIES  ^ 

1 

UNESCO 

1 

UNITED  NATIONS 

•1 

UNIVERSAL  AVAILABILITY  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

» 

1 

UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT  CONVENTION 

2 

URBAN  . 

1 

USERS  '                                                             '  * 
VIDEO  * 

1 

VOLUNTEERS 

1 

, WOMEN 

7* 

YOUTH 

state  Resolutions 


TOTAL 

NUMBER    .  SUBJECTS 


4  AAP 

1  AASL 

1  AAUP 

65*  ACADEMIC  -LIBRARIES 

183  ACCESS 

29  ACCESS  BARRIERS 

17  ACCREDITATION  ^  '  ^ 

55  ACQUISITIONS 

39  ADMINISTRATION  «  .    *  \ 

3^  ADULTS  .  N 

17  ADVERTISING 

51  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 
1  AECT 

4  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
7  AGRICULTURE 

5S  ALA 

3  ALASKAN'  NATIVES 

1  AMERICAN  CORRECTIONAL  ASSN 

^0  AMERICAN. INDIANS 

1^  APPRECIATION 

1  AQUACULTURE 

25  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS 

33  ARCHIVES 

'  18  ARTS 

5  ASIAN         '  V 
83  AUDIO  VISUAL 

^  AUTHORS  y 

22  BILINGUAL        '  ' —  .  , 

11  BLACKS 

70  BLIND 

<k2  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

^1  BORROWERS  CARD 

5  BRAILLE 

13  BRANCH  LIBRARIES 

13  BROADCASTING 

63  BUDGET 

25  BUILDINGS 

1  BUREAU  OF  EOUCATION 

1  BUREAU  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

5  BUREAU  OF  LIBRARIES 

30  BUSINESS 

'  1  CANADIAN  AGENCY 

17^  CAREER 

1  CARTOON  CHARACTER 

31  CATALOGING 
29  CENSORSHIP 

2*  CENSUS  , 

47  CERTIFICATION 

2  CETA  ♦ 
91  CHILDREN 

10  CIRCULATION 

132  CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  , 

1  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  pF  1964 

13  CLEARINGHOUSES  ' 

1  CLR 

1  COCONUT 

106  COLLECTIONS" 
2 A  COLLEGE 

52  '  COMMUNICATION 

11  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

140  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ^ 

1  tiOMPUTEl? 

79  COMPUTERS 

54  '  CONFERENCE 

32  CONFERENCE  FOLLOW  UP  . 
86  CONGRESS 

107  CONSTRUCTION 
32-  CONSULTANTS 


730 


state  Resolutions 


TOTAL 

'Nt;MBER         SUBJECTS  * 



'  . 12  COMSUMERS 

233  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

62  COOPERATION 

<k  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

32-  COORDINATING  AGENCY 

21  COPYRIGHT 

49  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
COUNTY 

6  COURTS 

53  CULTURAL  PRESERVATION 

<k\  DATA  BASES 

41  DEAF  ^ 

44  Delivery 

12  demonstration  projects 

4  department  of  education  , 
1.  department  of  elderu  affairs 

2  department  of  tabor 

1  department  of  public  library  and  info,  services 

1  department  of  the  interior 
21  depositories  , 

2  dept  of  commerce 

2  dept  of  corrections  -^-^  ' 
85  dept  of  education 

1  dept  of  finance 

1  dept  of  human  resources 

3  dept  of  interior  '  * 
1  dept  of  law 

1  dept  of  public  education 

3  dept  of  public  instruction 

3  dept  of  the  interior 

7  DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISAfi^ED 
15  DISADVANTAGED 

37  DISTRIBUTION 

8  DOCUMENTS 

-     1  DPULICATION  OF  EFFORT 

3  DRUG  ABUSE 

21  DUPLICATION  OF  EFFORT 

144  EDUCATION 

2  EDUCATION  MEDIA  ASSOCIATION 
6*  ENDOWMENTS 

6  ENERGY 

3  ENVIRONMENTAL  INFORMATION 
85  EQUAL  ACCESS 

2  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

2  EQUALIZATION  FUNDING  ' 

1  EQUALIZATON  FUNDING 

33  EQUIPMENT 

17  ESEA 

1  ETriNIC  GROUf^ 

49  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

89  EVALUATION 

5  EXHIBITS 
116  FACILITIES 

10  .FACULTY  ^ 

1  FCC    •  ' 

1  FEDERAL  BUREAUS  PRIjSONS 
284  ^  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

14  FEDERAL  LIBRARIES 

1  FEDERAL  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

1  FEDERAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 

23  FEES 

21  FILMS  . 

9  FINES 

'    8  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

1  FLORENCE  AGREEMENT 

9  FOUNDATIONS  ^ 

61  FREE  ^ 

2  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
2  FREEDOM  TO  READ 


748 


state  Resolutions 


TOTAL 

NUMBER  SUBIECtS 


43  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY^  j 
527  FUNDING 

^2  FUNDING  FDRMULAS' 

10  FUNDS  DISTRIBUTION 

2  GENEALOGY 
9  GIFTED 

17  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 
19  GOVERNOR 

9  GOVERNORS  CONFERENCE 

3  GPO 

68  GRANTS 

1  GRASS*RP0TS 

2  GRASSROOTS 
177  HANDICAPPED 

14  HEA 

30  HEALTH 

10  HEW  -  ' 

'  8  HIGH  INTEREST  LOW  VOCAB 

40  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

16  HISPANIC 

36  HISTORICAL  PRESERVATION 
25  HOMEBOUND 

2  -HOMOSEXUALS 

69  HOURS 

1  ICE  CREAM 

1  IFLA 

4  IMMIGRANTS 

11  INDUSTRY 

35  INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL 
'  19  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

78  INSTITUTIONALIZED 

11  INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM 

110  .  INTER  AGENCY  COOPERATION 

1  INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION 

64  INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION 

53  INTERLrSRARY  LOAN 

16  INTERNATIONAL 

1  INTERNATIONAL  LOGO 

5  .INTERPRETERS 

1  JOHN  CRERAR  LIBRARY 

'    1  LABOR 

1  LANGUAGE 
50  LANGUAGES 

9  LARGE  PRINT 

40  .  LAW 

2  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES  ^ 
11  LEARNING  DISABLED  ^ 

156  LEGISLATION 

^73  LEGISLATURE 

2  LIBRARIAN 

37  LIBRARIANS 

96  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

18  LIBRARY  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
59  LIBRV^RY  BOARDS 

44  LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT 

45  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
101  LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 

66'  LIBRARY  SKILLS 

1  LIFE  LONG  LEARNING 

4  LIFELONG  LEARNING 

59  LITERACY 

1  LITERACY  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AHER 

36  LOBBYING 
1  LOCAL 

'  15  LOCAL  AUTONOMY 

1  LOCAL  FUNDING 

64  LOCAL  LIBRARIES 

57  LSCA 

10  MAIL  SERVICE 


ERIC 


.732 


749 


«6 


state  Resolutions 


TOTAL  V 
NUMBER  SUBJECTS 


1  MANAGEMENT 

9  MANUSCRIPTS 
MARC 

8  MARKETING 

20  MA.TCHING  FUNDS     ^         '       .  ,  ' 

1  MATCHING  GRANTS 

1  MATERIALS  > 

9^  MEDIA 

'  1  medical  library  netw0rk 

17  medicine  ^  '       '  *  ^ 

15  mental  health 

26  mentally  handicapped 

16  microform  ,  .  ^ 
<^s  '  minorities'*  '  " 

l61  multx  type  librarik 

1  multi-stAte  netwgrRs         ,     .  ' 

1  MULTI-TYPE  LIBRARIB^ 

7  MUSEUMS     '         .      M  >    '  ^ 

1  KAT  CITIZENS  EMERGEiBf  COMMITTEE  TO  SAVE  OUR  PUBLie  LIBRARIES 

1  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  COUNCIL 

1  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF- BUSINESSMEN 

1  NATIONAL  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

\  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

1  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

1  NATIONAL  INDIAN  QMNIBUS  LIBRARY  BILL 

13  NATIONAL  j^IBRARIES       '       '  c  , 

l'  NATIONAL  LIBRARIES  YEAR  *  ^  ' 

3  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  ACT 

10  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  AGEKCY  ,  ♦ 

.    1  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF^AGRICULTURE 

9  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE  , 

2  NATIONAL  LIBRARYV  WEEK 
9  NATIONAL  LOGO  ^ 

88  NATIONAL  NETUORK  . 

9  NATIONAL  PERIODICALS  CENTER: 

1  NATIONAL  POLICY  .  '  .  ^ 

)    3  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  .       "  ' 

-  NCLIS  %  ^ 

11^  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT     ^  ^  * 


ERIC 


^  750 


^  1  NEEDS  AWARENESS 

1  NELINET 
5  NETWORK 

2^7  NETWORKING 

2  NEW  YORK  T^MES  DATA  BASE  ^  ^ 
1  NEWBERRY  LIBRARY 

5  NEWSPAPERS 

3  NHPRC 

•  8  NLSBPH  . 

7  NON  PROFIT 

36  NON  USERS 

1  NTIS 

57  OUTREACH 

23  PARAPROFESSIONAL 

1  PARAPROFESSIONALS 

22  PARENTS 

1<»  PER  CAPITA  FUNDING 

323  PERSONNEL 

7  PHOTOCOPYING 

27  .PHYSICAL  ACCESS 

83  RUNNING  - 

1  PNBC 
35"  POLICY  ^ 

19  POLITICS 

29  POSTAL  SERVICE 

1  PRAJT-SMOOT  ACT 

55  PRESERVATION 

13  PRESIDENT 

15  PRIVACY 

\%  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES 


733 


state  Resolutions 


'   OH" 

t 


s 


TOTAL 

NUMBER  SUBJECTS 


57  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

2^  PROFESSIONALS 

3  PROPOSITION^  13 

74  PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

358  PL©LIC  LIBRARIES  *  , 

12  PUBLIC  'OPINION  ,    ,  . 

209  TUBLIC  RELATIONS  / 

\  PUBLIC  SER\?ICE  SATELLITE  COrjMUNJCATIONS  ACT 

2  PUBLIC  UTILITIES' COMMISSION  ♦ 

35  PUBLISHING 

15  RADIO  .  '  •  ' 
35  RE-AOING  . 

2  READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL 

10  RECORDED  MATERIALS^.    .  ' 

19  RECREATION  ^  ' 

10.  RECRUITMENT 

18  REFERENCE 

\  REFERENCE  SERVICES 

83,  REGIONAL  I 

12  REHABILITATION 

7  RELIGION  t  ' • 

77  RESEARCH      '  ^  •  ^ 

26  RESOURCE  SHARING  7*^ 

161  RESOURCE^ 

7  REVENUE  SHARING 

10  RIGHT  TO  READ    '  .  ' 

*<^9  RURAL     '  -  • 

1  SAA  '       '  ^ 

18  SALARY 

10  SCHOLARSHIPS  •  /  * 

11^  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

Zh6  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

102  SCHOOLS 

5  »  SCIENCE  ^  ^     '  ■  ' 

.  12  '  SECURITY 

32  SELECTiON       '  ' 

19  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

3  .SEX 

1  .SIGNHJ^NGUAGE      •  V 

2  §LA  ^  . 

3  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
10  SOLINET 

1'  SPACE  POLICY  ACT  OF,  1978 

7  SPEAKERS 

13  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

63  SPECIAL  CONSTITUENCIES 

35  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 

161  STANDARDS 

1  STATE 

22  STATE  AGENCIES 

1  STATE  AID 

3  .STATE  CONSTITUTION 

310  STATE  FUNDING 

300  STATE  LIBRARY 

^  STATISTICS' 

63  STUDENTS. 
3*  SUPREME  COURT 

16  V^SK  k)RCE 
88  TAX 

1  TAX  INCENTIVE 

31  TEACHERS 

130  TECHNOLOGY 

39  TE  LECOMMUNICATIONS 

^    1  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

25  TELEPHONE  SERVICES  * 

37  TELEVISION 

1  TOLL  FREE  TELEPHONE 

2  TOYS 

15  TRANSPORTATION 


state  Resolutions  ^\ 

•  '  *        ^  TOTAL 

'     •  •  NUMBER  SUBJECTS 


62 

TRUSTEES 

5 

TTY 

1 

TUTORIAL  PROGAMS 

6 

TUTORIAL  PROGRAMS 

- 

1 

UNION  LIST 

28 

UNION  LISTS 

32 

UNIVERSITY 

19 

URBAN 

• 

1 

USER 

i59 

USEftS         ^  <i 

1 

USOE  -  . 

X6 

VIDEO      .  A 

8 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

•  6^ 

VOLUNTEERS 

• 

«    •  2- 

WELFARE 

*  WOMEN 

• 

9 

18 

Wb^KSHOPS 

•  61 

y6uYh 

\. 


TH  IN  STATE  RESOLUTIONS 
(American  Indians  through 'Missouri) 


AAP  . 

ACAQEhIC  LIBRARIES 
ACCESS 

ACCESS  -BARRIERS 

ACCREDITATION 

ACQOISITIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

AOUl^TS 

ADVERTISING 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 
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HOMOSEXUALS 
H0U:2S 

IFtA  * 
.If— IGPANTS 
INCUSTRY 

iNrO.^MATICN  AhfO'  REFERRAL 
INFORMATION  StRVIGES 
IKSTITUTICNALIZED 

INTELLECTUAL  FPcEOOM 
NTEP'AGEKCY  COOPcPATION 
HTERAGEKCX  COOPfeRATICN. 
NTER LIBRARY  COOPERATION 
NJER4.I3RARY  LOAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL  LOGO 
INTERPRETERS 
JOHN  ^CR^ERAF^  LIBRARY  > 
LANGUAGES 

LAI^GE  Pt^INT  * 
LAW  ^  ,  ' 

LEAGUH  OF  CITIES 
LEARNI-NG  piSABLEO 
LEGISLATIO'.r 
LEGISLATURE 

•  LIDJJARIAN 
LIS^A^IANS  t 
LI?SA^Y  ASSOCIATION 
LIDRARY  SILL  OF  RIGHTS 
Lio^ASY  BOARDS 
Lirr^A^X  DEVELOPMENT 
LIDt^Aw^  OF  CO^GRESS^ 
L:B.RARY  SCHOOLS 
LISHARY  SKILLS 
LIFE   LONG  LEARNING 

LIFELONG  LEARNING  * 
-  LITERACY 
LITERACY  VOUUNTEERS  OF  AMER'  - 
L0S3YING  • 
LOCAL  .  ^ 

LOCAL  AUTONOMY 

•  LOCAL  FUNDING  ^  *  ^ 
LOCAL  LIBRARIES' 

LSCA  » 

MAIL  SERVICE  .  ^ 

MANAGEMENT  1 

MANUSCRIPTS 

MAPe 

MARKETING 
MATCHING  FUNDS^ 
MATERIALS 
MEDIA 

MEDxCI^/E  / 
MENTAL  HEALTH  \ 
'  MENTALLY  HANlJlCAPPED 
NOTlTEach  resolutfoii  could  deal- with  more  than  ontf subject. 
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HULTI  TYPE  LIBRARIES 
MULTI-STATE  NETWORKS 
hULTl-TYPE  LIBRARIES 
MUSEUMS 

KAT  CITIZENS  EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  \  ' 
NATIONAL  AOVERTISIKG  COUNCIL 
.NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
NATIONAL  LIBRARIES 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY  ACT 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY-  AGEK'CY 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

NATIONAL  lib:^a:?y  of  medicine 

HATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

NATIONAL  LOGO 

NATIONAL  NETWORK 

NATIONAL  PERIODICALS  CENTER 

NATIONAL  POLICY 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

NCLIS 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
NEEDS  AWARENESS 
NETWORK 
NETWORKING  ' 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  DATA  BASE 

NEWBERRY  LIBRARY  . 

NEWSPAPERS 

NUSBPH 

NON  PROFIT 

NON  USERS 

NTIS 

OUTREACH 

PARAPROFESSIONAL 

PARAPROFESSIONALS 

PARENTS 

PER  CAPITA  FUNDING  ^ 
PERSONNEL 

PHOTOCOPYING P  .  • 

PHYSICAL  ACCESS 
PLANNING 
POLICY 
POLITICS' 
POSTAL  SERVICE 
.PRATT-SMOOT  ACT 
PRESERVATION 
PRESIDENT 
PRIVACY 

PRIVATE  LIBRARIES 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 
PROFESSIONALS 
PROPOSITION  13 
PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

ach  resc^ulhofl  could  de^l  with  more  than  one^subject. 
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SUBJECTS  DEALT  WITH  IN  STATE  RESOLUTIONS 
(Mississippi  through  Wyoming) 
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Conferencing  Via  Computer,  by  Elaine  B.  Kerr 


Introduction 


/  . 


'  This  is  a 
communications 
national  conference 


report  of  the  application  of  computer-mediated  \  J 
s  to  the  planning,  reporting,  and'  implementation  b? a 


The  White  House  Con^rence  on  Library  an§  Information 
iServices  was  formally  convened  in' WashingtoYi,  D.C.,  in  November, 
1979.  But  the  meeting  was  preceded  by  many  months  of  plannffig, 
decision-making,  discussion,  and  review.  Spinning  about  six  months 
before  the  delegates  actually  gathered,,  the  last  stage  of  plannmg 
inv^olved  the  use  of  a  computer-mediated  telecommunications  system  , 
known  as  EIES  (Electronic  Information  Exchange  System).  With 
resources  provided  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.,  and  volunteers  on  the, EIES  network,  key  mennbers 
-  of  the  White  House  Conference  group  located  IP -17  Stages  used  . 
,  electronic  communications  for  much  of  their  pre-Conference  work. 

At  the  Washington  meetiiig  the  system  wa^  used  to  record 
much  of  the  Conference  acti>yi'ty  for  those  on-site  and  elsewhere; . 
■    around  the  Nation;,  and  after  the  Conference  was  o^t,  it  was  used  to 
coordinate  subsequent  implementation  and  reports^ 

This  report  is  essentially  a  chronicle  of  the  process.  It  uses 
observations  and  records  of  Conference-related  on-line  traffic  apd 
.  questionnaire  surveys  of  the  participants  to  illuminate  such  questions 
'  as:  _  '  .  . 

•  What  was  learned  from  this  application  of  computer 
technology?.',  3 

•  If  this  use  of  computer  conferencing  were  to  be  applied  to  a 
similar  meetTfcg  in  the  "future,  what  changes  should  be  made? 

•  What  are  the  optimum  ways  of  combining  face-to-fape 
interaction,  as  in  a  conventional  conference,  with  electronic 
interaction  via  a  mediuiji  such  as'EIES? 

This  report  is  more  a  compendium  of  'lessons  learned"  than  a 
sociological  documentation  of  a^ormai  experiment  in  which  precise 
hypotheses  arQi^t^\jnder  controlled  conditions.  Sinc^ot-h  the 
Conference  and  the  use  of  EIES  were  innovative  applications  of  an 
'solving  technologV,  it  seemed  iriost  reasonable  to  offer  a  detailed 
account  of  wh^t transpired,  with  sensitivity  to  unexpected  events  and 
what  can  be  learn.ed  from  hindsight.  It  is  hpped  thaj^this  report  will/ 
be  of  vatue;both^cm3ocum^nting  this  particular  application  df  . 
"  ,  computer-mediated  communications  and -evaluat-ing  its  utility  for 
similar  purposes  in  the  future.  \.  \  . 


f/a/ne  8.  Keff  /s  a  research  consKika.ni  with  the  Electronic  Informition 
Exchange  System  (EIES).  She  received  her  Ph  D  m  Sociology  from  Columbia 
Uaiversity  and  is  fhe  author  of  numerous  articles  on  computerized 
cornmumcations.  She^^oordinated-fe  'as^  of  EIES  by  the  Conference 
Advisory  Committee  and  staff. 
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On  May  9,  1979,  a  presentation  of  the  EIES  system  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committeejo  Conimittee  members  and 
Conference  staff  in'Washington,  D.C  Following  a  brief  introduction 
to  the^ature  of  computer  conferencing,  nine  representatives  of  EIES, 
each  with  a  terminal,  demoastrated  the  system  to  training  groups  of 
four  or  five  people.  At -one  of  two  sessions  Texas  Instruments 
c6nducted;'ar  which  termin^ls  were  distributed,  two  EIES  members  \ 
were  present  to  supplement  specific  termmal  instructions  with 
^orientation  to  EIES.  Face-to-face  tutorials  were  later  held  with  most  of 
the  staff  members  and  with  one  Advisory^Conrimittee  member;  several 
lengthy  phone  tutorials  were  conducted  when  electronic  connection^ 
'was  a  problem;  a'nd  these  efforts  were  supplemented  by  considerable  \ 
on-line  facilitation  and  consulting.  ^ 

.  *     ^  Each  uSQr  received  a  "welcomirtg  message''  when'signing  on 
•line  for  tHe  firM  time  which  explained  how  to  get  assistance  in 
learning,  to  use  EIES.  In  addition,  the  staff  conference  moderators 
wrote  separate  welcoming  messages  to  the  members  of  their 
conferences.  '  ^  '  '*   ,  


\ 


The  41  mem'bers  of  the  White  House.Confer^nce  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  group  (Group  26  on  EIES)  wer^  divided  rnto 
three  categories:  i»  ,       '  .  . 


A)  advisory  Committee:  21  members  (seven  voluntarily  chose 
not  to  participate  in  this  computerized  conferencing  e/fort);     ^  , 

•  B)  Staff:  eight  members  (one  of  whom  resigned  during  the  / 
project);,.  *  '    '        •  .  ^  ' 

C)  Observers:  12,  of  whom  five  were  regular  ElES^users  and 
seven  were  either  affiliated  with  NCLIS  or  were  consujtants4&  the 
White  House  Conference.  .  *  '  . 

«  '  ^ 

This  divisipn  among  members  of  the  White  House  Conference^ 
Advisory  Com mittee,- staff,  and  observers  appears  in  marry  of  the  . 
tables  presented  below.  Some  of  tbese  total  41  and  others  36; 
representing  respectively  the  total  WHCLIS  group  (G26)  or  orily  • 
members  of  the  WHCLIS. "biHing  group",  (those  whose  fundmg 
source  on  line  was  from  this  project).  In  sorne^cases  statistics  for  the 
non-billing  group-  users  (the  five  EIES  observers)  were  unavailable, 
and  in"  other  cases  they  are  omitted'because  their  inclusion  would 
have  distorted  the  meaning  of  the  data,  sin^  they  were  also  involved 
in  many  other  on-line  projects.       "  ■  •  , 
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The  organization  of  the  WHCLIS  effort  on  EIES  rplrrored  the 
pre-existmg^subcommittee  structure  of  the  Advisory  Comrnittee,  as- 
well  as^permitting  the  later  deveFopment  of  more  fluid  structures  as 
needed.  Each  of  the'subcommittees  was  established  as  a  separate 
EIES  conference  space:'        '  ^  . 

^  ji 

C264  WHCLI^  DELEGATE  PREPARATION  '  .  ^  ^  ^■ 
C265  WHCLIS  PROCSRAM  COMMJTTEE  ^        '       ,     '  '  ' 

.  C266'WHCUS  implementation  ; 
C270  WHCLIS  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
C271  WHCLIS  DELEGATE  SELECTJON 
C272  WHCLIS' CONFERENCE  INFORMATION  CENTER 

,  C288  WHCLIS  LOGISTICS 

Each  conference  was' open  to  specific  members  who  could 
read  the  stored  written  transcripts  of  each  others'  comments  and  enter 
their  own.  A  list  of  the  conference  members  and  how  Tar  each 
confefee  had-fead-was'-visrble  tcfeach  participanirlnifial  membeTship 
in  these  conferences  was  restricted  to  the  official  subcommittee, 
members,  as  well  as  some  o'f  the  EIES  observers,  with  the  staff  person  ' 
in  charge,  of  each  area  acting  as  tha{  conference's  moderator, 
admitting  hew  members  and  editing  the  transcript  if  necessary.  As  the 
discussion  of  the  various  topics  proceed,  others  were-  added  to  the  " 
conference  lists.  (See  Table  1  for  the  conference  traffic  analysisi^ 

In  addition,  all  WHCLIS^articipariK'  used  a  group  conference 
.(C26:  WHCLIS  INFORMATION)  to  sha/  ineraUnformation  and 
subcommittee  reports  across  the  bou^dari^s  of  other  more  specific 
activ\ies.  ^        *•  *^ 

Three  other  conferences  emerged  to  meet  concrete  needs: 

I 

C231  WHCLIS  EVALUATION'  ^  4 

C27^  CJTIZEN  GRO*PS 

C290  THE  ROLE  OF  EIES  AT  WHQLIS  • 

The  notebook  feature  of  EIES  was  also  used  as  needed, 
although  to  a  lesser  extent  than  theronference  structure  (see  Table  2). 

This  organization  of  the  WHCL($  work  mto-the  conference 
strticture  of  Ef^6  permitted  overlapping  and  changing^eonferencei 
m^berships  iccdrding  to  the  participants'  needs  and  i-nterests.' 

^       The  Advispry  Compnittee  member's  belonged  to  an  average  of 
four  conferences  each  (with  a  range  of  OrTeio  six);  Staff  members 
belonged  to  an  average  of  eight  conferences  (raging  from  5  to  10);  I 
and  observers  averaged  six  conferences  (with  a  range  of  one  to  1 1  j. 

Although  >fie  EIES  private  and  group  messages  were  also  used 
for  more  time-b6und  and  temporary  kinds  of  cbmmunicatfons,  no 
evaluation  can  5e'made«of  this  m^ssag^  traffic 'other  than  in  summary 
form  (see  Table  8),  since  the  eviluator  only  had  acicess  to  those 
message^s  addressed  to  her    *  .  _ 

-  ''60      -      .     •  ■■-  ■-: 


Tables  t  and  2  present  an  overvieyv  of  the  x:onference  and 
notebook  traffic  for  the  WHCLIS  GROUP.  TKe  data  were  manually 
coHected  on  the  first  of  each  month  by  examining  eSch  conference 
for  the  size  of  its  membership,  number  arad  size  of  the  new 
CQnference  comments*,  number  of  different  authors,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  members  qf'that  conference  were  up-to-date  in  reading  the 
^  transcript,  ^ince  notebook  inemberships.were  not  visible  at  that  point* 
in  the  development  of  EIES,  notebook  traffic  data  were  simplified. 

"^As  expected,  the  subcommittee  conference  with  the  largest  '  ^ 
membership  and  most  traffic  w^s  the  group  conference  (C26: 
WHCLIS  INFORMATION).  This  had  been  established  as  the  space  for 
general  information-sharing  across  the  boundaries  of  other  more 
specific  conferences.  ,  ^ 

As  noted  above,  each  bf  the  seven.'subcom^rViittees  of  the  ^ 
J)  Advisory  Committee  was  organjzed  i,nto  its  own  conference.  The 
member^sWp  size  of  these  conferences  was  approximately  .equal, 
ranging  from  15  to  21.  But  the  amount  of  comments,     traffic  in 
each  conference  spaceT^iffered  somewhat,  with  the  total  jiUmber  oi  , 
conference  comments  ranging  from  15- in  C270:  WHCLIS  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS,  to.54  in-C272:  WHCUS  CpNFERENCE  INFORMATION 
CENTERf.  The  average  size  of  the  conference  comments,  however 
was  more  even,  ranging  from  22  lines  in  C272,  to  3'5  lines  in"C270.' 
C270  and  C272  apparently  differed  more  in  th^rmtensity  of  the 
'conference  traffic  than  in  actual  usage.  ^   -  - 

The  tables  illustrate  how  conference  participation,  aa-wi^^red 
by  readership,,  increased  gradually  over  time.  These  data  ^e      \r  . 
sorwewhat  diluted      the  presence^p^seyeral  users  who  nd'er  or  very 
seldom  sigi:ted^ into  any  conferences  to  which  they  .belonged.  Each  ^ 
.was  a  relatively  low-level  user;  however,  in  terms  of  total  hours  on ' 
line, -essentially  utilizing  the  system  only  for  message  traffic 

in  alroost  alhcafes,,  nearly  all  conferees  h^d  either  read  most 
or  all  of  th^e  transcnpt  by  the  .end  of  the  period,  or  had  instead  read 
almost  nothing.  ^ 

"^'^4^       the  three  conferences  which  were  established  later,  only 
\czi6:  fHE  ROLE  OF  EIES  AT  WHCLIS,  generated  much  activity.  It 
-    Was  used  byJ2  WHCLIS  members  and  1 1  general  EIES  members  to 
plan  the  demonstration  of  the  EIES  systerrl  at  the  White  House 
Conference  lite  itself.  In  addition,  two  notebooks:  N237;  EIES  AT 
WHCLIS  NOTEBOOK  and  N290:  W^'GLIS  KEYWORD  DATA,  were 
used  as  backups  for  C290. 

^The  pattern  of  initial  usage/vas  uneven  (see  Table  3).  At  least 
two  of  the  ^even  months  of  this  project  were  spent  starting  up,'while  - 
us^rs  acquired  terminals,  signed  on  line,  and  began  to  learn  basic 
EIES  mechanics.  This  time  lag  Impeded  the  initial  operations  of  th^ 
project,  since  the  WHCLIS  staff  and  EIES  observers  came  onjine  well 
before  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee;  yet  the  Veal  wod<  of 
the  grdup  could  not  begin  untiUthe  Committee  had  come  on  line  and 
become  acclimated  to  using  the  sS'stem.  f 
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An  expected  and  normal  amount  of  fumbling,  common ^to  new 
.users  who. are  learning  to  use^  different' mode  of'cofnmupicati'ng,  ^ 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  stb^^tart.  System  malfunctions,  many.' 
/'^l:mar'  in  the  sense  that  EIES  is  an  evolving  research  effort  rather 
than  a  more  fixed  and>i^dictable  commercial  system,  also 
contributed  to^ome  user  problems.  An  additional  factor  was  the 
^Vefatively  low  usage  of  EIES  by  a  few (Rey  people  in  the  WHCLIS 
'ieffort.  The  great  pressure  of  time  in  N^hTcKto  accQmplish  the  work 
was  a  tension-producing  factor,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  tbat  an 
earlier  introduction  of  EIES  int(^the  WhiCLIS  planning  eff^ort  wbuld  ' 
have  been  advantageous  to  Both  goal, achievement  and  a  more 
relaxed  learning  atmosphere'  ' 

Users  had  significant  pfoblems-in  actually  beginning  ta  use  - 
EIES.  The  initial  training  session  on  May.9Vas  held  almost  two' 
Tnonths  before  most  received  their  terminals  and  signed  on  line.  By 
that  time,  much  of  the  traming  itself  and.the  explanatory  materials 
distributed  ^t  that  session  had  been  lost  or  forgotten. 

Adjusting  to  the  intricacies  oHntelligent  terminals  was  a 
second  major  problem.  The  capabilities  of^the  Texas  Instruments 
'Model  765  Bubble.Memory  Terminal  far  excee^d  the  requirements 
of  the  EIES  system.  Although  it  offered  the  opportunity  for  off-line 
composition,  which  if  facilely  used  could  have  saved  members  much 
connect  time,  in  fact  only  four  WHCLIS  members  learned  any  of 
these  routines  and  none  became^ ad^pt  at  them.  Jt  was  the  presence 
of  thes^e  advanced  iechnologicaloppdrtunities  that  ironically  acted  as  • 
an  impediment  to/the  EIES  experience^,  ^hat  begmners  tended  to 
cpnfusethe  features  and  requirements  ofme  terminal  itself  with  those 
of  the  ElES.system.  -The  reconimendation,  then,  is  that  "dMjnb"  ^ther 
than  "intelligent"  terminals  he  used  whenever  possibl^for  new  users. 


Overall  Usage 


Tables  4  through  9  present  some  general  statistics  on  the  use 
of  EIES  by  the  WHCLtS  group.  Each  is  presented  for  members  Of  th§ 
three  categories  (staff.  Advisory. Committee,  and  observers)  who  were 
'active  in  a  particular  category  duringlhat  month,  rather  than  for  the 
entire ^roup,  so  that  the'  data  would  not  be  diluted  by  those  who  had 
not  yet\signed  on  line,^who  were  off-line  for  that  period,  or  who  were 
inactive  in  the  i!isage  category.  The'overall  number  of  active' users  is 
presented  iq  Table  4.         ,  >  .        '      ^  ' 

.    ScaQning  these  tables,  the  general  conclusion  is  that  usage  ^ 
increased  through  August,*  Septembef,  arid  October,  and  then 
declined,, with  the  data  r^sernbling  a  normal  distribution.  Data  are^ 
.rounded  to  .the  nearest  whole  number/and  can  be.dividecl  by  the  " 
number  of  active  users  to  determine  the  averages  for  those  active  t)n 
line.  -  ^      .  '    ^  ^  , 
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Table  5-ife  probabl^the  ntoSt- interesting,  in  that  jt  ine^cates  Jhe  ' 
amourit-of  actual  wsage  of  the  EIES  system:  These  data  £;liglitiy 
underreport  the  amount  of  Teal  use,  since  time  spent  in  off-line 
CQflPHiosition  in  the  bubble  memory  is  hot  included-  Thg  eight  staff  ^ 
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members  accounted  tor  38  percent  of  the  total  hours  used,  whereas 
the  Advisory  Committee's  usage  was  less  than  their  proportionate 
representation.  This  supports  the  qualitative  impression  of  the  staffs 
greater  activity  through  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  administrative  work. 
It  was  only  in  October  and  November  that  the  Advisory  Committee's 
usage  was  relatively  high.  Although  use' by  the  staff  peaked  in  August, 
the  Advisory  Committee  continued  relatively  high  activity  through 
November,  and  time  pn  line  by  the  observers  increased  steadily  uniil 
December. 

V 

Table  6  presents  the  actual  number  of  times  users  signed  onto 
EIES.  The  pattern  resembles  Table  5,  although  observers  were 
disproportionately  represented  in  these  statistics' 

Table  /  was  constructed  by  dividing  the  total  hours  on  line  by 
the  number  of  sign-ons  to  derive  the  average  amount  of  time  on  line 
in  minutes  per  session.  After  the  first  month,  during  which  it  was 
rather  high  for  all  three  groups,  probably  because  of  training  and 
general  acclimation,  the  numbers  tended  to  increase  slightly  over 
time.  The  length  of  on-line  sessions  apparently  lengthened  with 
familiarity  with  the  system,  .even- though  the  absolute  usage  declined 
after  a  midway  peak,  possibly  Because  they  were  increasingly  busy 
off  line.  The  staff  averaged  21  minutes  per  session,  compared  with  13 
minutes  for  the  Advisofy  Committee  and  10  minutes  for  the 
observers. 

Table  8  presents  the  changing  number  of  other  EIES  members, 
both  within  and  outside  the  WHCLIS  group,  tp  whom  private 
messages  were  sent.  The  greatest  activity  for  thp  groupvas  a  whole 
was  during  the  month  of  August,  but  there  were  interr>a^  variations. 
Although  the  staff  activity  peaked  in  August,  September  and  October  . 
continued  to  be  heavy  months  in  the  number  of  people  addressed. 
Usage  by  the* Advisory  Committee  was  steadier,  with  fairly  heavy 
traffic  from  July  through  October.  The  staff's  previously  documented 
greater  usage  is  greatly  reduced  for  the  number  of  addressees, 
accounting  for  40  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  37  percent  for 
the  Advisory  Co^'mmittee. 

Table  9  presents  the  varying  uses  made  of  the  different 
components  of  the  EIES  system.  Although  messages,  especially  private 
niessages,  were  utilized  far  more  extensively  than  were'either  the 
conference  or  notebook'  spaces,  this  is  somewhat  deceiving,  in  that 
the  conferences  tended  to  be  used  for  relatively  rigid  and  specified 
tasks.  Also,  some  items  originally  appearing  in  private  messages  were 
later  transferred  to  conference  comments.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
private  messages  and  some  of  the  group  messages  were  requests  for 
"help  and  faciliration. 

.  Participation  in  the  public  conferences  was  deliberately 
tliscouraged  because  of  the  time  constraints  on  the  group'^  work, 
except*  for  one  public  conference  on  Library  Futures  to  which 
members  were  specifically  directed.  It  may  be  that  this  whetted  their 
appetites  for  exploring  other'public  conferences,  but  this  cannot  be 
directly  determined.  - 
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Little  use  was  made  of  notebooks,  which  represent  a 
sfepping-otf  poiril  tor  many  of  the  more  advanced  features  available 
on  the  system.  Notebooks  are  spaces  designed  for  storage  of  text' and 
customized  programmed  procedures,  composition  of  complex  items 
prior  to  submission,  and  co-authorship. 


^-    1^  f he  number  of  items  received  greatly  exceeds  those  composed 
because  of  the/'fhiroughput"  nature  of  computerized 
conimunications.  Multiple  addresses  for  messages  ^nd  large', 
conference  rnembecships  mean  that  the  user  recg^ives- far  more  text 
material  than  fhe  amount  he  or  she  enters  into'the  system.  (The  data 
for  group  messages  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  since  the. group 
evaluator,  wh6  composed  121  of  these  messages,  is  not  inckilfed  m 
the  statistics.)  The  circulation  ratio,  or  average  number  of  persons, 
receiving  an  item  was:  for  private  messages,  2.2;  for  conferences,, 
20.7;  and  for  public  conferences,  79.8.  ^ 


User  Assistance 


Trom  the  perspective  of  E}ES,,WHCLIS  represented  a 
somewhat  unusual  user  group,  in  thaMt  opiated  with  tight  deadlines 
and  closely  defined  goals.  On  the  ofner  hand,  it  resembled  other  user 
groups  on  line  in  terms  of  size,  geographic  dispersion,  mixture  of  staff" 
and  advisory  group,*and  task./ 


\ 


Because  of  these  l^irids'of  factors,  the  author  of  this  report,  as 
an  experienced  us^r  of/the  EtES 'system  and  coordinator  of  its  user 
consultaptSy/ssume^the  task  of  facilitating  the  effort.  'Responsibilities 
included  Qoordinatron,  iDasic  training  and  orientation  for  both  the  staff ' 
anjef  the/(dvisor/COmmittee,  monitorir^the  proceedings^^ 

enting  tfie  use  of  the  system,  jjnking  the  ii»lementation*and 
ramming^staffs,  managing  time  allotations,  oemonstrating  the 
system  atlne  Conference  in  November,  and  evaluating^jhe  overall 
ffort.  This  vyas  a  very  specialized,  intense,  and  focused  kind  of  user 
jcbrisylfing/tompared  to  that' which  is  offered^general  users  of  the  EIES 

An  on-line  file  (conference  253)  was  maintained  with 
questions  and  responses  to  user  problems.  These  questions  ranged 
from  Jthe  simple  mechanics  of  how  to  use  the  system  to  various  kinds 
of  facilitation,  teaching  advanced  features,  and  Consulting  on  policy 
■  decisions  relating  to  the  work  of  the  WHCLIS  grd^p  on  the  EIES 
system. 

^.  •  .  ^  ' 

Access  to  this  conference  was  restricted  to  five  peopleithe 
autho/^and  observers  from  EIES  and  WHCLIS)  who  maintained  the 
confidentiality  of  the  user  materials  that  appeared  there.  Moreover, 
any  item  with  either  personal  or  extraneous  text  was  edited  before 
being  copied  into  the  file. 

An  analysis  of  user  problems  spanned  535  items  entered  in 
conference  253  between  May  2  and  December  31,  T9/9.  These-  / 
requests  from  users'do  nb.t  necessarily  correspond  dn  a  one-to-Qoe  / 
basis  with  items  in  the  Tile,  *since  many  messages  contained  muftipfe 
requests,  some  were  thank  j^r^jj^iotes,  and  others  induded  unsolicited  ^ 


suggestions  to  users  when  problems  were  spotted  of  which  they  had 
been  unaware.    .         .  ^  ' 

The  tabulation  was  made  by  number  of  user  requesls.  Often 
each  request  involved  two  or  more  comjnunications:  one  with  the 
original  question,  one  in  response  with  the  answer,  and  frequently 
further  questions  or  applications  being  suggested  afterwards  Bothnhe 
length  and  time  span,  then,  are  variable.  There  are  six  categories  of 
user  requests,  although  us^rs  generally  did  not  associate  their  requests 
with  these  or  any  categories  (see  Table  10);  These  categories  conform 
to  the  maior-componems  of  the  EIES  system  and  provide  a  useful 
framework  within  wKTch  to  organize  requests  that,  in  p(actice, 
frequently  crosscut^areas  of  specific,  concern. 

"General/usage  problems,"  such  as  difficulties  with  terminals 
or  logging  onyWere  far  more  characteristic  of  (he  earlier  than  later 
WHCLIS  users.  For  example,  "terminal  interface  probjems/'  or 
problems^ adjusting  to  the  complexities  of  the  intelligent  Texas 
Instruments  terminal,  were  generally  overcome  within  the  first  month' 
of  use.  similarly,  the  category  of  "help  in  gettmg  started  for  new 
users,  general  facilitation"  required  the  facilitator  .to  work  intensely  at 
first  with  novices  who  only  occasionally  needed  this  kind  of  aid  after 
becoming  used  to  the  system. 

J 

Some  of  the  problems,  such  as  setting  the  netw(^k  to  half 
duplex,  signing  off  line,  modifying  conference  comments,  and  adding 
members  to  an  existing  conference  were  of  a  mechanical  "how  trft, 
nature.  Others  involved  coordination,  linkage,  and  policy^  as  in 
establishing  new  conferences,  suggesting  general  organization  and  • 
norms,  messaging  etiquette,  and  linking  with  nongroup  tisers  on  EIES. 

The'yVHCLIS  users,  by  and^large,  did  not  get  involved  with  the 
advanced  features  available  on  EIES,  essentially  limiting  their 
exchanges  to  the  messaging  and  conferencing  systems. 

The  data  in  Table  1 )  were  collected  by  a  simple  count  of  the 
conferen<;e  comments'in  C253,  to  show  the  uneven, pattern  of 
requests -for  assistance  and  facilitation  over  time.  This  is  only  a  rough 
approximation,  since  the  units  here  were  not  the  number  of  requests, 
as  was>Te  case  elsewhere,  but;  rather  the  absofute  number  of 
requem-response  sets.  When  compared  with  Table  9,  these  data 
suggest  that  there  was  a  lag  of  several  weeks  before  new  users  felt 

•suffici^tly  comfortable  with  the  basic  mechanics  of  using  the  system 
to  be  aware  of  just  what  questions  they  wished  to  ask  and  which 
electronic  p^s  they  chose  to^xplore.  The  number  of  requests*  for 

-assistance  reser^bles  a  normal  distribution  curve,  with  a  slow  start, 
gradual  buildup  hitting  a  peak  at  the  end  6f  August,  and  then  a.'rather 
steady  decline  (see'Table  11). 

/:  — 

An, examination  of  the  number  of  requests  fpr  help  and 
facilitation  per  user  produced  Table  12.  Almost  half  the  members 
*used  relatively  little  of  the  on-Hine  help  available  to  them,  whereas 
others  were  disproportionately  heavy  in  their  requests  for  assistance. 
The  mean  number  of  requests  was  30.3.  Help  was  needed,  given,^ 
and  used,  but  the  reasons  why  some  took  greater  advantage  .of  it  than 
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others  canpot  be  completely  deteri;inined.  To  this  researcher,- tfie^ six 
users  Vequesiing  the  most  help  were  also'the  most  enthusiastic  about 
EIES  as  a  cornmunications  medium;  but  this  impressioff^ might  be 
spurious/m  t^at  the  rese'archer  became  best  acquajrfted  with  those 
who  commurricated  most  with  her  on  line.  i 

The  number  of  requests  for  help' varied  directly  with  the 
'  amount  of  time  spent  on  line  (see  Jable  1 3).  While  most  of  those 
---spendingrpelatively  little  time*  on  line  made  comparatively  fdw  / 
requests  for  help,  those  with  ipore  time  on  line  were  more  eveffl^ 
divided,  suggesting  that  time  online  alone  is  not  a  complete 
«Kplanation/ A  comparison  of  these, data  with  Table  11  shows  that 
'requests  declined  after  the  iD^sic  le^yning^ mechanics  were  mastered. 
Furthfer  (questions  began  to/fead  thelusers  into  more  advanced  , 
applications  of  the  EIES  system.      V  ^  ' 


EIES  at  WHCLIS 


/ 


Th^El^ctronic  Information  Exchange  System  vyci^  featured  at 
the  vyhite  Hogse  Conference  as  a  major  component  of  a  working 
Information  Center,  designed  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the 
delegates  to  use  hi  drafting  their  recommendations  and  as  a  prototype 
library/©f  the  future.  EIES  was  used  for  avariety  of  purposes: 


/  '•ContinuousVeportipg  of  Conference  activities; 


^         •  Connecting  various  Working  groups  to  one  another  through 
electronic  reports  and  messages,  and  allowing  both  delegates  ar\d 
non^delegates  to  monitor  the  progress-of  all  working^'groups; 

•  Demonstrating  a  new  technology  for  the,  sharing  of 
communication  and  information;      '  .  -  ^ 

•  Reporting  White  House  Conference  activities  to  EIES  users 
and  guests  unable  to  be  physically  present; 

J      •  Allowing  interaction  among  the  Conference  and  three 
remote  sites  in-Hawaii,,  Kansas  City,  and  New  Jersey;  ^ 

*  ■% 

•  Permitting  communication  between  tKe  delegates. and 
supporting  groups  in  their  home  States,  including  pre-Conference 
participants,  State-l^vel  advisory  committees,  and  State  government 
officials;  *  *    '  . " 

•  Categorizing  and  indexing  the  keywork^cojjected  from  the 
State  pre-Conference  resolutions^  *      •  . 

EIES  public  conference  1028  was  established  3S  an -on-line  site 
for  viewing  reports  from  the  34'workirTg'gt;oups,  sunflf^aries  of  \ 
plenary  sessions,  drafts  of  resolutions,  testimony  at  open  public 
hearings,  and  comments  from  those. connected  both  electroriically  ' 
and  at  the^site.  A  group  of  graduate  library  studetit  volunteers  assisted 
in  entering  a  total  of  478  comments.  Additionally,  E^S^Dublic  ^ 
notebook  1028  served  a  smaller  communications  function,  acting  as 
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a  news-and-feature  service  with  background  information,  features, 
and  general  Conference  updates. 

A  special  software  filtering  routind  was  vyritteh  on  EIES  by 
-James  Whitescarver  to  permit  flexiblp  and  customized  interfacing 
/T^etween  accessers  of  these  spaces  and  their  changing  needs.  Typing 
+  WHCLIS  oryt-  WHCNEWS  allowed  users  to  access  either  the 
public  conference  or  the  public  notebook  and  selectively  choose  only 
those  topics  they  wished  to  follow^  by  associations  to  other 
comments  or  by  keywords.  Branching  structures,  and  batch  or 
nobatch  options,  were  also  part  of  this  software  package. 

0  The  resulting  compilation  of  resolutions  from  the 

pre-Conference,  on-line  copies  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  ' 
delegates,  and  the  final  resolutions  passed  at  the  White  House 
Conference  make  it  possible  to  trace  the  legislative  history  of  given 
issues  in  the  national  culmination  of  the  Conference  process. 

EIES  occupied  one  of  the  five  major  sections  of  the  Information 
Center,  with  seven  people  representing  the  system,  approximately  25 
working  terminals  for  input,  demonstration,  .and  printouts,  and  .a  . 
scrolling  terminal'with  video  monitor  presenting'continuous  display 
of  the  Conference's  progress.  Posted  printouts  also  permitted  manual 
scanning.  ^  '  *  '         '  ^ 

V  .  \  ' 

Pre-  and  post-use  questionnaires  were  written  and  adrtiinistered  on 
line  to  elicit  descriptive  statistics  and  changes  over  time,  and  to  help 
determine  whether  the  experience  of  communicating  on  EIES  ^ctually 
Kad^an  impact  on  the  WHCLIS  ^ork  process.  The  p/e-use 
questionnaire  was  issued  June  27  and  responded  to  almost 
immediately  by  seven  people.  Follow-up  reminder  messages>to 
nonrespondents  were  sent  August  J  0  and  August  27.  Each  of  the  tWo 
"follow-ups  produced  seven  additional  responses.  Six  of  the  eight  sfaff 
people  responded,  as  did  14  of  the  22  Advisory  Committee  members, 
and  one  of  ttie  seven  non-EIES  observers.  EIES  4)bservers  were  omitted 
from  the  data  analysis,  as  their  responses  were  not  comparable.  The' 
21  respondents  represented  57  percent  of  the  total  number  eligible  to 
respond.  '  •  ' 

The  questionnaire  was  distributejd  vra  RESPOND,  a  software 
system  on  EIES  developed  by  Peter  and  Trudy  Johnson-Lenz.  Written 
in  INTERACT,  a  programfping  language  embedded  within  the  EIES 
system,  RESPOND -is  used  to  design,  administer,  and  tabulate  on-line 
survey  questionnaires.  The  most* common  application,  to  date, 'has 
been  to  survey^  participants  in  various  groups  about  their' reactions  to 
'the  EIES  system.  ^ 

Advantages  of  computerized'  conferencing  surveys  over  mail 
questionnaires  incJude:  decreased  tim^  and  effort  for  survey  design^^ 
and  data  collection;  option  for  respondents  who  do  not  unTderstand^ 
question  to  send  a  message  requesting  clarification;  higher  response- 
ratesrthan  in  mailed  questionnaires;'possible  complex^branching;  and 
options  for  multi-round  Delphi  studies  with  feedback  to  participants 
between  rouhds.  ^ 
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PRE.US£  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Your  cooperation  in  completing  the  following  questior^nairfe, 
before  you  participate  in  the  system  for  more  than  an  hour  or  so,  is 
vitally  necessary  for  a  thorough  and  proper  evaluation  of  the  use 
tharWHCLIS  makes  of  the  EIES  system.  These  questions  are 
designed  to^  collect  some  information  on  general  background  and 
communication  st^.  You  should  be  able  to  complete  the  arrswers 
to  this  questionnaire  in  at)out  15  minutes.  If  you  choose  not'to 
respond  to  .a  particular  question,  you  may  do  this  simply  by  hitting 
CARRIAGE  RETURN. 

1 .  What  IS  your  age?  ^ 

-   -    Under  25  8  4*5-54 

1     25-34  •      4  55-64 


7    35-44  ^  «      l'    65  or  over 


2.  SeK 


10    Female  '  *     '  "  ' 

11^  Male 

3  Please  indicate  the  amount-of  forrhal  education  you 'have 
completed:  ^  «  , 

♦ 

-  -    Grammar  school  or  fess' 

-  Some  high  school  '  - 

-  High  school  graduate 

-  Some^college 
1    College  graduate 

3  Some  graduate  school 

16,  Graduate  degree  » 
1  Abstain. 

4.  How  would  you  describe  your  reading  speed? 

4  Very  fast 
14  Fast 

^  ^  Slow- 

-  Very  slow 

•5.  Comparing  your  wrfting  skills  and'your  speaking  skills,  would 
^ou  say  you'v^re  more  persuasive  when:  ' 

^  .    -7  -Writing 
13  Speaking 
1  Abstain 

6.  How  would  you  describe  your  typing  skills? 

1  jNlone 

'  3    Hunt  and  peck  '  .  ' 

•  7'    Casual  (rgugh  draft  with  errors^ 
3    Good. (can  do  25  w.p.m.  error  free) 
6    Excellent  (can'da.40^.p.m.  error  free) 
'1  Abstain 
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■71  think  computers  are;  ^  - 

:    1     :    2    :    3    :    4    :    5    :    6    :   ,7  ' 
wortderful       ,        neutral  "    •  terrible  >/Vbstain 

9       4        2,      -5     .   -      .  -        .  1 

*  • 

*  8.  Have  you  ever  used  computers  or  computer  terminals  before? 

8  .  Never 
^  '      7  Seldom 

5  Frequently 

1     Abstain'  •  .  _ 

/  ,  '  *  9.  Have  you  ever  utilized  a  computerized  messaging  system,  '  ^ 
1^  teleconferencing,  or  compatenzed'conferencing  system  before? 

-     "  4     Yes  \ 

16  No 
1 .    Abstain  / 
(If  yes,  please  let  me  know  in  a  private  rnessage  which  s^tems 
you  have  used.)'  "  • 

10.  Please  describe  your  present  impressions  6f  the  degree  of  - 
cooperation  andVohesiOn  within  the  WHCLIS  group. 
'  -       •  •  * 

:      1      :      2      :      3  —     4      :     5      :  , 

Very  ^  Strong  Moderate  Low  Nonexistent  AbstaiW 
Strong  "  / 

1  5      "    11  2  .  2 


1 1.  Of  allijthe  megpbers  of  the  WHCLIS  group,  please  estimate  how 
.    many-you  conjicfef  to  be.p/ofessional  Colleagues  with  whom 
you  have  eittfer.previously'cSmmunicated  or  become  familiar 
with  their  work.  * 


1  None 

9  "Fewer  than  5 

5  5-JO. 

2  11-15 
1  16-20 
*  2U25 

'  -  26  or  more 

3  Abstain 


1 2.  Of  all  the  members  oTthe  WHCLIS  group,  please  estimate  how  \ 
manv  vou  consider  tn  bp  n'pr<;nn;il  frripnHt  "  ' 


many  you  consider  to  be  p'ersonal  frrend^. 

6  "None 

2  1 

4  2  ' 

1  5 

3  4 

2  5 

2  .  6  or  more 

1  Abstain 
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13  Concerning  the  user  information  brochure  about  EIES,  check 
one  of  the  following. 

2  Pld  not  receive  a  brochure  ^ 

4  Received  a  brochiire,  but  haven't  read  it 

6  Found  the  brochure  easy  to  understand 

.4  Found  the  brochure  hard  to  understand 

2  Read  the  brochure,  but  can't  evaluate  it. 

3  Abstain  '  .  - 


]4.  Which  feature ^of  the  conferencing  system  do  you  anticipate  as 
being  most  useful  to  you? 

8  Private  messaging  between  individuals 

^  9  Group  discussion  and  conferencing 

^  -  Text  editing  features 

-  Personal  notebooks 

-  Bulletin  ^  ^ 

-  Searching  the  conference  records  , 

I  Use  of  anonymous  iornments  or  pen  names 

-  Other  (please  specify  in  a  private  message  to  me) 
3  ^  Abstain 


15.  How  much  time  in  the  average  ♦veek  do  you  foresee  yourself  ^ 
-^irig  EIES? 

2  30  minutes  or  less 

5  '30  minutes  to  1  hour 

4  1-3  hours 

7  4-6  hours  j 

1  6-9  hours 

-  9  hours  or  more     .  ^  * 

.  1  Abstain 


16.  How  often  do  you  foresee  yourself  signing  on  the  system  to 
send  or  receive  messages  or  dnscussi6n  comments? 

-    Once  a  month  or  less 

2  2-3  times  a  piontK 

1  pnce  a  week 

7  /two  or  three  times  a  week 
6    Daily  ^ 

3  Several  times  a  day 

2  Abstain 


17.  Dd  you  anticipate  entering  the  material  into  the  system 
YOURSELF  "or  having  someone  else  do  it  for  y^ou? 

12  Type  it  myself 

2  •  Have  it  typed  ' "  . 

5    Both  will  occur 

2  Abstain 
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18  Which  of  fhe^following  best  describes  your  anticipation  of  the 
system's  wofth?    '  .     ^  ^ 

-  \  think  It  will  6e  useless  ^ 

-  I  think  It  IS  useful  for  others,  but  not  for  WHCLIS 

1  •!  am 'skeptical  about  it  but  vVillingTO  try  it  " 

1  I  am  basically  indifferent  or  neutral 

^      4  I  think  it  will  have  limited,  but  sdme,  worth  for 

.  WHCLIS- 

8  I  think    wHI  be  useful  in  many  respects 

4  I  think  it  will  revolutionize  WHCUS's 
work/commiinicatjon^  processes 

^       2  It  depends  (please  specify  in  a  private  message  to  me) 

1  Abstain  .    '  ^ 

*  '         ^  * 

*■ 

19.  Compared  to  the  conventional  means  of  communicating  with 
the  WHCLIS  Advisory  Committee  and  staff,  do  you  expecl  ElES 
to-  '  * 

8  Involve  less, (if  your  time  ^ 

9  Involve  more  of  your  time 

2  Involve  the  same  amount  of  your  Hme 

2    Abstain  ^       ,  « 

/ 

-i^    .  If  you  would  like  to  make  additional  comments,  please  put 
them  in  a  private  message  to  me 

f  Elaine  B.  Kerr 

ElES  Research  Consultant 

1 


The  demographic  characteristics  indicate  that  this  was  a 
well-educated,  middle-aged,  egalitarian  group.  As  might  Be  expected, 
they  perceived  themselves  as  fast  readers,  casual  typists,  and  more 
persuasive  when  speaking  than  writing//s  beginners  on  ElES,  they 
%had  a  positive  attitude  toward  computers,  even  though  eight  had  no 
prior  experience  with  either  computers  oi?  terminals.  FoDr  indicated 
they  had  used^ome  kind  of  electronic  mail  system  before,  but  gave  ' 
no  details,  even  though  tKIs  was  requested  in  the  questionnaire. 
Concerning  the  existing  WHCLIS  group,  they  perceived  moderate  to 
*  strong  cohesion,  several  who  were  considered  to'be  tolleagues,  arid 
most  had  at  least  one  personal  friend  in  the  group. 

•V         '  '      ^  • 

TheirSittitudes  toward  the  ElES  system,  at  that  point  \vere 

mo'de^ately  favorable:  half  of  those  whahad.read  the  Users'  Guide 

rated  it  favorably.  They  were  evenly  divided\n  expecting  lo  use  the 

messaging  and  conferencing  components  of  ElES.  /Vloi;e<han  half  * 

expected  to  sign  on  line  aweast  once  a  day^  using  the  system  an 

average  of  four  to  six  f)Ours  a  week.  Half  anticipat^d  typing  the 

material  themselves..  And  just  over  half  indicated  very  positive 

attitudes  toward  the  system'^  potential  utility  for  their  group.  (The 

degree  of  thi$  positive  pre-evaluation  was  somewhat  surprising,  in 

that'the  last  alternative  was  worded»to  be  somewhat  exaggerated. )s 

finally,  the^were  split  in  terms  of  expecting^  ElES  to  involve  more  or 

less  of  their  time  compared  with  conventional  means  of 

communicating. 
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One  of  the  three  private  messa^jes  received  in  response  to  thiT 
questionnaire  was  particularly  predid+ve:  "This  is  really  a  mixed 
group  of  people;  and  given  jhe  relatively  short  amount  of  time  they 
hiave  to  get  over  any  inifial  burners  they  may  have  with  learning  to 
us^  this  kind  of  4  communications  system,  I  would  antrcipate  very 
uneven  results."  ^ 

A  number  of  cross-tabulations  were  manually  constructed  to 
determine  if  some  of  the  attitudinal  responses  to  the  pre-use 
questionnaire  were  correlated  with  actual  usage  of  the  EIES  system. 
The  cumulative  time  used  on  line  as  of  Decerhber  TS  was  used  as  the 
final  data  point  for  these  analyses.  Although  the  numbers  were  small, 
some  patterns  did  emerge.  No  relationstri^were  found  vyith  amount 
of  use  and  these  three  variables:  reading  spe^i^  (Q.4),  feeling  more 
persuasive  when  Speaking  vs.  writing  (Q.5),  and  attitude  toward 
computers  (Q.7).  There  was  a  strong  and  positive  relationship 
between' perceived  typing  skiJIs  and  amount  of  time  spent  using  EIES, 
with'those  rating 'their  typing  skills  as  "ca^ial"  to  "excellent" 
spending  considerably  more  time  t)n'line.  This  suggests  that  typing,  as 
a  component  of  perceived  ^ase  of  using  the  system,  had  both  an 
attitudinal  and  mechanical  impact'as  an  enabling  factor  on  actual  ' 
usage  (see  Table  14).  .  • 

< 

^Previous  use  of  computers  and  terminals  was  also  related  to 
the  amount  of  EIES  use,  suggesting  a  second  factor  incorporating  both 
attitudes  and  skills  (see  Table  15).  And  the  data  in  Table  16  indicates 
that  pre-use  attitudes  about  the  anticipated  worth  of  EIES  to  their 
work  produced  the  strongest  relationship  with  actual  use.  Finally, 
those  who  expected  using  ElES'to  sav^them  time  rather  than  cost 
them  tjme  were  far  more  likely  to  use  the  system  extensively  (see 
Table  17).  '  , 


A  corresponding  post-use  questionnaire  Was  issued  on 
November  27,'fo  which  10  users  responded  quickly.  Follow-up 
reminders  were  sent  to  nonrespondents  on  December  19  and  January 
1  77  producing  another  five  returns.  In  addition,  copies  were  mailed  to, 
the  11  people  who  no  longer  had  terminals,  resulting  in  artother  five 
returns.  In  all,  the  20  respondents  represented  a  56  percent  response 
rate.  .      ,        .  ^  ^ 

FivQ  were'staff  members,  12  were  Advisory  Committee 
members,  and'three  were  observers.  Of  the  20,  16  had  also 
responded  to  the  pre-usp  questionnaire.        .         '  * 

POST-USE  QUESTIONNAIRE  . 

^our  cooperation  in  completing  the  following  questionnaire 
is  vitally  necessary  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  use  that 
WHCLIS  has  made  of  the  EJES  system.  These  questions  are  designed 
ta  collect  som^  information  about  your  cdrnmunication  style  and 
e^<periences  using  this  system.  You.  should  be  able  to'complete  it  in  ' 
aboUt  15  minutes.  If  you  choose  not  to  respond  to  a  particular 
question,  you  may  do  this  by  hitting  CR  (Carriage  Return).    ^  . 
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1   Comparing  your  writrng  skills  and  your  speaking  skills,  would 
you  say  you  were  more' persuasive  when: 

?  Writing 

10  '  Speaking^  -  •         ^  , 

3  .AbstaiV) 

2.  I  think  cortiputers  are: 

1    :    2    :    3    :  '  '4    :    5    :    6    :    7  : 
wonderful  neutral    .     *     ,   terrible  Abstain  . 

6^8        3        2        -    '     -        -  1 


3.  Please  describe  your  present  impressions  of  the  degree  of 
cooperation  and  cohesion  witbm'the  WHCLIS  group: 

.-1:2.^3:4:5^: 

Very     Strong  Moderate  ,Low  Nonexistent  Abstain 
Strong        '     .  '  ' 

3  5  10      .    1  -  1 


/ 


4  Of  all  the  members  of  the  WHCLIS  Advisory  Committee,  please 
estimate  how  many  you  consider  to  be  professional  colleagues 
since  you  began  using  EIES? 

1  None  »  '  ' 
8    Fewer  than  5 

4  5-10 

-  1M^ 

4  16-20    •  '  '  .  ' 

1*  21-25  '  *'   ■  , 

.    *       -  26  or  more 

2  Abstain 


5.  Of  all  tlie  members  of  the  WHCLlS. group,  please  estimate  how 
many  you  consider  to  be  personal  friends. 

f  None,  \              ^  .       ^             \^  ' 

2  1  ^                           '  • 

2  2  .   ^                .      .   '  • 

2  3,;  ^  ^  ^  ■  ■ 

14 

3  5-'  ^  ; 

^    6  or  more 


6r.  Which  fe'atureof  the  "Conferencing  system,  diti  you  find  most 
useful?       ^  . 

41  Private  messaging  betweeh  individuals 

^  ^  Group  discussion  and  C(3nferencing 

-  Text  editing  features 

-  Personal  notebopks 

-  Searching  the  conference  records 

-  Use  of  anonymous  comments  or  pen  names  ^ 
.  -  Other  (please  specifyjn  a  private  message  to  me) 
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7.  How  often  did  you  sign  on  the  system  to  send  or  receive 
messages  or  discussion  comments?  ' 

-  Once  a  month  or  less       "  ^  ) 

r  2-3  tiniest  rrionth 

3  Once  a  week 

^  '      9  Two  or  three  times  a  week 

3  Daily 

4  Several  times  a  day 

8.  Did  you  enter  th'e  materiaf  into  the  system  yourself  or  have 
someone  else  do  it  for  you?  .  "  - 

IS    Typed  it  myself 
1  .  Had  it  typed  ,  ^ 

3  Bot^ccurred. 

1  '  Abstain     '  •  '       '  ' 


9.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  evaluation  of  t\\e 
system's  worth? 
•« 

-  •  I  think  It  was  useless  ' 

-  I  think  it  was'ujeful  for  others,  but  not  for  WHCLIS 
;     1    I  am  still  skep^cal  about  it 

,   -    I  am^  basically  indifferent  or  neutral 

5  I  think  it  had  limited,  but  some,  worth  for  WHCLIS 

6  I  think  it  was  useful  In  many  respects. 

*  8  I  think  it  revolutionized  WHCLIS's  work/communica- 
'     *         tionprotesses  '  *  -    '  ^ 

-  It  depends  (please  speafy  rn  a  private  message  to  me) 


10.** Compared  to  the  conventional  means  of  communicating  with, 
y    .       .         ^  tne  WHCLIS  Advisory  Comoiittee  and  staff,  did  EIES:  • 


7  Involve  less  of  your  lime 

6  Involve  more  of  your  time      ^  ' 

3^  Involve  the  same  amount  of  your  time 

4'  Abstain      •      .  '  '  • 


1 1 .  *Use  bf^EIES  has  increased  my  productivity  in  terms^f  the   '    \  ' 
«   QUALITY  of  work  recently  completed  or  underway. 

:    .  1      :      2      :    '  3      :     4      :      s'  : 

Neither  /  ^      '  ^  ^ 

^  "Strongly  Agree  nor  Strongly  -  ^        ^     *  - 

Agree     Agree    Disagre^^  DisagreeJDisagree  Abstain        ^  \ 


r2.  Use  of  EIES  has  increased  my  productivity  in  terms  of  the  ' 
QUANTITY  of  worJ<  j-ecently  completed underway. 

.  «  :      1'     :      2  3  -  :.     4      :    ^  5  ^ 

-  Neither  ■    "     "      '    ^  . 
,  Strongly  Agree  nar  ^  Strongly  ,  v 

Agree     Agree    Disagree  Disagree  Disagree  AbstS^n 
9  ;      ^'5     ^  '    4  2 
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Use  Qf  EIES  has  increased  my  effectiveness  as  a  member  of  the 
WHCLIS  group. 


1 


.2 


14. 


3  4      :      5  : 

Neither 

Strongly  Agl-^e  nor  Strongly 

Agree     Agree    Disagree  Disagree  Disagree  Abstain 
5.8  4  2  -        .  1 

Use  of  E^ES  has  increased  my  "stock  of  ideas"  that  might  be 
used  in  >future  \vork.  ,  ' 


1 


2  :    ^3      :  4 

•»  Neither 

.  Strongly  '  Agree  nor 

'Agree     Agree  Disagree  Disagree  Disagree  Abstain 
9         1.4  3-1  -  3 


5 

Strongly 


15. 


'  Has  the  use  of  EIES  thanged  the  ampunt  of  your  use  of.other 
media?  What  about  the  telephone?  *  ^      ^    •  ^ 

-  Increased  . 

'    8  \±>  effect  ' 

7  Decreased"  || 

5  Abstain* 


16.  What  about  the  mails? 

,  -  Increased  , 

8  No  effect 

1 0  Decreased 

2  Abstain 


\ 


17.  What  about  travel  to  meetings?  •   ^       *  , 

fi  ^  ,  *  • 

Increased 

7    No  effect  ,        '  .  . 

10  '  Decreased 
,  3  Abstaip 

18.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  a  membfer  of  EIES,  have 
you  noticed  that  it  has  had  any  inripacts  on  the  way  in  which 
you  think  and  work,  in  general?  < 

5    No  .  .  '  • 

1 2    Yes         '  .  — 

3  Abstain       "  j 

-  (If  yes,  please  describe  these  impacti  in  as  much, detail  as  ^ 
possible  in  a  private  message  to  me.) 

19.  Comparing  my  contributions  or  effort  pmkito  EIES  with  the 
amount  of  information  received,  I  feel  that>hdve: 

\  -    Contributed  signifidantly  more  than  I  have  received 

.   -    Contributed  more^han  I  have  received 

4  About  equal 

♦       8    Received  more  than  I  have. contributed 

3    Received  significantly  more  than  I  have  contributed 

5  ^Abstain         ,        ^  ^  ^ 


I  welcome  any  additional  comments  you  might  care  to  make, 
and  ask  that  you  put  them  in  a  private  message  to.  me.  Specifically,  I 
am  interested  in  your  responses  to  the  following  questions: 

1)  What  one  or  two  factors  best  explain  why  you  have  not  used 
EIES  more?  .  '  *  , 

2)  ^Are  there  any  particular  features  of  EIES  you  haveJou.nd  to  be 
(please  describe  and  comment): 

a)  Unique  and  valuable^to  this  type  of  system? 

by  Useless;  distracting,  and/or  out  of  place  in  this  type  of 
system? 

c)  What  general  improvements/new  features/changes  would  ^ 
^  you  like  to  suggest>(or  EIES?  ' 

3)  Any  other  comments  on  the  EIES  system.or  its  impacts,  or  on 
this  questionnaire? 

/         Elaine  Kerr 
^  '  EIES  Research^ Consultant 


/ 


^   The  changes  that  h*ad  occurred  seven  months  after  the  system's 
inception  can  now  be  examjned.  For  only  two  variables,  no 
significant  changes  were  discernible  for  the  ^roup  as  a  whole: 

•  The  proportion  feeling  they  were  more  persuasive  whea 
writing  than  when  speaking  (perhaps  they  had  not  been  on  EIES  long  ' 
enough  for  this  to  have  an  impact).        .  '  * 

•  About  half  expected,  and  about  half  fo^und/the  private     v  . 
message  and  group  conferencing  systems  to  be  the  most  useful 
aspects  of  EIES.  (As  a  group,  they  did  not  explore  the  more  corriplex 
features  available  on  the  system.)      ,  . 

Scanning  the  responses  to  questions  1 1  through  1  9  gives  an 
impression  of  the  perceived  overaN  utility  of  the  system: 


♦  "Far  more  agreed  than  disagreed  that  ElES  had  a  positive 
inlpact  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  work,  as  w^ll  as  their 
;'stock  of  ideas"  and  group  effectiveness.  ,  .'^ 

,  •  Supportive  evidence  for  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
computerized  communications  is  provided  by  the  majority,  who  said 
it  had  decreased  their  use  of  telephone,  travel,  and  mail. 


•  Twelve  of  1 7  perceived  an  impact  on  their  general  modes  of 
^  thinking  and  working. 

.  •  1 1  of  15  felt  they  had  received  more  than  they  had 
'contributed.  ...  .         •  . 

There  was  a  positive  change  over  tir^e  in  the  group's  attitude 
toward  computers  in  general,  with  an  increase  from  75  to  85  percent 
of  positive  ratings.- 


Impressions  of  the  degree  of  group  .cooperation  and  cohesion 
increased,  with  32  percent  rating  it\as  strong  or  very  strong  at  the/ 
beginning  and  42  percent  at  the  end.  There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  of-thi^increase  vyas  a'function  of  the<group's 
.working  together  over  time  and  how  much  would  have  taker/place 
even  in  the  absence  qf  EIES.  / 

^  .  /        .  4 

The  number  considered  to  be  professional  colleag6es 
increased  over  time  (see  Table  18).  When  the  data  are  Confined  to 
those  responding  at  both  Doints  ifi  time,  and  abstentions  are 
eliminated/ this  was  found  to  vary  directly  with  totaj4ime  used  on  / 
line.  Those  interacting  on  EIES  more  intensely  with/their  group 
members  were  more  likely  to  experience  an  increase  in  the  number 
thej^  perceived  to  be  colleagues.  The  number  of,  personal  friendships 
also  increased  substantially  over  time,  with  a  //milar  pattern 
according  to  time  spent  on  line  (see  Table  1^). 

•The  frequency  with  which  they  repc/rted  they  had  signed  on 
line  was  checked  against-the  actual  nun^eF  of  times  Signed  on  and 
the  total  amount  of  time  used  as  a  valicluy  check,  which  on  the 
whole  wSs  essentially  accurate  (see  Table  50).*There  was  little 
discrepancy  between  thfe  expected  frequency  of  sign  on  and  reported 
•actual  frjequency,  with'a  slight  tendency  to  sign  on  rriore  often  than 
ftad  been  anticipated  (see  Table  21).  «       '  ^ 

•,         *  ' '  " 

The  expected  mode  of  working  with  EIES,  by  either  typing  the 
material  oneself,  having  it  ent^r^d  by' someone  else,  ore  combination 
'  of  these  two,  was  with  two  'exceptions  carried  out.  As  indicated  in  ^ 
Table  22,  those  who  dj^Vi^ir/(>wn  typing,  spent  ntuch  more  time  on" 
line  than  those  who  did  noiy^uggesting  th^t'the  experience  of 
interacting  with  the  system  itself  was  reinforcing  jn  leading  to 
activities  other  than  what  had  been  anticipated  when  signing  on  line. 

'    /  - 

Overall  evaluation /of  the  worth     EIES  increased  over  the  . 
seven  months.  With  poss/ble  scores  ranging  between  a  low  of  one 
and  a  high  of  seven,  theYmean  S(c6re  at  the  beginning  was  5.7  and  at 
'  the  end  was  6.O..  Those /who  responded  to  both  questionnaires,  \vith 
one  exception.  Were  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  system's 
worth  as  time  passed  {see  Table  23).  As  was  true  for  pre-.use  attitudes 
toward  the  worth  of  EitS^,  post-use  attitudes  were  also  directly  related 
to  the  total  time  spent/on  fine  (see  Table  24).  ^ 

At  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  group  was  about 
evenly  divided  as  toMiether  EIES  would  or  did  involve  more  or  less 
of  their  time  than  cmventional  means  of  communicating.  HoWever, 
many  switched  their  positions  ov^r  time  (see  Table  25).  Those  who  at 
the  start  had  exp^ctfed  EIES  to  save  them  time  were  more  likely  to  use 
the  system  frequently.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  those  who  felt  that 
'EIES  had  involved  more  of  their  time  had,  in  fact,  spent  considerably 
more  tifie  on  line  see  Table  26).  .  ...  * 


Jhe  impacc'of  the  system  on  perceived  productivity  was 
considered  in  terms  of  both  quality,  and  quantity  of  "work  recently 
completed  or  underway.''  Although  the  group's' "vote"  was  favorable 
to  EIES  in  both  cases,  the  two  components  of  productivity-were  not 
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completely  correlated^th  eich  other  (see  Table  27).  Perc^tions  of 
the  effect  on  both  quality       quantity  were  also  related  to  time  spent 
on  .line, 'suggesting  that  t^  positive  impact  of  EIES  increased  linearly 
with  use  (see  Tables  29^an\J  29). 

Although  tlWe  was  strong  agreement  that  "use  of  EIES  has 
increased  my  effectiveness  as  a  member  of  the  WHCLIS  group"  (13 
to  two);  this  w^not  related  to  average  time  spent  on  line.  This  was 
also  th©..case/ft)r  increasing  one's  "stock  of  ideas"  (1 3  to  one). 
Although  a'19  indicated  that  1 1  of  15  felt  they  had  received  more 
from  EIES4han  they  had  contributed,  this  too  was  unrelated  to  time 
spent  ori  line. 

^  '  The  responses  to  inquiries  about  the  effects  of  the  system  on 
■e  of  telephone,  travel,  and  mail  were  positive  and  interrelated  (see  > 
ible  30).  ^11  except  four  users  saWat  least  some  increase  m  cost- 
effectiveness.  The  dissenters  used  an  average  of  26.9  hours  of  time  on 
line,  compared  with  33.6  for  .the  others  responding  to  this 
questionnaire,  suggesting' that  perhaps  in  fact  fppthem  it  was  less 
cost-effective.  The  four  finding  the  system  mote 'cost-effective- (saying 
that  It  bad  decreased  use  of  all  three  other  media)  averaged  61  0 
hours  on  line.  Those  who  found  that  EIES  had  had  an  impact  "on  the 
way.  in  which  you  think  and  work,  in  general"  had  spent  twice  as 
much  time  on  line  compare3\vith  those  who' reported  no  impactHsee 
T^le  31).  \'  . 

Although  the  role  of  theVes^archer  as  ^otf^^^g^^  facilitator 
and  evaluator  posed  some  potential  niethodologic^dulhamas  for 
'participant  observation,  this  in  fact  was  not  a  major  p^^bl^nn  because 
of  awareness  Qf  the  situation,  because  the  two  efforts  were  separated 
in  time  segments,  and  because  \\)^  relevant  statistics  were  collected 
.    and  presented  separately. 

The  use  of  EIBS  by  WHCLIS  represented  the  first  time  that  a 
large-scale  coordination  efj6rt  of  this  type  was  conducted.  In  addition 
•  to  the  normal  user  consultilpg  functions  available  to  all  users  of  the 
EIE5  system  (basic  training,  general  orientation,  people  brokering,  and 
teaching  advanced  features),  the  researcher  was  responsible  for 
general  coordination,  monitoring  all  conferences  and  notebooks, 
participa^ting  in  policy  decisions  as  to  the  usage  of  this  electronic 
communications  medium,  time  management  and  allocations,  linkage 
with  programmers  for  developing  the  required  special  software,  and  . 
<:  managing  the  presentation  of  Jthe  EIES  system  on-site  at  the  White 
\tWouse  Conference. 

The  researcher's  usage  statistics  therefore  are  qualitatively, 
different  from  those  of  the  individual  members  of  the  WHCLIS  group. 
They  indicate,  jn  part,  the  amount. of  time,  efforf,  and  cd'mputer  space 
^.f^..  ''^quired  to  coordi/iate  this  kind  of  effort  (see  Table  32).  In  addition  to 
^  N  ^he  effort  documented  in  this  table,  itis  important  to  note  the 

invaluable  assistance  provided  by'three  other  members  of  the  EIES 
team  who  acted  as  ^'consijltants  to  the  consultant":  Starr  Roxanne 
Hiftz,  who  is  the  EIES  evaluator;  Charlton  Price,  who4^as  responsible 
for  the  initial  link  between  EIES  and  WHCLIS;  ancPMurray  Turoff 
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who  designed  and  administers  the  EIES  sysfem.  In  an  important  sense, 
this  entire  effort  represented  a  new  organizational  form  in  which 
geographically  dispersed  colleagues  interacted  electronically  tq 
generate  a  specific  task  and  workable  product.  ,  / 


A  Note  pit/the 
Methodology  of 
Evaluation  of  Ei£S 


A  number  of  usage  statistics  are  automatically  collected  and 
stored  in  the  EIES  computer.  Users  can^access  data  about  theniselves, 
and  the  group  coordinator  and  evaluator  can  also  access  information 
.about  both  the  group  and  specific  mepibers.  Data  presented, nere  and 
elsewhere,  however,  reflect  usage  made  either  by  the  group  as  a 
whole  or  categories  pf  users,  rather  than  individuals,  since  the  latter 
information  is  considered  private  and  cpnfidential.  Dat^  about     '  • 
individual  users  were  examined  only  for  aggregate  purposes;  the  text 
of  priva^messages  was  not  and  cannot  be  examined.  * 

The  following  data  were  systematically  collected  -and  examined: 

+TIMESTAT:  presents  time  usage  statistic;^  for  members'of  a 
specified  billing  group.  (Billing  groups  on  EIES  are  those  through 
which  line  time  is  funded.  They  do  no^ usually  fully  coincide  with 
EIES  groups,  since  there  may  well  be  group  participants  whose 
funding  is  external  to  the  billing  group.  Five  s^uch  nonbillin^  group 
general  EIES  users  existed  in  this  d&se.)  +TI^ESTAT  makes  visible,  by 
user,  the  amount  of  time  allocated^  total  tii^rte  tised  to  date,  amount  of 
time  remaining,  and^ amount  of  time  used/du/lng  tHe  previous  month. 

+TIMEBGST:  presents  individua/us6ge  statistics  monthly,  to 
examine  who  is  using  the  system  and  itie /frequency  of  using  each  of 
its  component  parts.  Data  are  presented  /or  the  previous  month*  and 
the  total  tp  date  for  the  number  of  ijem/and  component  lines 
composed  and  received  for  private  anci  group  messages;  private, 
group,  and  public  conferences';  private,  group,  and  public  notebooks; 
total  number  of  times  gn;  total  hour/ and  minutes  of  use;  and  total 
private  message  addressees,  ' 

The  changing  group  status,  per  month  and  over  time  was 
examined  monthly  with  a  review  of  group  status  command.  This  is 
visible  to  arly  member  of  th6  group^and  presentS'the  individual  usage 
statistics  as  outlined  abovef,  aggregated  for  the  group  as  a  whofe, 
Thjgse  data  reflect  the  entire  EfES  group,  ratber  than  only  the  billing 
group,    .  ^  . 

Each  of  the  group's  10  conferetjces  and  four  notebooks  were 
examined  monthly^  in  order  to  manually  collect  the  flata^ presented  in 
Tables  1  and  2.  Upbn  entering  any  EIES  conference,  users  are  asked^ 
if  they  wish  to  examine  the  "conference  status,' >  which  presents  the 
name  of  each  conference  member  afnd  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
up-fo-date  in  the  proceedings.  '  """^^  - 

Qqestions  and  responses  from  users  were  copiejl  into  a^ 
5eparate  conference  for  various  kinds  of  analyses,  as  pr^ented  in 
[Tables  10-13,  These  were  also  non-automated  procedure^ 


Finally,  pre-  and  post-use  questionnaires  were  written  ancl 
administered  on  line,  as  described  above. 
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WHCLIS'  use  of  EIES  was  the  first  application  of  this 
computerized'coni^fencrng  system  for  planning  and  management  of  a 
large-scale  national  meeting.  As  such,  the  results  of  this  exercise  are 
of  interest  tbihose  invplved  with  the  WHCLIS  effort,  those  at  NCLIS 
responsible  for  implementing  th^  results  of  the  Conference,  designers 
'and  other  concerned  users  of  E[ES,  ancHthose  considering  using 
computer  conferencing  for  similar  purposes.  ^ 

The  methodology  tor  evaluating  the  use  jnade  of  the  EIES 
system  by  groups  coming  on  line 'to  accomplish  specific  tasks  is  new 
and  evolving.  Although  evaluation' has  been  an  ongoing  component 
of  EIES  since  its  inception  in  1976,  focused  applications  of  evaluation 
techniques  to  groups.planning  a  national  meeting  such  as  WHCLIS 
was  a  new  test  both  for  the  system  and  for  its  evalijational  research.' 
We  were  concerned,  in  this  case,  vyktMJnderstan.dTng  the  impact  of 
computer-mediated  communications  on  the  nature  of  the  WHCLIS 
group  and  the  individuals'  work,  with  determining  to  what  degree  the 
use  of  this  system  facilitates  the  achievement  of  the  group's  goals,  ' 
and  with  finding  ways  in  which  the  system  can  be  changed  to  the 
advantage  of  current  and  future  users. 

EIES  IS  an  evolving  system  for  research  and  development  on 
computer-mediated  communication.  One  of  its  fi/nctions  is  to  provide 
a  facility  in  which  groups  can  experiment  with  new  applications  for 
this  medium.  User  grdups'  cooperation  with  the  evaluational  research 
program  makes  it  possible  to  discover  the  particular  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  technology  for  specific  kinds  of  user  groups  and 
applications.  The  major;long-term  goal  of  EIES  is'to  develop  a 
computer  and  information  technology  that  permits  the  structuri.ng  of 
human  group  communications  to  the  needs  and  apoffcations  of 
individual  user  groups. 

None  of  these  questions  or  concerns  can  be  Answered  in  a 
simple  'yes"  or  ''no"  manner.  Surely  the  White  House  Conference  • 
could  have  been  planned  and  held,  even  if  the  communications 
capabilities  of  EIES  had  not  been  used.  There  are  strong  indications, 
howevi^r,  that  the  Conference  pre-planning  was  made  more  efficient  ' 
and  less  expensive  because  of  the  presence  of  EIES.  ' 

This  is  not^to  say  that  if  we  could  redo  the  effort,  changes 
wduld  not  be  made.  There  was  no  need  for  terminals  with  built-in 
piemories  for  off-line  composition;  simpler  terminals  and  therefore  ' 
simpler  ^nd  shorter  training  sessions  would  have  encouraged  greater 
use' of  the  system  by  more  participants.  Yet  initial  training  shoufd  ' 
have  been  morQ  intensive  and  more  face-to-face,  rather  than  largely, 
on  line  (mostly  to  repeat  basics  and/or-undo  misunderstandings 
stemming  from  the  face-to-face*training  sessions'that  Were  held). 
'Reframing  from  supplementing  EIES  training  material^by  phone  calls 
and  mail  to  those  not  choosing  to  sign  on  &arly  and  regularly  might 
have  motivated  these  diffident  members  to  be  more  active  on  line." 
Since  the  key  to  effective  results  from  this  kind  of  communications 
system  is  regular  usage,  providing  incentives  for  greater  participation 
would  have  been  helpful.  Finally,  according  to  several  WHCUS  staff 
members,  the.eartfer  introduction  of  EIES  into  the  WHCLIS  effort, 
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such  as  at  the  time  of  the  State* pre-Conferences,  would  have  made 
the  system  even  more  helpful  for  conference  planning  and 
administration. 

Further  information  about  this  report  may  be  obtained  from: 

Elaine  B.  Kerr  * 

East  South  Street 
Worthmgton,  Ohio  43085  , 

Further  information  about. EIES  may  be  obtained  from: 

Anita  Gra2iano 
Administrative  Assistant,  EIES 
New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology 
'   323  High  Street  w 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 

"/ . 

APPENDIX  V 
COMMENTS  FROM  THE  PARTICIPANTS 
"t^sponses  to  Open-Ended  Questionnaire  Kerns) 

.  c 

Ql)  What  one  or^two  factors  best  explain  why  you  have  not  used 
EIES  more? 

-  Wish  we  had  had  access  earlier.  6ome  Advisory  Committee 
members  did  not  learn  to  use  the  system-  I  did  not  fully  utilize  it  until 
quite  late,  and  then  went^broad.  Some  of  the  reports  tended  to  be  x 
overly  long  and  poorly  composed,  I  felt,  but  tjiat  may  be  because  of 
the  time  schedule. 

The  only  pressures  were  the  need  to  sleep  and  to  continue  the 
obligations  of  a  life  that  already  consumed  16  to  18  hours  a  day.  But 
for  that,  I  would*  have  signed  on  EIES  regularly  once  a  day,  for  16  f 
hours  each  time. 

•  '-  The  factors  that  interfered  with  a  more  irtfensive  use  of  the  system 

•  were:  1)  lack 'of  response  from  othe^  participants;  2)  slow  response 
rate  bf  the  systenr  at  some  crucial  times;  3)  some  difficulties  in  use  of 

^  the  Tl  terminal  features  (i.e.,  Bubbly'  Memory^  is  great,  but  there  were 
times  that  the  automated  function?  ran  away  with  the  opercRion); 
4)  the  verbal  diarrhea  of  soJTie  participants,  producing  such  a  flood  of 
outpuf^^s  to  destroy  communication. 

-  'Probably  because  I  had  nothing  to  say./l  found  jt  very  valuable  in 
extracting  information  from  the  staff. 

-  Lack  of  effective  trailing  in  systematise. 

•  -  EIES  was  introduced  into.WHCLIS  planning  process  too  late  to 
realize  its.futi  potential."  . 
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-  Tm  only  sorry^there  wasn't  time  to  do  it  right. 


Q2a)  Are  there  any  particular  features  of  EIES  that  you  have  found 
be  unique  and  valuable  to  this  type  of  system? 

Opportunity  for  everyone  to  be  informed.  ^ 

-  I  think  EIES  has  started  my  thinking  into  new  tracks  about  howjthf 
communication  process  can  be  improved  in  my  other  work. 

-  1t  helped  to  remind  me  that  I  had  a  much  wider  circle  of  V 
professional  colleagues  than  I  bad  realized.  It  put  teleconferencing  i 
sharper  focus  for  me.  It  stimulated,  new  thought  about  other 
applications.  It  provided  me  with  new  insights  about  the  social 
im\)lication  aspects  of  professional  conferencing> 

-  I  feel  that  this  new  process  directly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
our  C6nference^  Without  the  terminals  and  the  electronic  means  to 
communicate,  we  would  not  have  been  '^ble  to  do  such  thorough 

planning  This  way  the  staff  and  menjbers  could  be  kept 

up-to-date  on  all  the  new  developments.lf  a  crucial  issue  had  to  be 
resolved,  the  members  got  on  line  to  present  personal  views  for  the 
solution.  ^ 

-  Avenue  for  exchange  of  ideas  without  calling  a  meeting.  V^lue 
extended  only  to  messages  between  persons  who  signed  on  with 
sufficient  frequency. 

-  The,  most  important  item  is  that  people  can  talk  to  each  other 
through  the  medium  of  conference,  and  it  does  not  seem  as  though  I 
am  using  a  mechanical  device.  After  the  first  fe\V  dav§,  the  terminal 

.became  human  and  was  able  to  transmit  my  thoughft  as  though  I 
was  face-to-face  with  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  I  got  to 
know  many  of  the  WHCLIS  staff  and  Advisory  Committee  members 
better  after  communicating  with  them  on  linp.  To  be  able  to 
communicate  informally,  letting  someone  who  is  not  very  aggressive 
in  a  meeting  speak  out,-fe<Kather  print  out,  thoughts  at  his  own 
speed,  made  it  possible  for  ^eryone  who  really  got  into  the 
conferencing  to  be  more  effective.  I  did  not  have  to  compete  with 
others  talking  at  a  meeting,  but  could  write  out  my  messages,  gdt 
information  into  a  conference,  or  get  answers  back  in  my  own  time. 
This  might  have  been  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  well  as  during  the 
day.  H 

-  I  felt  the  use  of  the  EIES  system-was  excellent  for  the  WHCLIS 
purposes.  •  ^ 

-  I(|ee  many  benefits  that  could  be  accomplished  with  the  use  of  •  • 
conferencing  terminals— faster,,easier  ways  to  communicate  with 
people  in  a  like  field;  ease  of  operation  that  would^ut  libraries  and 
information  services  into  the  21it  century;  and  posafbilities  for  the 
very  young  of  this  country  to  be  ^ble  to  use  it  for  access  to  greater 
areas  of  information.  < 
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-  It  saved  thousands  of  dollars  over  the -alternative,  the  WHCLIS  staff 
having  to  meet  with  the  Advisory  Committee  in  Washington.  Many 
questions  could  be  put  on  the  terminal;  comment  could-be  and  was 
received  by  them  and  from  the  Committee;  and  a  much  stij)nger 
policy,  conference  program,  aryi  delegate  selection  was 
accomplished  via  the  terminal.  I  feel  it  had  much  to  do  with  tipe 
extraordinary  success  of  the  White  House  Conference. 


Q^b)  Are  there  any  particular  features  of  EIES  that  you  have  found  to 
be  useless,  distracting,  and/or  out  of  place  in.  this  type  of  system? 

-  Some  bf  the  ways  of  presenting  the  successive  rpenus  were 
distracting.  I  think  the  system-includes  means  for  me  to  have  avoided 
them,  but  it  was  never  Worth  the  effort  to  find  out  how.     ,  * 

-  I  didn't  find  it  at  any  timeTiseless,  distracting,  or  out  of  .place. 

-  It  is  not  distracting.  It  is  quiet  and  rather  simple  to  operate. 
Although  I  did  not  take  the  time  to  really  use  the  editing  sysfem,  I  did 
use  the  Bubble  Memory  ^^nd  used  the  machine  td^type  off  line. 


.Q2c)  What  generalJmprovements/oew  features/changes  would  y^i- 
like  to  suggest  for  EIES?  ^ 

-  There  were  several  occasions  on  which  I  wished  to  hav^e  access  to 
computing  capability — which  I  know  is  there,  but  don't  know  how  to 
get  to.  I  think  the  means  to  do  so  should  have  been  made  available 
and  the  rnstructions  for  doing  so  provided.  Specifically,  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  sort  small  files,  tJ^-execute  small  FORTRAN  programs, 
etc. 

-  The  only  improvement  I  would  suggest  /or  another  derponstration 
would  be  a  more  concentrated  teaching  of  the  operation  of  the 
machine.  The  short  training  session  was  "by  guess  and  by  gosh."  The 
Tl  people  were  much  too  technical,  and  most  of  the  information 
received  by  us>wasjar  over  our  heads  at  that'particular  tirne.  We 
neQcfed  to  know  how  to  turn  on,  sign  on,  aVid  get  irjt^lES  with  a 
few 'simple  instructions.  To  spend  so  much  time  learnrag  how  to  plug 
it  in,  unfasten  it,  etc.  was  unnecessary. 


Q3)  Any  other*  comments  on  the  ElES^system  orjts  impacts,  or  on 
thi^  questionnaire? 

-  I  thewoUghly  enjoyed  using  EIES;  found  it  helpful;  strongly  urge  that 
people  not  be  included  in  group  projects  if  fheir  usage  is  going  to  be 
grudging  or  minimal'.  We  had  one  person  in  my  Cpnference  whp-did 
not  even  accept  a  terminal.  It  greatly  reduced  the  ability  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  use  EIES,  since  the  data,  etc,  had-to  th^  be 
duplicated  in  another  form  for  her.  And,  of  course,  she  could  not 
interact  with  any  of  us  other  than  via  phone  or  mail. 


-.  I  guess  my  simplest  enc^^m  for  the  system  is  to  say:  "I  wish  I 
couldiigure  out  some  wayto  get  into  a  project  or  other  means  of 
using  tIES  again." 

-  As  I've  Indicated  to  the  WHCLIS  staff^l  wish  t>iat  EIES  had  been 
integrated. i*to  the  VAgjite  Hotisp  Conference  process  itself,  rather  than 
simply  being  an  appendage.  Th^^means  were  there  to  do  so. 

*  c 

-  I  ftnd  rekiquishlng  the  terminal  to  be  a  cause  Of  depression.  I'ai 
going  to  miss  the  e;<changGS  vyith" others  op  the  system. 

>  '% 

-  It  was  ^ill  great  furi.  Yes!°l  hope  totbe  on  EIES  again  .  .  .  somehow. 

-  The  Advisory  Com'mittee  has  concluded  its  advising,  its  worrying, 
Its  work,  and  disbanded.  \p  the  pleasant  glow  of  contemplation  abouf 
the  success^of  the-Co'nferen(;e,,  I  reaUy  did  not  feel  likQ  a  disbanded 
Committee  member,  gajj^even  after  returning  frotn  our  final  '  • 
Committee  meeting  eacRer  this  month.  But  now  the  Federal  Express 
man  has  come  and  matie  off  with-  my  Texas  Instruments  terminal,  and 

.  I  ariL^le  to  recognize'the  plain,^old  trOtb.  Working  with  the 
^  Conference  staff  and  [He  Advisory  Committee  was  a-great  experience 
tortne,  and  the  wonder  of  the  EIES  system  contributed  a  great  deal 
that  experience.  It  \^as  e^citing,"and^l'thi^k  it  might  have  been 
exciting  eyen  to  on^whcJ  was^at  home  with  computers  (which  I  was 
■  not).  Surely  no  group,of;geo§raphi"callyc separated  persons  of  varied 
interests  and  abilities  ever  had  better .£on!munication  than  we  did.  / 

-  I  thank  ElES'and  Tl  for  letting  me  b^a  parb of^thisT gVeat  experiment 
and  \Vill  boost  the  new1)ro(^ess  to  thCbe^t^o/ my^bility,  for  I  think 
that  IS  \<^at  is  importantip"\his  world  —  the  ability  to  get  information 
and  communication  in  t(!e*'nito5t  rapid  way  to  th^(nost  people.  * 

'  -  I  was  gl4^  to  participate!  I'f^uHd  tb|  experience  useful. 

ElfS'htjs,  of  cour^e/radically  alt^e<il  my  profession  and^perc^tions 
'tn  many  ways,  by' thrusting      into.a'here-and^now  woHci  of  • 
computers  and  telecommunicatiohs  that  10  years  ago  was  only  \^ 
subject  for  my  wr/^ng  anc^&peecbes^ibout  the  "future."  wKich  came 
first  has  been  a  difficult  g'am^  sjnc^'the  ffrst  early  bird  laid  the  egg,  ' 
but  my  impression  is  that  EIES  pu^iied  me  in.the  direction  of  greater 
productivity  and  analysis  (rather  than  my  predisposition  in  those 
^Jirections  prppelling  me  to  EIES). 

-  The  wonderful  world  of  ElE^^^rew.  me  into  thl^  system.  As  a  way  to 
expose  a  work  force  (or  c)iieseif)-to  computers  and 
telecommunications  with  hands-on  experjfence,'mis  ve>y  nearly  ' 
unbeatable.  It  is  possible  that  tfie  enthusiasm  for  life  it  generates  spills 
over  into  increased  productivity  in  executing  the  task  at  hand.  Bjut 
there  i?  also  a  htgh  probability  that  it  does  not.  There  is  also  a       '  ' 

*^ossibility,.of  course,  tha^py  exo^ience/practice  is  unique.  However 
full  my  days,  I  write' my  own  job'^scription,  |  simply  rewrote  my 
assignment  to  include  a  heavy  dose  of  /^le^m^  lt  may 

be  that  the  number  of  people  wjno  have  that  freedom,  and  respond  to 
EIES  with  that  degree  of  unr^^faind^,  boyish  enthusiasm,  are 
Statistically  insignificant.  ■  "\ 
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APfENDIX  B  . 
TABLE  1 

WHCLIS  CONFERENCE  TRAFFIC  ANALYSIS 


Conference 

'  C26  WHCLtS 
information 


r 


C264  WHCLIS 

Delegate 

Preparation 


C265  WHCUS 
Program   -  • 
Committee 


C266  WHCLIS 
Imphementation 


C270  WHCLIS 
Pubhc 
*  "^Relations 

C271^WH^US 
Delegate  ' , 
Selection 


.0272  WHCLIS 
Confereoce 
Information  - 
Center 


C288  WHCLIS 
logistfcs  ' 


C231,  WHCLIS 
Evaluation 

C279 
Citizen  ^ 
Croups 

C2^h^e: 
Role  of  . 
EIES  at;  ^ 
WHCLIS 


Date 

7/31 
8/31 
9/30 
10/31 
11/30 
12/31 

«  7/31 
8431 
9/30 
10/3^ 
11/30 
12/31 

7/31 
6/31 
9A30 
MO/31 
1 1/30 
12/31 

7/31 
8/31 
9/30 
10/31 
n/30 
'  12^1 

7/31 
8/31 
.9/30 
10/31 
11/30 
12/31 

7/31 
,8/31 

9/30  . 
10/31 
11/30 
l2/3r* 


# 

#  . 

Mean 

#  - 

New 

Lines 

Oi«. 

Members 

CC's 

In  CC 

Authors 

18 

2 

1 

1 

38 

23 

34 

9 

40 

N51 

19 

15  ^ 

40 ; 

24 

14 

12 

40 

15 

17 

1 1 

38 

20 
21 
.  21 
21 
21 
20 

14 
18 
^1 

21 

20 

5 
11 
.13 
^  18 

la 

17 

11 

12 
13 
15 
15 
15 

10 
12 
13 
16 

16 


30 
42^ 


.  9 

1 8 

1 
• 

'9 
- 

4 

16 

23 

28 

8 

'25 

1 

.9 

5 

48 

6 

14 

T  ' 

16 

13 

20 

1 

*  13 

2 

38 

9 

30 

2 

56 

(\ 

51 

2 

10^ 

53 

4 

10 

8 

22 

2 

27 

7/31 

1 

17 

ir^» , 

36 

2 

8/31 

18 

39  . 

20 

5 

9/30 

19 

3 

3 

2 

10/31 

20 

1 

18 

1 

n/30 

•  20 

12/31 

.  19 

9/30 

17 

26 

25 

5 

10/31 

17 

.  11  ' 

17 

3 

11/30 

17 

3 

23 

2 

12/31 

16 

11/30 

22 

2 

9 

2 

12/31 

21 

5 

10 

4 

10/31 

9 

2 

12 

2 

11/30 

9 

•12/31 

9 

8/31 

13 

25 

17 

9 

9/30 

18 

.  30 

18 

10 

10/31 

20 

60 

16 

12 

11/30  » 

23 

42 

18 

12/31 

22 

80-100  > 

50% 
53 
72 
'  78 
88 
87 

*20 
38  . 
62 
76 
86 
85 

28 
67^ 
71 
71 
•  ,76 
75 

20  . 
67  . 

% 

83 

88, 

54 
33 
1-h 
80 
87 

93  ' 

50 
67 
85 
81 
94 
95 

'  18 
67 
79 
85 
85 
84 

59 

65 
82 
81 

18 
24 

89 
89 
100 

77 
78 
90 
78 
95 


60-79 


24^ 

5 


21 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Percent  Read 
40-59 

\ 

3  • 

2 

5 

5-  / 
*  3 


50 
8 
7 


20-39 


13 
2 


5 

5  . 

5 

5 

40  i 


10 


0>19 

C 

50% 
29 

18 
8 
8 

70 
33 
24 
19 
14 
15 

50 
28 
,  19 
19 
14* 

40 
33 
15 
17 
11 
6' 

'45- 


17 

15 

13 

7 

7 

7 

50 

33 

15 

19 

6 

5 

6 

12 

65 

11 

22 

5 

16 

* 

15 

15 

16 

.  41 

6 

29* 

18 

19 

^1 

41 

10 

57 

i 

11 

11 

6 
5 

13 


23 
17 

5 

4 

4, 


ERLC 


795 
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TABLE  2  , 
WHCLIS  NOTEBOOK  TRAFFIjC  ANALYSIS 


Notebook 

Date 

#• 
New 
Pages 

Mean 
Lines 
In  NP 

# 
Diff. 
Authors 

N27i  ' 
Exhibits' 

.  7/31 

O  1 

o/3 1 

-  1 

.  ;  \ 

•  1 

N258 

Tl  Terminal 

7/31 

4 

36 

1 

1 

7N237  EIES 
at  WHCLIS. 
Notebook 

9/30 
10/31 
11/30 

2 

36  , 
43 

.  7 

^  13 

1 

7 
5 

N290         '  . 

11/30 

^6 

34 

3 

WHCXIS 
Keyword  v 
Data 


V  .  TABLES  ^ 
TIME  OF  INITIAL  SIGbl-ON 


-A 

Before 
(5/15 

6/15  > 
6/30 

6/1- 
■  7/16 

7/l6- 

7/30^ 

8/1- 
9/18 

Total 

• 

Staff 

1 

8 

Advisory  Cohimittee. 

•  9 

2 

1 

21 

Observers 

5* 

3 

4 

12  ' 

— \ 

/ 

TOTAL 

•IIES  Observers 

12 

12 

3 

9 

5 

41  ' 

f                                               TABLE  4 

/                    TOTAL  NUMBE(l  OF  ACTIVE  USERS  PER  MONTH 

— s  

'|une 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Staff  * 

7 

8 

8  . 

7 

7 

6 

6 

8(  22%) 

Advisor^  Committee             ^  8^ 

16 

15 

17 

16 

19 

18 

'  21  (  58%) 

Oteervers 

2 

2 

-7 

»6 

4 

7 

4 

7(  19%) 

TOTAL 

17 

26 

30 

30. 

27 

32 

28 

36  {100%) 

Staff 

Advisory  Committee 
Observers^.  ^ 

TOTAL 


TABLE  5 

TOTAL  HOURS  ON  LINE  BY  MONTH  (PER  ACTIVE  US^R) 


|une 

24 
8 

"lo 

42 


luly 

32 
38 
24 

•94 


August 

87 
28 

234 


Sjept. 

77 
69 
31 

178 


Oct. 


Nov. 


. 52  «  17 
74  ^  60 
41   ^  43 


167 


120 


Dec. 

19 
13 
15 

47 


Total 

^340(  38%) 
349  (  40%) 
193  (  22%)^ 

882(100% 


796 
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4 

>    '  TABLES 

^  •  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SICN-ONS  BY  MONTH  (RER  ACTIVE  USER)  ' 

• 

June  . 

)uly 

August 

.  Sept. 

Oct.  ; 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Staf? 

82 

11.8 

336 

198 

'  48 

27  . 

%3(  26^f) 

Advisory  Committee 

20 

'l95 

420 

304 

253 

71 

1584  (  ^2%^ 

Observers 

40 

250 

180" 

169 

248 

237 

90 

>  • 

1214  (  32%] 
\ 

3781J10q^^r) 

TOTAL 

;  H2 

^  563 

936 

671 

'  743 

538  ' 

188 

%  ^  ^ 

•                 -                              TABLE  7 
lENCTH  OF  AVERAGE  ON-LINE  SES^N  IN  MINUTES  BY  MONTH  (PER  ACTIVE  USER), 

• 

June 

\  tu\y. 

'August 

Sept. , 

Oct.. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Totals,  * 

Staff  ' 

16 

21 

23 

18 

-  21 

'  21 

Advisory  Committee 

.  24 

12 

14 

14 

14 

11 

13 

Observers''' 

15 

6 

9 

^:  11 

10. 

11 

.  10 

10 

TOTAL 

18 

10 

'  15  . 

16 

13 

13 

15 

14 

^tlff 


Advisory 
Committee 

Observers 
TOJ^ 


TABLE  8 


TOTAL'NUMBER  of  private  MESSAGPADDRESSSES  by  month  (PER  active  USER) 


.  June  ^ 

87  (  6) 

20  (  8) 
56  (  2) 

163  (16) 


luly 

180(  8) 

244-(16) 
-174(  1) 


August 


Sept. 


345  (13)  226  (1  1) 
"1%6  (7)     ^  50  (  4) 


598(25)       1  107(28) 


503  (22) 


Oct. 

N^v. 

.  pec. 

225  (  1) 

54  (  4) 

22  (  4) 

252  (VI) 

145(13) 

114  (  4) 

184(  3) 

'  56(  3) 

591  (22) 

383  (20) 

135N14) 

Total  .  , 

1391  (  40%) 

1289  (  37%) 

800;(  23%) 

i 

3480(100%) 


X 


Staff: 

."itomposed 
Received 

Adv.  Comm.: 
Composed 

Received 

Observers: 
'  Composed 

Received 

Total: 
Composed 

Received 


ERJC 


June 

67(6) 
183(7) 

18(8) 
27(8) 

24(2) 
54(2) 

109 
264  . 


•  luly 

92  (  8) 
237(  8) 

111  (16) 
185(16) 

85(  1) 
15V(,  1) 

288  • 

573 


TABLES. 
GENERAL  USER  STATISTICS 

PRIVATE  MESSAGES 


August 

265 (  8) 
649 (  8) 

184(13) 
*  471  (J  5) 

75  (  5) 
185  (  6) 

524 
130 


Sept. 

124(  7) 
247  (  1) 

147(11) 
301  (17) 


42  (  4) 
151  (  6) 

313 
699' 


Oct. 

167(  7) 
251  (  7)  . 

147(11) 
306(16) 

88  ('4).^ 
116(  4) 

402 
673 

792 


Nov. 

38  (  4) 
96  (  6) 


62  (  3) 
110(  7) 

197 
420 


Dec. 

14  (~4) 
79  (  6)  ■ 


32  (  3) 
40  (  3). 

97 
228 


Tot^ 

767 
1742 


97(13)  51  (  8)  755 

214(18)         109(15)  1613 


408 
g07 

1930 
4162 


*797 
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Staff:      -  ^ 
Composed 

Refceived* 

Adv  Comm.: 
Composed 

Received 

Observers: 
Composed 

R&ceived 

Total:  < 
Composed 

Received 


Staff. 
Composed 

.Received 

Adv.  Comm. 
Composed 

Received 

Observers: 
Composed 

Received  • 

Total: 
Composed 

Received 


June 


36(7) 
h 

2(2) 


3(1) 


41 


June 

1 1  (3)' 
85  0) 


luly 

59  (  8) 

?(  1) 
48(16) 


^(  1) 
^110 


Table  9  (continued) 
:  CROUP  MESSA-CJES 
August  Sept 

21  (  4)  ^         3  (  2) 
230 (  8)      -H22(  7)  ^ 


6(  2) 
^29(15) 


10  (  5) 
329(17) 


61  (.4)        1S8(  6) 


.27 

720  . 


7(1) 


11 

92 


>3 
609^ 


Oct 


8(7). 


82(16) 


h  4) 


95 


PRIVATE  AND  CROUP  CONFERENCES 
July       •    August  Sept.     ^  Oct. 


'15(  5) 
52  (  7) 

2(  2) 
19(  6) 


17 
71 


7)  101  (y). 

74H  8)  1045(  7) 

12  (  71  ^  20(  8) 

490(13)  1  172(16) 


!h2{  2) 


103 
1493 


1  (  1) 
575  {  4) 

/ 

122 
2792 


41  (  7) 

67r(  >) 

73  (  8) 
744(15) 

•2(  2) 
581  (  4) 

T16 
19^ 


-  Nov. 

14(  4) 

\  K  IJ 
'^64(15) 

1  (  1) 
43*  7) 

2 

121  - 


Nov. 

15(6) 
254  (  5) 

'  17(  6) 
846(17) 

3(  2) 
486  (  7) 


}5 
1586 


Dec. 


19(  4) 


19(  5) 


Total 

24j 
488 

19 
973 


1 


8(2)    w  ^281 


46  / 


26y'(  3r 


'28  (  6] 


49  (  3) 


344 


44 
J  742 


Dec.  •  Total 


274 
3115 

124> 

3299 

1960 

'404  / 
8374 


Staff: 
Composed 

Received 

Adv.  Comm.: 
Composed 

Received 

Observers: 
Composed 

Received 

Total: 
Composed 

Received 


ERIC 


"^98 


June 


s2(l) 


luly 


138(  3) 


-12(  1) 

.  '3  CI) 
,16.(  1) 

3  • 

166  '  ' 


PUBLIC  CONFEREf^CES 
August        ^  Sept.*^ 


7(  2) 


1  (  1), 
"51  ('2) 


1  (  1) 


2(  1) 
52  (  3)i 

e 

6(  2) 
349  (  8) 


75  (  3) 


Oct. 


8(  1) 
j535  (  5) 


9X'l) 

8  . 
632' 


Nov. 


Dec. 


4'(  1) 
134(  5) 


2|C2> 


79.3  ■ 


4 

159 


U  1) 
96  (  3) 


2- 
581 


Total 


1*(-1)  3  ^ 

467(  1)  /666 


20 
1177- 


-      *     C  3 

^S{  1)    '  232 


'26 
^2075 
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Staff. 
Composed 

Receive(4 

Adv  Comm 
•  Coaiposed 

Received 

Observer^  ' 
Composed 

Received 

.Total- 
y  Composed 

Received 


June 

24  (2) 


.0  (1) 


2 
24 


July 


2  (1) 


2  (1) 


11  (t) 


15 


Table  9  (continued) 
NOTEBOOKS 

August  Sei^t 


3  (2) 


3  , 


Oct. 


Nov. 


14(2) 
15(1) 


14 

15 


Dec. 


Total 

6 
24 

16 
15 

12 


34 
39 


TABLE  10 

FREQUENCY  OF  TYPES  OF  USER  REQUESTS 


Category, 

General  Usage  Problems 

Conferencing 

M^saging 

Text  Composition 

Notebooks 

special  Features  arid^ Miscellaneous 


Number 

396 
275  ^ 

53 

59 

18 
100 


TOTAL 


901 


TABLE  11 
TIME  SPAN  OF  PROBLEMS 

Number  of 

Date                    •  ,  Requests 

5/  "1-  5/15  6 
5/16-  5/31 

6/  1-  6/15                ,  25 

6/16-  6/30  52 

^7/  1-  7/15  28 

7/16-  7/31  •  58 

8/16-  8/31  103 

9/  1-  9/15       .      .           '  40 

9/16-  9730  50 

10/  MO/15  32 

10/16-10/31  ,  36 

11/  1-11/T5  26 

11/16-11/30       '  10 

12/  1-12/15  ,    .  10 

12/16-12/3r  '  10 


TOTAL 


486 
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TABLE  12 

^        NUMBER  OF  REQUESTS  PER.  USER 

Number  of  Number  of 

,  Requests             -  U$er$ 

12-19  J7 

21-30     •  8 

33-50^  5 

53-70  '  5 

.104  .      *  *1 

TOTAL      1090                  '      •  36 


7^  TABLE  13 

AMOUNT  OF  TIME  ON  LINE  BY  NUMBER  OF  REQUESTS 
,    "  '  '  FOR  HELP  • 


Number  of  Number  of  Hours  on  Line 

Requests'  1-15               17-29  Total 

12-30  17  (  ^4%)           8(  44%)  25 

33-104  1  (    6%)          10  (  56%)  11 

TOTAL  18(100%)         "18(100%)  ^6 


TABLE  14 

TYPING  SKILLS  BY  TIME  USED  ON  LINE 

Q.6.  How  would  you  describe  your  typing  skiUs? 

/     '  Hours 

^    '        •       ^          '           Number  *  on  Line 

None                      .              *           1  19.7 

Hunt  and  Peck             e     '                  3  ^  20.9 

Casual  (rough  draft  with  errors)                  7  42.6 

Good  (can  do  25  w  p.m.  error  free)            3  31.8 

Excellent  (^an  do  40  w.p.m.  error^free)         6  37.1 


TABLE  15 

PREVIOUS  USE  OF  COMPUTERS  AND  TERMINALS  BY 
TIME  USED  ON  LINE 

Q.8:  Have  you  ever  used  computers  or  computer  terminals 
before? 

Hours 

Number       on  Line 

Never  8      .  28.5 

Seldom         '  7  40.4 

Frequently  5  ^  38.5 
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TABLE  16 

ANTICIPATED  w6rT^  OF  EIES  BY  TIME  USED  ON  LINE 

Q.18:  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your 
anticipation  of  the  System's  worth? 

Hour? 
Number    on  Line 

I  think  Jt  will  be  uselesK- 

I  {hink  it  IS  useful  for  omers, 
but  not  for  WHCLIS  -  ^  - 

1  am  skeptical  about  it  but  willing 
to  try  it 

I  am  basically  indifferent  or  neutral 

I  think  it  will  have  limited,  but 
some  worth  for  WHCLIS  -    6  19  8 

I  think  It  will  be  useful  in 
many  respects  8  2£.4 

I  think  i^will  revolutionize  WHCLIS's" 
work/communication  processes  ^    6  ^63,5 


TABLE  17  — 
ANTICIPATED  RELATIVE  TIME  BY  TIME  USED  QI^INE 

Q,19:  Compared  to  the  conventional  means  of 
communicating  with  the  WHCLIS  Advisory  Committee  and 
staff,  do  you  expect  EIES*to: 

Hours 

Number    on  Line 

Involve  less  "of  your  time  §  ►  45.3 

Involve  more  of -your  time    •  9  29.3 


TABLE  18 

COLLEGIAL  RELATIONSHIPS  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 

Hours 

Number       on  Line 

Increased  in  Number  5  47,1 

No  Change  8         .     36.3  ' 

Decreased  in  Number  1  4.2 


TABLE  19  . 
PERSONAL  FRIENDSHIPS  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 

Hours 

Number .      on  Line 

No  Change  4       ^  16.3 

Increased  by  1  -    .  2  28.1 

Increased  2^6  I'O  39.7 
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T^LE  20 

REPORTED  FREQUENCY  OF  SIGN-ON 
BY  ACTUAL  SIGN^ONS  AND  TIME  ON  LINE 


2-3  times  a  month 
Once  a  week 
2-3  times  a  week 
Daily 

Several  times  a  day 


Number 

.  1 
4 
9 

3  ^ 
'     4  ' 


Mean  Number 
of  Sign-ons 

19 

25 
144 
108 
402 


Hours 
on  Line 

9.4 
8.3 

39  9 

24.4 

58.0 


ACTUAL 

2-3  Times  a  Month 
Once  a  Week 
2-3  Times  a  Week 
Daily 

Several  Times  a  Day 


TABLE  21 
EXPECTED  VS.  ACTUAL  SIGN-ONS 


2-3  Times 
a  Month 


Once 
a  Week 


EXPECTED 

2*3  Times 
a  Week 


Daily 


Several 
Times 
a  Day 


TABLE  22 

MODE  OF  INTERACTION  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 


Typed  it  themselves 
Both 

Had  It  typed 


Number 

'15  ^ 
3 
1 


Hours 
on  Line 

37.9 
20.1 
6.6 


TABLE  23 

CHANGES  IN  EVALUATION  OF  ^YSTEM  OVER  TIME 

TIMEl 
Limited 

Skeptical      Neutral  ;    Worth       Useful  Revolutionary 


TIME  2 

Limited  Worth 
Useful. 

Revolutionary 


"7 '3  7 
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TABLE  24 

EVALUATION  OF  SYSTEM  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 


Skeptical 
Limited  Worth 
Useful 

Revolutignary 


Number 

,  1 
•5 
6  . 

8 


Hours 
on  Line 

31.4 
27A 
46,9 


TIME  2 

Less  Tjme 
More  Tjme  ' 
Same  Amount 


TABLE  25  \ 
CHANGES  IN  COMPARATIVE  TIME  OVER  TIME 


Less  Time 

1 
3 
1 


TIME  1 
More  Time 


Same  Amount 


Total 

4 
6 
3 


c 


TOTAL 


13 


ERLC 


TABLE  26 

COMPARATIVE  TIME  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 

^  Hours 

Number  on  Line 

EIES  involved  less  time  7**  23.0  (jn 

EIES  involved' more  time  6  60.7 

Same  amount  3  16.0 


TABLE  27 

IMPACT  ON  QUALITY  ^MPACT  ON  QUANTITY  OF  WORK  \ 

QUALITY  INCREASED 

Agreed        Neither        Disagreed  Total . 

QUANTITY  INCREASED 

Agrised                                   6                3                  -  9  ^ 

Neither                                   -                5                  -  -  5 

Disagreed                                •                1                 2  *  3 

TOTAL'            '                       6    '       '     9   '               2  17 


7'98 


T  

t 
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TABLE  28 

IMPACT  ON  QUALITY  OF  WORK  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 

^  .  *  /  Hours 

Quality  Increased         V    Number       on  Line 

Agreed  7  46  9 


Neither  ^  ^         9  25.6 

Disagreed  '    ^  2     -^'i^t^-  31.2 


.    TABLE  29 

IMPACT  ON  QUANTITY  OF  WORK  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 


Quantity  Increased 

Agreed 
Neither  . 
Disagreed 


Number 

9 
5 

•  4 


Hours 
on  Line 

39.2 
27.9 
25.0 


TRAVEL 

Decreased 
No  Effect 


TABLE  30  V  ^ 
EFFECTS  ON  TELEPHONE,  MAtbrAND  TRAVEL 


TELEPHONE 

Decrj^ased 
MAILS 
Decreased       No  Effect 


No  Effect  ' 
MAILS 

Decreased       No  Effect 


4' 


,  TABLE  31 

IMPACT  ON  THINKING  AND  WORKING  BY  TIME  ON  LINE 


Reported  anJmpact 
Reported  no  Impact 


Number 

12 

5  ' 


Hdurs 
on  Lfne 

40.5 
22.6 
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TABLE  32 

CUMUUTIVE  USAGE  STATISTICS  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS 


Messagesr 
Private 

Croup 

Conferences: 
Private  • 

Public 

Notebooks: 
Private 

Public 


Items/Lines 
Composed 

1896/15596 
46/  397 

714/  6122 
31/  640 
\  . 

193/  3939 
1/  32 


Total  Number  of  Times  On: 

Total  Hours  of  Use 

Total  Private  Message  Addressees 


Items/Lines 
Received 

1610/16941 
121/  1436 

766/17084 
531/10089 

*  73/'  1646 
13/  375 

1528 
513 
3129 


'A 
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Publications  and  Media 


Publications  and  Media 
Produced  by  the 
Conference 


* 
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White  House  Confefence  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  1979. 
Bringing  Information  to  People.  Washington,  DC:  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  ^nd  Information  Science,  May  1979.  Poster. 

) 

White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services/1979. 
Issues  and  Resolutions:  A  Simimary  of  Pre-Co'oference  Activities, 
Washington/DC:  NationaJ  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information' 
Science,  September  1979.  96,pp.  ' 
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White -House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  1979.  " 
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DC:  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 
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White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infornaatipn  Servidjes,  1979. 
International  Information  Exchang4i;  A7heme%:onie(ence  Syimmary, 
by  Robert  Lee  Chartrand  .and  Jane  Bortnick.  Pre-Coaference  Tyleetings 
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by  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting.  Washington,  DC:^ 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  October 
1979.9  pp.   i  ^  - 

Whfte  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services^1979. 
Federal  Funding,  Alternatives  by  Alphonse  F.  Trezza.  Pre-Conference 
'  Meetings  on-Special  Themes. Washington,  DC:  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  ancPlnformation  Science,  October  1979.  17  pp. 
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